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panied  it  to  the  cliurcli.  Here,  as  the  dead  king 
lay  stretched  on  tlie  bier,  his  face  was  uncovered, 
that  his  son  might  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time. 
Marked  as  it  was  with  the  awful  expression  of 
a  lonw  agony,  he  gazed  on  it  in  silence  and  shud- 
dered. He  then  knelt  and  prayed  before  the 
altar,  but  only  for  "  a  modicum  of  time,  or  about 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer ;"  and 
wlien  the  funeral  was  over  he  quitted  the  church, 
and  entered  it  not  again  until  tliat  liour  when, 
cut  off  in  the  full  strength  and  pride  of  manhood, 
he  was  carried  thither  a  corpse  to  be  laid  at  tlie 
feet  of  his  father.'  It  was  a  popular  superstition 
which  both  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  had  de- 
rived from  their  common  ancestors,  the  Scandi- 
navians, that  the  body  of  the  dead  would  bleed 
in  presence  of  its  murderer;  and  more  than  one 
clironicler  of  the  time  avers  that  this  miracle  was 
seen  at  the  church  of  Foutevraud,  where  (say 
they),  from  the  moment  that  Eicliard  entered 
until  that  in  which  lie  departed,  the  king  never 
ceased  to  bleed  at  both  nostrils.-  On  the  day  of 
Henry's  death  (July  6,  1189),  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  reigned  over 
England  thirty-four  years,  seven  lunar  months, 
and  five  days,  counting  from  the  day  of  his 
coronation.*  This  long  reign  had  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  "With  a  few  brief 
exceptions,  peace  had  been  maintained  in  the 
interior,  and  there  is  good  evidence  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  had 
been  elevated  and  improved.  The  king's  per- 
sonal chai'acter  has  been  differently  repi-esented, 
some  dwelling  only  on  its  bright  qualities,  and 
others  laying  all  their  emphasis  on  his  vices, 
which,  in  truth,  were  neither  few  in  number  nor 
moderate  in  their  nature,  although,  for  the  most 
part,  common  attributes  to  the  princes  of  those 
ages,  few  of  whom  had  his  redeeming  virtues  and 
splendid  abilities.  To  say,  with  Hume,  that  his 
character,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  was 


'  Script.  Rer.  Franc. 

2  Benedict.  Abbas;  Script.  Rer.  Franc;  Iloved.:  Speed,  Ckron. 

'  Diceto;  Hoved.;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Chronologi/  of  History. 

'  "  If  we  seek  the  character  of  the  foimder  of  tlie  Common 
Law  in  the  pages  of  the  justiciar  (Glanville),  we  shall  view  him 
as  greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  king  wlio  had  hitherto 
borne  sway  in  England.  Just,  discreet,  and  merciful — a  lover 
of  peace,  Lut  whose  humanity  did  not  degenerate  into  indolence 
or  supineness — mighty,  but  who  never  allowed  his  strength  to 
tempt  him  into  tyranny.  By  the  force  of  his  right  hand  he 
crushed  the  violence  of  the  proud  and  intractable,  while  he 
extended  his  sceptre  to  the  indigent  and  lowly.  None  of  tha 
judges  of  his  court  could  dare  to  deviate,  however  slightly, 
from  tlie  path  of  righteousness,  nor  to  utter  a  sentence  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  truth.  In  his  supreme  tribunal,  the  power  of 
the  adversary  oppressed  not  the  poor  man ;  neither  could  fa  vom- 
er credit  drive  the  lowly  from  tlie  seat  of  judgment.  Such  are 
the  sentjnccs  wldch  preface  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  Law. 
But,  in  the  portrait  which  we  receive  from  the  ecclesiastic,  every 
\irtue  disappears  :  unchaste,  greedy,  avaricious,  capricious,  and 
cruel,  he  abolished  all  the  old  and  rightful  laws  of  the  countiy, 
by  the  new  ordiuanoes  termed  'assizes,'  which  he  promulgated 

Vol.  I. 


almost  without  a  blemish,  is  a  manifest  defying 
of  the  testimony  and  authoriiy  of  contemporary 
history;  but  yet,  when  every  fair  deduction  is 
made,  he  will  remain  indisputably  an  illustrious 
prince,  and  a  man  jiossessed  of  many  endearing 
qualities.* 

Besides  his  five  legitimate  sons,  of  whom  three 
preceded  him  to.  the  grave,  Henry  had  three 
daughters  by  his  wife  Eleanor.  Matilda,  the 
eldest,  was  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Westphalia,  &c.;  and  from  her  is  de- 
scended the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: Eleanor,  the  second  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alfonso  the  Good,  King  of  Castile;  and  Joan, 
the  youngest,  was  united  to  William  II.,  King  of 
Sicily,  a  prince  of  the  Norman  line  of  Guiscard. 
Two  of  his  natural  children  have  obtained  the 
general  notice  of  history  on  account  of  the  cele- 
brity of  their  mother,  and  of  their  own  eminent 
qualities.  The  first,  who  was  born  while  Steplicn 
was  j-et  on  the  throne  of  England,  v,-as  William, 
.surnamed  "Longs word,"  Vv^ho  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  to  tlie 
high  titles  and  immense  estates  of  that  baron; 
the  second  was  the  still  better  known  Geoffrey, 
who  was  born  about  the  time  when  Henry  be- 
came king,  and  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  had  much  of  Henry's 
spirit  and  ability,  and,  if  an  indifferent  prelate, 
he  was  a  bold  and  successful  warrior  in  his  non- 
age, when  (during  the  first  insurrection  promoted 
by  his  father's  legitimate  sons)  he  gained  in  the 
north  some  signal  advantages  for  the  king,  to 
whom  he  and  his  brother,  William  Longsword, 
were  ever  faithful  and  affectionate.  Geoffrey 
was  subseqiiently  made  chancellor,  when,  like 
Becket  in  the  same  capacity,  he  constantly  ac- 
companied the  king.  In  his  dying  moments, 
Henry  expressed  a  hope  or  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  made  Archbishop  of  York,  a  promotion  which, 
as  we  shall  find,  he  afterwards  obtained. 


every  year.  Severe  beyond  example,  his  jiuisprudence  was  sub- 
versive both  of  natural  justice  and  of  the  laudable  customs  of 
the  realm.  Attacking,  with  an  even  hand,  the  honour,  tlie 
privileges,  and  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  franchises 
of  the  clergy;  no  individual  was  so  exalted  as  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  his  arbitrary  power;  no  one  so  insignificant  as  to  bo 
sheltered  by  obscurity  from  his  searching  tyranny.  This  strange 
disci'epancy  between  the  minister  and  the  monk  may  be  attri- 
buted in  ijart  to  the  diiTereiioe  of  their  respective  stations.  The 
persecutor  of  Becket  could  find  little  favour  from  the  churchman ; 
and  the  charge  preferred  against  him  that  '  he  kept  the  guilty 
priest  in  fetters,  making  no  distinction  between  the  clerk  and 
the  churl,'  may  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  complainant;  but  the  fiscal  extortions  of  Henry,  together 
with  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  sale  of  right  and  justice, 
have  been  faithfully  recorded.  In  opposition  to  the  jiraises  of 
his  equity,  so  loudly  bestowed  by  Glanville,  we  can  quote  tlie 
declaration  of  the  suitor,  who  counts  the  bribes  which  he  paid 
to  the  monarch;  and  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  justiciar  is 
rendered  suspicious  by  his  known  perversion  of  the  law  to  an- 
swer his  o^vn  sinister  designs." — falgrave,  Rise  and,  Progress  of 
the  English  Commonwealth. 
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The  history  of  their  mother,  the  "  Fair  Eosa- 
iiu)ml,"has  been  eiiveloiied  in  romantic  traditions 
which  have  scarcely  any  foundation  in  truth,  but 
which  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  jiopular 
njind,  and  have  been  identified  with  so  much 
poetry,  that  it  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant 
task  to  dissipate  the  fanciful  illusion,  and  un- 
peojilo   the  "bower"    in   the   sylvan   shades  of 
Woodstock.       Kosamond   do    Cliilord    was    the 
ilaugh'er  of  a  baron  of  Jlerefnrdshire,  the  beauti- 
ful site  of  whose  antique  castle,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wyo,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  between 
the  town   of   the   Welsli   Ifay   and  the   city  of 
Hereford,  at  a  point  where  tlie  most  romantic 
of  rivers,  after  foaming  through  its  rocky,  nar- 
row bed  iu  Wales,  sweei)S  freely  and  tranquilly 
through  an  open  English   valley  of  surpassing 
loveliness.     Henry  became  enamoured  of  her  in 
his  youth,  bci^re  he  was  king,  and  the  connection 
continued  for  many  years;  but 
long  before  his  death,  and  even 
long  before  his  quarrel  with  his 
wife  and  legitimate  sons  (with 
which,  it  ai'pears,  she  had  no- 
thing to  do),  Kosamond  retiree!, 
to  lead  a  religious  and  penitent  .m 

life,  into  the  "little  nunnery"  of 
Godestow,  in  the  "  rich  meadow.^ 
of  Evenlod  ne;  r  unto  Oxford.'  ; 

As  Henry  still  preserved  gentle 
and  generous  feelings  towards 
the  object  of  his  youthful  pas- 
sion, he  made  many  donations 
to  the  "  little  nunneiy,"  on  her 
account ;  and  when  she  died 
(some  time,  at  least,  before  the 
first  rebellion)  the  nuns,  in  gi'a- 
titudeto  one  who  had  been  both 
directly  and  indirectly  theii-  be- 
nefactress, bui'ied  her  in  their 
choir,  hung  a  silken  pall  over  her  tomb,  and  kept 
tapers  constantly  burning  around  it.  These  fev/ 
lines,  we  believe,  comprise  all  that  is  really 
known  of  the  Fair  Rosamond.  The  legend,  so 
familiar  to  the  childhood  of  all  of  us,  was  of  later 
and  gradual  growth,  not  being  the  product  of 
one  imagination.  The  chronicler  Lrompton,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  or  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  event,  gave  the 
firdt  descrij)tion  we  possess  of  the  secret  bower 
of  Eosan.oud.  He  says,  that  in  order  that  she 
miglit  not  be  "  easily  taken  unawares  by  the 
q\ieen,''  Henry  constructed,  near  "  Wodestoke/' 


a  bower  for  this  "  most  sightly  m;uden,"  of 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  not  nidike  the  Dx- 
dalean  labyiinth;  but  he  speaks  only  of  a  device 
against  surprise,  and  intimates,  in  clear  terms, 
that  Kosamond  died  a  natural  death.  The 
clue  of  silk,  and  the  poison-bowl  forced  on  her 
fair  and  gentle  rival  by  the  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful Eleanor,  were  additions  of  a  still  iiioi-e 
modern  date. 

The  adventures  of  the  amial)le  frail  one's  unof- 
fending bones  are  better  authenticated.  A  rigid 
bishop  caused  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churcl'. 
and  interred  in  the  common  cemetery,  observing 
to  the  nuns,  that  the  tomb  of  a  harlot  was  no  fit 
object  for  a  choir  of  virgins  to  contemplate,  and 
that  religion  made  no  distinction  between  the 
mistress  of  a  king  and  the  mistress  of  any  other 
man.  But  gratitude  rebelled  against  this  salutary 
doctrine,  and  the  virgin  sisterhood  of  Godestow 


Rkmatns  of  the  Xvnnery  of  Godestow  ' — From  nii  old  view  in  the  Briti.-li  JMiisoum. 


gatheicd  up  the  remains,  perfumed  the  dry 
bones,  laid  them  again  iu  their  church,  under  a 
fail-,  large  gra^"cstone,  and  set  up  a  cross  liai'd  by, 
with  an  inscription,  imploring  requiem  or  rest 
for  Eosamond. 

'  It  appears  that  John  de  St.  Jolm  has  the  best  claim  to  be 
considered  tlie  founder  of  tlie  monastery  of  Godestow.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.,  he  gave  some  ground 
here  to  a  religious  matron  called  Editlia,  or  Edira,  who  built 
thereon  an  abbey  for  Uenedictine  uun.s,  which  was  consecrated  at 
the  latter  end  of  December,  1138,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  .John  Baptist. — -Monasticon.  The  remains  of  Gode- 
stow conhist  of  ranges  of  wall  on  tlie  nortli,  south,  and  east  side.? 
of  an  extensive  area,  and  a  small  building  at  one  of  tlie  angles. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

rJCnVKD    I.,    SURNA5IED    CCEUR  DE  LION. ACCESSION,  A.D.   11S9— DEATH,  A.D.  1109. 

Richard  I.  succeeds  to  tlie  crown — ..lassacro  of  the  Jews  at  his  corouatujii — His  expedients  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusade — Appoints  a  ro^'ency  and  departs  on  the  expedition — His  adventures  during  the  voyage — His  quarrels 
and  aggi-essions  in  Sicily — His  uiisuiiderstandinj;s  with  his  ally,  Philip  of  France — Richard's  marriage  to 
Eerengaria — He  is  driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus — His  war  wi^h  the  sovereign  of  the  island — His  landing  at 
A  ore — Acre  taken  from  the  Saracens — Disagreements  between  Richard  and  Philip — Philip  returns  to  France 
— 'Massacre  of  the  Saracen  hostages  at  Acre — ^March  of  the  crusaders  towards  Jerusalem — They  are  compelled 
to  winter  at  Ascalon — Quarrels  among  the  crusaders  and  failure  of  the  crusade — Richard's  victory  over  the 
Saracans  at  Jaffa — He  embarks  for  England — His  dangerous  land  journey — He  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke 
of  Austria — The  Emperor  of  Cermany  claims  and  iniurisons  him — Troubles  in  England  during  King  Richard's 
absence-  Jewish  massacres — Quarrels  between  the  chiefs  of  the  re_;ency — Quarrels  between  Prince  John  and 
tlie  chancellor,  Longchamp — Longchamp  defeated,  and  obliged  to  leave  England — John  assumes  the  govern- 
ment— He  aims  at  the  crown  in  his  brother's  absence — The  emperor  compelled  to  liberate  Richard  on  ransom 
— Richard's  return  to  England — His  treacherous  v.-clconie  from  Prince  John — Longbsard's  rebellion  in  London 
—  Tie  is  executed — War  between  England  and  France — The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  captured — Defeat  of  the  French 
at  the  river  Ej  te — Richard  besieges  Chaluz — He  is  mortally  wounded- — His  behaviour  in  his  last  moments. 


Y.-as   buried,  |  nev.' 


o\'ereIgn.  The  state  of  affairs,  however, 
detained  Richard  on  the  Continent  fur 
nearly  two  months.  At  last  he  crossed 
the  Channel,  accompanied  hy  his 
brother  John,  and  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, whence  he  repaired  to  Win- 
chester. ITenry  had  left  in  his  trea- 
sury tlaere  a  large  sum  in  gold  and 
silver,  besides  plate,  jewels,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  All  these  Richard 
caused  to  be  weighed  and  examined 
in  his  presence,  and  carefully  inven- 
toried. His  soul  was  occupied  by  an 
enterprise  that  was  likely  to  absorb 
all  the  money  he  could  possibly  pro- 
cure; and,  to  find  means  for  a  most 
1  ivish  expenditure,  he  resorted  to  the 
cares  and  expedients  that  more  pro- 
jierly  characterize  avai-ice.  It  was 
lliis  enterprise,  however,  that  gave 
liim  the  benefit  of  an  undisputed 
succession  to  all  his  father's  dominions ; 
for  John,  expecting  to  be  left  in  full 
authority  by  the  immediate  depar- 
ture of  his  brother  for  Palestine, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  never 
leturn  alive  from  the  peiils  of  the 
Holy  War,  submitted  to  what  he 
considered  would  be  a  very  brief 
ai-rangement,  and  made  no  effort  to 
dispute  Richard's  right.  But  for 
these  circumstances  it  is  very  clear, 
from  the  chai'acter  of  the  crafty  and 
ambitious  John,  that  the  old  story 
of  a  disputed  succession  would  have 
Effigy  op  Kichakd  1.— From   heeu  repeated.     As  it  was,  it  waa 

the  tomb  at  Fontevraud.  .  .,.        .  .,  i-i,.       ,t 

wiser  for  him  to  wait  awhile  lor  the 


S  soon   as  his  father 

Richard  laid  hands  on 

Stephen  of  Tours,  the 

seneschal  of  Anjou  and 

treasurer  to  Henry  IT. 

This  unfortunate  officer 
vv^as  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  was 
not  released  until  he  delivered  up, 
not  only  the  funds  of  the  late  king, 
but  his  o^vn  money  also,  to  the  last 
lieuny  he  possessed.  Letters  were 
sent  over  to  England  for  the  imme- 
diate enhirgement  of  the  queen-dow- 
nger;  and,  on  quitting  her  prison, 
Eleanor  v/as  invested  for  a  short  time 
with  the  office  of  regent,  and  espe- 
cially charged  to  have  an  eye  on  the 
monies  in  England.  Her  misfortunes 
seem  foi-  awhile  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  her  imperious  character; 
for,  during  her  brief  authority,  she  re- 
lieved the  people  by  many  works  of 
mercj'^;  releasing  those  who  were  ar- 
bitrarily detained  in  prison,  pardon- 
ing offences  against  the  crown,  mo- 
derating the  severity  of  the  forest  laws, 
and  reversing  several  attainders.  She 
also  distributed  bountiful  alms  to  the 
poor,  that  they  might  jn-ay  for  the 
soul  of  the  husband  whom  she,  more 
than  any  one,  had  contrived  to  send 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She  has- 
tened to  Winchester,  where  the  royal 
treasure  was  deposited,  and  having 
made  sure  of  that  city,  summoned 
thither  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the 
realm,  that  they  might  recognize  and  receive  their  |  chance  of  getting  peaceful  possession  of  the  \\hole. 
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than  to  risk  life  or  fiiilure  for  a  part.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  iu  him  may  excite  some  surprise, 
and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  one  of  liiehai-d's 
tii-st  acts  as  a  sovereign,  was  to  discju\l  and  per- 
secute all  those  who  had  plotted  au'ainst  liis  father, 
not  exceptini,' even  his  own  most  familiar  friends, 
who  had  plotted  for  his  own  adv;intat,'c ;  thus 
reading  a  good  lesson  to  those  who  enihark  their 
fortunes  iu  the  family  quarrels  of  jirincos.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  the  coronation  fosti\al  was 
held  at  Westminster  with  iuiusual  niagniticence; 
the  abbots,  and  bishops,  and  most  of  the  lay 
biu'ons  attending  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  unction 
over,  and  the  king  being  royally  arrayed,  he  was 
h'd  up  to  the  altar,  where  the  ai'chbishop  adjured 
him,  iu  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  not  to  as- 
sume the  royal  dignity  unless  he  fully  proposed 
to  keep  the  oaths  he  had  sworn,  liichard  re- 
peated his  solemn  promises,  and  with  his  own 
hands  taking  the  ponderous  crown  from  off  the 
alUir,  "  iu  signitication  that  he  hekl  it  only  from 
God,'  be  delivered  it  to  the  archbishoj),  who  in- 
stantly put  it  on  his  head,  and  so  completed  all 
the  ceremonies  of  coronation.'  "  Which  act,"  says 
old  Speed,  with  a  cold-bloodedness  less  excusable 
thim  his  superstition,  "  was  accidentally  hansel- 
led and  auspicated  by  the  blood  of  many  Jews 
(though  utterly  against  the  king's  will),  who,  in 
a  tumult  raised  by  the  multitude,  were  furiously 
murdered,  which,  though  it  was  afterwards  pun- 
ished by  the  laws,  might  seem  a  presage,  that 
this  lion-hearted  king  should  be  a  special  de- 
stroyer of  the  enemies  of  our  Saviour."  The 
modern  historian  cannot  permit  these  atrocities 
to  pass  oU"  so  easil\'.  We  have  mentioned  the 
Jews  imder  the  preceding  reign ;  and  our  cursory 
allusion  to  them  has  shown  that  they  were  al- 
ready iu  possession  of  great  wealth  in  England, 
where  they  were  pei-secuted  by  the  government, 
though  most  useful,  and  indeed  essential  to  it; 
and  hated  by  the  whole  nation,  though  nearly 
all  the  comforts,  and,  without  excejition,  all  the 
oi-nameuts  and  luxuiies  of  civilizeil  life,  bi'ought 
from  foreign  markets,  were  introduced  by  their 
commercial  enterprise.  Their  wealth  seems  to 
have  had  as  much  to  do  iu  rendering  them 
o  lious  as  the  religious  faith  to  which  they  he- 
roically adhered;  and  the  advance  they  had 
made  iu  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans  to 
men  who  were  about  dej>arting  en  the  dangerous 
expeditions  to  the  Iloly  Land — though  the  neces- 
saiy  consequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  de- 
mand for  money,  and  of  the  augmented  risk  in- 
cuned  by  the  lendei-s — had  recently  the  etfect  of 
exasperating  many  of  the  noble  but  needy  cru- 

'  Hoveden  aud  Diceto,  who  were  both  preseut.  At  the  corona- 
tion feast,  wliich  immediately  followed,  the  citizens  of  Loudon 
were  the  king's  butlers,  aud  the  citizens  of  Winchester  sened  uji 
the  m&iUw 


sadere,  and  had  increased  that  mncour  against 
them  which  was  always  a  prevalent  feeling 
among  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  pojndace — 
if  the  popidace  deserve  these  distinguishing  epi- 
thets when  ignorance  and  suju'intition  were  so 
prevalent  among  all  classes.  At  the  accession 
of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  France,  all  the  Jews 
had  been  banished  that  kingdom,  their  property 
confiscated,  the  obligations  of  their  numerous 
debtoi-s  annulled;  and  though  Henry  IL  had  de- 
clined taking  this  ini(|uitous  coui-se,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  many  that  Itichard,  on  coming  to  the 
throne  of  Eughmd,  would  follow  the  example  of 
his  friend  Philip.  The  Jews  probably  expected 
something  of  the  sort;  they  assembled  in  London 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  "meaning  to 
honour  the  coronation  with  their  presence,  and 
to  present  to  the  king  some  honoiu-able  gift, 
whereby  they  might  declare  themselves  glad  for 
his  advimcement,  and  jirocure  his  friendship  to- 
wards themselves,  for  the  couiirmiug  of  their 
privileges  and  liberties,  according  to  the  gi'ants 
:md  charters  made  to  them  by  the -former  king."-' 
On  the  day  before  the  coronation,  Richai-d  being 
"  of  a  zealous  mind  to  Christ's  religion,  abhor- 
ring their  nation,  and  doubting  some  sorcery  by 
them  to  be  practised,  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding Jews  and  u-oTneu  to  be  preseut  at  West- 
minster, either  within  the  chuich  when  he  should 
receive  the  crown,  or  within  the  hall  whilst  he 
was  at  dinner.^  A  few,  howevei",  persevering  in 
a  custom  sanctioned  by  remote  antiquity  among 
all  Oriental  peojile,  ventured,  on  this  daj  of 
general  grace  and  joy,  to  lay  their  offeiiugs  at 
the  king's  feet.  Their  humble  suit  was  hear<l 
— their  rich  presents  were  accepted,  "gladly 
enough;"  but  a  Christian  raised  an  outcry,  and 
struck  a  Jew  that  was  trying  to  enter  the  gate 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The  courtiers  and 
king's  servants,  catching  the  contagion  of  the 
quarrel,  then  fell  on  the  wealthy  Jews  who  had 
obtained  admittance,  aud  drove  them  out  of  the 
hall.  A  report  spread  among  the  nuiltitudu 
gathered  outside  the  palace  that  the  king  had 
commanded  the  destruction  of  the  uubclievei's, 
aud  therefore,  following  up  an  example  already 
set  them  by  their  superiors,  the  jicople  cruelly 
beat  the  Jews  and  drove  them  with  "staves,  bats, 
and  stones,  to  their  houses  and  lodgings."  This 
violence  being  left  unchecked,  and  the  rumour  of 
the  king's  intention  still  spreading,  fresh  crowds 
of  fanatic  rioters  collected,  and  after  barbarously 
mm'deriug  every  Jew  they  fouud  iu  the  streets, 
they  assaulted  the  houses  they  occupied  aud  m 
which  they  had  barricaded  themselves.  As  many 
of  these  houses  were  strongly  built  they  set  fire  to 
them,  and  burned  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
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everything  tliey  contained.  In  some  cases  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  apartments,  and  hurled 
their  victims,  not  excepting  even  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  bed-ridden,  out  of  the  windows  into  fires 
which  they  had  kindled  below.  The  king,  alarmed 
at  length  by  the  riot,  sent  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  the 
lord -justiciary,  and  other  officers,  to  appease  it; 
but  tlie  authority  of  these  high  functionaries  was 
despised,  their  own  lives  were  threatened,  and  in 
the  end  they  were  obliged  to  liee  back  to  West- 
minster Hall,  where  the  banquet  still  continued. 
When  night  set  in,  the  "  rude  sort "  were  lighted 
in  tlnnr  horrid  work  of  plunder  and  murder  by 
the  flames  that  rose  from  the  Jewish  houses,  and 
that,  at  one  time,  threatened  a  general  conflagra- 
tion of  the  town.  The  magazines  and  shops  of 
the  Jews  were  2^1  undered;  the  defenceless  wretches 
who  attempted  to  escape  from  their  burning 
dwellings  "  were  received  upon  the  points  of 
spears,  bills,  swords,  and  gleaves  of  their  adver- 
saries, that  watched  for  them  very  diligently." 
These  atrocities  continued  from  about  the  hour  of 
noon  on  one  day  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next,  vvdien  the  infuriated  populace  seem 
to  have  ceased  plundering  and  butchering  out  of 
sheer  weariness.  One  or  two  days  after,  Richard 
hanged  three  men,  not  because  they  had  robbed  and 
murdered  the  Jews,  but  because  (at  least  so  it  was 
declared  in  the  public  sentence)  they  had  burned 
the  houses  of  Christians,  some  of  which  were  in- 
deed uniutentioually  consumed  by  the  spreading 
of  the  flames.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  he  took  the  Jews  under 
his  own  immediate  protection,  he  commanded  that 
no  man  should  personally  harm  them,  or  rob  them 
of  their  goods  and  chattels;  and  these  were  the 
only  judicial  measures  that  followed  the  terrific 
outrage.'  All  that  the  new  king  could  think  of  at 
this  moment,  was  how  he  should  so  to  Palestine 


'  Hoved.;  Diceto;  Newb.;  H':ininfjford.  "This  iminiuity, 
however,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites;  and  tlie  cru- 
saders, in  their  way  to  the  coast,  were  careful  to  imitate  tlieir 
brethren  in  the  capital.  The  excesses  at  Lynn,  Norwich,  Stam- 
ford, Edmundsbury,  and  Lincoln,  seem  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  those  at  i'ork  were  the  result  of 
an  organized  conspiracy.  Before  sunset  a  body  of  men  entered 
the  city,  and  iu  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  attacked  the 
house  of  Bennet,  a  wealthy  Jew  who  had  perished  in  the  riot 
in  London.  Ilis  wife  and  children  wei-e  massacred,  his  pro- 
perty was  pillaged,  and  the  building  was  burned.  The  house 
marked  for  destruction  the  following  night  belonged  to  Jocen, 
another  Jew,  equally  wealthy,  but  who  liad  escaped  from  the 
murder  of  his  bretliren  in  tlie  metropolis.  lie  had,  however, 
the  wisdom  to  retire  into  the  castle  with  his  treasm-es  and 
family,  and  was  imitated  by  most  of  the  Jews  in  York  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Unfortunately,  one  morning  the  governor  left 
the  castle ;  at  his  return,  the  fugitives,  who  amounted  to  500 
men,  independently  of  the  women  and  children,  mistrusting 
his  intentions,  refused  liim  admission.  In  conjunction  with 
the  sheriff,  he  called  the  people  to  lus  assistance  ;  the  fortress 
was  besieged  night  ami  day  ;  a  considerable  ransom  was  offered 
and  rejected  ;  and  the  Jews,  iu  their  despair,  formed  the  horrible 
resolution  of  disappointing,  with  their  own  hands,  the  malice 
of  their  enemies.      They  buried   tlieir  gold  and  silver,  threw 


with  a  splendid  army,  and  leave  the  care  of  his 
kingdom  and  of  all  his  subjects  to  others.  To 
raise  money  he  had  i-ecourse  to  expedients  simi- 
lar to  those  which  ruined  Stephen  and  the  nation 
under  him.  He  alienated  the  demesne  lands, 
publicly  selling,  by  a  sort  of  auction,  royal  castles, 
fortresses,  and  towns;  and,  together  with  estates 
that  were  his  own,  not  a  few  that  were  the  pro- 
perty of  other  men.  When  some  friends  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate,  he  swore  he  would  sell 
Loudon  itself  if  he  could  only  find  a  pm-chaser 
for  it.-  Thus  most  of  those  royal  lands,  which 
his  father  with  so  much  jjrudence  and  address 
had  recovered  out  of  powerful  private  hands  and 
re-annexed  to  the  crown,  were  again  detached  from 
it.  In  the  same  way  places  of  ti-ust  aud  honour 
— the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom — were  joub- 
licly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  "Richard's 
presence  chamber,"  says  a  recent  wi-iter,  "  was  a 
market  overt,  in  which  all  that  the  king  could 
bestow — all  that  could  be  derived  from  the  bounty 
of  the  crown  or  imjjarted  by  the  royal  preroga- 
tive— was  disposed  of  to  the  best  chapman.  Hugh 
Pudsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  purchased  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  together  with  the 
lordship  of  Sadburgh.  For  the  chief  justiciarship 
he  paid,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  1000  marks. 
In  the  bargain  was  included  a  dispensation  to  the 
bishop,  or  at  least  such  dispensation  as  the  king 
could  grant,  from  his  vow  or  promise  of  joining  iii 
the  crusade."'  The  new  king  also  hastily  filled 
all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  exacting 
a  heavy  fee  from  each  prelate  and  abbot  he  ap- 
pointed. In  consideration  of  20,000  mai-ks  re- 
ceived from  the  Scottish  king,  he  granted  to  him 
a  release  from  all  the  obligations  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  and  from  his  subjects  during 
his  captivity,  and  gave  back  to  him  all  the  char- 
ters and  documents  of  his  servitude,  with  this 

into  tlie  flames  everything  that  was  combustible,  cut  the  throat.? 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  consummated  the  tragedy  by 
stabbing  each  other.  Tlie  few  who  had  not  the  courage  to  jom  in 
tliis  bloody  deed  told  the  tale  from  the  walls  to  the  assailants, 
and,  to  save  their  lives,  implored  permission  to  receive  bap- 
tism. The  condition  was  accepted  ;  and  the  moment  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  they  were  massacred.  The  conquerors  then 
marched  to  the  cathedral,  extorted  from  the  officei-s  the  bonds 
which  the  Jews  had  deposited  with  them  for  greater  security, 
and  making  a  bonfire,  burned  tliem  in  tlie  middle  of  the  nave. 
These  outrages  brought  the  cliancellor  to  York  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal offenders  fled  into  Scotland,  and  he  contented  liimself  with 
deposmg  the  shexiff  and  governor,  and  taking  the  recognizances 
of  the  city  to  aj^pear  and  answer  in  the  king's  court.  In  nar- 
rating so  many  horrors,  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  them  uni- 
formly reprobated  by  tlie  historians  of  the  time.  If  the  rhig- 
leaders  endeavoiu'ed  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  populace  by 
religious  considerations,  it  was  merely  as  a  cloalc  to  their  real 
design  of  sliariug  among  tlieniselves  the  spoils  of  their  victims, 
and  of  extuiguishing  their  debts  by  destroying  the  secmities, 
together  with  the  jiersons  of  their  creditors." — Lingard's  History 
:if  England. 

•  WiHiam  of  Newbury. 

'  Introduction  to  Roluli  Caricf  Regis  publislied  by  the  RecorJ 
Commission),  by  Sir  Francis  P.-Ugrave. 
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I'l'oviso,  that  he  should  nevertheless  duly  and 
fully  perform  nil  the  services  whieh  his  brother 
Malcolm  had  performed,  or  ought  of  ri^dit  to 
have  performed,  to  Uichai'd's  predecessors.'  For 
I  he  sum  of  3000  mai-ks  he  gi*auted  his  peace  to 
his  half-brother,  (Jeoffi-ey,  who  had  been  elected 
Archbishop  of  York,  according  to  the  wish  ex- 
jjressed  by  his  father  Henry  on  his  death-bed; 
and  other  sums  of  money  were  obtained  by  means 
much  less  justiliable. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  nominate  a  regency. 
At  this  step  Prince  John  saw  his  hui)cs  disap- 
]>ointed;  but  he  remained  perfectly  quiet,  being 
r.uxious,  no  doubt,  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
prevent  or  delay  his  foi'midable  brothei-'s  dciiar- 
t  ure.  A  great  council  was  held  at  the  monastery 
•  )f  I'ipwell,  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  the  king 
formally  announced  the  ajipointment  of  Hugh 
Piidsey,  the  liishop  of  Durham,  to  be  Eeetor 
Itegni  and  Procui-ator  Pegui;  but  he  included 
with  him,  in  the  commission  of  justiciarship, 
AVilliaui  do  3Iandeville,  Earl  of  Albenuu-Ie.  This 
great  earl,  however,  quitted  England  soou  after, 
leaving  the  bishop  iu  full  possession  of  the  high 
office;  but  he  did  not  retain  it  long,  for  his  au- 
thority was  first  of  all  weakened  and  subdivided 
by  Richard  before  he  began  his  joiu*ney,  and 
finally  during  the  king's  absence;  but  while  he 
\s-as  yet  iu  Noi'mandy,  it  was  wrenched  from  him 
altogether  by  the  much  abler  hands  of  Long- 
ehanip,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England. 
To  satisfy  his  brother  John,  besides  the  earldom 
of  ^loreton  or  Moretaine,  in  Normandy,  Richard 
gave  him  the  earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Lancaster,  in  England,  forming  together  not  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  To 
gratify  liis  mother,  he  added  to  the  estates  she 
already  jjossessed  all  the  lauds  that  had  been  en- 
joyed by  Matilda,  the  Saxon  wife  of  Hem-y  I.,  or 
by  Alice,  the  French  widow  of  the  same  monarch. 
She  was  also  to  be  consulted  in  sundiy  matters 
of  government ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  dur- 
ing Richards  confinement  in  Germany,  Eleanor 
exercised  considerable  authority  with  the  consent 
of  the  king,  though  whatever  power  in  the  state 
his  brother  John  acquired  was  usurped  and 
against  his  will. 

Richai'd  had  proceeded  with  a  most  arbitrary 
haste;  but  Philip  of  France,  being  ready  before 
him,  and  doubting  he  might  delay,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  remind  him  that  the  time  of  de- 
pailure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  unchangeably 
iixed  at  the  coming  festival  of  Easter.  At  the 
arrival  of  these  messengers,  liichard,  with  a  vast 
number  of  the  earls,  bai-ons,  and  kniglits  who  had 
taken  the  cross  with  him,  swore  he   would  be 
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ready  by  the  time  a])pointed,  and  Philip's  envoys 
took  a  like  oath  on  behalf  of  themselves.  Tlie 
form  of  these  oaths  was  somewhat  unusual,  the 
Frenchmen  swearing  by  the  soul  of  the  King 
of  France,  the  Englishmen  by  the  soul  of  the 
King  of  England.  Ey  this  lime  Richard  had  got 
all  the  money  he  could  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel; and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  little 
more  than  three  months  after  his  coronation,  he 
crossed  over  to  his  continental  dominions  to  see 
what  money  he  could  raise  and  extort  there. 

In  the  month  of  February  follow- 
ing, Richai'd  held  a  great  council  in 
Normandy,  A\hich  w^as  attended  by  the  queen- 
dowager,  by  his  brother  John,  and  by  various 
bishops,  who  are  stated  to  have  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel by  the  king's  command.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  an  abundant  pledging  of  oaths,  which 
were  but  indifl'crently  kej)t  in  the  sequel.  Soon 
after  the  two  kings  made  a  comj)act  of  alliance 
and  fraternity  of  arms,  swearing  that  each  would 
defend  the  life  and  honour  of  the  other — that 
neither  would  desert  the  other  in  his  danger — 
that  the  King  of  Fi-ance  would  cherish  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  even  as 
he  would  protect  his  own  city  of  Paris;  and  that 
the  King  of  England  would  do  the  like  by  his 
majesty  of  France,  even  as  he  would  pi-otect  his 
own  city — of  RoueiiJ' 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Philip's  young  queen, 
their  departure  was  postponed  from  the  feast  of 
Easter  till  Midsummer.     At  last  they  met  in  the 
plains  of  Vezelai,  each  accompanied  by  a  gallant 
and  a  numerous   army;  for  their  forces,  wheu 
united,  are  said  to  have  amounted   to  100,000 
men.     They  mai'ched   in   company  fi-om  Veze- 
lai to  Lyons,  and  the  ])Cople,  though  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  passage  of  such  a  host,  comforted 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Payniui 
could  never  withstand  them,  and  that  the  city  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  whole  of  Palestine,  would  be 
recovered  by  their  swords  and  lances.     At  Lyons 
the  two  kings  separated,  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  they  should  meet  again  in  the  port 
of  Messina,,  in  Sicily.     Philip,  Avith  his  forces, 
took  the  nearest  road  to  Genoa;  for  he  had  no 
lleet  of  his  own,  and  that  flourishing  commercial 
republic  had  agreed  with  him  for  the  furnishing 
of  transjjorts  and  some  ships  of  wai-.     I'rom  the 
time  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry  II.  had 
paid  gi'eat  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  and  an 
English   ro^al   navy  had   gi-adually  grown   up. 
We  do  not  possess  much  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  but  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
niclers that  he  had  some  vessels  which  would  be 
considered,  even  now,  of  a  lai-ge  size,  and  that 
one  of  the  "  chief  est  and  newest,"  was  capable  of 
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carrying  400  persons.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  began  to  build  vessels  expressly  for  the 
voyage  to  Palestine;  and  when  his  son  succeeded, 
he  found  these  preparations  so  far  advanced,  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  launch  or  equip  fifty  galleys 
of  three  banks  of  oara,  and  many  other  armed 
galleys  inferior  in  size  to  them,  but  superior  to 
those  generally  in  use  at  the  period.     He  had  also 


his  absence,  discipline  was  at  a  low  ebb  among 
the  forces  embarked,  in  spite  of  the  severe,  and, 
in  some  respects,  singular  scale  of  punishment 
he  had  drawn  np  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
Two  prelates,  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  three  knights, 
Robert  de  Saville,  Richard  de  Camville,  and 
William  de  Fortz,  were  intrusted  with  the  com- 


selected  transports  from  the  shi2:iping  of  all  his    mand  of  the  fleet,  with  the  title  of  "constables." 

The  ships  sailed  from  Dart- 
mouth with  a  gallant  display 
of  banners  and  painted  shields; 
but   in   crossing  the  Bay   of 
Biscay,    they    encountered    a 
storm  which  scattered  them  in 
all  directions.      One  of  them 
which    belonged    to    London 
suffered  more   than  the  rest, 
and  was  well  nigh   founder- 
ing; but,  according  to  the  su- 
perstitious chroniclers,  there 
were  100  jiious  men  on  board, 
who  cried  aloud  to  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Canterbury;  and  Bec- 
ket    not    only  came  himself, 
with  crozier  and  pall,  but  also 
brought    with   him   Edmund, 
the    Saxon    king,   saint,    and 
martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the   protector  of  dis- 
tressed seamen,  and  told  the  crew  that  God  and 
oiu*  Lady  had  instructed  him  and  his  beatified 
companions  to  watch  King  Richard's  fleet,  and 
see  it  safe.    Many  of  the  ships  put  into  the  Tagus 
and  anchored  at  Lisbon,  where  the  crews  behavc'l 
in  a  very  tumultuous  manner;   and  the  Portu- 
guese, glad  to  be  rid  of  such  visitors,  promised  to 
aid  and  succour  all  future  pilgrims  bound  for  the 
Holy  War  that  might  put  into  their  ports.*    The 
crusaders  then  sailed  from  Lisbon.     At  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  they  were  joined  by  thii-iy-three 
vessels;  and,  with  a  fleet  now  amounting  to  106 
sail,  they  ^steered  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Passing  those  straits,  and  hugging  the  coast  of 
Spain  and  Southern  France,  they  reached,  in  less 
than  four  weeks  from  the  time  they  had  quitted 
Lisbon,  the  prosperous  city  of  Marseilles,  where 
they  found  their  impatient  king  was  gone.     Ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  the  fleet  took  on  board  the 
mass  of  the  army  which  he  had  left  behind  at 
that  port,  and  made  sail  again  with  all  expedi- 
tion for  Messina,  which  city  it  reached  several 
days  before  either  the  French  or  English  king.^ 


Ships  OF  TUB  Time.' — Cambridie,  Matt.  Paris. 


ports;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  much  danger  in 
assuming  that,  in  size  and  strength  of  ships,  this 
was  the  most  formidable  naval  armament  that 
had  as  yet  appeared  in  modern  Europe.-  Having 
thus  a  fleet  of  his  own,  Richard  was  not  depend- 
ent, like  Philip,  on  arrangements  with  the  mari- 
time Italians,  and,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alj^s, 
he  kejit  his  course  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  Marseilles — a  free  trading  city, 
belonging  neither  to  the  English  nor  the  Fi'ench 
king,'  where  he  had  ordered  that  his  ships  should 
meet  him,  to  convey  him  and  his  army  thence 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily,  and  then  to 
Palestine. 

When  Richard  reached  the  coast,  he  found  his 
fleet  had  not  arrived.  After  passing  eight  im- 
patient days  at  Marseilles,  he  hired  twenty  gal- 
leys and  ten  great  busses  or  barks  there,  and  pro- 
ceeded coastwise  with  some  of  his  forces  to  Genoa, 
where  he  again  met  the  French  king.  His  Eng- 
lish ships,  for  which  he  left  orders  at  Marseilles 
to  follow  him  to  Sicily,  had  met  with  some  strange 
adventures,  even  before  reaching  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  entering  the  Mediterranean.     In 


'  In  this  quaint  but  characteristic  illumination  we  see  a  ves- 
sel fitted  with  a  stage  or  tower  raised  on  scafiblding  at  the 
poop,  on  which  are  men  discharging  arrows  and  missiles  from 
the  bow,  and  from  slings.  A  fig\ire  at  the  prow  fights  witli  a 
flail.  The  castle  or  vessel — for  which  it  is  seems  uncertain — is 
defended  by  men  throwing  stones  and  shooting  with  the  hovf 
and  cross-bow.  Tliis  ilhmiination  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
tlie  various  modes  of  assault  and  defence  of  the  period. 


-  Southey,  Nav.  Hist. 

2  Mar.seilles  was  njt  even  nommaliy  under  Philip,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Arragon.  Tlie  same 
a))poars  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  the  French  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  fi-om  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 

■•  Southey,  Nav.  Hist. 

5  The  English  fleet  sailed  from  JIarseilles  ou  the  30th  of 
August,  and  entered  the  port  of  Messina  ou  the  14th  of  Sep- 
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Richard,  in  the  meaiiw  iiile,  had  had  several 
adventures  of  his  own.  After  coasting  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa  and  a  part  of  Tuscany,  he  entered  tlie 
river  Arno,  and  visited  tlie  splendiil  city  of  Pisa. 
Continuing  his  voyage  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno,  he  came  to  the  desolate  spot 
where  the  Tiber  pours  his  brown  wateis  into  the 
sea.  His  galley  rctpiired  some  repaii-s,  and  he 
brought  her  to  anchor  in  tlie  famous  river  where 
the  galleys  of  the  Ctvsars  had  once  lain.  He  was 
there  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome;  but  though  a 
liberal  curiosity  and  devotion  would  alike  have 
suggested  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City,  he  did 
not  go  thither.  The  cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  a  } 
town  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  went  to 
welcome  him  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  but, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  pressed 
the  irascible  Richard  for  the  pa\Tneut  of  certain 
fees  ilue  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Instead  of  money, 
Richard  gave  this  prince  of  the  church  abuse,  re- 
proaching the  Papal  court  with  simony,  rapacity, 
and  gross  corruption;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
said,  he  refused  to  visit  Rome.'  AVhen  his  galley 
was  repaired,  he  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where 
he  again  landed,  and  whence  he  determined  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  by 
land — his  active  body  and  restless  mind  being, 
no  doubt,  alike  wearied  with  the  close  confine- 
ment of  ship-board,  and  the  slow  progress  made 
during  the  dcarl  calms  of  summer  in  the  ^lediter- 
ranean.  While  at  Naples,  he  visited  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Januarius,  the  protector  of  that  city, 
and  told  his  orisons  in  a  crypt,  where  the  bodies 


Crvpt  Oi-  THE  SANcrcART  OE  St.  jAKrAKit's,  K";  plea.-  li  r:;  Ul 
cliristlichen  Begrabniss-stattcu. 

Oi  the  dead  stood  up  in  niches,  dry  and  shrivelled, 


teinber,  without  having  lost  a  siji!,l3  vessel  iii  the  JIediteriaue.in. 
The  French  fleet  from  Genoa  arrived  on  the  16th,  having  lost 
several  ships. 

•  R.ironius  speaks  at  some  length,  and  trith  great  emphasis, 
of  this  singular  interview  on  tlio  TiheT.—Annal.  Beck*. 


but  aiTayed  in  their  usual  dres.sps,  and  otherwise 
looking  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  The  beauties 
of  Naples  or  some  other  inducements  made  him 
loiter  several  days  in  that  city;  but  he  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  taking  the  picturesque 
pa.ss  of  the  Apennines  which  leads  by  Nocer.'t, 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  La  Cava,  and  Vietri, 
he  went  to  Salerno,  then  celebrated  for  its  scIkjuI 
of  medicine,  the  foundation  of  whi<h  h.ad  been 
laid  by  the  Arabs  as  early  a.s  the  eighth  century, 
and  which  had  been  carried  to  its  height  of  fame 
(by  Orientals,  or  by  pei-sons  who  had  travelled 
and  studied  in  the  E;ist)  under  tlie  reign  and  by 
the  liberal  patronage  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman  conqueror  of  the  south  of  Italy.  But 
the  city  of  Salerno,  which  the  lances  of  the  Nor- 
mans had  won  from  the  Saracen  invaders,  and 
which  the  bold  Guiscard  had  made  for  a  time 
his  capital,  was  redundant  with  Norman  glory, 
and  crowded  with  objects  to  interest  Richard. 
The  Normans  had  built  the  cathedral  in  the 
plain,  and  rebuilt  the  noble  castle  on  the  hil!. 
Princes,  descended,  like  himself,  from  the  first 
Duke  Rollo,  slept  in  sculptured  tombs  in  the  gi-eat 
church ;  and  goodly  epitaphs,  with  many  a  Leo- 
nine (or  rhyming  Latin)  verse — that  favourite 
measure  of  the  Normans— recorded  their  praise. 
Every  castle  that  met  his  eye  on  the  flanks  and 
crests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  was  occu- 
pied by  the  descendant  of  some  Norman  knight; 
for  the  time,  though  approaching,  was  not  yet 
come,  when  the  dynasty  of  Swabia  made  a  fresh 
distribution,  and  introduced  a  new  race  of  Nor- 
thern lords  into  themost  glow- 
ing regions  of  the  South.  Sa- 
lerno, too,  then  one  of  the 
most  civilized,  as  always  one 
of  the  mo.st  beautifully  situ- 
ated towns  of  Italy,  had  other 
schools  besides  that  of  medi- 
cine, though  it  was  held  not 
unworthy  of  a  king,  and  a 
fitting  accomplishment  in  a 
true  knight,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  healing  art. 
Moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
such  as  they  were,  geometry, 
astronomy,dialectic3,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  were  all  cultivated ; 
"   '  and   Richard  himself   was  a 

]  rofessed  poet,  being  one  of 
.  Hi,  i.n,    le.u.coten      the  troubadours.^    Aftcrstay- 
ing  at  this  interesting  spot  se- 
veral days,  during  which  the  galleys  he  had  hired 
at  Marseilles  came  round  to  him  from  Naples,  he 


"  lie  was  bom  a  poet — if  not  in  the  sense  of  Horace,  at  least 
genealogically — for  his  mother  Eleanor,  as  well  as  his  matem.il 
gr.indfather,  were  trouljadors,  and  the  rank  w.is  m.ide  heredi- 
tarr  in  some  families.     He  merited  it  by  his  compositions. 
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mounted  his  horse,  and  left  Salerno  on  the  13th  of 
September.  He  rode  across  tlie  Pi^stan  plain,  and 
through  the  luxuriant  district  of  Cilento,  into 
Calabria,  his  galleys  following  along  shore,  from 
which  his  own  path  was  seldom  very  distant. 


Roads  there  were  none;  and  as  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season,  he  must  have  en- 
countered great  difficulties  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tain-sti-eams,  for  he  did  not  reach  Mileto  till  the 
21st.  From  that  town  he  spurred  on  with  only  one 
knight  to  accompany  him.  At  last  he  reached  the 
shore  of  the  narrow  strait,  commonly  called  the 
Faro,  wdiicli  sepai-ates  Calabria  from  Sicily,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  tent  hard  by  the  famed  rocks 
and  caverns  of  Scylla.  The  next  morning  (Sep- 
tember 23),  being  either  advised  by  signal,  or  by 
some  one  of  the  Marseilles  galleys,  the  mass  of 
his  fleet  crossed  over  from  the  island  to  receive 
him.  He  embarked,  and  scorning,  or  being  igno- 
rant of  the  Homeric  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  was  presently  wafted  over  to  the  uoble 
Vol.  I. 


harbour  of  Messina,  which  he  entered  with  so 
much  splendour  and  majesty,  and  such  a  clangour 
of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments, that  he  astonished  and  alarmed  the  Sicili- 
ans, and  the  French  also,  Avho  had  reached  that 
port  with  a  shattered  fleet  a  week  before  him. 
The  first  feelings  of  the  allies  and  confederates 
in  the  Holy  War  towards  each  other  were  not  of 
an  amicable  nature;  and  Philip,  foreseeing,  it  is 
said,  that  dissensions  would  be  inevitable  if  the 
two  armies  passed  much  time  together  in  inac- 
tivity, got  ready  his  fleet  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
set  sail  for  the  East.  But  contrary  winds  and 
storms  drove  him  back  to  Messina;  and  it  was 
then  resolved,  for  the  misfortune  of  the  country, 
that  the  two  kings  should  winter  there  together, 
and  find  supplies  for  their  armies  as  best  they 
could. 

The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  then  comprised 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  all  those  parts  of  Lower 
Italy  now  included  in  the  Neapolitan  realm, 
\vas  in  a  distracted  state.  A  few  years  befoi'c, 
under  the  reign  of  William  I.,  or  of  his  heroic 
father,  Ruggiero,  when  the  kingdom  was  united, 
and  their  powerful  fleets  of  galleys  gave  the  law 
in  both  seas  (the  Tyrrhenian  and  the  Adriatic), 
the  Sicilians  might  have  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  insolent  crusaders,  nume- 
rous as  they  were;  but  Richard,  who  had  a  pri- 
vate account  to  settle  with  their  king,  well  knew 
their  present  weakness,  and  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  King  of  Sicily,  who  had 
scarcely  been  ten  months  on  the  throne,  and  who 
reigned  by  a  disputed  title,  was  Tancred,  a  prince 
of  the  Norman  line,  of  great  valour  and  ability. 
Richard's  sister,  Joan,  who  had  been  wedded 
when  a  mei-e  child,  had  borne  her  husband  no 
children;  and,  after  nine  years'  marriage  with 
her.  King  William  II.,  commonly  called  "  The 
Good,"  became  uneasy  about  the  succession,  and 
resorted  to  cui-ious  measures  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
the  legitimate  line.  The  only  legitimate  member 
of  the  family  living  was  an  aunt  about  the  same 
age  as  himself — a  posthumous  child  of  his  grand- 
father, the  great  Ruggiero.  The  Princess  Con- 
stance had  been  bi'ought  up  from  her  infancy  in  re- 
ligious retirement,  and  was  living  in  a  convent 
— some  w^'iters  say  she  had  taken  the  veil  and  the 
vows  of  a  nun  long  before — when  her  nejjhe-w, 
the  king,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  for  his  succes- 
sor. Notwithstanding  her  acknowledged  legiti- 
macy, William  the  Good  knew  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  propose  a  single  woman  to  his 
warlike  barons  as  their  queen;  for  in  their  eyes 
a  female  sovereignty,  notwithstanding  then-  chiv- 
alrous devotedness  to  the  fair  sex,  was  an  abso- 
lute absurdity.  William  therefore  looked  aln-oad 
for  a  i^owerful  husband  that  might  assert  her 
rights;  or,  considering  the  age  of  the  parlies,  he 
38 
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raiglit  I'casonably  have  liopeJ  to  live  to  see  a  sou 
of  his  aunt's  grow  up  before  he  died.  He,  there- 
fore, negotiated  a  marriage  with  Henry,  the  sou 
and  heir  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Considering  the  country  and  climate,  and  the 
juvenile  age  at  which  royal  ladies  were  tlieu 
given  in  marriage,  Constance  was  rather  in  ad- 
vanced life,  for  she  wi\s  thirty-two  years  old ! 
The  dower  aud  the  hope  of  succession,  were,  how- 
ever, brilliant  and  tempting;  aud  Heniy  espoused 
her  with  gi-eat  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  1186, 
in  the  city  of  Milan.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1189— little  more  than  three  years  after  this 
maiTiage,  aud  between  nine  aud  ten  mouths  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  at  Messina — 
William  the  Good  died  at  Palermo,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  childless  widow, 
Joan,  the  sister  of  Eichard,  w^ho  was  only  in  her 
twenty-fourth  yeai',  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
This  successor  was  declared  by  his  will  to  be  his 
aunt  Constance,  to  whom,  and  to  her  husband 
Henry,  some  time  before  his  decease,  he  had, 
accoi'diug  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  made  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  the  Faro, 
take  an  anticipatory  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the 
town  of  Troja,  in  Ajiulia.  But  he  was  no  sooner 
dead  thau  his  will  aud  the  oaths  he  had  exacted 
were  alike  disregarded.  The  prejudice  against  a 
female  succession  was  as  strong  as  ever;  aud  it 
was  not  prejudice,  but  laudable  policy,  in  the 
people  of  the  South  to  be  adverse  to  the  rule  of 
the  German  emperors,  who  were  already  foi'mid- 
able  in  the  north  of  Italy,  w^hich  they  had  deluged 
with  blood,  aud  who  threatened  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  whole  peninsula.  By  the  insular 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  Sicily  proper,  the 
notion  of  being  governed  by  Henry,  a  foreign 
prince,  was  held  in  abhorrence.  Constance  and 
Heniy  were  both  far  away  at  the  time,  and,  en- 
couraged by  these  feeliugs  and  cii-cumstances, 
several  of  the  gi-eat  barons,  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  royal  family,  advanced  claims 
to  the  crown.  It  was  difficult,  and  in  part  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  these  pretensions;  but  at 
length  the  mass  of  the  peoi>le  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles  agi'eed  to  elect  Tancred, 
CJount  of  Lecce,  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  but  reputed  of  illegitimate  birth, 
though  avowedly  born  of  a  lady  of  the  noblest 
rank.  In  Sicily,  as  in  England,  the  church  had 
made  gi-eat  advances  m  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  legitimacy;  but  these  rights  were,  as  yet, 
far  from  being  imperative  or  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  who,  in  all  circumstances,  would 
have  i)ref erred  a  bastard  to  a  woman,  and  whose 
choice  on  the  pi-esent  occasion  fell  on  a  prince  of 
ripe  manhood  aud  mature  experience,  who  had 
many  qualities  to  recommend  him,  l)esides  that 
of  his  descent  from  the  great  Euggiero,  the  foim- 


der  of  the  dynasty.  Tancred  was,  therefore, 
hailed  king  by  public  acclamation,'  and  solemnly 
crowned  at  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1190.  His  election  by  the  nobles  aud  peoj)k',  or 
his  right,  was  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  Pome, 
just  as  that  of  Stephen  had  been  in  England,  and 
the  reigning  pope  (Clement  III.)  sent  him  the 
usual  bulls  of  investiture  aud  the  benediction. 
Though  acceptable  and  dear  to  the  people,  Tan- 
ci-ed's  throne  was  immediately  disturbed  by  his 
disappointed  competitors,  and  by  Archbishop 
Walter,  aud  some  of  the  Apuliau  barons,  who 
declared  for  Constance,  aud  armed  in  her  cause. 
In  the  island  of  Sicily  this  insurrection  was  de- 
feated by  the  unanimity  of  the  people;  and  pass- 
ing over  to  the  continent  in  jierson,  Tancred  pre- 
sently reduced  most  of  the  Apulian  barons  to  his 
obedience.  But  the  civil  war  had  weakened  him: 
plots  aud  conspiracies  were  fonning  against  him; 
and  Henry  of  Swabia,  now  emperor,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Barbarossa,  was  on  his  march  to 
the  south  with  a  powerful  army,  to  claim  the 
throne  for  Constance,  when  Richard,  received 
as  a  guest,  commenced  his  course  of  aggi'essious.- 
The  question  of  Tancred's  legitimacy  was  not, 
in  itself,  likely  to  claim  much  of  the  Lion-heart's 
attention;  his  quarrel  had  a  more  private  gi-ound. 
When  the  late  king,  William  the  Good,  married 
his  sister  Joan,  iu  the  first  impulse  of  love  aud 
genei'osity,  he  gave  her  a  magnificent  dower  ^ 
the  cities  of  Monte  Sant'  Augelo  and  Vesti;  the 
towns  and  tenements  of  Ischitella,  Peschici,  Vico, 
Caprino,  Castel  Pagano,  and  othei's,  with  their 
several  castles;  Lesiua  and  Varano,  with  their 
lakes  and  the  forests  adjoining;  two  stately  mo- 
nasteries, with  their  pastures,  woods,  aud  vine- 
yards— iu  short,  in  one  extensive  and  solid  mass, 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  country  comprised  iu 
the  great  promontory  of  Monte  Gargano,  between 
the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  the  Abruzzi,  was 
allotted  to  the  fair  daughter  of  our  Henry  II. 
Tancred,  on  his  accession,  had  withheld  this 
splendid  dower,  und  had  even,  it  was  said,  de- 
23rived  the  young  queen-dow;iger  of  her  jiersonal 
liberty.^  Richard's  first  demand  wa^  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  sister;  and,  whether  she  had 
been  a  prisoner  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Tancred  sent  her  immediately  to  her  brother, 
from  Palermo  to  Messina,  escorted  by  the  royal 
galleys.  The  impetuous  King  of  England  then 
demanded  her  dower,  which,  under  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Tancred  to  put 
her  in  possession  of,  as  the  territories  lay  in  the 


>  Giannone  says,  "Tancredi  adunque  non  altro  titolo  piil 
plau-abile  poteva  allegar  per  sC;,  se  non  la  volontii  de'  Popoli." 
This  great  writer,  no  doubt,  thought  the  "will  of  the  people' 
one  of  the  best  of  rights,  but  he  durst  not  say  so,  when  and  uhei-e 
he  wrot,e. 

'^  Any4o  di  Costanzn  :   Giannoiu ;   FazcUo  :   Muralori. 

^  thib  fact  is  not  admitted  by  the  oldest  Sicilian  historians. 
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very  heart  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  continental 
barons,  who  were  again  in  revolt.  Without  wait- 
ing the  result  of  peaceful  negotiations,  into  which 
Tancred  readily  entered,  Richard,  embarking  part 
of  his  ai-my,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and 
took  possession,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Bagnai'a,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Cala- 
bria. Leaving  his  sister  Joan  with  a  good  gar- 
rison in  this  castle,  he  returned  to  Messina  to 
commit  another  act  of  aggi-ession.  There  was  a 
monastery  on  the  sea-shore  (a  little  beyond  the 
port  of  Messina)  that  covered  one  of  the  flanks 
of  his  army,  which  v/as  encamped  outside  the 
town.  The  place  was  capable  of  being  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  otherwise  well  suited  to  his 
purpose;  so  he  cb'ove  the  monks  out  of  it,  and, 
garrisoning  it  for  himself,  converted  it  into  a 
place  of  arms  and  military  storehouse.  Whether 
the  poor  Sicilians  loved  these  monks '  or  not,  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  was  dear  to 
them,  and  they  were  probably  as  jealous  as  at  the 
time  of  tlie  "  Vesi^ers,"  a  century  later;  and  when 
Richard's  disorderly  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  very 
day  after  this  seizure  of  the  monastery,  "  strolled 
licentiously  through  tlie  city,  with  much  lascivi- 
ousness,"-  the  town's-people  set  upon  them  in  the 
streets,  killed  several  of  them,  and  then  closed 
the  gates  of  the  town.  On  this,  the  whole  camp 
armed,  and  English,  Normans,  Angevins,  Poic- 
tevius,  with  the  rest  that  followed  Richard's 
standard,  rushed  to  the  walls,  and  would  have 
scaled  them  then,  had  not  their  king  ridden 
among  them,  and  commanded  them  to  desist, 
beating  them  the  while  with  his  truncheon  as 
hard  as  he  could.^  He  then  went  to  the  quarters 
of  the  King  of  France,  whither  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  soon  repaired.  After  mutual  com- 
plaints, promises  of  redress  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  the  king  drew  olf  his  men  to  their 
tents  and  ships.  On  the  following  morning  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held,  with  a  view  of  provid- 
ing for  future  tranquillity  and  concord  among  all 
parties;  for  Richard's  men  and  tlie  followers  of 
the  French  king  regarded  each  other  with  evil 
eyes,  and  had  already  shed  some  blood  in  brawls. 
The  prelates  and  chief  barons  of  the  two  nations, 
and  the  principal  men  of  Messina,  went  with 
Philip  to  the  quarters  of  Richard.  While  they 
were  deliberating,  a  troop  of  incensed  Sicilians 
gathered  on  the  hills  above  the  English  camp, 
with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  attacking  the 
king.  A  Norman  knight  was  wounded  by  these 
peojjle,  and  so  great  an  uproar  arose,  that  Richard 
rushed  from  the  conference,  and  called  all  his 
men  to  arms.     The  Enfrlish  and  Normans  rushed 


'  From  some  accounts  it  ai^pears  that  the  monastery  was  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  monks.  If  that  were  the  case,  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  veiy  dear  to  the  Messiuese. 

'^Faztllo:  1st.  de  Sic.  ^Iloved.;    Vinesavf. 


uj)  the  hill-side;  but  the  French  did  not  move, 
and  Philip  at  one  moment  seemed  inclined  to 
take  part  with  the  Sicilians.  Richard  drove  the 
multitude  from  the  hill  and  followed  them  at 
sword-point  to  the  city.  Some  of  the  English 
entered  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  but  the  gates 
were  then  closed,  and  the  citizens  prepared  to 
defend  their  walls.  Five  knights  and  twenty 
men-at-arms  were  killed  before  the  walls,  but 
Richard,  having  brought  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  force,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  planted 
his  banner  on  its  loftiest  tower,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  town,  or  one  taken  in  regular  warfare. 
At  this  exhibition  Philip  was  greatly  incensed; 
but  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  sworn 
brothers  in  arms  was  avoided  for  the  present,  by 
Richard's  consenting  to  lower  his  banner,  and 
commit  the  city  to  the  keeping  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  and  Templars,  till  his  demands  upon 
Tancred  should  be  satisfied. 

Two  of  Tancred's  nobles  and  prime  favourites 
— his  admiral  and  another — commanded  at  Mes- 
sina at  the  time  of  Richard's  arrival.  Seeing 
that  resistance  was  vain,  and  feeling  that  their 
dignity  was  committed  by  remaining  in  a  town 
where  a  foreign  prince  gave  the  law,  they  both 
retired  with  their  families  and  moveable  pvo- 
perty;  upon  which,  Richard  seized  their  liouses, 
galleys,  and  whatever  else  they  had  not  been  able 
to  cari-y  oil"  with  them.  He  made  a  complete 
castle  of  the  monastery  on  the  sea-side,  digging 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  round  it,  and  he  built  a 
new  fort  on  the  hills  above  the  town.*  These, 
and  other  ])roceedings,  excited  the  envy  and  dis- 
gust of  Philip;  but  they  probably  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Tancred,  who,  iu  the 
difliculties  under  which  he  was  labouring,  could 
hardly  contend  with  so  fierce  and  powerful  a 
disputant.  Richard  demanded  for  his  sister  all 
the  territories  before-mentioned,  together  with  a 
golden  chair,  a  golden  table,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  two  golden  trestles  for 
supporting  the  same,  twenty-four  silver  cujjs,  and 
as  many  silver  dishes — to  all  which,  it  appears, 
she  as  queen  was,  by  the  custom  of  that  kingdom, 
entitled.  After  all  this,  he  demanded  for  him- 
self, as  representative  and  heir  of  his  father,  a 
tent  of  silk,  large  enough  to  accommodate  200 
knights  sitting  at  meals,  60,000  measures  of 
wheat,  and  60,000  of  barley,  with  100  armed  gal- 
leys equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years. 
In  the  end,  Richard  either  proposed  or  agreed  to 
a  comjiensation  in  mojiey.  Twenty  thousand 
golden  oncie^  were  paid  in  satisfaction  of  all 
Joan's  demands,  and  20,000  more  were  paid  to 


■"  Tlds  castle,  called  Mattagriffone,  after  having  been  enlarged 
.niid  repaired  at  different  periods,  still  frowns  over  Messina. 

^  An  oncio.  is  a  Sicilian  gold  coin ;  the  present  value  is  about 
ton  shillings  English. 
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liiohard  himself,  but  not  in  satisfaction  for  his 
claim,  ■which  he  waiveil  (caring  littk^,  probably, 
on  what  ground  he  obtained  the  money,  .so  long 
as  he  got  it),  but  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  which 
he  concludeil.'  lie  atHanced  his  young  nephew 
Arthur,  who  was  his  heir  presumptive,-  to  an 
iufajit  daughter  of  Timcrcd,  and  engaged,  in  case 
the  marriage  should  be  prevented  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  that  he  or  his  heirs  would 
repay  to  Tancred  or  his  heirs  the  20,000  oncie 
then  received  by  him,  as  the  dower  of  the  infant. 
But  the  treaty  went  further  than  this;  for  liichard 
guai-anteed  to  Tancred  the  possession  of  Apulia, 
which  was  pai-tly  in  revolt,  and  of  the  important 
city  or  Capua,  which  had  never  submitted  to  the 
new  king.  He,  indeed,  contracted  with  him 
what  we  now  call  an  alliance  olfensive  and  defen- 
sive— a  league  he  had  cause  to  regret  when  his 
evil  fortune  threw  him  into  the  power  of  Tan- 
cred's  competitor,  the  Emperor  Henry.  The 
treaty  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  who  was  invited,  both  by 
Richard  and  by  Tancred,  to  enforce  its  obser- 
vance, should  any  want  of  faith  be  shown  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  sequel. 
The  money  obtained  was  lavished  by  Richard  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  thoughtless  and  wild; 
but  his  liberality  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
popularity  with  the  crusading  host.  Such  a  mul- 
titude of  men  collected  on  one  point  had  greatly 
raised  the  price  of  provisions;  and  Richard's  trea- 
sure, and  his  table  too,  were  open  to  the  crossed 
knights  of  all  countries,  who  complained  of  the 
expeusiveness  of  their  sojourn  at  Messina.  On 
the  feast  of  Christmas  he  gave  a  splendid  ban- 
quet, to  which  he  invited  every  man  of  the 
rank  of  a  knight  or  gentleman,  in  both  armies; 
and  when  the  dinner  was  over,  he  made  a  pre- 
sent in  money  to  each,  the  amount  being  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  A 
little  army  of  troubadoui"s  and  minstrels,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Aquitaine  and  the  rest  of 
the  south  of  France,  constantly  sang  his  praises. 
Part  of  the  winter  mouths  were  sj^ent  in  repair- 
ing the  ships,  and  in  preparing  catapults,  man- 
ginalls,  and  other  warlike  engines,  wherewith  to 
batter  the  walls  of  the  infidel  towns  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  timber  for  which  was  cut  on  the 
mountains  of  Sicily  and  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Calabria.  But  still  time  hung  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  the  imi^atient  Richax-d.     In  a  period  of 

'  The  Sicilian  historians  mention  only  one  payment  of  20,000 
oncie,  and  this  they  pnt  down  to  the  account  of  the  dota,  or 
dower  of  Tancred's  daughter. 

*  In  the  treaty,  Ricliard  styled  him  his  "most  dear  nephew 
and  heir,"  mentioning,  however,  the  condition  of  his  dying 
without  children — 'Si  foHi  sine  prole  nos  ohire  coniingeret." — 
Recueil  des  Ilisloriens  de  France;  Daru,  Hist,  de  la  Brelagne. 
The  iinfortimate  Arthur  was  little  more  than  two  years  old  at 
the  time  of  this  contract.  ^  liolinshcd. 

•  There  are  several  versions  of  this  mrsterious  stor\- ;  we  have 


inactivity  he  wiis  seized  with  a  fit  of  devotion  an<l 
])enitence.  He  called  all  the  i)rclates  together 
that  wei-e  then  with  his  host  at  ^lessina,  into  the 
chapel  of  Reginald  de  Moiac,  in  whose  house  he 
then  resided;  and  there,  in  presence  of  them  all, 
falling  down  upon  his  knee.ci,  he  confessed  his 
sins  and  the  profligate  life  wliich  he  had  hitherto 
led,  humbly  i-cceived  the  penance  enjoined  him 
by  the  bisShops;  "and  so,"  adds  an  old  histo- 
rian, who  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
deeds  of  his  after  life,  "  he  became  a  new  man, 
fearing  God,  and  delighting  to  live  after  his 
laws."^ 

A  short  time  after  those  exorcises,  Richard 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  flanks  of  the 
towering  and  smoking  Mount  Etna,  which  had 
recently  been  in  active  eruption.  At  the  city  of 
Catania  he  was  met,  by  appointment — and  it  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time — by  Tancred.  The  two 
kings  embraced,  and,  walking  in  splendid  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral  church  (another  work  of 
the  Normans),  prayed,  kneeling  side  by  side,  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  St.  Agatha.  They  lived  in 
great  cordiality,  and  each  seemed  to  entertain  a 
high  respect  for  the  valour  and  character  of  the 
other.  Like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  they  exchanged 
presents,  Tancred  giving  Richard  a  ring,  and 
Richard  giving  Tancred  a  sword,  reputed  to  be 
the  enchanted  blade,  Excalebar,  or  Caliburu,  of 
the  British  King  Arthur.  But  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty also  gave,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Holy  War, 
four  large  ships  and  fifteen  galleys.  On  his  rc- 
tiu'n  to  Messina,  he  accompanied  his  guest  for 
many  miles,  even  as  far  as  the  town  of  Taormina; 
and  before  they  parted  there,  it  is  said,  he  gave 
to  Richard  a  letter,  wherein  the  French  king  de- 
clared his  majesty  of  England  to  be  a  traitor, 
who  meant  to  break  the  peace  and  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  ofi"ered  to 
assist  Tancred  to  drive  him  and  his  English  out 
of  the  island.  Coeur  de  Lion,  after  a  furious  ex- 
l^losion,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Philip,  his 
liege  and  sworn  comrade  in  that  pilgrimage, 
could  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness.  Tancred 
declared  that  the  letter  had  really  been  delivered 
to  him,  as  from  the  King  of  France,  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  and  he  vowed  that,  if  the  duke 
should  deny  having  so  delivered  it,  he  would 
made  good  his  charge  upon  him,  in  the  lists,  by 
one  of  his  barons.*  When  he  arrived  at  the 
camp,  Richard  met  Philip  with  a  clouded  brow. 


chosen  that  which  appears  most  natural.  If  there  was  any  de- 
ceit about  the  letter,  it  was  practised  by  Tancred.  It  ia  said 
that  before  Kicliard's  arrival  the  Sicilian  ))rince  had  offered  one 
of  his  daughters  to  I'hilip  for  liis  infant  son,  and  that  tlie 
French  king  liad  rejected  the  alliance.  But,  again,  it  is  said, 
that,  a  few  hours  after  Richard  had  left  liim  at  Taormina,  Tan- 
cred met  I'hilip  at  the  same  town,  and  passed  the  niglit  witli 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  native  historians  are  provolc- 
iugly  silent  on  nearly  all  the  transactions  of  the  crusaders  in 
Sicily. 
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and  a  day  or  two  after,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
their  many  altercations,  lie  produced  the  letter, 
and  asked  the  French  king  if  he  knew  it  ?  Philip 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  vile  forgery,  and,  changing 
defence  into  attack,  accused  Richard  of  seeking  a 
pretext  for  breaking  off  his  marriage  with  the 
French  princess.  All  the  clamour 
Richard  had  raised  for  his  affianced 
bride,  in  the  last  months  of  his 
father's  reign,  was  merely  for  poli- 
tical purposes;  as  soon  as  Henry 
died  he  dropjied  all  mention  of  the 
Lady  Aliz ;  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, as  Philip  no  doubt  well  knew, 
he  had  contracted  a  very  different 
alliance,  and  was  every  day  expect- 
ing another  wife.  "  I  see  what  it 
is,"  said  Plnlip;  "  you  seek  a  quar- 
rel with  me,  in  order  not  to  marry 
my  sister,  whom,  by  oath,  you  are 
bound  to  marry;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
that  if  you  abandon  her,  and  take 
another,  I  will  be  all  my  life  the 
mortal  enemy  of  you  and  yours." 
Richard  i-eplied  that  he  could  not 
and  never  would  marry  the  prin- 
cess, as  it  was  of  public  notoriety 
that  his  own  father,  Henry,  had 
had  a  child  by  her;  and,  according 
to  the  minute  relater  of  these  cm-i- 
ous  passages,  he  produced  many 
witnesses  to  prove  to  Philip  the 
dishonour  and  shame  of  his  own 
sister.  True  or  false,  this  exposure 
was  a  cruel  and  degrading  blow,  not 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given.' For  the  present,  however, 
Philip  bartered  his  sister's  honour 
for  a  pension,  agi'eeing  to  release 
Richard  from  his  previous  matri- 
monial conti'act,  and  permit  him 
to  marry  whatsoever  wife  he  chose,  for  2000 
marks  a-year,  to  be  paid  for  tlie  term  of  five 
years.  Besides  promising  this  money,  Richard 
engaged  to  restore  the  Princess  Aliz,  together 

'  Accordi'nj  to  aji  old  French  writer  the  insult  was  "a  nail 
stuck  in  and  driven  thi'ougli  the  heart  of  Philip." — De  SeiTSs, 
Inventaire  General  de  I'llist.  de  France.  Roger  of  Hovoden  gives 
the  fullest  account  of  this  quar/el.     See  also  Diccto. 

2  Tlie  architectural  parts  of  Queen  Berengaria's  tomb,  from 
■wliich  this  effigy  is  derived,  wei'e  discovered  in  the  mined 
church  of  the  abbey  of  L'Espan,  near  Mans,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  barn.  The  elKgy  itself  was  concealed  beneath  a 
coasidcrable  quantity  of  wheat.  Beside  the  effigy  were  lying  the 
bones  of  the  queen.  Three  men,  who  had  assisted  in  the  work 
of  destiiiction,  stated  that  the  monument  with  the  figiu's  upon 
it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle  at  the  east  end  of  the  church; 
that  there  was  no  coffin  found  within  it,  but  a  small  square  bos 
containing  bones,  pieces  of  linen,  some  stuff  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a  slate  on  wlvich  was  an  inscription.  The  slate  alluded 
to  in  this  statement  was  found  in  the  possession  ol  a  canon  of 
the  chm-ch  of  St.  Julien,  at  Mans.  Upon  it  was  engraved  the  m- 


Efi'Igy  op  Beueng.vp.ia,  Quoon  of 
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with  the  fortresses  received  as  her  marriage 
portion,  as  soon  as  he  should  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  —  [Eventually  the  lady  was  not  re- 
stored till  some  years  after  that  event,  when 
she  espoused  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.] — This  pre- 
cious arrangement,  and  the  settlement  of  other 
differences,  wei-e  confirmed  on  both 
sides  by  fresh  oaths.  Philip  then 
got  ready  for  sea,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing some  vessels  and  stores  bounti- 
fully given  him  by  Richard,  he  set 
sail  on  the  30th  of  March,  1191, 
for  Acre.  Richard,  with  a  few  of 
his  most  splendid  galleys,  accom- 
panied him  down  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  returning  the  same  evening 
to  Reggio,  on  the  Calabrian  coast, 
took  on  board  his  new  bride,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, waiting  only  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  king.  This  lady 
was  Berengaria,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Richard 
had  seen  her  in  her  own  country  a 
year  or  twobefore  his  father's  death, 
and  was  passionately  enamoured  of 
her  at  the  moment  when,  to  annoy 
nenry,he was  raising suchaclamour 
for  the  Princess  Aliz.  His  passion 
was  disinterested;  for  he  gained  no 
territories  by  the  union,  and  seems 
to  have  stipulated  for  no  political 
advantages,  when  he  despatched  his 
mother  Eleanor  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Berengaria.  It  is  said  that  the  fair 
maiden  partook  of  his  generous  pas- 
sion, and  that,  without  being  deterred 
by  the  many  dangers  and  privations 
to  which  she  exposed  herself,  she 
joyfully  consented  to  travel  with 
her  mother-in-law  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  thence  to  follow 
her  husband  beyond  sea  to  the  land  of  Paynim. 
Leaving  Navarre  with  a  suitable  escort  of 
barons,  knights,  and  priests,  the  young  Beren- 


scription  following : — "  Mausoleum  Istud  Serenissime  Berengarioe 
AnglorumRegiuaihujusCenobUFundatricisInclitaj  restaiu"atum 
efc  in  augustiorem  locum  Inuio  translatum  fait  in  eoq.  recondita 
sunt  ossa  hacc  quae  reperta  iiieriuit  in  antique  tumulo  die  37 
Maii  Anno  Domini  1672."  The  effigy  represents  the  queen  with 
her  hair  unconfined,  but  partly  concealed  by  the  coverclrief,  over 
which  is  placed  an  elegant  crown.  Her  mantle  is  fastened  by  a 
narrow  band  crossing  her  breast;  a  large  pennail  or  brooch  richly 
set  with  stones  confines  her  tunic  at  the  neck.  To  an  ornamen- 
ted gh-dle  wliich  encircles  her  waist,  is  attached  a  smaU  almon- 
iero  or  pui'se  to  contain  alms.  The  queen  holds  in  her  hands  a 
book,  singular  from  the  circumstance  of  having  embossed  on 
the  cover  a  second  representation  of  herself  as  lyhig  on  a  bier, 
with  waxen  torches  burning  in  candlesticks  by  her  side. — Sto- 
thard's  Monumenlal  EiJir/ics  of  Great  Britain.  The  tomb  and 
effigy  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceutui-y. 
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garia  uiid  Eleanor,  whose  activity  was  not  des- 
troyed by  aj,'e,  travelled  by  laiul  to  Naples,  aud 
from  that  gay  city  on  through  the  passes  of 
Moutoforte  aud  Boviuo,  aud  across  the  vast 
Apulian  i)lain,  to  the  aucieut  city  of  Brindisi, 
there  to  wait  uutil  the  French  king  should  be 
out  of  the  way.  As  the  expedition  of  Richard 
w;i3  so  nearly  reatly  for  sea  when  the  royal 
travellers  arrived,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
delay  its  sailiug,  and,  as  the  jienitential  season 
of  Lent  was  not  quite  over,  the  marriage  was  not 
celebrated  at  Messina;  and  the  queen-mother, 
having  placed  the  bride  under  the  matroidy  care 
of  her  own  daughter  Joan,  the  dowager  queen  of 
Sicily,  embarked  for  England  four  days  after. 

The  day  after  Eleanor's  departure  the  whole 
fleet  set  sail  for  Acre.  As  a  rapid  current  cai'ried 
it  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  it  presented 
an  imposing  appearance,  that  called  forth  the 
involuntary  admii-ation  of  the  peo])le  of  either 
shore — the  Sicilians  saying  that  so  gallant  an  ar- 
mament had  never  before  lieen  seen  there,  aud 
never  would  be  seen  again.  The  size  aud  beauty 
of  the  shii)S  excited  this  admiration  not  less  than 
their  number.  The  flag  of  England  floated  over 
fifty -three  galleys,  thirteen  dromoues,  "  mighty 
gi-eat  bhips  with  triple  sails," '  one  hundred  ca- 
likes  or  busses,  and  many  smaller  craft.  Thirty 
busses  from  England  had  arrived  just  before, 
bringing  out  fresh  stores  and  men.  The  mari- 
nei-3  of  England,  however,  were  not  then  what 
centm-ies  of  struggle  and  experience  have  made 
them ;  and  when  a  gi-eat  tempest  arose,  soon 
after  leaving  the  Sicilian  sea,  the  whole  navy  was 
"sore  tossed  and  turmoiled,"  and  scattered  in 
all  directions,  not  a  few  of  the  ships  being 
foundered  or  cast  on  shore.^  After  a  narrow 
escape  himself  on  the  coast  of  Candia  or  Crete, 
Richard  got  safely  into  Rhodes;  but  the  ship 
which  bore  his  sister  and  his  bride  was  not  with 
him,  and  he  passed  several  days  in  distressing 
anxiety  as  to  their  fate.  At  Rhodes  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  detained  there  several  days.  Incapable 
of  takmg  the  sea  himself,  he  despatched  some  of 
his  swiftest  vessels  to  look  after  the  ladies  and 
collect  the  scattered  fleet.  Tiiis  storm  blew  more 
mischief  to  the  petty  tyrant  of  Cyprus  than  to 
any  one  else.  One  of  the  English  scouts  returned 
to  Rhodes  with  the  information  that  two  of  his 
ships  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, aad  that  the  people  of  the  country  had 
barbarously  plundered  the  Avi'ecks,  and  cast  the 
marinei-s  and    crusaders   into   jjrison.     Vowing 


'  By  this  is  meant  that  they  were  three-icaited. 

2  It  13  eaiJ,  however,  by  one  who  was  on  board  the  fleet,  that 
the  saUors  did  everytlung  that  it  was  possible  for  human  skill 
to  do  ;  but  old  Vinesauf  was  a  landsman,  and  not  a  good  judge, 
and  people  then  allowed  very  narrow  limito  to  the  extent  of 
human  .skill  in  many  things. 


vengeance,  Richanl  cmbai'ked,  and,  departing 
immediately  with  all  of  the  fleet  that  had  joined 
him  at  Rhodes,  made  way,  with  press  of  oara  and 
sails,  for  the  devoted  island.  OIF  Limisso,  or 
Limasol,  then  the  jaincipal  seaport  town  of  Cy- 
prus, he  found  the  galley  of  his  bride  aud  sister. 
The  sovereign  of  the  island  was  one  Isaac,  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  race  of  the  Comneni,  who 
pompously  styled  himself  "  Emperor  of  Cyprus." 
AVhen  hai-shly  called  upon  for  satisfaction,  he 
put  himself  in  a  postm-e  of  defence,  throwing  out 
some  armed  galleys  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Limasol,  and  drawing  up  his  troops  along 
shore.  These  ti-oops  were  ill  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  the  steel-clad  warrioi-s  of  Richard;  f<jr, 
with  the  exception  of  a  body-guard  which  was 
splendidly  armed  and  appointed,  they  had  no  de- 
fensive armour,  but  were  half  naked,  aud  the 
mass  of  them  had  no  better  weapons  than  clubs 
and  stones.  Richard  boarded  and  took  the  gal- 
leys, dispersed  the  troops,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  with  little  difficulty.  The  in- 
habitants fled,  but  had  not  time  to  carry  off  their 
property,  which  the  cru.saders  made  jn-ize  of. 
They  found  an  abundance  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds;  and  when  Queen  Joan  and  Berengaria 
landed  at  Limasol,  they  were  welcomed  with  a 
feast.  Having  rallied  to  make  another  impotent 
attem\)t  at  resistance,  the  Cypriots  were  surprised 
the  next  morning,  aud  "  killed  like  beasts,"  their 
'•  emjieror  "  saving  his  life  by  fleeing  "  bare  in 
serke  aud  breke."  ^  Isaac,  who  had  now  learned 
to  his  cost  the  might  and  fury  of  the  enemy  he 
had  provoked,  sent  to  sue  for  a  conference  of 
peace.  Richard,  gaily  mounted  on  a  Spanish 
charger,  and  sj)lendidly  attired  in  silk  and  gold, 
met  the  humbled  Greek  in  a  plain  near  Limasol. 
The  terms  he  imposed  were  sufficiently  hai-d. 
That  very  night  the  Greek  fled  to  make  another 
vain  eflbrt  at  resistance;  but  Richard  had  no 
great  right  to  complain  of  this,  seeing  that  he 
treated  Isaac  not  as  a  reconciled  enemy  and  ally, 
but  as  a  prisonfer  of  war,  haviiig  actually  placed 
guards  over  him,  whose  brute  force  the  Greek  de- 
feated by  a  very  excusable  exercise  of  cunning. 
Despatching  part  of  his  army  by  land  into  the 
interior  of  the  countiy,  Richard  embarked  with 
the  rest,  and,  sailing  round  the  island,  took  all 
the  maritime  towns,  and  cut  off  Isaac's  flight  by 
sea,  for  he  seized  every  ship,  and  even  every 
boat,  though  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  Isaac 
fought  another  battle;  but  the  contest  was  iu 
evei'y  way  unequal.  Nicosia,  the  capital,  sur- 
rendered, and  Isaac's  beautiful  daughter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Richard,  who  gave  her  as  a  com- 
panion   to  Berengaria.      Isaac,  who   doated   on 

3  Robert  of  Brunne.  From  Vinesav.f  and  Iloveden  it  appears 
that  Isaac,  betrayed  by  the  Cypriots,  was  surprised  before  ho 
was  out  of  bed,  and  fled  without  armour  or  clothes. 
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Lis  cliild,  lost  all  heart  in  losing  lier,  and  quit- 
ting a  strong  castle  or  fortified  monastery  in 
wliicli  he  had  taken  refuge,  lie  again  sought 
the  presence  of  the  conqueror,  and  tlirew  himself 
at  his  feet,  imjiloring  only  for  tlie  restoration  of 
las  child,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life 
and  limbs.  The  conqueror  would  not 
restore  his  fair  captive,  and  he  sent  her 
father  away  to  be  confined  in  a  strong 
castle  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  The  unfor- 
tuuate  captive  was  loaded  with  chains  ; 
but  it  is  said  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  rank,  Hichard  ordered  that  his 
fetters  should  be  forged  of  silver  in- 
stead of  rude  iron.'  If  the  Cyi^riots 
had  been  discontented  with  their  old 
master,  they  had  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  new  one.  Richard's 
first  act  of  government  was  to  tax 
them  to  the  amount  of  half  of  their 
moveable  property,  after  which  lie  gave 
them  an  empty  confirmation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  in  former  times  under  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  The 
amount  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  which  he  carried  off  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  enabled  the  crusaders 
to  carry  on  their  ojierations  with  much 
greater  vigour  and  success  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done.  Having 
conquered,  and  in  a  manner  settled 
the  island,  he  returned  to  Limasol, 
and  at  length  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Berengaria,  who  was 
anointed  and  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Evreux. 
All  these  imi^ortant  operations  did  not  occupy 
more  than  a  month,  and  granting  the  present  go- 
vernment of  the  island  to  Richard  de  Camville^ 
one  of  the  constables  of  the  fleet,  and  Robert  de 
Turnham,"  Richard  embarked  with  his  fleet  for 
Acre.  Sailing  between  Cyprus  and  the  Syrian 
coast,  he  fell  in  with  adromon,  or  ship  of  the  largest 
size,  whiclx  was  carrying  troops  and  stores  to  the 
great  Saladin.  He  attacked  her  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, threatening  to  crucify  all  his  sailors  if 
they  suii'ered  her  to  escape.  She  was  taken  after 
a  gallant  action,  in  which  the  superior  height  of 
her  board,  and  an  abundant  use  of  the  Grreek 
fire,  to  which  Richard's  followers  were  as  yet  un- 
accustomed, gave  her  for  some  time  a  decided 
advantage.  There  were  on  board  seven  emirs, 
or  Saracens  of  the  highest  rank,  and  650 — some 
say  1500— picked  men.  Thirty-five  individuals 
only  were  saved,  the  rest  were  either  massacred 


or  drowned,  the  great  ship  sinking  before  the 
crusaders  could  remove  much  of  her  cargo.^ 

On  the  8th  of  June  an  astounding  clangour  of 
trumpets  and  drums,  and  every  instrument  of 
war  in  the  Christian  camp,  hailed  the  arrival  of 
Richard  and  his  host  in  the  roadstead  of  Acre. 


TLATN-    A"HD    BAY 


'  Isaac  died  a  prisonei"  four  years  after. 

2  Several  of  the  Italian  historians  say  he  sold  the  govern- 
ment of  C'ypnis  to  the  order  of  the  Templars;  but  this  does 
not  ajijiear  very  probable. 


The  welcome  was  sincere,  for  their  aid  was  in- 
dispensable. The  French  king  had  arrived  some 
time  before,  but  had  done  nothing,  and  the 
afiiiirs  of  the  crusaders  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition; for,  after  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Acre 
the  best  part  of  two  years,  they  were  not  only 
still  outside  the  walls,  but  actually  pressed  and 
hemmed  in,  and  almost  besieged  themselves,  by 
Saladin,  who  occupied  Mount  Carmel  and  all  the 
neighbouring  heights  with  an  immense  army. 
The  loss  of  human  life  was  fearful.  The  sword 
and  the  plague  had  swept  away  six  archbishops, 
twelve  bishops,  forty  earls,  and  500  barons,  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  history,  and  150,000  of 
"  the  meaner  sort,"  who  went  to  their  gi-aves 
without  any  such  record.^  This  heavy  draft 
upon  population  had  been  supplied  by  fresh  and 
continuous  arrivals  from  all  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, for,  like  a  modern  conqueror,  Europe  then 
believed  that  the  fate  of  Syria  and  the  East  lay 


2  Vincsaiif;  Hoveden;  Bohadin,  the  Arab  historian. 

*  We  have  taken  the  very  lowest  estimate.  Vinesauf  calcu- 
lates tliat  oOOjOOO  Christians  perished  during  the  siege.  Bohadin 
and  other  Arabic  writers,  carry  the  number  to  500,000  or  600,000 ! 
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within  the  narrow  circuit  of  Acre.  The  ope- 
ratitms  of  the  crusiulei-s,  which  had  hmguislied 
for  some  weeks,  were  vigorously  renewed  on 
Richard's  ai-rival;  but  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  ciuarrelled  again  almost  as  soon  as  they 
met;  the  besiegers  became  again  inactive,  and 
then  threw  away  some  thousands  of  lives  from 
mere  jnque  and  jealousy  of  each  other.  The 
French  and  the  English  soldiery  took  a  full  share 
in  the  animosities  of  their  resjjective  leaders ;  and 
of  the  other  bodies  of  crusadei-s,  some  sided  with 
riiilip,  and  some  with  Richard.  The  Genoese 
and  Templars  espoused  the  quarrel  of  France; 
the  Pisaus  and  Hospitallers  stood  for  England ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  ajipears  that  Richard's 
more  brilliant  valour,  and  superior  command  of 
money  and  other  means,  rendered  the  English 
faction  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  French 
tried  to  take  the  town  by  an  assault  without  any 
assistance  from  the  English,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish, wishing  to  have  all  the  honour  to  them- 
selves, repeated  the  like  exjieriment  without  the 
French,  and  with  the  like  ill  success.  These  two 
fatal  attemjits  showed  the  necessity  of  co-oper- 
ation, and  another  brief  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected between  the  rivals. 

Richard's  personal  exertions'  attracted  univer- 


sal admiration  in  the  camp,  and  gave  rise  to  fresh 
jealousies  in  the  breast  of  Philip.  At  length, 
being  disappointed  of  aid  from  Cairo,  and  seeing 
that  Saladin  could  no  longer  penetrate  the  Chris- 
tian lines  to  throw  in  provisions,  the  brave  Mus- 
sulman garrison  oflfered  to  capitulate.  After  some 
negotiation,  dui'ing  which  Philip  and  Richard 
once  more  disagreed,  it  was  finally  stipulated 
that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  to  the  cru- 
saders, and  that  the  Saracens,  as  a  ransom  foi- 
their  lives  (for  their  property,  even  to  their  arms, 
was  forfeited),  should  restore  the  wood  of  the 
holy  cross,  set  at  liberty  1500  Christian  captives, 
and  pay  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  Some  thousands 
of  Saracens  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  for- 
tress for  the  performance  of  these  conditions. 
Immediately  afterwards — it  was  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1191 — the  crusaders  entered  Acre,  and 
Saladin,  evacuating  all  his  positions,  retii-ed  a 
short  distance  into  the  interior.  The  banners  of 
the  two  kings  were  raised  with  equal  honour  on 
the  I'amparts;  but  it  appears  that  Richai-d  took  the 
best  house  in  the  place  for  the  accommodation 
of  himself  and  family,  leaving  Philip  to  take 
up  his  lodgings  with  the  Templars.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  entered  this  terrible  town, 
ere  the  French  king  expressed  his  determination 


Acre,  from  the  Beach. — Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition. 


to  return  to  Europe.  The  cause  he  alleged  for 
his  departure  was  the  bad  state  of  his  health ;'- 
but  this  probably  was  not  the  true  one — it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  only  cause.  Though  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  the  jMussuImans,  there 
was  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  among 
the  Christians.  Guy  of  Lusignan  had  worn  the 
crown  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  descendant  of  the 
gi-eat  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  first  Clu-istian 
King  of  Jerusalem ;  but  SybUla  was  dead,  and 


'  He  worked  like  a  common  soldier  at  the  heavy  battering 
engines.  When  sick,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  iu- 
trenchmeuts  on  a  silk  pallet  or  mattre.s9. 

'  Philij)  had  been  sick.  Sr'ome  of  the  French  chroniclers  accuse 
Richard  of  having  given  him  poison  ! 


Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Prince  of 
Tyre,  who  had  married  her  sister,  contended  that 
the  sole  right  of  Guy  of  Lusignan  was  extinct  by 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  crown  de- 
volved to  himself  as  the  husband  of  the  legiti- 
mate heu-ess.  The  dispute  was  refeiTcd  to  the 
English  and  French  monarchs,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  they,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  crusade,  had  never  agi-eed  in  anything, 
should  act  witli  concord  in  this  important  matter. 
As  soon  as  Philip  reached  Acre,  without  waiting 
for  the  opinion  of  Richard,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  Conrad,  who  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  qualified  for  a  throne  that  was  to 
be  won  and  maintained  by  the  sword  than  his 
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miserable  competitor  Lusignan.  Eicliardj  how- 
ever, swayed  by  otlier  motives,  or  possibly  merely 
out  of  pique,  had  declared  against  Conrad,  and 
when  Lusignan  visited  him  as  a  suppliant  in 
Cyprus,  he  had  acknowledged  him  as  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  with  his  usual  liberality,  had 
given  him  a  sum  of  money,  his  majesty  being 
penniless  and  almost  in  want  of  bread.  This 
subject  had  given  rise  to  many  disputes  during 
the  siege,  and  they  were  renewed  with  inci'eased 
violence  when  the  capture  of  Acre  gave  the 
French  and  English  kings  more  leism'e.  In  the 
end,  Philip  was  obliged  to  yield  so  far  to  his 
fiery  and  determined  rival  as  to  allow  that  Lu- 
signan should  be  King  of  Jerusalem  during  his 
life. 

The  King  of  France  was  otherwise  irritated  by 
the  absolute  will  and  constant  domineering  of 
his  rival,  who  was  as  superior  to  him  as  an  ad- 
venturous wai-rior,  as  he  was  superior  to  Richard 
in  policy  and  political  forethought.  One  of  our 
old  rhyming  chroniclers  no  doubt  hit  part  of  the 
truth  when  he  said — 

"  So  that  King  Philip  was  annoyed  there  at  the  thing, 
That  there  wasnot  of  Mm  a  word,  but  all  of  Richard  the  king."' 

But,  after  all,  we  should  be  doing  a  manifest  in- 
justice to  Philip's  consummate  king-craft,  were  we 
not  to  sup230se  that  one  of  his  strongest  motives 
for  quitting  an  unprofitable  crusade,  was  to  take 
advantage  of  Richard's  absence  in  order  to  raise 
and  consolidate  the  French  kingdom — an  end 
perfectly  natural,  and  perhaps  laudable  in  itself, 
however  dishonourable  the  means  that  were  em- 
ployed to  effect  it.  Dazzled  as  he  was  by  di-eams 
of  chivalry  and  glory,  Richard  himself  was  yet 
not  so  blind  as  to  overlook  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened him  in  the  West;  and,  after  his  efibrts  to 
persuade  Philip  to  remain  had  all  failed,  he  ex- 
acted from  him  an  oath  not  to  make  war  upon 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  English  king, 
nor  attack  any  of  his  vassals  or  allies,  until  at 
least  forty  days  after  the  return  of  Richard  from 
Palestine.  Besides  taking  this  oath,  Philiij  agreed 
to  leave  at  Acre  10,000  of  his  followers,  to  be 
immediately  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who,  however,  was  bound  to  recognize 
the  superior  authority  of  the  English  monarch. 
In  the  poi^ular  eye,  Philip  appeared  as  a  deser- 
ter, and  the  mob  of  all  nations  that  witnessed 
his  departure  from  Acre  hissed  him  and  cursed 
him.^  His  absence,  however,  saved  him  from 
direct  participation  in  an  atrocious  deed.  Forty 
days  was  the  term  fixed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  Receiving  neither  the 
Christian  captives,  nor  the  cross,  nor  the  money, 
Richard  made  several  applications  to  Saladin, 


1  Robert  of  Gloucester, 

Vol.  L 


"^  Fine'aiif:  Roger  of  Hoveden. 


who  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions, though  he  sent  to  offer  Richard  some  costly 
presents  for  himself.  A  rumour — apparently 
false — was  spread  through  the  Christian  camp 
and  the  town  of  Acre,  that  Saladin  had  mas- 
sacred his  Christian  captives,  and  the  soldiers 
demanded  instant  vengeance,  making  a  fetu-ful 
riot,  and  killing  several  of  their  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them.  On  the  following  day 
the  term  of  forty  days  expired.  At  an  appointed 
horn*  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the  Saracen 
hostages  were  led  out  beyond  the  barriers  of  the 
French  and  English  camps,  and  butchered  by 
the  exulting  and  rejoicing  crusaders.  Richard 
presided  over  the  slaughter  at  one  camp — the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  other.  Between  2000 
and  3000  prisoners'  were  thus  destroyed,  and 
only  a  few  emirs  and  Mohametans  of  rank  were 
saved  from  the  carnage,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
valuable  ransoms  from  their  families.  Some  cen- 
turies had  to  elapse  ere  this  deed  excited  any 
horror  or  disgust  in  Christendom.  At  the  time, 
and  indeed  long  after,  it  was  considered  as  a 
praisewox'thy  smiting  of  the  infidels — as  a  sacri- 
fice accejitable  to  Heaven. 

Having  restored  the  battered  works  of  Acre, 
Richard  prepared  to  march  ujDon  Jerusalem.  The 
generality  of  the  crusaders  by  no  means  shared 
his  impatience,  "  for  the  wine  (says  old  Vinesauf) 
was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  city 
abounded  with  most  beautiful  girls"— the  gravest 
knights  had  made  a  Capua  of  Acre.  At  length, 
however,  Richard  tore  them  from  these  enjoy- 
ments, and,  leaving  behind  him  his  sister  and 
wife,  and  the  fair  Cypriot,  and  strictly  prohibit- 
ing women  from  following  the  camp,  he  began 
his  march  on  the  22d  of  August.  Thirty  thou- 
sand men,  of  all  countries,  obeyed  his  orders, 
marching  in  five  divisions :  the  Templars  led  the 
van;  the  knights  of  St.  John  brought  up  the 
rear.  Eveiy  night,  when  the  army  halted,  the 
heralds  of  the  several  camps  cried  aloud  three 
times,  "Save  the  holy  sepulchre!"  and  every 
soldier  bent  his  knee,  and  said  "  Amen ! "  Sala- 
din, Avho  had  been  reinforced  from  all  parts,  in- 
fested their  march  every  day,  and  encamped  near 
them  every  night,  with  an  army  greatly  superior 
in  numbers.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Richard 
brought  him  to  a  general  action  near  Azotus,  the 
Ashdod  of  the  Bible,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Ascalon;  and  after  a  disj^lay  of 
valour  which  was  never  surpassed,  and  of  more 
cool  conduct  and  generalship  than  might  have 
been  expected,  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Mourning  the  loss  of  7000  men  and  thirty-two 

^  We  have  again  taken  the  very  lowest  number.  Bohadin,  the 
Arab,  says  that  3000  were  destroyed  by  Richard  alone,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  sacrificed  a  like  number.  Hoveden  says 
that  5000  were  slain  by  t!ie  khig  and  the  duke. 
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emirs,   SalaJiii,   the    victor    of    many  a    field, 
retreated  in  ^-eat  disorder,  finding  time,  bow- 
ever,  to  lay  -waste  the  countiy,  and  dismantle 
the  towns  he  could  not  garrison  or  defend;  and 
Richard  advanced  without  further  ojiposition  to 
Jaffa,  the  Jujipa  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  took 
possession.     As  the  country  in  advance  of  that 
position  was  still  clear  of  enemies,  the  Lion-heart 
would  have  followed  up  his  advantages,  but  many 
of  the  crusadei-s,  less  hardy  than  himself,  were 
worn  out  by  tlie  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
rapid   marches  on   which   he   had  already   led 
them;  and  the  French  barons  urged  the  necessity 
of  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Jafili  before  they 
advanced.     No  sooner  had  Richard  consented  to 
this  an-angement,    than    the 
crusaders,   instead   of   prose- 
cuting the  work  with  vigoiir, 
abandoned    themselves  to  a 
luxui-ious  ease ;  and  Richard 
himself    gave    many  of    his 
days  to  the  sports  of  the  field, 
disregai'ding  the  evident  fact 
that  Saladin  was  again  mak- 
ing  head,   and    that    hordes 
of    Sai'aeens    wei-e    scouring 
the  country  in  detached  par- 
ties.    Several  skirmishes  en- 
sued.    On    such    onslaughts, 
say  the  chroniclers,  Richard's 
cry   was    still    "  St.  George ! 
St.  George  !  "     Many  roman- 
tic feats  and  adventures  are 
related  of  this  flower  of  chi- 
valry— this   pearl   of    ci-usading    princes.      His 
battle-axe    seems    to    have    been    the   weapon 
most   familiar  to   his   stalwart    anu.     He   had 
caused  it  to  be  forged  by  the  best  smiths  in 
England  before  he  departed  for  the  East,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  steel  were  wrought  into  the 
head  of  it,  that  he  might  "  break  therewith  the 
Saracens'  bones." '     Nothing,  it  was  said,  could 
resist  this  mighty  axe,  and  wherever  it  fell,  horse- 
man and  horse  went  to  the  ground.     When  the 
fortifications  of   Jaffa  were  restored,  the   Lion- 
heart  was  duped  into  a  fm-ther  loss  of  time,  by 
a  negotiation  artfully  proposed  by  Saladin,  and 
skilfully  conducted  by  his  brother  Saphadin,  who 
came  and  went  between  the  two  armies,  and  spite 
of  his  turban,  ingi-atiated  himself  with  Richai'd. 
At  last,  the  crusaders  set  forth  fi-om  Jaffa;  but  it 
was  now  the  month  of  November,  and  incessant 


rains,  nearly  equal  to  those  in  tropical  countries, 
wetted  them  to  the  skin,  rusted  their  arms, 
spoiled  their  provisions,  and  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  Crossing  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
where  "  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley"  no  longer  bloomed,  they  pitched  their 
tents  at  Ramula,"  only  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of 
Jaffa;  but  the  wind  tore  them  uj)  and  rent  them. 
They  then  sought  quarters  at  Bethany,  where 
they  were  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Holy  City; 
but  their  condition  became  daily  worse — famine 
disease,  and  desertion  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Richard  was  compelled,  sore  against  his  will,  to 
turn  his  back  on  Jerusalem.  He  retreated 
rapidly  to  Ascalon,  followed  closely  by  tlie  loose 
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light  cavalry  of  the  Kourds  and  Tiuks,  who, 
though  they  could  make  no  impi'ession  on  the 
main  body,  or  even  penetrate  the  rear-guai-d, 
where  the  gallant  knights  of  St.  John  wielded 
sword  and  lance,  yet  did  much  mischief  by  cut- 
ting off  stragglers,  and  caused  gi-eat  distress  by 
keeping  the  whole  force  constantly  on  the  alert 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Ascalon,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews,  was 
still  a  city  of  gi-eat  importance,  being  the  connect- 
ing luik  between  the  Mahometans  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mahometans  in  Egypt.  Saladin  had 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  which  Richard  now 
determined  to  restore  in  all  haste.  To  set  a  good 
examjjle,  he  worked,  as  he  had  already  done  at 
Acre,  upon  the  w-alls  and  battlements,  like  a 
common  mason,  and  he  expected  every  prince 
and  noble  would  do  the  same;  for  the  common 


'  Weber,  Metrical  Romances. 

-  Ramula,  Ramla,  or  Ramali,  is  the  Arimathea  of  Scripture. 
A  little  beyond  it  begin  the  almost  impracticable  mountain 
defiles  of  Judea,  which  extend  to  Jenisalem. 

^  The  to^vn  stood  on  an  extensive  semicircular  liill,  abrupt 
towards  the  sea,  but  declining  very  gradually  landward.  Its 
walls,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  still  remain ;  and 
among  the  ruins,  mingled  with  vestiges  of  more  ancient  date, 


are  a  great  Gothic  church,  a  ijalace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  Forty  columns  of  rose  granite,  still  standing,  are 
8uppo.sed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temi)le  dedicated  to  the  "  hea- 
venly Venus,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  been  plun- 
dered by  tlie  Scythians,  B.C.  630.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  site  is  entirely  abandoned  to 
jackals  and  other  wild  creatures.  The  Ar.abs  call  it  "  Djaurah," 
and  believe  it  t.o  be  the  abode  of  evU  spirits. 
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crusaders  required  a  stimulus,  and  the  Saracens 
seemed  to  be  gathering  for  an  assault  or  siege. 
All  the  men  of  rank,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proud  Duke  of  Austria,  thought  it  no  dishonour 
to  do  as  the  King  oJ^  England  did.     There  was 
an  old  quarrel  between  these  two  i^rinces.     Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Acre,  the  Duke  of  Austria  took 
one  of  the  towers,  and  jilanted  his  banner  upon 
it;  Richard,  eiiraged  at  this  step,  which  appears 
to  have  been,  at  least,  out  of  order,  tore  do^^^l  the 
banner,  and   cast   it   into  the  ditch.      Such   an 
affront  could  never  be  forgotten.   And  now,  when 
urged  by  Eichard  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of 
Ascalon,  the  cluke  replied  that  he  would  not,  see- 
ing that  he  was  the  son  neither  of  a  mason  nor 
of  a  carpenter.     Upon  this,  it  is  reported  that 
Eichai'd  struck  him  or  kicked  him,  and  turned 
him  and  his  vassals  out  of  the  town,  with  threat- 
ening and  most  insulting  language.      Notwith- 
standing the  duke's  refusal,  the  greatest  person- 
ages there,  including  bishops  and  abbots,  as  well 
as  lay  lords,  worked  as  masons  and  carjienters, 
and  the  repairs  were  soon  completed.     Eichai'd 
then  turned   his  attention  to  the   other  towns 
which  Saladin  had  dismantled,  or  which  had  not 
been  previously  fortified ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  and  the  following  spring,  he  made  the 
whole  coast  from  Ascalon  to  Acre  a  chain  of  well- 
fortified  posts;  and  below  Acre  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Gaza.     Before  these  works  were  com- 
pleted,  however,  his  forces  were   considerably 
diminished;    his  lavish  generosity  had  hitherto 
kept  the  French  and  other  soldiers,  not  his  sub- 
jects, together;  but  now  his  treasures  were  nearly 
exhausted.     Hence  arose  a  wonderful  cooling  of 
zeal — a  disposition  even  to  criticise  his  military 
skill,  and  a  pretty  general  defection  on  the  pai't 
of  all  excej^t  his  English  and  Norman  subjects. 
Acre,  a  pleasauter  place  than  Ascalon,  was  again 
crowded  with  jealous  and  mercenary  chieftains, 
and  became  a  very  hot-bed  of  corrujition  and 
political    intrigue.      The   Genoese    and    Pisans 
fought  openly  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  hiding 
theu'  old  animosities  under  the  pretence  of  com- 
bating for  the  rights  of  the  lawful  King  of  Jeru- 
salem; for  Eichard's  treaty  in  favour  of  Guy  had 
not  settled  that  question.     The  Genoese  had  de- 
claimed for  Conrad  of  Montferrat — the  Pisans  for 
Guy  of  Lusignan;  and  when  Conrad  himself,  dis- 
regarding the  treaty  and  the  jjower  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  joined   his  troops  with  those  of  the 
Genoese,  a  sort  of  civil  war  seemed   imminent 
among  all  the  Christians  in  Palestine.     On  this, 
Eichard  moved  from  Ascalon  to  Acre,  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Genoese  and  Pisans, 
and  forced  Conrad  to  I'ctire.     He  attempted  to 
conciliate  that  nobleman,  who  had  given  him 
many  other  causes  of  complaint;  but  Montferrat 
insultingly  rejected  all  overtures,  and  withdrew 


to  his  strong  town  of  Tyre,  where  he  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  common  enemy,  Saladin, 
and  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  GOO  French 
knights  and  soldiers,  whom  he  had  seduced  from 
Richard's  garrison  at  Ascalon.  Saladin,  who  was, 
in  all  res2:)ects,a  rival  worthy  of  Eichard,  gaining 
fresh  heart  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians, 
once  more  condensed  his  forces,  in  the  hope  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  About  this  time  the 
Lion-heart,  in  some  distress  of  mind,  wrote  to 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux,'  who  had  great  interest 
in  several  of  the  European  courts,  earnestly  en- 
treating him  to  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of 
Christendom  to  arms,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  force  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
Jerusalem,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  might  be 
rescued,  and  made  secure  for  the  future.  This 
letter  apparently  was  scarcely  despatched  when 
he  received  others  from  his  mother  Eleanor,  in- 
forming him  that  his  own  throne  in  England  was 
beset  by  the  greatest  of  dangers.  At  this  crisis 
he  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace,  declaring  to 
Saladin  that  he  wanted  nothijig  more  than  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross.  To  this  Saladin  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  that  Jerusalem  was  as  dear  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans as  to  the  Christians,^  and  that  his  con- 
science and  the  law  of  the  Prophet  would  not 
permit  him  to  connive  at  idolatry  or  the  worship- 
ping of  a  piece  of  wood. 

Another  proposal  which  Eichard  is  said  to 
have  made  v/as  still  more  unlikely  to  be  comi^lied 
with:  it  was,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  peacefully  occupied  by  the  contending 
powers  under  a  government  partly  Christian  and 
partly  INIahometan;  and  that  this  strange  rule 
should  be  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Joan, 
Eichard's  sister,  to  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din. If  such  a  proposal  was  ever  made,  we  can 
easily  believe  how  keenly  it  was  opposed  both  by 
Christian  and  Mussulman,  and  how  speedily  it 
was  silenced.  Centuries,  indeed,  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  such  friendly  co-operation  could  be 
established  between  the  followers  of  these  oppo- 
site creeds,  and  hence  the  general  scepticism  with 
which  the  narrative  of  this  treaty  between 
Eichard  and  Saladin  has  been  regarded.  It  is 
pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  amidst  the  atro- 
cities of  the  crusade,  and  the  wholesale  massacres 
of  captives  on  both  sides,  the  contending  parties 
evinced  a  chivalrous  courtesy  towards  each  other 
during  the  intervals  of  truce,  Avhich  modern  wars 
have  seldom  surjiassed.  The  soldiers  of  both 
armies  were  wont  at  these  seasons  to  mingle  in 


1  The  successor  of  St.  Bernard,  who  had  done  more  than  any- 
other  single  individual,  after  Peter  the  Ilermit,  to  promote  tlio 
Crusades. 

2  The  Arabs  still  call  Jerusalem  "  El  Gootz,"  or  "  The  Blessed 
City." 
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frieuilly  intercourse  aiul  military  sports;  and 
when  the  Lion-hcai't  himself  was  stretchetl  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  his  noble  rival  sent  him  presents 
of  the  rich  fruits  of  Syria,  and  the  more  valuable 
luxuiy  of  snow  from  the  distant  mountains  in 
the  interior.  It  is  also  stated  that  Saladin  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  honoiu*  of  Christian 
knighthood,  and  that  his  nei)hew,  the  son  of 
Saphadin,  had  received  the  accolade,  in  like  man- 
ner, from  the  sword  of  Richard  himself. 

In  order  to  reconcile  parties,  and  facilitate  his 
own  return  to  Europe,  Eichard  now  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  whom  he  liberally 
recompensed  by  the  gift  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  consented  that  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who 
was  supported  by  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  Genoese  factions,  should  be  crowned  King  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Conrad  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Tyre,  while  preparing  for  his  corona- 
tion, by  two  of  the  assassins,  the  fanatic  subjects 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  The  murderers 
were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  Hoveden 
and  Vinesauf  both  say  that  the  wi-etches  declai-ed 
that  they  had  murdered  Coni-ad  by  the  order  of 
their  master,  in  revenge  for  injuries  done  to  his 
people,  and  insults  offered  to  himself  by  Conrad, 
whose  imj^rudeut  quaiTel  with  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  was  notorious.  Bohadiu,  the  Arab 
historian,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  men  said  they 
were  employed  by  the  King  of  England;  but  an- 
other Arabic  writer,  of  equal  weight,  says  that 
the  murderers  would  make  no  confession  what- 
ever, but  that,  triumijhing  amidst  their  agonies, 
tliey  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  destined  by 
Heaven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and  glorious  a  cause; 
and  this  account  agi'ees  better  with  the  character 
of  the  wonderful  association  to  which,  they  be- 
longed, and  is  more  probable  than  any  other. 
So  little,  indeed,  did  Conrad  himself  join  in  these 
fii'st  suspicions,  that,  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
recommended  his  widow  to  Eicliards  protection. 
But  the  French  king,  the  German  emperor,  the 
Austrian  duke,  and  other  sovereigns,  were  bm-n- 
ing  with  spite  and  revenge  against  him;  and 
Philip,  more  especially,  who  was  contemplating 
an  attack  on  Richard's  dominions,  in  order  to 
cover  his  infamy,  filled  all  the  West  with  excla- 
mations against  his  rival's  piei-fidy.  In  the  mean- 
while the  French  within  the  town,  declaring  that 
Eichard  had  emjjloyed  the  murderers,  rose  in 
arms,  and  demanded  from  the  widow  of  Com-ad 
that  she  would  resign  Tyre  to  them:  this  she 
refused  to  do,  and  the  people,  siding  Avith  the 
countess,  took  up  aims  against  the  I'rench.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  Count  Hemy  of  Cham- 
pagne, King  Richard's  own  ne]»liew,  made  his 
appearance,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  people, 
took  possession  of  Tyre,  and  the  other  tei-ritories 
in  Palestine  which  had  been  held  by  Conrad. 


Soon  after,  liy  marrying  Conrad's  widow,  young 
Henry  of  Champagne  received  her  claim  to  the 
imaginary  crown,  and  the  crusaders,  with  the 
Christians  in  the  country,  generally  acknowledged 
him  as  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Richai'd  had  attempted  to  conceal  his  many 
causes  of  uneasiness;  and  when  the  army  showed 
that  they  wei-e  aware  that  his  presence  was  most 
earnestly  prayed  for  in  his  own  dominions,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  stating  his  fixed  resolution  of 
remaining  in  Palestine  another  3'ear.  By  his  pro- 
mises and  exertions  he  again  restored  something 
like  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
the  crusaders  once  more  set  out  on  their  march 
towards  Jei'usalem,  under  his  command.  Early 
in  June  he  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Hebron, 
where  he  received  some  messengei's  from  England 
bringing  fresh  accounts  of  plots  within,  and  armed 
confederacies  without  his  dominions.  We  follow 
the  most  consistent,  though  not  the  most  generally 
received  account,  in  saying  that,  on  this  intelli- 
gence, and  at  the  prospect  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  increasing  weakness 
and  destitution  of  the  Christian  forces,  to  whose 
wants  lie  could  no  longer  administer,  Richard 
now  came  to  a  stand,  and  turned  his  heart  to  the 
West.  A  council,  assembled  at  his  suggestion, 
declared  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
would  be  better  to  march  and  besiege  Cairo, 
whence  Saladin  drew  his  main  supplies,  than  to 
attack  Jerusalem.  This  decision  was  perhajis  u 
wise  one,  but  it  came  too  late.  Richard,  how- 
ever, pretended  that  he  would  follow  it,  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  a  song  re- 
flecting, in  severe  terms,  on  his  vacillation,  Rich- 
ard did  not  reply  by  despatching  two  emissaries 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  or  by  adopting 
any  other  unfaii*  measure;  he  revenged  himself 
with  the  same  instrument  with  which  the  offence 
had  been  given,  and  wTote  a  satii'e  on  the  vices 
and  foibles  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  Lion-heart 
should  renoimce  his  gi-eat  enterja-ise  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  mortification.  It  is  related  of  him 
that,  when  a  friend  led  him  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  raised  his  shield  before  his  eyes,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  not  worthy  to  look  upon  the  Holy 
City  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  redeem.  If 
the  expedition  to  Egj-pt  had  ever  been  seriously 
contemjjlated,  it  was  presently  seen  that  it  was 
impracticable;  for  as  soon  as  a  counter-march 
from  the  Hebron  was  spoken  of,  all  disuijjline 
abandoned  the  camp,  and,  after  some  conflicts 
among  themselves,  the  mass  of  the  French  and 
Germans  deserted  the  standai'd  altogether.  Rich- 
ard then  fell  back  upon  Acre.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  the  vigilant  Saladin  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Judea  and  took  the  toA^-n 
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of  Jaffa  all  but  the  citadel.  At  the  first  breath 
of  this  intelligence,  Richard  ordered  such  troops 
as  he  had  been  able  to  keep  together  to  march  by- 
land,  while  he,  with  only  seven  vessels,  should 
hasten  by  sea  to  the  relief  of  Jaffa.     On  arriving 


Jaffa.' — From  Forbin,  Voyage  en  Orient. 

in  the  road  he  found  the  beach  covered  with  a 
host  of  the  enemy;  but,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  advice  and  fears  of  his  companions,  and 
shouting,  "  Cursed  for  ever  be  he  that  foUoweth 
me  not!"  he  leaped  into  the  water.  The  knights 
in  the  ships  were  too  high-minded  to  abandon 
their  king,  and  this  small  body  dispersed  the 
Saracens  and  retook  the  town.  On  the  following 
day,  between  night  and  morning,  Saladin  came 
up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  Richard, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  that  had 
marched  by  land,  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  country  behind  Jaffa.  The  Lion-heart  made 
up  for  his  immense  inferiority  in  point  of  num- 
ber by  careful  and  judicious  arrangement;  and 
the  victory  of  Jaffa,  which  was  most  decisive,  is 
generally  esteemed  as  the  greatest  of  his  many 
exploits.  Overpowered  by  a  generous  admira- 
tion, Saphadin,  seeing  him  dismounted,  sent  him, 
during  the  action,  two  magnificent  horses,  and  on 
one  of  these  Richard  pursued  his  successes  till 
night-fall.  Every  champion  that  met  him  that 
day  was  killed  or  dismounted;  and  the  ordinary 
troops,  whenever  he  headed  a  charge  against 
them,  are  said  to  have  turned  and  fled  at  the  very 
sight  of  him.  It  was  by  deeds  like  these  that 
Richard  left  a  traditionary  fame  behind  him,  that 
grew  and  brightened  with  the  passing  years,  and 
that  his  name  became  a  word  of  fear  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Mussulman  natives. 

'  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  is  bviilt  upon  a  conical  eminence  overhang- 
ing tlie  sea.  The  town  is  girt  on  the  laud  side  by  a  wall,  with 
towei-s  at  imequal  distances.  Its  harbour  is  so  choked  with 
Band  that  small  boats  only  can  enter.  The  roadstead  is  dan- 
geroas,  the  anchorage  being  near  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Jaffa  Is  the 
common  landing-place  of  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  Jerusalem, 
of  which  place  it  may  be  considereil  tlie  port. 


As  the  battle  of  Jaffa  was  the  most  brilliant, 
so  also  was  it  the  last  fought  by  the  Lion-heart 
in  the  Holy  Land.  His  health  and  the  health  of 
his  glorious  adversary  were  both  declining;  and 
a  mutual  res^Dect  facilitated  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
which  was  concluded  shortly 
^^  after.    A  truce  was  agreed  upon 

for  three  years,  three  months, 
three  weeks,  three    days,  and 
tlu-ee  houi-s;  Ascalon  was  to  be 
dismantled,  after  Richard  had 
been  reimbursed  the  money  it 
had  cost  him;   but  Jaffa  and 
Tyre,  with  all  the  castles  and  all 
the  country  on  the  coast  between 
them,  were    to  be  left  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  Chris- 
tians.   The  pilgrims  of  the  West 
were  to  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
pairing to  Jerusalem  at  all  sea- 
sons, Avithout   being   subjected 
to  those  tolls,  taxes,  and  persecu- 
tions which  had  originally  pro- 
voked the  Crusades.     All  parties   immediately 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treaty,  and 
since  they  could   not  enter  Jerusalem  as   con- 
querors,  to   visit   it  as   licensed    pilgrims.      A 
violent   fever,   brought  on   by  his    tremendous 
exertions  in  the  field  of  Jaffa,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  why  Richard  himself  did  not  visit 
Jerusalem;  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  his 
reluctance  to   enter  merely   on   sufferance  that 
town  which  he  had  so  vehemently  hoped  to  con- 
quer, had  some  share  in  this  omission. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1192,  on  the  feast-day 
of  St.  Dionysius,  Richard  finally  set  sail  from  Acre 
with  his  queen,  his  sister  Joan,  the  Cypriot  prin- 
cess, and  the  surviving  bishoj^s,  earls,  and  knights 
of  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaiue. 
The  next  morning  he  took  a  last  view  of  the  moim- 
tains  of  Lebanon  and  the  hills  above  the  Syrian 
shore.  With  outstretched  arms  he  exclaimed, 
"  Most  holy  land,  I  commend  thee  to  God's  keep- 
ing. May  he  give  me  life  and  health  to  return 
and  rescue  thee  from  the  infidel."  A  storm  arose 
and  scattered  the  fleet — it  was  the  usual  season 
for  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Mediterranean; 
but  people  attributed  the  storm  to  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  at  the  Christians  sailing  away  and  leav- 
ing the  tomb  and  the  cross  of  Christ  unredeemed. 
Some  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  hostile 
shores  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  where  the  crews 
were  made  slaves;  others  reached  friendly  ports, 
and,  in  time,  returned  to  England.  The  galley 
in  which  Richard's  wife  and  the  other  ladies  were 
embarked  reached  Sicily  in  safety.  It  is  not  very 
clear  why  Richard  sailed  in  another  vessel,  or 
why  he  did  not  take  his  way  homeward  through 
the  friendly  land  of  Navarre;  but  we  are  told 
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tluit  vhen  within  three  days'  sail  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  feariug  the  malice  of  his  numerous 
enemies,  he  suddenly  changed  his  course  for  the 
Adi-iatic,  i-esolving,  it  should  seem,  to  pursue  his 
way  homeward  from  the  head  of  that  sea  through 
Styria  and  Germany.     He  reached  the  island  of 
Corfu  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  there 
he  hired  three  small  galleys  to  carry  him  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted  of  Baldwin  of  Bethune,  a 
priest,  Anselm,  the  chaplain,  and  a  few  Knights 
Temjilai-s  —  in   all   twenty   individuals.      After 
escajiing  capture  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  among 
his  numerous  enemies,  he  landed  at  Zara,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  his  liberal  expenditure 
attracted  attention,  and  defeated  the  object  of  his 
disguise.     He  had  put  on  the  humble  weeds  of  a 
pilgrim,  hoping  that  this  dress,  with  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  long,  would 
enable  him  to  cross  the  Continent  without  being 
discovered.     A  storm  drove  him  on  the  coast  of 
Istria,  between  Venice  and  Aquilcia.     From  this 
point  he  and  his  companions,  crossing  the  Friuli 
mountains,  proceeded  inland  to  Goritz,  a  princi- 
pal town  of  Carinthia.     He  could  hardly  have 
taken  a  worse  course;  for  Maynard,  the  governor 
of  this  town,  was  a  near  relation  to  Conrad  of 
Montferrat.     Richard  sent  a  page  to  Maynard  to 
ask  for  a  passport  for  Baldwin  of  Bethune  and 
Hugh  the  merchant,  who  were  ijilgrims  returning 
from  Jerusalem.     To  forward  his  request,  the 
young  man  presented  a  very  valuable  ring  as 
a  proof  of  his  master  the  merchant's   good-will 
towards  the  governor.     Maynard,  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  ruby,  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  present  of  a  prince,  not  of  a  mer- 
chant;   your  master's  name  is  not  Hugh,  but 
King  Richard:  tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  may 
come  and  go  in  peace."     The  kuig  was  alarmed 
at  this  discovei-y,  and,  having  purchased  some 
horses,  he  fled  by  night.     Baldwin  of  Bethune 
and  seven  others  who   remained  behind,  were 
arrested  by  Maynard,  and  the  news  was  spread 
far  and  wide  that  the  King  of  England  was  ad- 
vancing into  Gennany  in  a  helpless  state.     The 
fugitives  rode  on  without  accident  or  molesta- 
tion till  they  reached  Freisach,  in  the  territoiy 
of  Salzburg,  where  Richard  was  recognized  by 
a  Norman  knight  in  the  service  of  Frederick  of 
Beteson,  another  near  connection  of  Conrad.   The 
Norman's  sense  of  duty  to  his  native  prince  over- 
came the  love  of  money — for  a  large  reward  had 
been  offered  for  the  detection  and  apprehension 
of  the  disguised  king — and  instead  of  seizing 
him,  he  wai'ned  him  of  his  danger,  and  presented 
him  with  a  swift  horse.     Richard  escaped  with 
one  knight  and  a  boy  who  spoke  the  language  of 
the  countiy,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  companions 
who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him  thus  far 
were  taken  and  throuii  into  prison.     After  tra- 


velling three  days  and  three  nights  without  enter- 
ing a  house,  and  almost  without  nouri.shment  of 
any  kind,  he  was  compelled  by  hunger  and  sick- 
ness to  enter  Erperg,  a  village  close  to  Vienna. 
His  ignorance  of  the  country  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  lighting  on  a  sj)ot  which,  of  all  others, 
he  ought  most  carefully  to  have  avoided.   Though 
sensible  of  his  danger,  Richard  was  too  weak  to 
renew  his  flight.     He  sent  the  boy  to  the  market- 
place of  Vieima  to  purchase  provisions  and  a  few 
comforts  which  he  gi-eatly  needed.     With  liis 
usual  thoughtlessness  in  these  matters,  he  had 
given  the  boy  a  quantity  of  money,  and  dressed 
him  in  costly  clothes.     These  things  excited  at- 
tention, but  the  messenger  eluded  inquiry  by 
saying  that  his  master  was  a  very  rich  merchant, 
and  would  presently  make   his  appearance   in 
Vienna.     The  hoy  was  again  sent  into  the  town 
to  make  purchases,  and  for  some  days  escaped 
further  notice;  but  one  day  that  he  went  as  usual, 
the  citizens  saw  in  his  girdle  a  pair-  of  such  gloves 
as  were  not  worn  save  by  kings  and  i^rinces.   The 
poor  lad  was  instantly  seized  and  scourged,  and 
on  being  threatened  with  torture  and  the  cutting 
out  of  his  tongue,  he  confessed  the  truth,  and  re- 
vealed the  retreat  of  the  king.     A  band  of  Aus- 
trian soldiers  surrounded  the  house  where  Richard 
was,  forgetting  his  pains  and  anxieties  in  a  deep 
sleep.     Surpi'ised  and  overpowered  as  he  was, 
Richard  drew  his  sword,  and  refused  to  sm-render 
to  any  but  their  chief.     That  chief  soon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  person  of  his  deadliest  enemy, 
Leopold,    Duke   of  Austria,   who    had   ai'rived 
from  the   Holy  Land   some   time   before   him. 
"  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Leopold,  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile,  as  he  received  the  sword  which 
had  often  made  him  quail;  "and  you  ought  to 
consider  us  rather  as  deliverers  than  as  enemies: 
for,  by  the  Lord,  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  haudis 
of  the  Marquis  Com-ad's  friends,  who  are  hunt- 
ing for  you  everywhere,  you  had  been  but  a  dead 
man  though  you  had  had  a  thousand  lives."     The 
duke  then  committed  the  king  to  the  castle  of 
Tiemsteign,  which  belonged  to  one  of  his  barons 
called  Uadmar  of  Cunring.' 

When  the  Emperor  Henry,  the  degenerate  son 
of  the  gi'eat  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  informed 
of  this  arrest,  he  claimed  the  prisoner,  saying, 
"  A  duke  must  not  presume  to  imjjrison  a  king — 
that  belongs  to  an  emperor."  Henry,  the  sixth 
of  the  name  in  the  list  of  emperors,  and  whom 
old  historians  designate  as  a  "beggar  of  a  prince, 
ferocious  and  avai'icious,"  -  hated  Richard  almost 


'  There  are  several  versions  of  Richard's  adventuies  from 
the  time  he  left  Acre  to  his  cai>tivity  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror, but  they  do  not  differ  very  essentially,  and  are  about 
equally  romantic.  We  have  adopted  what  appears  to  us  the 
simplest  and  most  consistent  story,  the  cliief  authorities  being 
Hoveden,  Brompton,  R.  Coggeshall,  William  of  Xewbury,  and 
Matthew  Taria.  ^  Legeudre,  Jlkt,  de  France. 
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as  mucli  as  Leopold  of  Austria  did.     This  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  English  king's  close  alliance 


Castle  of  Tiernsteign.' — From  Lillienbran,  Panorama  der  Donau 


with  Tancred  of  Sicily,  whom  the  emperor  held 
as  the  usurper  of  his  or  his  wife  Constance's 
rights.  In  the  summer  of  1191,  the  year  in 
which  Richard  sailed  from  Messina  for  Acre, 
Henry,  accompanied  by  his  Sicilian  wife,  ad- 
vanced with  a  2^owerful  German  army  into  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples, 
which  made  a  faithful  and  gallant  stand  for  Tan- 
cred. During  the  heats  of  summer  a  malaria 
fever  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  his  men,  and 
some  nobles  of  high  rank;  and,  as  soon  as  Henry 
fell  sick  himself,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Naples, 
and  made  a  disgraceful  retreat.  Tancred  then 
established  himself  on  the  disputed  throne  more 
firmly  than  ever,  nor  had  the  emperor  been  able 
to  retrieve  his  honour  in  the  South.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  Richard's  captm-e, 
engaged  in  preparations  for  that  object,  and  he 
was  overjoyed  at  an  event  which  would  save  him 
from  the  dangerous  hostility  of  so  great  a  warrior 
and  so  powerful  a  prince ;  for  the  English  king, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  occupant 
of  the  Sicilian  throne,  and  Henry  and  his  ad- 
visers had  little  doubt  that,  if  he  reached  Eng- 
land in  time,  Richard  would  iierform  his  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  prevent  the  success  of  the  em- 
peror.^ The  Duke  of  Austria  would  not  resign 
his  prisoner  without  a  reservation  of  his  own 
claims,  and  a  payment,  or  at  least  a  promise,  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  Henry.  The  dis- 
graceful sale  and  transfer  took  place  at  the  feast 

'  Tiernsteign,  or  Diirrenistein,  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  forty-one  miles  west  by  north  from 
Vienna.  The  oastle,  perched  upon  a  craggy  sterile  rook,  over- 
looks the  town,  and  behind,  at  a  higher  elevation,  rises  the  Wim- 
derberg,  covered  with  a  dark  wood  of  fir.  In  the  town  are  the 
fine  ruins  of  a  monastei-y  of  the  Augustine  order. 

"  Tancred  died  at  the  end  of  1193,  during  Richard's  imprison- 
laeut.     lie  died  a  king,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  young 


of  Easter,  1193,  after  which,  it  appears  tliat 
even  in  Germany,  Richard  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  men  knew  not  where  he 
:  was  confined  for  some  time. 

In  following  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  one  who  was  rather  a  knight- 
errant  than  a  king,  and  whose  history 
is  more  that  of  a  crusade  than  a  reign,' 
we  have  strayed  far  and  long  from 
England.  And  what  were  the  home 
events  during  the  interval  ?  Our  in- 
formation is  scanty,  but  enough  is  on 
record  to  show  that  they  were  of  a 
gloomy  nature. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Jews,  enacted 
at  Richard's  coronation,  was  speedily 
repeated  in  several  of  the  other  jirin- 
cipal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  beginning 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  month  of 
Februai-y,  1190,  while  Richard  was  in 
Normandy.  All  these  horrors,  indeed,  were  com- 
mitted before  he  sailed  for  Palestine ;  but  though 
so  near  home  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  check 
them  in  their  progress,  or  inflict  a  proj^er  punish- 
ment on  the  offenders.  Within  a  month  the 
populace  rose  and  robbed  and  slaughtered  the 
Jews  at  Norwich,  Stamford,  St.  Edmundsbury, 
and  Lincoln.  The  great  massacre  of  Yoi^v  was 
not  a  mere  popular  tumult ;  it  was  conducted  in 
a  systematic  manner,  and  assuredly  had  for  one 
of  its  objects  the  destruction  of  the  bonds  that 
were  evidence  of,  and  security  for  the  great  debts 
owing  by  the  nobles  to  the  York  Jews.  In  this 
horrid  affair  500  Jews,  besides  women  and  child- 
ren, had  recourse  to  mutual  slaughter  that  they 
might  escape  the  more  terrible  alternative  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  next  important  events  during  Richard's 
absence  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween Hugh  Pudsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Longchamp,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  reader  has 
been  already  informed  how  Pudsey  pui-chased  the 
post  of  chief  justiciary  for  1000  marks.  Richard, 
before  he  departed  from  England,  unfairly  nomi- 
nated a  new  regency  and  aj^jjointed  other  jus- 
ticiaries, by  which  measures  Pudsey's  bought 
authority  was  wofuUy  reduced.  These  additional 
justiciaries  were  Hugh  Bardolf,  William  Briwene, 
and  Longchamp,  the  last-named  being  the  royal 
favourite,  in  whose  hands  Richard  openly  showed 
his  intention  of  jslacing  the  whole  power  of  the 
government.  Besides  his  justiciary shij?.  Long- 
son,  William,  who,  however,  could  not  keep  it  on  his  head. 
The  Emperor  Henry,  in  1195,  enriched  with  Ricliard's  ransom, 
invaded  his  dominions,  and  became  master  of  them  after  much 
treachery  and  bloodshed.  The  cruelties  committed  by  the  jailer 
of  Cteur  de  Lion  were  most  atrocious ;  his  advent  in  Sicily  and 
Naples  was  made  memorable  by  an  apparently  interminablo 
process  of  burning,  hanging,  blinding,  and  mutilating. 
3  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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champ  held  the  chancellorship,  for  which  he  had 
paid  3000  marks.  He  was,  moreover,  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  worldly  wisdom,  activity, 
and  talent  for  business;  liis  ambition  was  im- 
mense, and  must  soon  have  made  itself  felt;  but 
the  fii-st  accusation  his  opponents  seem  to  have 
brought  against  him  w;i3  his  lowness  of  birth. 
His  gi-andfather,  they  said,  had  been  nothing  but 
a  serf  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  Richard,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  judge  of  him  by  the  condition 
of  his  grandfather,  issued  letters-patent,  addressed 
to  all  his  lieges,  commanding  them  to  obey  Long- 
champ  in  all  things,  even  as  they  would  obey  the 
king  liimself.  He  also  wrote  to  the  pope,  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  legation  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  when  Longchamp  was  ajipointed  legate — 
which  he  was  immediately — his  power  in  spiri- 
tual matters  completed  his  authority. 

Poor  Pudsey  would  not,  without  a  struggle, 
sink  into  the  obscurity  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  best  fitted.  Complaints  against  Long- 
champ's  excessive  power  had  been  sent  after 
Richard,  and  he  arrived  in  gi-eat  triumph  in  Lon- 
don with  letters  from  the  king,  importing  that 
he  should  be  restored  to  some  part,  or  to  the 
whole  of  his  former  anthority.  Although  Long- 
champ  was  absent  from  London,  his  rival  received 
an  immediate  check  there  from  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  refused  to  admit  him  on  the 
bench.  Thus  rejected,  Pud.'^oy  posted  after  Long- 
champ,  who  was  in  the  north,  and  surrounded  by 
an  armed  force  devoted  to  his  interest.  When 
the  brother  bishops  met,  he  of  Ely  was  all  cour- 
tesy and  compliance.  He  said  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  obey  the  king's  commands;  and  then  he 
iuvited  his  lordship  of  Durham  to  visit  him  that 
day  se'nnight  in  the  royal  castle  of  Tickhill. 
Pudsey,  with  "  singular  simplicity,"  accepted  the 
invitation;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the 
castle  walls  Longchamp  laid  hands  on  him,  ex- 
claiming, '•'  As  sure  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  hence  until  thou  hast  sur- 
rendered all  the  castles  which  thou  boldest. 
This  is  not  bishop  an-esting  bishop,  but  chancel- 
lor arresting  chancellor."  Nor  was  Pudsey  re- 
leased from  this  duresse  until  he  surrendered  the 
castle  of  Windsor,  and  the  custody  of  the  forest, 
together  with  the  shrievalty  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 
lordship  of  Sadburgh —every  thing,  in  short,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  king.  Longchamp's 
power  was  now  without  check  or  control.  He 
had  the  whole  powers  of  civil  and  military,  and, 
we  may  add,  ecclesiastical  government;  and  he 
is  represented  as  tyrannizing  equally  over  cleroy 
and  laity.  "  Had  he  continued  in  office,"  said 
his  enemies,  "  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
wholly  exhausted;  not  a  girdle  would  have  re- 


mained to  the  man,  nor  a  bracelet  to  the  woman, 
nor  a  ring  to  the  knight,  nor  a  gem  to  the  Jew." 
Another  writer  says  he  was  more  than  a  king  to 
the  laity,  and  more  than  a  pope  to  the  clergy. 
Abroad  and  at  home  he  made  a  di.splay  of  as 
much  or  more  power  and  parade  than  had  been 
exhibited  by  any  Norman  king.  A  numerous 
guard  always  surrounded  his  house;  wherever  he 
went  he  was  attended  by  1000  horse;  and  when 
he  passed  the  night  at  an  abbey,  or  any  house  on 
the  road,  his  immense  and  greedy  retinue  con- 
sumed the  produce  of  three  whole  years — a 
poetical  exaggeration,  imjilying  that  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  jjrobably  wasted  a  great  deal.  He 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  minstrels,  troubadours, 
and  jongleurs;  he  enticed  many  of  them  over 
from  France,  and  these  sang  his  jiraises  in  the 
public  places,  saying  there  was  not  such  a  man 
in  the  world.'  It  is  evident  that  Longchamp  was 
vain  of  his  authority;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  most  loyal  to  the  king, 
and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
kingdom.  The  worst  shades  in  his  portrait  were 
put  in  by  men  who  were  notoriously  disloyal  to 
Richard,  and  careless  of  deluging  the  countiy 
with  blood,  so  long  as  they  fancied  that  they 
were  forwarding  their  own  views;  and  it  was  the 
bishop's  decided  opposition  to  these  men  that  first 
called  forth  the  accusations  against  him.  Peter 
of  Blois,  whose  testimony  can-ies  no  small  weight, 
speaks  most  highly  of  Longchamp,  and  styles 
him  a  man  famed  for  wisdom  and  unbounded 
generosity,  as  also  for  his  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  gentle  temper.  In  those  turbulent  times, 
and  with  such  crafty,  remorseless  opponents  as 
Prince  John  and  his  advisers,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  should  i^reserve  peace;  but  while 
the  ambitious  and  the  great  envied  him,  it  is 
jirobable  that  the  humbler  and  quieter  classes  in 
the  land  saw  him  with  pleasure  get  that  power 
into  his  hands  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chance  of  averting  the  storm.  He  was  the  first 
to  see  that  John  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  he  steadily  opj^osed 
those  pretensions.  After  many  violent  dissen- 
sions, John  wrote  to  his  brother  to  tell  him  that 
the  chief  justiciary  was  ruining  king  and  king- 
dom, and  several  barons  of  his  faction  put  their 
signatures  or  crosses  to  this  letter.  Richard, 
Avhose  confidence  in  Longchamp  was  scarcely  to 
be  shaken,  sent,  however,  from  Messina,  two  let- 
ters-patent, in  which  he  ordered  that,  if  the  ac- 
cusations against  him  were  true,  then  Walter, 
^Vi'ch  bishop  of  Rouen,  was  to  assume  the  regency, 
or  chief  justiciary  ship,  with  William  Mjireschal 
and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter  as  his  colleagues;  if  false, 
the  three  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  associated  with 
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him  ill  the  government.  Although  these  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  contemporary  chronicle  of 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  their  authenticity  has  been 
questioned;  and  it  appears  quite  certain  that  if 
they  were  really  written,  Richard  repented  of  his 
doubts,  and  that,  immediately  before  he  set  sail 
from  Messina,  he  addi'essed  letters  to  his  subjects 
in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  written  about 
a  year  before  from  France,  requiring  them  all  to 
obey  Longchamp,  whom  he  again  mentions  with 
the  gi-eatest  affection  and  honour.  It  is  also 
equally  certain,  that  though  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  came  into  England  from  Sicily,  he  never 
showed  any  royal  order  until  a  year  later,  when 
Longchamp  was  overwhelmed  by  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  John  knew  for  a  certainty  that  his 
brother  had  departed  from  Sicily,  beyond  which 
the  real  perils  of  the  crusade  were  supposed  to 
begin,  he  assumed  the  state  and  bearing  of  an 
heir-apparent  about  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance. 
lie  knew  that  Richard  had  named  his  nephew 
Arthur  for  his  heir,  but  that  circumstance  irri- 
tated without  discouraghig  him;  he  felt  that  a 
child  would  be  no  formidable  rival  if  he  could 
only  dispose  of  Longchamp,  who  was  bent  on  do- 
ing his  master's  will  in  all  things,  and  who,  by 
Richards  orders,  had  opened  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Scotland,  to  support  Arthur's  claims  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  decisive  conflict,  which 
had  been  postponed  as  long  as  Richard  was  in 
Europe,  began  as  soon  as  his  loving  brother 
thought  he  was  fairly  in  Asia.  Gerard  de  Cam- 
ville,  a  factious  baron  and  a  partizan  of  John, 
claimed  the  custody  of  Lincoln  Castle,  and  kejjt 
that  place  in  defiance  of  the  regent's  authority. 
Raising  an  army,  Longchamp  marched  to  Lin- 
coln ;  but,  v/liile  he  was  besieging  the  castle,  John 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  still  more  numer- 
ous army  and  attacked  the  royal  castles  of  Not- 
tingham and  Tickhill,  and  took  them  both  after 
a  siege  of  two  days.  This  done,  he  sent  a  threat- 
ening message  to  the  regent.  Longchamp  -was 
taken  by  surprise;  he  gave  up  the  siege  at  Lin- 
coln, and  Gerard  de  Camville  did  homage  for  his 
castle  to  John.'  The  regent  then  convened  the 
chiefs  of  the  king's  army  and  the  barons  most 
attached  to  Richard,  and  warned  them  that  John 
was  seeking  the  government:  but  he  was  not  pro- 
perly supported,  and  being  compelled  to  yield,  a 
truce,  most  disadvantageous  to  Longchamp,  was 
concluded  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
was  forced  to  agree  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
royal  castles,  the  possession  of  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  his  greatest  strength,  should  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  various  bishops  and  barons. 


'  John  seems  to  have  assumed  a  rcyal  authority  in  the  domains 
which  Richard  had  too  liberally  given  him.     From  the  impor- 
tance of  these  possessions  tlie  chroniclers  call  John  the  "Te- 
trarcli." 
'^'or..  T. 


who  were  sworn  to  keep  the  fortresses  in  the 
king's  fealty  until  he  should  return  from  Pales- 
tine; but  should  he  die  during  his  pilgi-image, 
then  they  were  to  deliver  them  to  John.  At  the 
same  time  another  concession,  of  almost  equal 
importance,  was  extorted  from  Longchamp;  the 
settlement  in  favour  of  Arthur  was  formally  set 
aside,  and,  the  regent  himself  directing  the  act, 
the  earls  and  primates  of  the  kingdom  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  John,  acknowledging  him,  should 
Richard  die  without  issue,  as  heir  to  the  throne.^ 
For  a  short  time  John  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gi'ess  he  had  made,  and  left  to  the  chancellor- 
regent  his  i^laces  and  honours;  but  the  tranquil- 
lity thus  insured  was  disturbed  by  circumstances 
artfully  arranged. 

GeofTrey,  Ai^chbishop  of  York,  the  son  of  Heniy 
II.  by  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  had  been  compelled  to 
swear  that  he  would  live  out  of  England.  He 
was  now  preparing  to  return  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  his  church.  The  whole  board  of  justici- 
aries joined  their  chief  in  prohibiting  his  landing; 
and  Longchamp,  fairly  acting  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority,  commanded  the  sherifTs  to  arrest 
Geoffrey,  should  he  disregard  the  injunction.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  half-brother  John,  Geoffrey 
defied  the  regent,  and  landed  at  Dover,  where, 
however,  he  was  jDresently  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a  church.  When  the  requisition  was  made 
by  the  sheriff  or  the  constable  of  Dover,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  never  submit  to  that  "traitor, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely."  It  was  i-equired  of  him  that 
he  should  swear  fealty  anew  or  depart  the  king- 
dom. For  three  days  he  refused  to  answer,  and 
his  asylum  was  resi^ected  the  Avhile;  but  on  the 
fourth  morning  the  officers  broke  into  the  church 
where  the  archbishop  had  just  concluded  mass, 
seized  him  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and,  after 
literally  dragging  him  through  the  streets,  lodged 
him  in  Dover  Castle.  At  the  news  of  this  trans- 
action, which  excited  considerable  indignation 
among  the  people,  John  and  his  party  were  over- 
joyed. They  had  got  Longchamp  fast  in  the 
snare  thej''  had  laid  for  him;  and  now  they  pro- 
duced what  they  called  Richard's  authority  for 
displacing  him  altogether,  and  substituting  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  In  A'ain  did  the  regent 
plead  that  he  had  not  directed  the  more  violent 
and  offensive  part  of  the  proceedings  against  Geof- 
frey— that  the  authorities  of  Dover  had  thought 
fit  to  understand  much  more  from  his  warrant 
than  he  ever  intended.  It  was  equally  in  vain 
that,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  gave  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  Long- 
champ released  Geoffrey  witliin  a  very  few  days, 
and  allowed  him  to  go  to  London.  John,  acting 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  assumed  all 

'^B.  Abbas;  Ilovcd.:   Ricardiis  Bivisiensis ;  Dkdo. 
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tlie  right  of  a  cliiff  justiciary,  peremptorily  sum- 
moned him  to  make  amcmls  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  aiul  to  ansv.cr  for  the  wliole  of  his 
public  conduct  befoi-e  the  king's  council.  The 
semblance  of  an  aflcotion  wliich  ■u'a.s  as  sudden 
as  it  vas  tender,  sprancj  up  between  John,  who 
had  hitherto  hated  him,  and  his  illegitimate 
brother.  On  the  one  side  all  the  prelates  and 
barons  in  the  kingdom  were  invited  or  ordered 
by  John  to  aKSomV'lo— on  the  other  they  were 
all  forbidden  by  Longchamp  (who  declared  that 
John's  object  was  to  disinherit  his  sovereign) 
from  holding  any  such  meeting.  The  meeting, 
however,  was  held  at  Loddon  Briitge  on  the 
Thames,  between  Reading  and  Windsor;  and 
Longchamp  himself,  who  was  in  Windsor  Castle, 
was  ordered  to  attend — an  order  he  did  not  care 
to  obey.  Tliere  John  and  CJeolTrey  embraced 
each  other  weeping;  and  John,  who  was  a  good 
actor,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  bishops  and 
barons,  and  implored  them  to  avenge  his  dear 
brother's  wrongs.  Soon  after  this  meeting  Long- 
champ marched  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the 
capital,  being  informed  by  Eichard  Bisset  that 
John  intended  to  seize  the  city  of  London.  The 
regent  required  the  citizens  to  close  their  gates 
against  the  prince;  but  Geoffrey,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  was  beforehand  with  him,  had 
spi-ead  disaffection,  and  John  was  close  behind 
him  with  a  considerable  ai-my.  Lender  these 
circumstances  the  Londoners  replied  to  the  re- 
gent's summons  by  declaring  that  they  would 
not  obey  a  traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  Sorely  disappointed,  Longchamp  took 
refuge  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  John  was 
joyfully  received  on  taking  a  solemn  oath  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  his  brother  Richard,  and 
would  maintain  and  enlarge  the  franchises  of  the 
city. 

On  the  following  day,  the  9th  of  October,  1191, 
it  was  decreed  by  vrhat  was  called  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and 
citizens  of  Loudon,  that  the  chief  justiciar  sliouhl 
be  deposed,  and  that  John  should  be  proclaimed 
"the  chief  governor  of  the  whole  kingdom." 
On  receiving  this  news  Longchamp  fainted  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  At  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  John  assembled  his  troops  in  the  East 
Smithfield,  which  wa.s  then  a  great,  open,  gi-een 
plain.  A  pail  of  his  forces,  united  with  a  Lon- 
don mob,  had  already  closely  blockaded  the 
Tower  both  by  land  and  water.  The  deposed 
regent  came  out  of  the  fortress  to  receive  the 
propositions  of  his  opponents,  which  were  rather 
liberal,  in  order,  probably,  to  induce  him  to 
ratify  John's  title.  They  oOered  him  his  bishop- 
ric of  Ely,  and  the  custody  of  thi-ee  of  the  royal 
castles.  But  he  was  not  to  be  won,  and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  was  honourable  and  dicrni- 


lled ;  he  refused  to  commit  any  of  the  king's 
riglits,  or  to  surrender  any  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  hiin  by  his  master.  "  But,"  .said  ho, 
"you  are  stronger  than  I:  and,  chancellor  aiul 
justiciary  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  force."  So  sayin;,-, 
he  delivered  uj)  the  kc3'3  of  the  Tower  to  John. 

It  is  rather  suqn-ising  tliat,  after  these  pro- 
ceedings, Longchamp  should  have  lieen  left  at 
lai-ge,  and  allowed  to  esi-ape  from  the  kingdom. 
It  appeal's,  however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put 
on  an  unseemly  disguise.  Some  fishermen's  wivco 
saw  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman  sitting  on  the 
sea-shore  near  Dover,  with  a  web  of  cloth  under 
one  arm,  and  a  mercer's  yard-measure  in  the 
right  hand;  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  the  women 
discovered  under  the  "  green  hood,"  the  "  black 
face  and  new-shoni  beard  of  a  man."'  It  was 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  regent,  the  chancellor,  on 
his  way  to  Normandy !  John  appointed  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  grand  justiciary  and  chan- 
cellor in  his  place,  and  sequestrated  the  revenues 
of  his  bishopric  to  answer  for  public  monies 
which  he  Avas  accuiicd  of  having  dissipated  or 
purloined.  Longchamp  offered  to  account  for 
every  farthing  which  had  come  into  his  hands. 
He  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  his 
beloved  master  had  never  ordered  his  removal, 
which  had  been  effected  by  force,  in  order  that 
John  might  with  the  more  ease  usurp  the"  crown. 
The  pope,  to  whom  he  wrote  from  Normandy, 
took  this  view  of  the  case,  and  warmly  espoused 
Longchamp's  quarrel,  denouncing  excommunica- 
tion against  all  those  who  had  seized  his  autho- 
rity. This  time  the  anathema  had  little  or  no 
effect,  for  not  a  bishop  in  England  would  obey 
the  commands  of  pope  or  legate.  The  displaced 
minister  wrote  to  his  master,  who  assured  him 
that  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  confidence  from 
him;  and  it  should  appear  (we  venture  no  posi- 
tive assertion  .where  all  is  mystery  and  confusion) 
that  Richard  made  representations  to  his  mother 
in  his  behalf,  for  iu  the  following  year  Long- 
champ was  in  friendly  correspondence  with 
Eleanor,  and  soon  after,  through  her  means,  with 
John  himself,  who  had  probably  not  found  all 
he  exj^ected  in  the  new  chief  justiciary,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen — a  man  acknowledged  by  all 
jiarties  as  a  piiident  and  upright  minister,  one 
who  conducted  himself  mildly  and  conscienti- 
ously, refusing  all  bribes,  and  deciding  equitably 
and  according  to  law.  Prince  John,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  was  only  to  be  gained  by  money,  and  when 

'  "  Videnuit  f.iciem  horainis  nigram  et  novitcr  rasam." — 
/loved.  We  have  omitted  the  indelicate  and  iiiipiobable  parts  of 
the  story  of  Longchamp's  escape  wMch  were  written  by  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Coventiy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  tlie  chancellor.  Peter 
of  Blois  took  Hugli  to  account  forthis  satire,  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  put  Longcliamp  in  a  more  ridiculous  and  degrading 
light  than  Arclibishop  Geoffrey  had  boon  in  at  the  same  plczo — 
Dover. 
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Loiigclmmp  made  him  a  large  offei-  for  repurchas- 
ing his  phxces,  he  invited  the  exile  back  to  Eng- 
land, promising  to  reinstate  him.  Eleanor,  it  is 
said,  had  been  already  propitiated  by  gifts  and 
promises;  and  she  certainly  joined  John  in  set- 
ting up  Lougchamp,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  Archbishojj  of  Eouen  and  the  other 
prelates  and  nobles  to  reinstate  the  legate.  John, 
who,  in  fact,  had  displaced  Longchamp  under  a 
colour  of  acting  in  obedience  to  his  brother's 
ordei-s,  now  unblushingly  urged  that  it  would 
much  disi)lea3e  the  king  to  know  how  Long- 
champ  had  been  removed  from  the  govei'ument 
without  his  command.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  fickle,  selfish  prince  only  wanted  to  make 
money. 

A  council  being  assembled  at  London  during 
these  negotiations,  a  messenger  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  his 
master,  Longchamp,  "  legate  and  chancellor,"  at 
Dover.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the  new 
ministers  sent  for  John,  who  soon  appeared  and 
told  them  that  Lougchamp  defied  them  all,  pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  his  (John's)  protection,  for 
which  he  off'ered  ^700,  to  be  paid  within  a  week; 
and  he  concluded  this  significant  speech  by  saying 
that  he  Avas  in  great  want  of  money,  and  that 
"a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough."  Such  a  moni- 
tion could  not  be  misunderstood,  and,  anxious 
to  prevent  the  return  of  their  great  rival,  the 
ministers  agi-eed  to  bu}'  John  ofi'  by  lending  him 
£oOO  from  the  king's  treasury.  John  then  with- 
drew his  proposition;  Eleanor  did  the  same,  and 
a  harsh  and  threatening  letter  was  addressed  to 
Longchamp  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  insisting  upon  his  immediate  de- 
parture from  England.'  Tlie  fallen  minister 
withdrew  again  to  Normandy,  there  to  await 
the  return  of  his  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  Continent,  the  French  king,  who 
was  in  close  correspondence  vv^ith  John,  and 
who  disregarded  all  his  solemn  oaths,  was  pre- 
j^aring  most  dishonourably  to  take  advantage  of 
Richard's  absence.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  re- 
tvirned  to  Fi-ance,  Philip  had  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  Gisors  and  the  other  places  in  the  Vexin 
constituting  the  dower  of  that  princess,  together 
with  the  person  of  Aliz,  whom  (strange  to  say)  he 
oflered  in  marriage  to  John,  who  (stranger  still) 
listened  to  the  jaroposition  with  a  willing  ear. 
The  governor  of  Normandy  replied  that  he  had 
no  orders  from  his  master;  and  all  of  them  knew 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  Messina,  these  restitutions 
were  not  to  be  made  until  the  return  of  Eichard. 
Philijj  then  threatened  to  invade  Normandy; 
but,  when  his  army  was  partly  assembled,  some 
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of  the  French  nobles  refused  to  accompany  him, 
alleging  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  protect  his 
states,  and  in  no  way  make  war  on  Eichard  till 
he  should  be  returned  from  the  crusade.  As  the 
po^ie,  too,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  project 
of  invasion,  and  thi-eatened  him  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church,  Philip  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  disgraceful  enterprise,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  with  hatching  mischief  to  his  rival  by 
intrigues  still  more  disgraceful. 

John  offered  no  objection  whatever  to  the  mar- 
riage with  Aliz,  and  PhiliiJ  engaged  to  put  him 
in  jiossessiou  of  all  that  his  heart  had  so  long 
coveted.-  These  intrigues  were  in  full  activity 
when  the  news  of  Eichard's  departure  from  the 
Holy  Land  arrived  in  England.  The  25'3oplu 
were  daily  exiaecting  his  arrival,  when  vague  and 
contradictory,  and  then  very  inauspicious  in- 
telligence began  to  circulate.  Some  returned 
crusaders  asserted  that  he  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  others  that  he  must 
have  perished  at  sea,  and  others  again  aftirmed 
that  they  had  seen  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
embarked  safe  in  the  Italian  port  of  Brindisi. 
We  are  sorry  at  being  again  forced  to  reject  a 
touching  and  beautiful  legend,  but,  leaving  Blon- 
del  in  the  congenial  hands  of  the  jjoets,  we  fear 
that  in  historical  soberness  we  must  attribute  the 
discovery  of  Eichard's  imprisonment  to  the  co2)y 
of  a  letter  from  his  jailer,  the  Em2)eror  Henry, 
to  King  Philip.  The  emperor  told  the  king  that 
the  enemy  of  the  empire — the  disturber  of  France 
— was  loaded  with  chains,  and  safely  lodged  in 
one  of  his  castles  of  the  Tyrol,  where  trusty  guards 
watched  over  him,  day  and  night,  with  drawn 
swords.  This  discovery  shocked  and  disgusted 
all  Europe.  Longchamp,  who  was  still  on  the 
Continent,  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  it,  and 
the  first  to  adopt  measures  for  his  master's  deli- 
verance. Prince  John  openly  rejoiced  at  the  in- 
telligence; but  Eichard's  English  subjects  volun- 
tarily renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The 
Archbishop  of  Eouen,  and  the  bishops  and  barons, 
met  at  Oxford,  and  immediately  sent  two  depu- 
ties— the  abbots  of  Broxley  and  Pont-Eobert — 
into  Germany  to  give  the  king  advice  and  con- 
solation. Beyond  the  Alps,  as  everywhere  else, 
where  the  cause  of  the  Crusades  was  cherished, 
and  Eichard  known  as  the  greatest  champion  of 
the  cross,  a  most  violent  indignation  was  excited. 
The  pope  at  once  excommunicated  Leojjold,  the 
Austrian  duke,  and  threatened  the  emperor  with 
the  same  sentence.  Seeing  that  he  could  not 
work  his  ends  with  English  means,  John  hastened 
over  to  Paris,  where  he  surrendered  the  greater 
part  of  Normandy  to  the  French  king,  and  did 
Philip  homage  for  the  rest  of  his  brother's  con- 
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tineutal  domiuions.  He  then  engaged  some 
troops  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  returned  home, 
having  agreed  with  his  ally,  that  Philip  should 
fall  upon  Normandy  with  a  ]K)werful  army, while 
he  (John)  overran  England. 

John  took  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Walling- 
ford,  and,  marching  on  London,  reported  that  his 
brother  was  dead  in  prison,  and  demanded  the 
crown  as  lawful  heir.  For  a  moment  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  grand  justiciary,  the  Archbi-shop  of 
Rouen,  was  doubtful;  but  the  prelates  and  barons 
raised  Richard's  standard,  defeated  John's  mer- 
cenarie.'?,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He, 
however,  obtained  an  armistice,  during  which 
he  extended  the  threads  of  his  intrigues.  Philip 
was  still  less  foi-tunate  in  Normandy;  for,  after 
advancing  to  Rouen,  he  was  beaten  by  the  in- 
dignant and  enthusiastic  people  commanded  by 
Richard's  old  comrade,  the  brave  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  had  got  safely  from  Palestine. 

In  the  meantime,  though  in-itated  by  the  in- 
dignities he  suffered,  and  occasionally  depressed 
by  the  notion  that  his  subjects  would  abandon 
him — a  captive  as  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
ungenerous   enemies — Richard's    sanguine   and 
jovial  spirit  saved  him  from  any  long  fits  of  de- 
spair or  despondence.    He  whiled  away  the  weary 
hours  by  singing  or  composing  troubadour  verses, 
and  when  tired  of  this  resource,  he  caroused  with 
his  keepei-s,  who  seem  to  have  been  about  equally 
pleased  with  his  music,  his  facetiousncss,  and  his 
powers  of  di'inking.     Borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  European  opinion,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  emperor  was  at  length  obliged  to 
relax  his  hold;  and  Longchamp,  who  was  now 
with  Richard,  seems  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  him  to  produce  liLs  cajitive  before 
the  diet  at  Hagenau.     Richard  was  on  his  way 
to  that  place,  when  the  two  abbots  despatched 
from  England  first  met  him.     He  received  them 
in  a  gay  and  courteous  manner.     The  full  ac- 
counts they  gave  him  of  his  brother's  treachery 
made  him  look  grave;  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  said,  laughing,  "  My  brother  John, 
however,  will  never  gain  a  kingdom  by  his  A-a- 
lour."     On  his  arrival  at  Hagenau,  Richard  was 
received  with  a  show  of  courtesy;  but  his  first 
interview  with  the  emperor  was  discouraging. 
Henry  revealed  all  his  avarice  and  unjustifiable 
pretensions,  and  made  many  demands,  with  which 
his  captive  would  not  comply,  saying  he  would 
rather  die  where  he  was  than  so  drain  his  king- 
dom and  degrade  his  crowm.     On  the  following 
day,  Richard  appeared  before  the  diet  of  the 
empire;  and  Henry,  who  had  no  right  over  him, 
except  what  he  gained  by  treachery  and  force, 
and  from  the  exploded  theory  of  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  kings  of  the  "West,  accused 
him  of  many  crimes  and   misdemeanours,  the 


chief  of  which  were: — 1.  His  alliance  with  Tan- 
cred,  the  usurper  of  Sicily.  2.  His  treatment  of 
Isaac,  the  Christian  sovereign  of  Cyprus.  3.  His 
insults  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, and  through 
him  to  the  whole  German  nation.  4.  His  im- 
pelling the  crusade  by  liis  quaiTels  with  the  French 
king.  5. His  having  employed  assa.ssins  to  murder 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  G.  The  most  impuden' 
charge  of  all — his  having  concluded  a  base  truct 
with  Saladin,  and  left  Jeru.salem  in  his  hands. 

Richard,  after  asserting  that  his  royal  dignity 
exempted  him  from  answering  before  any  juris- 
diction except  that  of  Heaven,  yet  condescended, 
for  the  sake  of  his  rejiutation,  to  justify  his  con- 
duct before  that  august  assembly,  which  was 
composed  of  all   the   ecclesiastical  and  secular 
princes  of  Germany.     His  speech  is  not  given 
by  any  original  writer;  but  it  is  stated  by  Hove- 
den  and  other  contemporaries,  that  his  reply  to 
all  the  charges  was  manly,  clear,  and  convincing 
— that  his  eloquence  filled  the  members  of  the 
diet  with  admiration,  and  left  no  suspicion  of 
guilt  in  their  minds.'     Matthew  Paris  says  that 
the  emperor  was  convinced  of  Plantagenet's  in- 
nocence, and  that  he  treated  him  thenceforth  with 
humanity.     He  still,  however,  exacted  a  heaA-y 
ransom,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  right,  or  under  what  decent  pretext,  he 
could  detain  Richard,  or  put  him  to  ransom,  if 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged.     But  there  was 
no  right  in  the  transaction — no  decency  in  the 
actors  in  it;  it  began  in  revenge,  and  was  to  end 
in  money,  and  as  much  money  as  could  be  pos- 
sibly obtained,  without  a  care  or  a  thought  about 
guilt  or  innocence.     After  fixing  one  price,  the 
emperor  raised  it  to  another,  and  the  bargain 
was  protracted  for  five  tedious  months,  during 
which,  though  his  fetters  were  removed,  Richard 
was  still  kept  in  prison.     This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
most  anxious  and  most  i^iinful  part  of  his  cap- 
tivity.     He  sent  Longchamp  as  his  chancellor, 
to  the  council  of  regency,  to  press  the  raising  of 
the  ransom.     The  captivity  of  the  king,  or  supe- 
rior lord,  was  a  case  especially  provided  for  by 
the  feudal  tenures  on  which  the  vassals  of  the 
crown  and  others  held  their  estates;  and  a  tax  of 
twenty  shillings  was,  therefore,  imposed  on  every 
knight's  fee.     The  clergy  and  laity  were  besides 
called  upon  for  a  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  in- 
comes.     While  the  money  was  slowly  raising, 
the  emperor  still  kept  increasing  his  demands. 


'  Richard  produced  two  letters  from  the  Old  Man  of  tho 
Mountain,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Assassins,  who  (In  them  gloried 
in  having  ordered  the  murder  of  the  Alarquis  of  Montferrat,  Oe- 
cavse  the  marquis  had  robbed  and  murdered  one  of  his  subjects. 
These  letters  are  generall3'  set  down  as  spurious ;  but  they  may 
have  been  written,  and,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  the 
unskilful  hands  of  the  chroniclers  matj  hare  disfigured  them, 
without  encroaching  on  their  substantial  truth.  Cut,  true  or 
false,  such  evidence  was  scarcely  wanted. 
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At  last,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1193,  the  terms 
were  fixed.  It  was  agi-eed  that  Richard  should 
pay  100,000  marks  of  pure  silver  of  Cologne  stan- 
dard to  the  imperial  court;  that  he  should  also 
pay  50,000  marks  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke 
Oi  Austria  conjointly,  giving  sixty  hostages  to 
the  emperor  for  30,000  marks,  and  other  host- 
ages to  the  Duke  of  Austria  for  20,000  marks; 
on  condition,  however,  that  these  50,000  mai'ks 
should  be  remitted  altogether  if  Richard  per- 
formed certain  private  promises.  Several  clauses 
of  this  treaty  were  either  secret  or  added  after- 
wards. It  was  also  agi-eed  that  Richard  should 
restore  Isaac  of  Cyprus  to  his  liberty,  though  not 
to  his  dominions,  and  deliver  Isaac's  beautiful 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
send  his  own  niece,  Eleanor  of  Brittany,  the  sister 
of  young  Arthur,  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria's  son.  Henry,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  aid 
Richard  against  all  his  enemies;  and,  that  he 
miglit  have  the  air  of  giving  something  for  so 
much  money,  invested  him  with  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  of  Ai'lcs,  or  Provence — 
an  obsolete  right  which  the  emperors  long  claimed 
without  being  able  to  enforce  it.  According  to 
Hoveden,  one  of  the  very  best  of  contemjjorary 
authorities,  Richard,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  English  envoys,  by  delivering 
the  cap  from  his  head,  resigned  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  Henry,  who  restored  it  to  him  again, 
to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  emi^ire,  with  the  obli- 
gation attached  to  it,  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute 
of  X5000.  But  is  there  not  some  error  in  the 
transmission  of  this  statement,  or  was  not  the 
fanciful  crown  of  Ai'les  here  intended  ?  Such  a 
debasing  tender  may,  however,  have  been  made 
by  Richard  to  cajole  the  German,  and  defeat  the 
active  intrigues  of  his  brother  John  and  King 
Philip.  These  precious  confederates  oifered  to 
pay  the  emperor  a  much  larger  sum  than  that 
fixed  for  the  ransom,  if  he  would  detain  Richard 
in  captivity.  Henry  was  greatly  temj^ted  by 
the  bait;  but  the  better  feelings  of  the  German 
princes,  who  had  attended  the  diet,  compelled 
him  to  keep  his  bargain.  More  difiiculties  than 
might  have  been  expected  were  encountered  in 
obtaining  the  money  for  the  ransom;  and  what 
was  procured  seems  to  have  been  raised  almost 
wholly  in  England,  the  continental  dominions 
contributing  little  or  nothing.  In  our  island, 
the  plate  of  all  churches  or  monasteries  was 
taken;  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  had  no  plate, 
gave  up  their  wool;  and  England,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  annalist,  "  from  sea  to  sea  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress."  Seventy  thovisand  marks 
were  sent  over  to  Germany,  and  in  the  month  of 
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February,  1194,  Ricliard  was  at  length  freed.' 
He  landed  at  Sandwich,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years — about 
fourteen  months  of  which  he  had  passed  in  the 
prisons  of  the  duke  and  emperor.  Though  they 
had  been  sorely  fleeced,  the  English  people  re- 
ceived him  with  an  enthusiastic  and  honest  joy. 
There  was  wealtli  enough  left  to  give  him  a  mag- 
nificent reception  in  London ;  and  one  of  the  Ger- 
man barons  who  accompanied  him  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  O  king,  if  our  emperor  had  suspected 
this,  you  would  not  have  been  let  off  so  lightly." ' 
After  spending  only  three  days  at  London, 
Richai'd  headed  such  troops  as  were  ready,  and 
marched  against  Nottingham  Castle,  belonging 
to  John,  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  As 
for  John  himself,  being  timely  advised  by  his 
ally,  Philip — who  wi-ote  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
learned  Richard's  deliverance,  "  Take  care  of 
yourself — the  devil  is  broken  loose  " — he  had  put 
himself  in  safety  at  a  distance.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  Richard  held  a  great  council  at  Notting- 
ham, at  which  it  was  determined,  among  other 
things,  that  if  John  did  not  appear  within  forty 
days,  all  his  estates  in  England  should  be  for- 
feited, and  that  the  ceremony  of  the  king's  coro- 
nation should  be  repeated,  in  order  that  every 
unfavourable  impression  which  his  captivity  had 
made  might  be  thereby  effaced.^  Accordingly 
he  was  recrowned  with  great  pomp  (not  at  West- 
minster, but  at  Winchester)  on  the  feast  of  Easter. 
All  his  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  raising 
of  money;  and  he  proceeded  with  as  little  scruple 
or  delicacy  as  he  had  done  four  years  before  when 
filling  his  purse  for  the  Holy  War. 

Even  from  a  nature  much  less 
fiery  and  vindictive  than  Rich- 
ard's, the  forgiveness  of  such  injuries  as  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  French  king  could  scarcely 
be  expected.  Philiii,  moreover,  who  during  his 
confinement  had  sent  him  back  his  homage,  was 
now  actually  in  arms  within,  or  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  continental  states.  Richard  j^re- 
pared  for  war,  and  his  people  of  England  were 
as  eager  for  it  as  himself.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  he  landed  at  Barfleur,  in  Normandy,  bent 
on  revenge.  He  was  met  at  his  landing  by  his 
craven-hearted  brother  John,  who  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  implored  forgiveness.  At 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  Richard 
forgave  him,  and  received  him  into  favour.  This 
is  a  noble  trait,  and  a  wonderful  one,  considering 
the  amount  of  provocation  and  the  barbarous 
usages  of  the  times.  "  I  forgive  him,"  said 
Richard,  "and  hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his 
injuries  as  he  will  forget  my  pardon."*      The 
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3  It  appears  that  Richard  was  opposed  to  this  rc-corouation, 
but  submitted  to  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  co->incll. 
*  Brompt. 
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deraoniuc  cliiiraetor  of  John  was  placetl  iu  a 
not  less  forcible  liglit.  Before  quitting  Philip's 
l)arty,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of  the 
gai-rison  which  that  king  had  placed  in  Evreux, 
and  massacred  them  all  daring  the  entertain- 
ment. His  hands  were  wet  with  this  blood 
when  he  waited  upon  llichard;  but  with  all  his 
vices,  we  think  too  well  of  the  Lion-heart  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  deed  facilitated  his  ]iardoii. 
Although  begun  with  fury,  this  campaign  was 
carried  on  i-ather  languidly  and  on  a  confined 
scale;  iu  pai-t  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of 
liichard's  exchequer,  and  in  part  to  the  disailec- 
tion  prevalent  in  most  of  his  dominions  on  the 
Continent.  He,  however,  defeated  Philip  in 
sevenU  engagements,  took  several  towns,  and  iu 
one  encounter  got  possession  of  his  adversary's 
military  chest,  together  with  the  cartulary,  the 
records,  and  the  archives  of  the  crown.  The 
campaign  terminated,  on  the  23d  of  July,  iu  a 
truce  for  one  year. 

Hubert  Walter,  who  had  been 
lately  advanced  from  the  bishopric 
of  Salisbury  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  England  and  grand 
justiciary.  He  had  shown  his  bravery  and  at- 
tachment to  Richard  in  the  wars  of  Palestine, 
and  now  he  disjjlayed  admu-able  talent  and  con- 
duct as  a  peaceful  minister.  He  deserved  better 
times  and  a  more  prudent  master.  He  had  been 
educated  under  the  great  Eanulf  de  Glanville, 
and  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the  English 
laws.  Under  his  administration  the  justices 
made  their  regular  circuits;  a  general  tranquil- 
lity was  restored ;  and  men,  gradually  recovering 
from  the  late  oppressions  and  vexations,  began 
to  be  re-animated  with  the  spirit  of  order  and 
industr}'.  The  absence  of  the  king  might  have 
been  felt  as  a  real  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  for 
his  constant  demands  for  money  to  cai-ry  on  his 
wai's  abroad,  and  complete  the  payment  of  his 
ransom,  which  demands  frequently  obliged  the 
minister  to  act  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his 
better  judgment.  Hubert,  however,  seems  to 
have  raised  more  money  with  less  actual  vio- 
lence and  injustice  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Longchamp  was  employed  in  some  important 
embassies,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
chancellor  till  his  death,  which  happened  about 
a  year  before  that  of  his  master. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  death 
had  delivered  Eichard  from  a  jiart  of  his  an- 
xieties. Fearing  that  the  brutal  Leopold  would 
take  the  lives  of  the  hostages  placed  in  his  hands, 
the  English  king  fulfilled  one  of  his  agreements, 
by  sending  the  Princess  of  Cyprus  and  his  niece, 
"  the  Maid  of  Brittany,"  into  Germany.  Before 
the  ladies  reached  Vienna  they  received  news  of 
the  duke's  death.     As  he  was  tilting  on  St.  Ste- 


phen's L)ay,  his  hoi-se  fell  upon  him,  and  crushed 
his  foot;  a  mortification  ensued;  and,  when  his 
physicians  told  him  he  must  die,  lie  was  seized 
with  di-ead  and  remoi-se;  and,  to  obviate  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  excommunication  under  which 
he  still  lay,  he  ordered  that  the  Engli.sh  hostages 
.should  be  set  free,  and  that  the  money  he  had  ex- 
torted should  be  returned  to  llichard.'  ^VlK■n 
war  broke  out  again  in  France — which  it  did  be- 
fore the  term  of  the  truce  had  expired — it  was 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  a  strange 
treaty  of  peace  was  proposed,  by  which  Eichard 
was  to  give  "  the  Maid  of  Brittany,"  who  had 
returned  to  him  on  learning  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria's death,  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  French 
king.  Peace  was,  however,  concluded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  without  this  marriage. 

Greatdiseontents  had  long  prevailed  iu  London, 
on  account  of  the  unequal  assessment  of  the  taxes: 
the  230or,  it  was  alleged,  were  made  to  pay  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  rich.  The  people  found  an 
advocate  and  champion  in  William  Fitz-Osbert, 
commonly  called  "  Lougbeard  " — a  man  of  gi-eat 
activity  and  energy,  "somewhat  learned  and 
very  eloquent,"  who,  in  his  fii'st  proceedings  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  in  the  right.  He  Avent 
over  to  the  Continent  to  lay  his  complaints  be- 
fore the  king;  and  as  he  admitted  that  the  war 
which  called  for  so  much  money  was  perfectly 
just,  and  even  necessary;  and  as  he  contended 
for  nothing  more  than  that  the  rich  should  not 
throw  all  the  burden  of  the  supplies  upon  the 
poor,  Eichai-d  received  him  without  anger,  and 
promised  that  the  matter  should  be  properly 
examined.  It  appears,  however,  that  nothing 
was  done.  Longbeard  then  (a.d.  119G)  had  re- 
com'se  to  secret  political  associations — an  expe- 
dient always  dangerous,  but  particularly  so  with 
an  unenlightened  people.  Fifty-two  thousand 
persons  ai-e  said  to  have  sworn  imjjlicit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  "advocate,"  the  "saviour 
of  the  poor,"  whose  somewhat  obsciu-e  and  mys- 
tical harangues-  delivered  every  day  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  filled  the  wealthier  citizens  with  alarm. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Fitz-Osbert  now  became 
a  dangerous  demagogue,  but  the  particular  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  is  curious — he  was 
charged  with  inflaming  the  poor  and  middling 
people  with  the  love  of  liberty/  and  Itapplncss.  He 
was  cited  to  appear  before  a  great  council  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles;  he  went,  but  escorted  by  so 
many  of  the  infei'ior  classes,  who  proclaimed 
him  "  the  Icing  of  the  poor,"  that  it  was  not  con- 


'  It  does  not  appear  what  part,  or  whether  any  of  the  money 
was  restored.  It  is  asserted  tliat  Richard's  ransom  was  spent  in 
beautifyiui,'  and  fortifying  Vienna. 

-  It  appears  that  Fitz-Osbert,  or  Longbeard,  took  a  text  £i-om 
Scripture,  and  gave  to  liis  political  discoui'ses  the  foiTn  and 
character  of  sermons.  He  wore  his  beard  that  he  might  look 
like  a  ti-uc  Saxon. 
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sidered  safe  to  proceed  Jigainst  liim.  The  agents 
of  government  tlien  endeavoiu'ed  to  gain  over  a 
part  of  the  mob,  and  succeeded  by  a  cunning 
alternation  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  other  justiciaries 
met  the  poorest  citizens  on  several  occasions,  and 
at  last  induced  them  to  give  up  many  of  their 
children  as  hostages  for  their  jjeaceable  beha- 
viour. Longbeard,  however,  was  still  so  formid- 
able that  they  durst  not  arrest  him  openly.  One 
Geoffrey,  and  another  wealthy  citizen  whose  name 
is  not  recorded,  undertook  to  seize  him  by  sur- 
prise :  they  watched  all  his  motions  for  several 
days,  being  always  followed  by  a  body  of  armed 
men  ready  to  act  at  their  signal.  At  length  they 
caught  him  as  he  was  walking  quietly  along  with 
only  nine  adherents.  They  approached  him  as 
if  they  had  no  business  with  him,  but  when  suf- 
ficiently near  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and  the 
armed  men,  who  were  concealed  close  at  hand, 
ran  up  to  secure  him.  Longbeard  drew  his 
knife,  stabbed  Geoffrey  to  the  heart,  and  then 
vith  his  comrades  fought  his  way  to  the  church 


Crypt  of  St  Mary  of  the  Arches,  LonJo:i.i- 
his  drawing  on  the  si)Ot. 


-J.  W.  Arclier,  from 


of  St.  Mary  of  Arches.    He  barricaded  the  church 
tower,  and  there  made  a  desperate  resistance.  On 


1  Stow  says,  "  This  chm-ch,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
ri^ieror,  being  tlie  first  in  this  city  biiiJded  on  arches  of  stone 
was  therefore  caUed  New  Mai-y  Clmrch  of  St.  Mary  de  Areubiis^ 
or  Le  Bow,  as  Stratford  Bridge,  ieing  the  first  biiilded  (by  Ma- 
tilda the  queene,  wife  to  Henry  I.)  with  arches  of  stone,  was 
called  Stratford  le  Bow.    The  Court  of  the  Arches  is  kept  in  tliis 


the  fourth  day  fire  was  set  to  the  tower,  and  the 
besieged  were  driven  forth  by  the  flames.  They 
were  all  taken  and  bound,  and,  while  they  were 
binding  Longbeard,  the  son  of  that  Geoff"rey  whom 
he  had  slain  plunged  his  long  knife  into  his  bowels. 
He  fell,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  die  there. 
Wounded  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  they  tied  him 
to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  so  dragged  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  archbishojD- 
regent,  who  presently  sentenced  him  to  the  gal- 
lows. From  the  Tower  they  dragged  him  at  the 
horse's  tail  to  "the  Elms"  in  West  Smithfield, 
and  there  hanged  him  on  a  high  gibbet,  and  his 
nine  companions  along  with  him. 

The  mob,  who  had  done  nothing  to  rescue  liira 
while  living,  honoured  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr 
when  dead.  They  stole  away  the  gibbet  on  which 
he  was  hanged,  and  distributed  it  in  precious 
morsels  for  relics;  they  presei-ved  the  very  dust 
on  which  he  had  trod;  and  by  degrees  not  only 
the  peojile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
the  peasantry  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
made  pilgrimages  to  Smithfield,  believing  that 
miracles  were  A^i'ought  on  the  sjiot  where 
the  "king  of  the  poor*'  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  archbishop  sent  troojis  to  dis- 
perse these  rustic  enthusiasts ;  but  driven 
away  by  day,  they  re- assembled  in  the 
darkness  of  night;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
permanent  guard  Avas  established  on  the 
spot,  and  many  men  and  women  had  been 
scourged  and  thrown  into  prison,  that  the 
pilgrimages  were  stopped,  and  the  jiopular 
ferment  aliated."  Not  mauy  months  after 
these  events  England  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  scarcity,  and  the  famine  was  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  the  plague,  a  fre- 
f|uent  visitor,  but  which,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  committed  unusual  havoc.  The 
n\onasteries  alone  were  exempted. 

A  war,  contemptible  in  its 
results,    but   savagely    cruel, 
again  broke  out  between  Richard  and  Philip, 
and  ended  when  their  barons  were  tired  of 
it,  or  when  they,  the  kings,  had  no  more 
money  to  purchase  the  services  of  Brabant  ers 
and  other  mercenaries.     Even  had  the  ven- 
geance of  Richard  been  less  implacable,  and 
the  ambition  of  Philip  to  establish  his  su- 
premacy in  France,  at  the  cost  of  the  Plau- 
tagenets,  a  less  fixed  and  ruling  passion,  there 
were  other  causes  which  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  disturbance  of  peace.     In  Brittany  the 
rule  or  paramount  authority  of  the  English  king 
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church,  and  takes  its  name  of  the  place."  The  building  of  the 
Arclies  which  survives  appeai-s  only  to  hare  become  a  cryjit  from 
Che  acciunulation  of  the  soil.  Tlie  roof  is  vaulted  and  supported 
by  massive  piers  and  pillars,  similar  to  those  in  tlie  cliapel  of 
St.  John  in  the  White  Tower  of  London,  except  that  the  capitals 
are  without  omamcr.t.  ■  Ncicb.;  I/ovcd.;  Matt.  Far 
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was  most  unpopular,  and  the  same  \v:\3  the  case 
in  Aquitaine,  where  IJertraud  ile  Born,  who  had 
so  often  intrigued  with  Ivichard  against  his  fatlier 
Henry,  was  now  intriguing  with  the  French  king 
against  Richard. 

The  most  meniorablo  incident  of  this  campaign 
■was  the  capture  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  near 
connection  to  the  French  king,  and  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  Richard's  enemies.  He  was  taken, 
fighting  in  complete  armour,  by  ]\Iarchadee,  the 
leader  of  the  Brabanters  in  Richard's  service. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons, 
and  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  Rouen  Cistle.     Two 


Castle  of  Rouek,  built  by  Philip  Augustus.— After  a  miniature  in  the  towuliail,  Rouen 


of  his  cliaplains  waited  on  Richard  to  implore  for 
milder  treatment  "  You  your.selves  shall  judge 
whether  I  am  not  justified,"  said  Richard.  "  This 
man  has  done  me  many  wrongs.  Much  I  could 
forget,  but  not  this.  "When  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  and  when,  in  consideration  of  my  royal 
character,  they  were  beginning  to  treat  me  more 
gently  and  wuth  some  marks  of  respect,  your 
master  arrived,  and  I  soon  experienced  the  effect 
of  his  visit :  over-night  he  spoke  with  the  em- 
peror, and  the  next  morning  a  chain  was  put 
upon  me  such  as  a  horse  could  hardly  bear. 
What  he  now  merits  at  my  hands  declaz-e  your- 
selves, and  be  just."  The  chaplains  were  silent, 
and  withdrew.  The  bishop  then  addressed  the 
pope,  imploring  him  to  intercede.  Celestine  rated 
him  severely  on  his  flagrant  departure  from  the 
canons  of  the  church;  and  told  him  that  though 
he  might  ask  mercy  as  a  friend,  he  could  not  in- 
terfere in  such  a  case  as  pope.  Soon  after  this 
the  pontiff  wrote  to  Richard,  imploring  him  to 
pity  "  his  son,"  the  bishop.  Richard  replied  to 
the  pope  by  sending  him  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais' 
coat  of  mail,  which  was  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  had  the  following  scroll  attached  to  it — an 
apposite  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament— 
"This  have  we  found;  know  now  whether  it  be 


thy  sou's  coat  or  no."  Though,  as  usual,  sorely 
in  want  of  money,  Ricluu-d  refused  10,000  marks 
which  were  offered  as  a  ransom,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  occu]ned  his  dungeon  and  wore  his 
chains  till  Richard  went  to  the  grave.' 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  same  year, 
disease,  misfortune,  remorse,  and  a  premature 
decay,  did  the  English  king  justice  on  another  of 
his  foes.  The  Emperor  Henry  died  at  Messina, 
after  suffering  an  extremity  of  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  his  Sicilian  wife;  and  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments he  confessed  his  shameful  injustice  to 
Richard,  and  ordered  that  the  money  he  had  ex- 
torted as  his  ransom  should 
be  restored.  Though  a  bishop 
was  charged  with  a  message 
to  Richard,  and  though  the 
clause  was  solemnly  inserted 
in  the  emperor's  will,  the 
money  was  never  repaid. 

As  the  war  in  Fi-ance  again 
waxed  languid,  and  the  power- 
ful vassals  of  both  potentates 
showed  again  that  they  were 
actuated  by  other  motives  and 
interests  than  those  of  their 
masters',  the  two  kings  again 
spoke  of  peace,  and  meeting 
at  Andely,  on  the  Seine,  fin- 
ally "  concluded  upon  an  ab- 
stinence of  war,  to  endure 
from  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary 
for  one  whole  year." 

When  the  truce  expired,  hostili- 
ties were  again  renewed,  and  with 
greater  ferocity  than  ever.  Near  Gisors,  Richard 
gained  another  victory,  and  Philip  in  his  flight 
was  neai-ly  drowned  in  the  river  Epte,  a  bridge 
he  had  to  cross  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of.  the  fugitives.  In  his  triumphant  bulletin, 
Richard  said,  "  This  day  I  have  made  the  King 
of  France  drink  deep  of  the  waters  of  the  Epte ! " 
As  for  himself,  he  had  unhorsed  three  knights  at 
a  single  charge,  and  made  them  prisoners.  It 
was  Cceur  de  Lion's  last  fight.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  early  in  the  following  year,  through 
the  mediation  of  Peter  of  Capua,  the  pojie's  legate, 
it  was  prolonged  and  solemnly  declared  to  be 
binding  for  five  years.  A  fresh  ground  of  quarrel 
arose  almost  immediately  after,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  made  up,  and,  marching  from  Nor- 
mandy, Richard  repaired  to  Aquitaine,  to  look 
after  his  intriguing  and  ever-turbulent  vassals  in 
that  quarter. 

A  strange  ballad  had  for  some  time  been  cur- 
rent in  Normandy.  Its  burden  purported,  that 
in  the  Limousin  the  arrow  was  making  by  which 

'  Moved.:  Brompt.;  Matt.  Par.,   Kcub 
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the  tyi'ant  would  die.  The  learned  writer'  who 
has  collected  all  the  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions respecting  the  circumstances  by  which 
Richard's  death  was  attended,  will  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  these  shadows  cast  before  the 
event  arose  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or 
indicated  any  organized  conspiracy.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  oui'selves  that  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy beyond  the  old  settled  hatred  and  vin- 
dictive sjjirit  of  his  vassals  of  the  South.  Those 
fiery  men,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  attempted 
the  life  of  his  father  Henry  more  than  once  by 
shooting  aiTOWs  at  him.  There  are  many  contra- 
dictions which  throw  doubt  upon  parts  of  the 
commonly  received  story  of  the  death  of  Richard, 
but  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  heroic 
Lion-heart  fell  before  an  obscure  castle,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  either  from  an 
arrow  or  a  quarrel.  The  usual  narrative,  which 
has  almost  a  prescriptive  right  to  insertion,  is  to 
this  effect: — Arriving  from  Normandy  in  the 
south,  Richard  learned  that  Vidomar,  Viscoimt 
of  Limoges,  his  vassal,  had  found  a  treasure  in 
his  domains.  This,  as  su23erior  lord,  he  demanded; 
and  when  the  viscount  offered  only  half  of  it,  and 
refused  to  give  more,  Richard  besieged  him  in 
his  castle  of  Chaluz.  The  want  of  provisions 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  greatest  straits,  and 
they  offered  to  surrender  at  the  king's  mercy, 
their  lives  only  being  spared.  Richard  refused 
the  terms,  telling  them  he  would  take  the  place 
by  storm,  and  hang  every  man  of  them  upon  the 
battlements.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  were 
driven  to  despair.  The  king,  with  Marchadee, 
the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  then  surveyed  the 
walls  to  see  where  the  assault  should  be  made, 
when  a  youth,  by  name  Bertrand  de  Gurdun, 
having  recognized  him  from  the  ramparts,  pray- 
ing God  to  speed  it  well,  discharged  an  arrow, 
and  hit  the  king  in  the  left  shoulder.  Soon  after 
the  castle  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  men 
in  it  were  butchered,  with  the  exception  of  Ber- 
trand. The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
but  it  was  made  mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  surgeon  in  extracting  the  ai*row-head,  which 
had  been  broken  off  in  the  shoulder.  Feeling 
his  end  approach,  Richard  summoned  Bertrand 
de  Gurdun  into  his  presence.  "  Wretch!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "what  have  I  done  unto  thee  that  thou 


'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  hiiroduct.  Rot.  Cur.  Reg. 

2  Here  there  is  a  varying  account.  The  MS.  chronicle  of 
Winchester  says  that  Marchadee  surrendered  the  prisoner  to 
Richard's  sister  Joan,  and  that  she  plucked  out  his  eyes,  and 
caused  liim  to  suffer  other  horrible  mutilations  and  tortui-es, 
under  which  he  expu-ed. 

3  After  the  discovery  of  the  lost  eflSgy  of  Richard  I.  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  a  fui-ther  search 
was  made  beneath  the  spot  where  it  had  lain,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  heart  of  Richard.  The  interesting  relic  was  at 
length  found  concealed  in  a  closed  cavity  which  had  been  formed 
on  purpose  in  the  adjoining  lateral  wall,  built  at  the  time  the 

Vol.  I. 


shouldest  seek  my  life  ?"  The  chained  youth  re- 
plied firmly — "  My  father  and  my  two  brothers 
hast  thou  slain  with  thine  own  hand,  and  myself 
thou  wouldest  hang!  Let  me  die  now,  in  cruel 
torture,  if  thou  wilt;  I  am  content  if  thou  diest, 
and  the  world  be  freed  of  an  oi:)pressor!"  "Youth, 
I  forgive  thee!"  cried  Richard :  "  loose  his  chains, 
and  give  him  a  hundred  shillings!"  But  Marcha- 
dee -  would  not  let  him  go,  and  after  the  king's 
death  he  flayed  him  alive,  and  haiiged  him. 
Richard  exj^ired  in  anguish  and  contrition,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  April,  1199,  a  date  in  which 
all  the  contemporary  writers  of  best  note  seem  to 
be  agreed.  He  had  reigned  nearly  ten  years,  not 
one  of  which  was  passed  in  England,  but  which 
had  all  been  wasted  in  incessant  wars,  or  in  pre- 
parations for  war.  He  was  only  forty-two  years 
old,  and  he  left  no  children  to  succeed  him.  By 
his  will  he  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  car- 


@hQ^ 


Case  which  contained  tub  Heart  of  Richard  I.'-^From  the 
Archaiologia. 

ried  to  his  faithful  city  of  Rouen  for  interment 
in  the  cathedral;  that  his  bowels,  "as  his  ignoble 
parts,"  should  be  left  among  the  rebellious  Poic- 
tevins;  and  that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  the 
feet  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud.* 

sanctuary  liad  been  raised,  between  the  piers  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  inclosing  the  newly  elevated  area.  On  July  31, 
1S38,  was  this  remarkable  relic  brought  to  light.  The  heart 
was  found  inclosed  within  two  boxes  of  lead;  the  external  ono 
measiu-ing  17  in.  by  11  in.,  and  about  6  in.  in  height;  within 
this  was  a  second  interior  case,  lined  with  a  tliin  leaf  of  silver 
that  time  had  in  great  part,  decayed,  inscribed  witliin,  in  rudely 
graven  cliaracters,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.  The 
heart  itself  was  described  as  being  withered  to  the  semblance  of 
a  faded  leaf. — Archaologia,  vol.  x.-dx. 

*  "  Richard  I.  was  a  gay,  wild,  thoughtless,  unscrupulous  young 
Englishman,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  taU,  handsome, 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

JOHN,  SURNAMED  SANS-TERRE,  OU  LACKLAND.' — ACCESSION,  A.D.   119D— DEATH,  A.D.  121G. 

John  obtains  the  crown— His  unpopularity— War  between  England  and  France— The  claims  of  Arthur  to  the 
crown  of  England  supported  against  his  uncle  John— John's  progress  through  Aquitainc— Defeat  and  suspi- 
cious death  of  Arthur— John  suspected  of  the  murder— His  forfeiture  of  all  his  continental  possessions  pro- 
claimed—John's cowarJly  proceedings— He  quarrels  with  the  pope— The  nation  laid  under  an  interdict- 
Its  effects— John's  tj-ranny  continued— The  pope  proclaims  his  deposition— John's  abject  submission— Terms 
on  which  he  is  absolved— Great  naval  victory  of  the  English  at  Danunc— The  English  barons  refuse  to  follow 
John— Victory  of  the  French  king  at  Eouvines— The  barons  combine  against  Jolin— They  present  their  claims 
and  arc  refused— Magna  Charta  finally  signed  by  the  king— He  tries  to  elude  it,  and  makes  war  upon  the 
barons— John's  useless  invasion  of  Scotland— The  English  crown  offered  to  the  Dauphin  of  France— The 
Dauphin  lands  with  an  army  in  England — Jolm's  ineffectual  resistance — Plis  disastrous  loss  at  the  Wash — His 
death  at  Newark. 


EINCE  JOHN  was  in  Normaudy 
when  his  brother  died.     As  soon  as 
he  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent 
to   retain   the  foreign   mercenaries 
who  had  been  in  Eichard's  pay,  pro- 
mising them  large  gifts  and  increased 
salaries.    Despatching  Hubert  Walter,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  William  Mareschal, 
into  England,  to  overawe  the  barons  there,  he 
himself  hastened  to  Chinon  to  seize  his  brother's 
treasure,   which  was   deposited   in   that  castle. 
Chinon,  with  several  other  castles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, voluntarily  received  him;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  barons  of  Touraine,  Maine,  An- 
jou,  and  Brittany,  proclaimed  his  nephev/,  the 
young  ^^-thur,  as  their  lawful  sovereign.     John 
jn-oceeded  to  chastise  the  citizens  of  Mans  for  the 
support  they  afforded  his  nephew;  then,  returning 
to  Normandy,  he  was  received  at  Eouen  without 
opposition,  and  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  April,  he 
was  there  inaugurated,  being  girt  with  the  sword 
of  the  duchy,  and  having  the  golden  coronal  put 
upon  his  head.     News,  whether  good  or  bad,  tra- 
velled but  slowly  in  those  days.     A  vague  report 
of  Eichard's  death  was  spread  in  England,  but  no- 
thing certain  was  known,  and  the  friends  of  John 
seem  purposely  to  have  concealed  the  fact  for 
many  days.     When  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  his  companion  an-ived,  they  required 

muscular  i)erson,  differing  in  no  respect  from  hundreds  of  his 
countrymen  who  every  autumn  excite  tlie  contempt  of  the 
graver  inhabitants  of  the  more  fre^iuented  towns  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  their  wayward  and  boyish  pranks,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  enlist  the  good-will  of  the  whole  commimity  by  theh- 
generosity  and  covaage,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  elegance  of 
their  appearance  and  manners.  In  regarding  him  as  such,  and 
nothing  more,  Dr.  PauU  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  the  correct 
view  of  his  character;  and  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  he 
was  more  a  knight-errant  than  a  king,  ho  did  him  too  much 
honour.  He  had  his  own  share  unquestionably  of  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  with  which  holy  things  and  places  were  viewed 
in  his  day,  but  beyond  this  we  see  no  more  reason  to  think  that 
he  was  actuated  by  Christian  principle,  or  any  other  principle. 


all  the  lieges,  in  the  cities  and  burghs  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and  free- 
holders, to  be  in  the  fealty,  and  keep  the  peace, 
of  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  King  Henry, 
son  of  the  Empress  Matilda."  But  John  had 
never  been  pojjular  in  the  nation,  and  the  more 
powerful  classes  seemed  disposed  to  resist  his  ac- 
cession. Bishops,  eai'ls,  and  barons — most  of 
those  who  had  castles — filled  them  with  amied 
men  and  stocked  them  with  provisions.  The 
poorer  classes  committed  great  devastations,  for 
in  those  times  a  king's  death  was  the  signal  for 
the  general  disorganization  of  society.  The  pri- 
mate and  his  associate  acted  with  great  alacrity 
and  vigom-,  seeing  that  nothing  less  would  save 
the  country  from  a  frightful  anarchy.  They 
convened  a  gi-eat  council  at  Northampton,  and 
there,  by  secret  gifts  and  open  promises  of  justice 
and  good  government  on  the  part  of  John,  they 
induced  the  assembled  prelates  and  barons  to 
sweai"  fealty  and  faithful  service  to  the  "  Duke  of 
Normandy,"  as  the  pretender  was  carefully  called, 
until  his  coronation  at  Westminster. 

John  did  not  arrive  until  the  25th  of  May,  when 
he  landed  at  Shoreham.  On  the  27th  he  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  to 
claim  the  crown.  He  well  knew  .that  many  pre- 
ferred the  right  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  an 
elder  brother,  who  had  repeatedly  been  declared 

in  fighting  against  Saladin,  than  to  suppose  that  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  tmth  over  error  has  been  the  motive  which,  during 
the  last  few  months,  has  carried  forth  so  many  of  tlio  young 
gentlemen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  to  fight  against  the  czar. 
Like  them  he  loved  travelling  and  fighting,  and  hated  working 
and  thinking;  and  in  this,  simple  fact  we  find  a  suflScient  ex- 
planation of  all  the  actions  of  his  life  and  reign." — NoHh  British 
Review,  No.  xlii. 

1  A  nickname,  according  to  Crompton,  given  him  by  his 
fiither,  who,  in  a  will  wliioh  ho  made  at  Douifront  in  1170,  loft 
John  no  lands,  but  only  recommended  him  to  be  provided  for 
by  his  eldest  brother. 

■i  Roger  of  irovedcn :  Matthew  Paris;  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
Rot.  Cur.  Rtg. 
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his  heir  by  the  late  king,  and  now  John  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  possession  of  a  will,  drawn  up 
in  his  last  hours,  by  which 
Richard  revoked  former  wills, 
and  api^ointed  him  his  succes- 
sor. But  this  testament,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  seems  to 
have  carried  no  weight  witii 
it,  and  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther disregarded  on  this  so- 
lemn occasion.  The  fact  that 
the  crown  was  not  considered 
heritable  jaroperty  was  stated 
in  the  broadest  terms,  and 
never  was  the  elective  charac- 
ter of  the  monarchy  so  forcibly 
put  by  such  high  authority. 
The  Archbishop  Hubert,  hav- 
ing announced  to  the  audience 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  been  elected  king  at 
Northampton,  laid  it  down  as 
a  known  principle  that  no  one 
could  be  entitled  by  any  pre- 
vious circiimstances  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  unless  he  were 
chosen  to  be  king  by  the  body 
of  the  nation — "ab  universi- 
tate  regni  electus."  According 
to  Matthew  Paris,  John  as- 
sented without  starting  the 
question,  either  of  his  inher- 
ent right  by  birth  or  of  his 
right  by  will ;  and  when  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oaths  to  pro- 
tect the  church  and  govern 
justly,  all  persons  hailed  him 
with  "  Long  live  the  king!"'- 

John   was   at  this   time  thirty-two  years   old 
— a  manly  age — which  gave  him  many  advan- 


KiNG  John.' — From  his  effigy  in  Worcester 
Cathedral. 


1  John,  in  his  last  moments,  committed  his  soul  to  God  and 
his  body  to  St.  Wulstau  ;  his  body,  royally  attired,  was  conveyed 
to  Worcester ;  over  his  head  was  placed  a  monk's  cowl,  as  a  soi-t 
of  cover  for  all  liis  sins  and  a  passport  to  heaven.  He  was  LnteiTed 
between  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  whose  graves  are  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  cathedral. 
Thence,  in  all  probability,  they  underwent  translation  to  their 
present  situation  before  the  high  altar  in  the  choir.  The  effigy 
of  John,  carved  in  gray  marble,  which  forms  the  superstnicture 
of  his  present  tomb,  was  originally  the  lid  of  the  stone  coffin 
which  contained  his  remains,  and  in  its  fii-st  position  must  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  building  witliin 
which  he  was  interred.  His  head  is  adorned  with  a  crown  of 
state  and  supported  by  two  bishops,  luidoubtedly  intended  for 
Oswald  and  Wiilstan.  He  is  represented  as  wearing  a  dalmatic 
of  crimson  lined  with  green,  the  neck  and  cuifs  edged  with  a 
gold  and  jewelled  border;  his  tunic  is  yellow  or  cloth  of  gold ; 
he  is  girt  with  a  belt ;  on  his  hands  are  jewelled  gloves,  a  ring 
on  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand,  which  supports  a 
sceptre,  while  his  left  grasps  a  sword.  He  wears  red  hose, 
golden  spurs;  his  feet  have  on  them  black  shoes,  and  rest  upon 
a  lion.  The  greater  part  of  these  details  will  be  recognized  as 
emblems  of  royalty.  —  Stothard's  il/on«mc«(a;  Effiyks  of  Great 
Bntain. 


tages  over  kings  commencing  their  reigns  in 
youth,  lie  was  robust,  healthy,  and,  like  most 
of  his  race,  handsome;  but  his 
evil  passions  distorted  his 
countenance,  and  gave  him  a 
treacherous  and  cruel  expres- 
sion. He  was  already  hated 
by  the  people,  and  his  reign 
opened  inauspiciously.  Many 
of  the  nobles  in  England  im- 
mediately showed  disaffection. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  William 
the  Lion,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  him  on  account  of  the 
provinces  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  threatened 
him  with  invasion;  and  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  Normandy,  all 
the  great  vassals  were  uji  in 
arms  for  his  nephew,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  the  French 
king,  who  had  renewed  the 
war,  and  was  promising  him- 
self every  success,  well  know- 
ing the  diffei'ence  between  the 
warlike  Richard  and  the  cow- 
ardly John,  as  also  the  weak- 
ness that  must  arise  out  of  a 
disputed  succession,  for  the 
election  at  London  and  the  in- 
auguration at  Rouen  had  no 
legal  effect  in  those  provinces 
w^hich  had  declared  for  Ar- 
thur.' Leaving  "William  de 
Stuteville  to  keep  in  check 
the  Scots,  John  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  where  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  other  great  lords  who  had  con- 
feders.ted  with  Richard,  brought  in  their  forces. 


2  The  succession  of  John  has  certainly  passed  in  modern  times 
for  an  usurpation.  I  do  not  find  that  it  was  considered  as  such 
by  his  own  contemporaries  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Tlie 
question  of  inheritance  between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of  his  de- 
ceased elder  brother  was  yet  unsettled,  as  we  learn  from  Glanvil, 
even  in  private  succession.  In  the  case  of  sovereignties,  which 
were  sometimes  contended  to  require  different  rules  from  ordi- 
nary patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued  long  to  be,  the  most 
imcertain  point  in  public  law.  John's  pretensions  to  the  crown 
might  therefore  be  such  as  the  EngUsh  were  justified  in  admit- 
ting, especially  as  his  reversionary  title  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Richard.  If,  indeed,  we 
may  place  reliance  on  Matthew  Paris,  Ai-ohbi.shop  Hubert,  on 
this  occasion,  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  orowji 
was  elective,  giving  even  to  the  blood  royal  no  other  preference 
than  their  merit  might  challenge.  Carte  rejects  this  as  a  fiction 
of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  strain  far  beyond  the  con- 
stitution, which,  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  had  in- 
variably limited  the  throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  its  nearest  branch.  In  a  charter  of  the  first  year  of 
liis  reign,  John  calls  himself  king  '  by  hereditary  right,  and 
through  the  consent  and  favour-  of  the  church  and  people.'  "— 
Hallam's  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ag'S. 

3  Daru,  Hist,  de  la  Bretagnc:  Matt.  Par.;  Iloved. 
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Pliilil)  demanded  aiid  obtained  a  truce  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  euil  of  which  term  he  mot  John 
to  propose  a  definitive  peace.  Uis  demands  led 
to  an  instant  renewal  of  war;  for  he  not  only 
required  the  surrender  by  the  English  king  of  all 
his  French  possessions  (Normandy  excepted)  to 
Arthur,  but  the  cession  also  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Normandy  itself  to  the  French  crown. 

The  only  being  engaged  in  this  game  of  ambi- 
tion that  can  at  all  interest  the  feelings  was  the 
innocent  Arthur,  who  was  too  yoiuig  and  helpless 
to  play  his  own  part  in  it.  The  greatest  of  our 
poets  has  thrown  all  the  intensity,  both  of  pathos 
and  horror,  around  the  last  days  of  this  prince; 
but  all  the  days  of  his  brief  life  were  marked 
with  touching  vicissitudes.  Like  William  of 
Normandy,  the  hapless  son  of  Duke  Robert, 
Arthur  was  the  child  of  sorrow  from  his  cradle 
upwards.  His  misfortunes,  indeed,  began  before 
lie  came  into  the  world;  his  father  Geoii'rey  was 
killed  in  a  tournament  eight  months  prior  to  his 
birth,  and  Brittany,  to  which  he  had  an  heredi- 
tary right  through  his  mother,  was  divided  into 
factions,  fierce,  yet  changeable,  destructive  of 
present  prosperity  and  unproductive  of  future 
good;  for  the  national  independence,  their  main 
object,  was  an  empty  dream  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  such  monarchs  as  the  Plantagenets  of  England 
and  the  Capetians  of  France.  The  people  of 
Brittany,  however,  hailed  the  bii'th  of  the  pos- 
thumous child  of  Geoffrey  with  transports  of 
patriotic  joy.  In  spite  of  his  grandfather  Henry, 
who  wished  to  give  the  child  his  own  name,  they 
insisted  on  giving  him  the  name  of  Arthur. 
That  mysterious  hero  was  as  dear  to  the  people 
of  Brittany  as  to  their  kindi'ed  of  our  own  island: 
tradition  painted  him  as  the  companion-in-arms 
of  theii-  "  King  Hoel  the  Great;"  and  though  he 
had  been  dead  some  centuries,  they  still  expected 
his  coming  as  the  restorer  of  their  old  indepen- 
dence. Merlin  had  predicted  this,  and  Merlin 
was  still  revered  as  a  prophet  in  Brittany  as  well 
as  in  Wales.  Popular  credulity  thus  attached 
ideas  of  national  glory  to  the  cherished  name  of 
Ai-thur;  and,  as  the  child  was  handsome  and 
promising,  the  Bretons  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  rule  them  without  the  conti'ol  of 
French  or  English.'  His  mother  Constance,  a 
vain  and  weak  woman,  could  spai-e  little  time 
from  her  amours  and  intrigues  to  devote  to  her 
son,  and,  at  the  moment  when  his  uncle  John 
threatened  liim  with  destruction,  she  was  occu- 
pied by  her  passion  for  a  thiixl  husband,  whom 
she  had  recently  married,  her  second  husband 
being  still  living,  Dm-ing  the  lifetime  of  Rich- 
ai'd  she  had  bandied  her  son  between  that  sove- 
reign and  the  French  king,  as  circumstances  and 
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her  caprice  varied;  and  now,  when  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  danger,  the  only  course  she  could 
pursue  was  to  carry  him  to  Paris,  and  place  him 
under  the  protection  of  the  astute  and  selfish 
Philip,  to  whom  she  oft'ered  the  direct  vassalage, 
not  only  of  Brittany,  which  Arthur  was  to  in- 
herit through  her,  but  also  of  Normaiuly,  Anjou, 
Aquitaine,  and  the  other  states  he  claimed  as  heir 
to  his  father.  The  troops  of  John,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  mercenaries,  fell  with  savage 
fury  ui)on  Brittany,  burning  and  destroying  the 
houses  and  fields,  and  selling  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  Philip  assisted  AVilliam  Desroches,  the 
commander  of  the  small  Breton  army,  and  took 
several  castles  on  the  fi-ontiers  of  Brittany  and 
France  from  the  English.  But  as  soon  as  he 
gained  tliese  fortresses  he  destro^^ed  them,  in 
order,  evidently,  to  leave  the  road  open  to  him- 
self when  he  should  throw  off  the  mask  and  in- 
vade the  country  on  his  own  account.  Desroches, 
incensed  at  these  proceedings,  withdrew  Arthur 
and  his  mother  from  the  French  court,  and  they 
would  both  have  sought  his  peace,  and  delivered 
themselves  up  to  John,  had  they  not  been  scared 
away  by  the  report  that  he  intended  the  murder 
of  his  nephew.  After  this,  young  Ai'thur  re- 
turned to  Philip,  who  knighted  him,  notwith- 
standing his  tender  age,  and  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Mary  in  mai'riage.  But  Philij) 
only  intended  to  make  a  tool  of  the  unfortunate 
boy;  and  when  some  troublesome  disputes,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  pope,  induced 
him  to  treat  with  John,  he  sacrificed  all  his  in- 
terests without  any  remorse.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings  in  the  spring  of  1200,  John  was  to  remain 
in  possession  of  all  the  states  his  brother  Richard 
had  occupied;  and  thus  Arthur  was  completely 
disinherited,  with  the  connivance  and  pai-ticipa- 
tion  of  the  French  king;  for  it  is  said  that,  by  a 
secret  article  of  the  treaty,  Philip  was  to  inherit 
his  continental  dominions  if  John  died  without 
childi-en.  Circumstances,  and  the  unruly  i)assions 
of  John,  soon  nullified  the  whole  of  this  treaty. 
In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  John  made 
a  progress  into  Aquitaine,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  bai'ons.  He  delighted  the  lively  i:)eople 
of  the  south  with  his  magnificence  and  parade; 
he  captiv^ated  some  of  the  volatile  and  factious 
nobles  with  a  display  of  a  familiar  and  festive 
humour;  but  these  feelings  were  only  momen- 
tary; for  neither  with  the  people  nor  their  chiefs 
could  he  keep  up  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made.  Though  a  skilful  actor,  his  capa- 
bility was  confined  to  a  single  scene  or  two;  it 
could  never  extend  itself  over  a  whole  act;  his 
passions,  which  seem  to  have  partaken  of  in- 
sanity, were  sure  to  ballle  his  hypocrisy  in  an}-- 
thins  like  a  lengthened  intercourse.      He  had 
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thus  shown  his  true  character,  and  disgusted 
many  of  the  nobles  of  Poictou  and  Aquitaine, 
when  his  lawless  passion  for  the  young  wife  of 
one  of  them  completed  their  irritation  and  dis- 
gust. Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Ano-ouleme,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  her  time;  she  had  been  recently  married 
to  the  Count  of  la  Marclie,  a  powerful  noble ; 
and  John  had  been  married  ten  years  to  Avisa, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  fair  and 
virtuous  woman,  who  had  brought  him  an  im- 
mense dower.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  John 
got  possession  of  the  person  of  Isabella,  and 
married  her  at  Angouleme,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  performing  the  ceremony.  In  the 
autumn,  he  brought  his  new  wife  to  England, 
and  caused  her  to  be  ci'owned  at  Westminster. 
He  himself  was  re-crowned  at  the  same  time,  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury  officiating.  He  then 
gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and  luxm-ious  enjoy- 
ment. But  in  the  following  spring  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  vengeance  of  the  Count  of  la 
Marche,  whom  he  had  robbed  of  his  wife.  That 
nobleman,  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
and  several  other  barons,  took  up  arms  in  Poic- 
tou and  Aquitaine.  When  summoned  to  at- 
tend their  liege  lord,  many  of  the  English  vassals 
refused,  declaring  that  it  was  too  insignificant 
and  dishonourable  a  warfare  for  them  to  em- 
bark in.  They  afterwards  said  that  they  would 
sail  with  him  if  he  would  restore  their  rights 
and  liberties.  For  the  present,  John  so  far  tri- 
umphed over  their  opposition  as  to  make  the  re- 
fractory barons  give  him  hostages,  and  pay  scu- 
tage  in  lieu  of  their  personal  attendance.  Theii' 
resistance  was  not  yet  organized;  but  as  John's 
insolence,  rapacity,  and  lawless  lust  had  provoked 
lay  and  clergy,  and  as  he  had  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  monastic  orders,  a  regular  and  an  extensive 
opposition  was  in  due  process  of  formation.  John, 
accomjianied  by  Isabella,  went  through  Nor- 
mandy to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously  enter- 
tained by  Philip,  a  much  greater  master  in  de- 
ceit, who  was,  at  the  very  moment,  in  league 
with  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  in  Aquitaine,  and 
preparing  a  fresh  insiu-rection  against  his  guest 
in  Brittany.  From  Paris  John  marched  with- 
out his  wife  into  Aquitaine,  but  not  to  fight;  and, 
after  a  paltry  parade  through  the  safe  part  of 
the  country,  he  marched  back  again  to  his  plea- 
sures, leaving  the  insurgents  in  greater  power 
and  confidence  than  ever. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived 
■  for  the  decision  of  the  question  at 
issue — whether  the  Plantagenets  or  the  Capetians 
should  be  lords  of  France.  The  superiority  of 
the  former  race  had  been  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  Henry  IT.,  and  pretty  well  maintained 


by  the  valour  of  Pdchard;  but  under  the  unwise 
and  i^usillanimous  John  it  had  no  longer  a  chance. 
Having  settled  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 
freed  himself  from  other  troubles,  PhiliiJ  now 
broke  the  peace,  by  openly  succouring  the  insur- 
gents in  Aquitaine,  and  by  reviving  and  again 
espousing  the  claims  of  young  Arthur.  The  poor 
orphan  (his  mother  had  died  the  preceding  year) 
was  living  under  the  jirotection  of  the  French 
king,  because,  says  a  chronicler,  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  John. 
"You  know  your  rights,"  said  Philip  to  the 
youth ;  "  and  would  you  not  be  a  king  ? "  "  That 
truly  would  I,"  replied  Arthur.  "  Here,  then," 
said  Philip,  "  are  200  knights;  march  with  them, 
and  take  possession  of  the  provinces  which  are 
yours,  while  I  make  an  inroad  on  Normandy." 
In  the  treaty  drawn  up  between  these  most  un- 
equal allies,  Arthur  was  made  to  agree  that  the 
French  king  should  keep  all  that  he  pleased  of 
the  territories  in  Normandy  which  he  had  taken, 
or  might  henceforth  take,  with  God's  aid;  and 
he  agreed  to  do  homage  for  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nental dominions.'  Arthur  then  raised  his  ban- 
ner of  war;  the  Bretons  sent  him  500  knights 
and  4000  foot  soldiers;  the  barons  of  Touraine 
and  Poictou  110  men-at-arms;  and  this,  with  the 
insignificant  contingent  supplied  by  Philip,  was 
all  the  force  at  his  disposal.  The  young  orphan 
— for,  even  now,  Arthur  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year — was  of  course  devoid  of  all  military  experi- 
ence, and  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  others. 
Some  of  his  friends— or  they  may  have  been  his 
concealed  enemies — advised  him,  as  his  fh-st  trial 
in  arms,  to  march  against  the  town  of  Mirebeau, 
about  six  miles  from  Poitiers,  because  his  grand- 
mother Eleanor,  who  had  always  been  the  bitter 
enemy  of  his  mother,  was  residing  there;  and 
because  (it  was  reasoned)  if  he  got  possession  of 
her  person,  he  would  be  enabled  to  bring  his 
uncle  to  terms.  He  mai-ched,  and  took  the  town, 
but  not  his  grandmother.  The  veteran  Amazon, 
though  surprised,  had  time  to  throw  lierself  into 
a  strong  tower,  which  served  as  a  citadel.  Arthur 
and  his  small  army  established  themselves  in 
the  town,  and  laid  siege  to  the  tower  where  the 
"Ate"— the  stirrer  "to  blood  and  strife" — stoutly 
defended  herself.  John,  with  an  activity  of 
which  he  was  not  deemed  capable,  marched  to 
her  rescue;  and  his  troops  were  before  Mirebeau, 
and  had  invested  that  town,  ere  his  nephew  was 
aware  of  his  departure  from  Normandy.  On 
the  night  between  the  31st  of  July  and  the  1st  of 
August  the  savage  John,  by  means  of  treachery, 
got  possession  of  the  town.  Arthur  was  taken 
in  his  bed,  as  were  also  most  of  the  nobles  who 
had   followed   him  on  that  dismal   expedition. 
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The  Couut  of  la  Mareho,  Isabella's  husband,  on 
whom  he  luul  iutlioted  the  most  insupportable  of 
wrongs,  and  whom  John  considered  as  his  bitterest 
enemy,  the  Viscounts  of  Limoges,  Lusignan,  and 
Thouai-s,  were  among  the  distinguished  captives, 
who  amounted  in  all  to  200  noble  knights.  The 
captor  revelled  in  base  vengeance;  he  caused  them 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  tied  in  o\)en  carts,  drawn 
by  bullocks,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  into 
dungeons  in  Normandy  and  England.  Of  those 
whose  confinement  fell  iu  our  island,  twenty-two 
noblemen  are  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death 
iu  Corfe  Castle.'  Young  Ai'thur  was  cai-ried  to 
Falaise,  and  from  Falaise  he  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  where  all  positive  traces  of  him 
are  lost.  Such  damnable  deeds  are  not  done 
in  the  light  of  day,  or  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  some  obscurity  and  mystery  must 
always  rest  upon  their  horrors.  The  version  of 
Shaks2)eare  has  made  an  im{)ression  which  no  time 
and  no  scepticism  will  ever  efface;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  probably  not  far  from  being  the  true  one. 
Of  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
disappeai*ance  of  Ai-thm-,  Matthew  Paris  is  the 
one  who  expresses  himself  in  the  most  measured 
terms;  yet  his  words  convey  a  fearful  meaning. 
He  says  John  went  to  his  nephew  at  Falaise, 
and  besought  him  with  gentleness  to  trust  his 
uncle.  Arthur  replied  indignantly,  "Give  me 
mine  inheritance — restore  to  me  my  kingdom  of 
England."  Much  provoked,  John  immediately 
sent  him  to  Rouen,  with  orders  that  he  should 
be  more  closely  guarded.  "  Not  long  after,"  pro- 
ceeds Matthew  Paris,  "  he  suddenly  disappeared; 
I  trust  not  in  the  way  that  malignant  rumour 
alleges."  It  was  suspected  by  all  that  John 
mm'dered  his  nephew  with  his  owni  hand,  and 
he  became  the  object  of  the  blackest  hatred. 
The  monks  of  Margan  tell  us,  in  their  brief 
yeai'ly  notes,  "that  John  being  at  Rouen  in  the 
week  before  Easter,  1203,  after  he  had  finished 
his  dinner,  instigated  by  drunkenness  and  ma- 
lignant fiends,  literally  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  defenceless  nephew,  and  caused 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  with 
heavy  stones  fastened  to  his  feet ;  that  the 
body  was  notwithstanding  cast  on  shore,  and 
buried  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  tyrant." 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  the 
Bretons,  John,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  nephew,  took  Ai-thur  from  his  dungeon  in 
the  castle  of  Rouen,  and  proceeded  with  him 
towai'ds  Cherbourg,  travelling  on  horseback,  and 
keeping  near  the  coast.  Late  one  evening,  when 
the  king  and  his  nephew  had  outridden  the  rest 
of  the  party,  John  stopped  on  a  high  clitf  which 
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overluuig  the  sea;  after  looking  down  the  ]ireci- 
l)ice  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  riding  suddeidy  at 
the  young  prince,  ran  him  through  the  body. 
Ai-thur  fell  to  the  gi-ound  and  begged  for  mercy, 
but  the  murderer  dragged  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  hurled  him,  yet  breathing, 
into  the  waves  below.* 

But  Ralph,  the  abbot  of  Coggeshall,  who  tells 
the  pitiable  tale  most  minutely,  is  probably  the 
most  correct  of  all.  His  accoimt  is  as  follows:— 
Some  of  the  king's  councillors,  representing  how 
many  slaughters  and  seditions  the  Bretons  were 
committing  for  their  lord  Ai-thur,  and  maintain- 
ing that  they  would  never  be  quiet  so  long  as 
that  prince  lived  in  a  sound  state,  suggested  that 
he  should  deprive  the  noble  youth  of  his  eyes,  and 
so  render  him  incapable  of  government.  Some 
wretches  were  sent  to  his  prison  at  Falaise  to 
execute  this  detestable  deed;  they  found  Arthur 
loaded  with  chains,  and  were  so  moved  with  his 
tears  and  prayers  that  they  staid  their  bloody 
hands.  The  com])assion  of  his  guards,  and  the 
pi-obity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh — the  kind  Hubert 
of  Shakspeare — saved  him  for  this  time.  Hubert, 
who  was  warden  of  the  castle,  took  upon  him  to 
suspend  the  cruelties  till  the  king  should  be  fur- 
ther consulted.  This  merciful  appeal  only  jjro- 
duced  his  removal  from  Falaise  to  Rouen.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  in  the  year  of  mercy  1203,  the 
helpless  or|)han  was  startled  from  his  sleep,  and 
invited  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which 
was  washed  by  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Seine. 
At  the  portal  he  found  a  boat,  and  in  it  his 
uncle,  attended  by  Peter  de  Maulac,  his  esquire. 
The  lonely  spot,  the  dark  hour,  and  the  darker 
countenance  of  his  uncle,  told  the  youth  his 
hour  was  come.  Making  a  vain  and  last  appeal, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  that 
his  life  at  least  might  be  spared.  But  John  gave 
the  sign,  and  Arthur  was  mmxlered.  Some  say 
that  Peter  de  Maulac  shrunk  from  the  deed,  and 
that  John  seized  his  nephew  by  the  hair,  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  river.  Hemingford  and  Knyghton,  who 
wrote  near  the  time,  say  that  the  squire  was  the 
executioner,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  which  they  mention,  and  which 
is  otherwise  established,  of  John  having  bestowed 
on  De  Maulac  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Mul- 
gref  in  marriage,  as  the  reward  of  his  iniquity. 
In  the  essential  parts  of  the  crime  nearly  all 
writers  agi'ee. 

The  rumour  of  the  mui'der,  which  was  cei'tainly 
spread  in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  excited 
a  universal  ciy  of  hon-or  and  indignation.  The 
Bretons,  among  whom  the  young  prince  had  been 
born  and  brought  up,  were  the  loudest  of  all: 
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their  rage  amounted  to  ao  absolute  frenzy;  and 
even  when  cooler  moments  came,  they  unani- 
mously swore  to  revenge  their  prince's  death. 
The  Maid  of  Brittany — the  fair  and  unfortunate 
Eleanor,  Arthur's  eldest  sister — was  in  John's 
hands,  and  closely  confined  in  a  monastery  or 
prison  at  Bristol,  where  she  consumed  forty  years 
of  her  life;  but  the  enthusiastic  people  rallied 
round  Alice,  an  infant  half-sister  of  the  prince, 
and  appointed  her  father,  Guy  de  Thouars,  the 
last  husband  of  their  duchess  Constance,  their 
regent  and  general  of  their  confederacy.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  province,  held  at 
Vannes,  it  was  determined  that  Guy,  with  a  depu- 
tation, should  forthwith  carry  their  complaints 
before  the  French  king,  "their  suzerain  lord," 
and  demand  justice.'  He  listeued  to  their  peti- 
tion, and  summoned  John  to  a  trial  before  his 
peers,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Fi'ench  crown.  The  pro- 
cess was  m  the  regular  order  of  feudal  justice. 
But  the  accused  monarch  did  not  appear,  on 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  barons,  this 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  him: — "That  John, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  unmindful  of  his  oath  to 
Philip,  his  lord,  had  murdered  his  elder  brother's 
son,  a  homager  to  the  crown  of  France,  within 
the  seignory  of  that  realm;  whereon  he  is  judged 
a  traitor;  and,  as  an  enemy  to  the  crown  of 
France,  to  forfeit  all  his  dominions  which  he  held 
by  homage;  and  that  re-entry  be  made  by  force 
of  arms." 

Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Normandy  after  the  captm-e  of  Prince  Ai-thur 
and  the  barons  at  Mirebeau  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  now  on  the  frontier  of  Poictou,  where 
a  general  insurrection  took  jDlace,  and  most  of 
the  nobles  joined  him  against  the  murderer  John. 
They  surrendered  to  Philip  most  of  the  sti^ong 
places,  and  then  marched  with  him  to  Normandy. 
Here  the  enraged  Bretons  were  before  him,  hav- 
ing invaded  and  occupied  all  the  territory  near 
their  own  frontiers;  they  took  the  strong  castle 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  by  assault,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Avranches,  and  then  advancing, 
burned  all  the  towns  between  that  city  and  Caen. 
These  movements  facilitated  the  progi-ess  of  the 
French  king,  who,  being  joined  by  John's  sub- 
jects of  Anjou  and  Maine,  advanced  by  Andely, 
Evreux,  Domfront,  and  Lisieux,  all  of  which 
places  he  took,  and  then  effected  his  jvmction 
v,dth  the  army  of  the  Bretons  at  Caen.  While 
tower  and  town  thus  fell  before  the  invaders, 
John  was  passing  his  time  in  a  voluptuous  indo- 
lence at  Eouen,  surrounded  by  women  and  effemi- 
nate courtiers  He  wished  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  loss  of  his  towns,  the  miseries  of  his  people, 
his  own  shame;  and,  when  obliged  to  listen  to 
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some  dismal  news,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  infatuation,  "  Let  them  go  on; 
let  these  French  and  this  rabble  of  Bretons  go 
on;  I  will  recover  in  a  single  day  all  that  they 
are  taking  from  me  with  so  much  pains."  At 
last  his  enemies  appeared  at  Eadepont,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eouen,  and  then  (in  the  mouth 
of  December)  he  fled  over  to  England  to  demand 
succour.- 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  noble  families  of  the  time,  and  the 
transmission  or  division  of  their  estates;  but  it 
appears  that  the  Norman  barons  of  England  had 
no  longer  that  property  at  stake  in  Normandy 
which  on  all  former  occasions  had  made  them 
resolute  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries.  There  were,  no  doi;bt,  other  causes 
for  theii"  apathy ;  but,  in  spite  of  John's  demerits, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  would  have 
made  great  exertions  if  they  had  been  in  the 
same  position  as  formerly,  when  the  same  barons 
held  great  estates  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in 
England.  Now  they  would  make  no  strenuous 
effort;  and  we  find  John  complaining  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  a  little  later,  when  his  other  continental 
provinces  were  occupied  by  the  French  king,  that 
his  English  nobles  had  forsaken  him. 

Unable  to  meet  Philip  with  the 
sword,  John  attempted  to  stop  his 
progress  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  Eome:  he 
applied  to  the  pope,  imploring  him  to  interfere. 
Innocent  despatched  two  legates  to  plead  in  the 
recreant's  favour;  but,  in  the  high  tide  of  his  suc- 
cess, the  French  king,  made  the  bolder  by  the 
universal  odium  John  had  fallen  into,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  representations  and  menaces, 
and  the  legates  departed  withoiit  producing  any 
apparent  effect. 

When  John  fled,  nothing  remained  to  him  save 
Eouen,  Verneuil,  and  Chateau-Gaillard.  The  last 
was  a  strong  castle,  the  pride  of  the  late  king, 
who  took  extraordinary  pains  in  its  construction, 
and  it  was  held  for  John  by  a  brave  warrior  who 
was  true  to  his  trust.  In  Eouen,  the  people, 
animated  by  an  hereditary  hatred  of  the  French, 
determined  to  defend  themselves;  but  when, 
pressed  by  a  vigorous  siege,  they  applied  for  aid 
to  their  sovereign,  the  King  of  England,  John 
had  no  aid  to  give  It  was  in  vain  he  jaunished 
his  lukewarm  bai-ons  of  England  by  fines  and 
forfeitm'es — it  was  in  vain  that  he  collected  a 
considerable  army  at  Portsmouth— the  nobles 
resolutely  told  him  that  they  would  not  follow 
his  standard  out  of  England.  Thus  abandoned 
to  themselves,  and  suffering  from  famine,  the 
citizens  of  Eouen  surrendered  to  the  French  king. 
Verneuil  was  taken  about  the  same  time,  and 
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Chateau -Galllard  fell  after  noLly  sustaining  a 
siege  of  seven  mouths.  Thus,  John  had  no 
longer  an  inch  of  ground  in  Normandy,  which 
duchy,  after  a  separation  of  202  yoai-;*,  was  (iiially 


re-annexed  to  the  French  kingdom.  "Within 
this  year  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Poictou,  equally  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
l^liilij),  and  John  had  nothing  left  in  those  wide 


■  -   v"  v^>f>7^- 

Cuateau-Caillard.'— 'Prom  Cotman's  Normandy. 


provinces  excejit  a  few  castles.  Aquitaiiie,  or 
Guienne,  retained  its  connection  with  tlie  Eng- 
lish crown,  but  there  the  authority  of  the  king 
was  limited  and  uncertain. 

Philip  soon  found  that*  it  was 
A.D.I l06.  jj^^q^  easier  to  incite  the  people 
a-^'ainst  the  detested  John,  than  to  keep  them 
obedient  to  himself.  The  men  of  Brittany,  who 
indulged  in  their  old  dream  of  national  indepen- 
dence, were  soon  disgusted  by  seeing  their  coun- 
try treated  as  a  mere  province  of  France;  and 
discontents  also  broke  out  in  Anjou  and  Poictou. 
John  contrived  to  land  an  English  army  at 
Pvochelle,  and  even  to  take  tlie  strong  castle  of 
^lontauban ;  then  marching  to  the  Loire,  he  took 
and  burned  Angers,  committing  many  cnielties. 
He  then  reposed  on  his  laurels,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  feasting  and  debauchery.  When  again 
roused,  he  descended  the  Ijoire,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nantes.  This  siege  he  raised,  to  offer  battle  to 
Philip.  As  the  battle  w;is  about  to  commence, 
he  proposed  a  negotiation,  and  while  the  proposal 
was  under  discussion,  he  ran  away  to  England, 
loaded  with  new  infamy.  Philip,  who  had  no- 
thing more'  to  do,  as  it  was  not  convenient  for 
him  to  attack  Guienne,  and  an  invasion  of  Eng- 


'  Chateau-Gaillard  was  founded  about  the  year  1196,  Bhortly 
after  the  treaty  of  Louviers  had  been  concluded  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Richard  Ctcur  de  Lion.  The  Norman  duke,  con- 
Bidering  how  frequently  inroads  had  been  made  into  bis  terri- 
tories by  the  way  of  Andelys,  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by 
means  of  a  formidable  barrier  in  that  quarter.  With  tliia  view 
he  built  a  fortress  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
village  of  Lesser  Andelys;  and  at  the  same  time  erected  upon 
the  brow  of  the  rock  that  overhung  the  river  a  castle  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength.  The  circular  keep  is  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  in  its  construction  differs  wholly  from  any  of  our 
English  donjon  -  towers.      It  may  be  described   as  a  cylinder 
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land  was  as  yet  a  thing  not  to  be  contemplated, 
listened  to  another  legate  from  the  pope,  who 
induced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  with  John 
for  two  years. 

The  next  step  of  the  recreant 
John  was  to  quaiTel  with  the  pope, 
and  provoke  to  the  utmost — and  by  deeds  which 
gave  an  odious  colouring  to  his  cause,  even  where 
he  was  wholly  or  partially  in  the  right — the  en- 
dm-ing  enmity  of  that  power  which  had  shaken 
the  throne  of  his  great  and  wise  father.  The  dis- 
pute arose  out  of  the  conflicting  claim.s  of  the 
crown  and  the  church  iu  the  apjiointmcnt  of 
bishops.  While  John  insisted  that  his  favoui'ite 
minister,  Joha  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
should  be  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the 
pope  canoniccdli/  appointed  Stephen  Langton; 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  would  receive  no 
other  archbishop.  Never  was  time,  never  was 
place  so  ill  chosen  for  an  attack  on  the  church; 
but  John,  blinded  by  passion,  despatched  two 
knights  with  an  armed  band  to  drive  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  from  the  land.  The  ministers  of 
his  vengeance  entered  with  drawn  swords  into 
the  cloisters  which  had  alike  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  Becket  and  the  subsequent  Immilia- 


placed  upon  a  truncated  cone.  The  massive  perpendicular  but- 
tresses, which  are  ranged  round  the  upper  wall,  whence  they 
project  considerably,  lose  themselves  at  their  bases  in  the  coae 
from  wluch  they  arise.  The  building,  tlierefore,  appears  to  be 
ilivided  into  two  stories.  The  wall  of  the  second  story  is  upwards 
of  12  ft.  in  tliickness.  The  base  of  the  conical  portion  is  perhaps 
twice  as  thick.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  military  buildings 
of  the  middle  ages  have  such  a  talus  or  slope  on  the  exterior 
face,  agreeing  with  the  principles  of  modem  fortification;  and 
it  is  diflScult  to  guess  why  the  architect  of  Chateau-Gaillard 
thought  fit  to  vary  from  the  established  model  of  hia  age. — Cot- 
man's  JnliquUia  uf  Normandy. 
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tion  of  his  sovereign.  "In  the  king's  name,"  ex- 
claimed the  knights,  "  we  command  you,  as  trai- 
tors, to  quit  the  realm;  begone  in  a  moment,  or 
we  will  set  fire  to  these  walls,  and  burn  you  with 
your  convent."  All  the  monks  who  were  not  bed- 
ridden departed  forthwith,  and  going  into  Fhiu- 
ders,  were  there  i-eceived  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained in  diiferent  religious  houses.  John  seized 
their  effects;  but  as  no  one  would  labour  ujDon 
them  for  the  king,  the  lands  of  the  archbishopric 
and  of  the  convent  of  Canterbury  lay  without 
culture.'  When  Innocent  in  a  gentle  but  most 
decided  tone  asked  for  redress,  John  braved  his 
authority;  and  thus  an  open  struggle  began  be- 
tween one  of  the  ablest  jmests  that  ever  wore 
the  tiara,  and  the  meanest  and  basest  king  that 
ever  disgraced  the  English  throne.  AVhile  John 
amused  himself  with  terrible  but  impotent  threats 
against  the  monks,  the  pope  wrote  to  the  already 
disaffected  English  barons,  ordering  them  to  do 
all  they  could  with  the  arms  of  the  flesh  to  save 
their  king  and  kingdom  from  perdition;  and  he 
called  upon  the  prelates  and  abbots  of  the  king- 
dom to  fight  with  their  spiritual  weapons  for 
Langton  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  He 
then  sent  orders  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Worcester  to  wait  upon  the  king  in  his  name, 
and,  if  they  found  him  still  refractory,  to  threaten 
him  with  the  interdict.  John  at  last  received 
these  prelates;  when  they  came  to  the  threat  he 
grew  pale  with  rage,  and  his  lips  quivered  and 
frothed.  "  By  God's  teeth,"  he  cried,  "  if  you,  or 
any  of  your  body,  dare  to  lay  my  states  under 
interdict,  I  will  send  you  and  all  your  clergy  to 
Rome,  and  confiscate  your  proj^erty.  As  for  the 
Roman  shavelings,  if  I  find  any  in  my  dominions, 
I  will  tear  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off  their  noses, 
and  so  send  them  to  the  pope,  that  the  nations 
may  witness  their  infamy."  The  bishops  trembled 
and  withdrew;  but  these  were  not  times  when 
personal  fear  stopped  the  triumphant  march  of 
Rome,  A  few  weeks  after  (on  Monday,  the  23d 
of  March,  1208,  in  Passion  week),  they  pi'onounced 
the  sentence  of  interdict  against  all  John's  do- 
minions, and  then  fled  for  safety  to  the  Continent. 
To  secure  himself  at  this  moment  of  danger,  the 
king  obliged  as  many  of  his  nobles  as  he  could, 
to  place  their  children  in  his  hands  as  securities 
for  their  allegiance;  a  measure  which  ci'eated 
fresh  disgust. 

In  the  meantime  the  nation  was  plunged  in 
mourning  by  the  interdict.  The  churches  were 
instantly  closed,  and  the  priests  ceased  their 
functions,  refusing  to  administer  any  of  their 
usual  sacred  rites,  except  baptism  to  infants,  and 
the  sacrament  to  the  dying.  The  dead  were 
buried,  without  prayers,  in  unconsecrated  ground 
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— the  relics  of  the  saints  were  taken  from  their 
places  and  laid  upon  ashes  in  the  silent  church — 
their  statues  and  pictures  were  covered  with 
veils  of  black  cloth— the  chime  of  church  bells 
no  longer  floated  on  the  air;  and  everything  was 
so  arranged  under  an  interdict  as  to  give  a  most 
lugubrious  aspect  to  the  whole  country  upon 
which  it  had  fallen.  When  this  had  lasted  a 
year,  the  pope  followed  up  the  sentence  of  inter- 
dict by  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  John. 
Although  by  narrowly  watching  the  ports,  he 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  envoy  and 
the  official  publication  of  the  latter  bull,  the  king 
was  seriously  alarmed,  for  he  knew  that  excom- 
munication would  be  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
dethronement,  and  that  Philiia  was  making  ready 
to  invade  England  with  a  banner  that  would  be 
blessed  by  the  pope.  He  also  saw  that  the  dis- 
affection of  his  barons  was  still  increasing;  and 
that  there  was  no  part  of  Christian  Europe  to 
which  he  could  apply  for  succour  or  alliance.  At 
this  critical  moment,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  curi- 
ous story  picturesquely  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
he  applied  for  aid  to  the  Mahometans  of  Spain 
and  was  refused,  the  great  Emir  al  Nassir,  to 
whom  the  embassy  was  sent,  resolving  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  tyrant  as  the  English 
king. 

John  employed  the  spring  of 
this  year  in  raising  money  by  the 
most  arbitrary  means:  all  classes  suffered,  but 
none  like  the  unfortunate  Jews,  who  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured  all  over  the  kingdom. 
A  great  sum  is  said  to  have  been  collected,  and 
with  this  he  levied  an  army,  pretending  that  he 
would  go  and  drive  Philip  out  of  Normandy. 
When  all  was  ready,  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  wdiere 
the  English  nobles  had  for  some  time  defied  his 
authority.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  landed  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  jDroceeded  to  Dublin,  where 
more  than  twenty  of  the  native  chieftains  re- 
paired to  do  him  homage  and  offer  tribute.  He 
then  marched  into  the  province  of  Connaught, 
reduced  the  castles  of  some  of  the  revolted  Eng- 
lish nobles,  and  drove  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  his  brother  Walter  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Meath,  out  of  the  island.  He  divided  such  parts 
of  the  island  as  were  subjected  to  England  into 
counties,  established  English  laws,  and  appointed 
sheriffs  and  other  officers.  He  also  ordered,  for 
the  convenience  of  traffic,  that  the  same  moneys 
should  be  equally  current  in  both  countries;  and 
then,  intrusting  the  government  of  Ii-eland  to 
his  favourite  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  returned  from  this  safe  and  easy  ex- 
pedition to  England,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
weeks.  In  the  following  year  he  determined  to 
show  his  prowess  in  Wales.  Money  was  again 
42 
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wanted:  he  .summoned  all  the  abbots  and  lady- 
abbesses— all  the  heads  of  mouastic  houses, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  meet  him  in  London; 
he  urged  his  wants  in  a  manner  which  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and,  having  got  what  he  could 
from  these  servants  and  handmaidens  of  Christ, 
he  again  racked  the  unbelieving  Jews,  putting 
them  to  tortm-e  and  throwing  them  into  dun- 
geons, where  they  were  kept  until  they  paid 
enormous  fines  to  the  king.  It  was  on  tliis  occa- 
sion that  he  is  said  to  have  extorted  10,000  marks 
from  a  wealthy  Jew,  by  casting  him  into  prison, 
and  causing  a  tooth  to  be  torn  daily  from  his 
jaws  until  the  money  was  paid.  With  the  sums 
obtained  John  raised  a  mighty  army,  and  pene- 
trated into  "Wales,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Snowdon. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  do  more  than  his  great  and 
warlike  predecessors,  and  he  marched  back  again 
immediately,  having,  however,  forced  the  Welsh 
to  pay  him  a  tribute  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  to 
give  him  twenty-eight  hostages,  youths  of  the 
best  families.  Whenever  John  had  a  glimpse  of 
success,  he  increased  his  ai-bitrary  proceedings 
against  his  English  subjects.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion he  gave  new  rigour  to  the  barbai'ous  forest 
laws,  and  now  he  levied  scutage-money  in  an  un- 
just manner.  In  the  following  year  the  Welsh 
again  were  up  in  arms  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. John  savagely  hanged  the  twenty-eight 
hostages,  and  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  invasion 
when  he  was  terrified  by  a  report  that  many  of 
his  own  barons  were  conspiring  against  him.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for 
fifteen  days,  seeing  no  one  but  the  pei'sonal  at- 
tendants on  Avhom  he  most  relied.  He  then 
marched  to  Chester,  still  collecting  troops,  and 
vowing  to  exterminate  the  Welsh;  but  from 
Chester  he  turned  suddenly  back  to  London, 
where  he  kept  strong  bodies  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries constantly  about  him,  and  seldom  showed 
himself  to  his  people.  His  enemies  increased 
every  day,  and  the  crowd  of  English  exiles  were 
incessantly  urging  the  pope  to  take  vengeance  on 
then-  king. 

At  last  Innocent  hurled  his  dead- 
A.D.  1213.  jjggj.  tijunder-bolt  at  the  head  of 
John;  he  pronounced  his  deposition,  absolved  his 
vassals  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  called 
upon  all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  t<ike 
l)art  in  the  meritorious  act  of  dethroning  an  im- 
pious tyrant.  He  then  sent  Stephen  Langton,  the 
exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbur\-,  with  other 
English  and  some  Italian  prelates,  to  the  French 
court,  there  to  convoke  a  solemn  meeting,  and 
declare  to  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  that  the 
pope  authorized  an  immediate  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. The  worldly  temptation  was  so  great  that 
PhUip  probably  required  none  other,  but  the 
pope  promised  him  the  remission  of  his  sins  if 


he  executed  this  pious  purpo.se  and  drove  Jolin 
from  his  throne.  About  the  middle  of  !March 
Philip  collected  a  gi'eat  army  in  Normandy,  and 
prepai-ed  a  fleet  of  1700  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  at  Bou- 
logne and  the  other  jjorts  on  the  Cliannel.  John, 
being  well  infcnnncd  of  these  preparations,  took 
for  once  a  bold  step:  he  summoned  every  man  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms  to  be  ready  to  march  to  the 
co;ists  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  he  collected  every 
vessel  in  his  dominions  capable  of  carrying  six 
or  more  horses.  When  the  ships  were  ready,  he 
anticipated  Philij)'s  attack  :  the  English  mai*iuei-s 
crossed  the  Channel,  took  a  French  squadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  destroyed  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  of  Fecamp,  and  burned  Dieppe  to 
the  ground.  They  swept  the  whole  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  returned  in  triumph,  the  main  divi- 
sion of  the  French  fleet  at  Boulogne  not  hazard- 
ing an  attack.  On  Barham  Downs  60,000 
landsmen  stood  as  yet  firm  around  the  standard 
of  John;  but  he  dreaded  these  his  own  brave  sub- 
jects, and  he  was  ahvaj's  spu'itless  and  unmanly. 
It  was  quickly  seen,  after  all  his  vain  boasting,  and 
his  threats  against  the  Clun-ch  of  Rome,  that  he 
would  lower  himself  to  the  dirt  before  that  in- 
censed enemy — that  he  would  do  anything  rather 
than  fight.  The  pope's  legate,  Pandulph,  well 
knew  his  dastardly  character,  and  now  skilfully 
took  advantage  of  it.  Two  knights  of  the  Temple 
(travelled  men  and  crafty  dijiloinatists)  landed  at 
Dover  and  proceeded  to  the  English  camp.  "We 
come,"  said  they,  with  gi-eat  respect,  "  from  Pan- 
dulph, the  subdeacon  and  servant  of  our  loi'd  the 
pope :  for  your  advantage,  and  for  that  of  the 
realm  of  England,  he  iisks  to  see  you  in  private." 
"  Let  him  come  forthwith,"  said  John.  Panduljjli 
came,  and  drew  so  formidable  a  picture  of  the 
French  army  of  invasion,  and  represented  the 
general  and  just  disaffection  of  the  great  barons 
of  England  in  such  forcible,  and,  on  the  whole, 
true  colours,  that  the  paltry  despot's  heart  dieel 
away  within  him.  What  added  to  his  fears,  was 
the  prediction  of  a  certain  Peter,  called  "the 
Hermit,"  that  before  the  feast  of  the  Ascension 
should  be  passed  (it  was  distant  only  three  days) 
King  John  would  be  unkinged.  As  he  trembled 
before  the  astute  chui-chman,  Pandulph  bade  him 
repent,  and  remember  that  the  jiontifF  was  a 
merciful  master,  who  would  require  nothing 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  either  to  the 
honour  of  the  chui'ch  or  to  the  security  of  the 
king  himself.  After  a  little  wavering  John  gave 
way,  and  subscribed  an  instrument  which,  in 
itself,  was  not  ver>/  objectionable,  and  which  had 
been  oflfered  him  some  time  before,  when,  by 
accepting  it,  he  might  have  avoided  his  present 
excessive  debasement.  It  was  agreed,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  that  John  should  obey  the  pope  in 
all  things  for  which  he  had  been  excommuni- 
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cated — that  lie  should  receive  into  favour  the 
exiled  bishops  and  others,  particularly  Stephen 
Langton  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury 
— that  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  the  damages  they  had  suf- 
fered at  his  hands,  or  otherwise,  on  account  of 
the  interdict,  and  that  he  should  pay  down,  in 
part  of  restitution,  the  sum  of  £8000.  John 
further  agreed  not  to  prosecute  any  person  for 
any  matter  relating  to  the  late  disagreement; 
and,  on  his  part,  Pandulph  promised  that,  on  the 
performance  of  those  conditions,  the  sentences  of 
interdict  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  bishops 
and  other  proscribed  churchmen,  on  their  return, 
should  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king. 
John  set  his  seal  to  the  instrument,  and  four  of 
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his  greatest  barons,  William,  Earl  of  Salisbmy, 
Reginald,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  the  Earls  of 
Warenne  and  Ferrers,  swore,  "on  the  soul  of  the 
king,"  that  he  would  keep  this  compact  inviolate. 
The  dastardly  spirit  of  John,  the  over-reaching 
policy  and  ambition  of  the  pope,  and  the  address 
of  the  envoy  Pandulph,  can  alone  account  for  the 
consummation  of  ignominy  which  followed.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  the  following  day,  John  was 
closeted  with  the  Italian  in  secret  consultation, 
and  when  seen  for  a  moment  abroad,  his  counte- 
nance was  sadly  dejected.  Though  depraved  in 
morals,  and  notoriously  ii-religious,  he  was  a  prey 
to  superstition,  and  he  was  now  thinking  more 
of  the  prediction  of  a  hare-brained  recluse  than 
of  his  kingdom,  for  he  fancied  that  Peter  the 
Hermit's  prophecy  betokened  he  must  die. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  John  repaired  to  the  church  of  the 
Templars  at  Dover,  and  there,  sm-rounded  by 
bishops,  barons,  and  knights,  took  on  his  knees, 
before  Pandulph,  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope — 
the  same  oath  which  vassals  took  to  their  lords. 


At  the  same  time  he  put  into  the  envoj^'s  hands 
a  charter,  testifying  that  he,  the  King  of  England 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  atonement  for  his  offences 
against  God  and  the  church,  not  compelled  by  the 
interdict  or  by  any  fear  of  force,  but  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  with  the  general  consent  of  his 
barons,  surrendered  to  our  lord  the  pope  Inno- 
cent, and  Innocent's  successors  for  ever,  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  the  lordship  of  Ireland, 
which  were  henceforth  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
Holy  See,  John  and  his  successors  paying  for  them 
an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks  of  silver  for  Eng- 
land, and  300  marks  for  Ireland.  He  then  offered 
some  money  as  an  earnest  of  his  subjection,  but 
Pandulph  trampled  it  under  his  feet— an  act 
which  called  forth  an  angiy  remonstrance  from 
the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  next  day  was  the 
fatal  term,  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  during  which  John 
watched  the  progress  of  the 
sun  with  an  anxious  eye:  it  set 
and  he  died  not — it  rose  on  the 
morrow,  and  he  was  still  alive: 
instantly,  in  punishment  for 
the  vile  terror  he  had  suffered, 
he  ordered  Peter  and  his  son 
to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of 
horses,  and  hanged  on  gibbets. 
The  people  contended  that 
Peter,  after  all,  was  no  false 
prophet,  and  that  John,  by 
laying  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
a  foreign  priest,  had  verified 
the  prediction.' 
Five  or  six  days  after  these 
transactions,  Pandulpjh  went  over  to  France,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  and  great  wrath  of  Philip, 
announced  to  him  that  he  must  no  longer  molest 
a  penitent  son  and  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  church, 
nor  presume  to  invade  a  kingdom  which  was  now 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  "  But,"  said 
Philip,  "  I  have  already  expended  enormous  sums 
of  money  on  this  expedition,  which  I  undertook 
at  the  pontiff's  express  commands,  and  for  the  re- 
mission of  my  shis."  The  nuncio  repeated  his  inhi- 
bition and  withdrew.  The  French  king,  however, 
who  was  already  on  the  road,  continued  his  march 
to  the  coast.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Philip,  who 
iuveighed  publicly  against  the  selfish  and  treacher- 
ous policy  of  the  pope,  would  not  have  been  pre- 
vented from  attempting  the  invasion  by  the 
dread  of  the  thunders  of  the  church,  which  again 
rumbled  over  his  head.^   But  other  cu'cumstances 


>  Matt.  Par.;  Matthew  Westminster,  or  Florilegus;  W.  Hem- 
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2  Philip  had  been  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  had 
been  laid  under  an  interdict,  a  few  years  before,  by  the  reign- 
ing pope.  Innocent  III. 
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of  a  more  worldly  natiu-e  iuterfered:  Ferraud, 
the  new  Earl  of  Flanders,  demanded  that  certain 
to\\Ti3  which  had  lately  been  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  should  be  restored  to  him.  Philip 
refused;  and  now,  when  he  proposed  to  his  great 
vassals  that  they  should  continue  the  enterprise 
against  England,  the  Eail  of  Flanders,  the  most 
powerful  of  them  all,  said  that  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  follow  his  lord  in  such 
an  unjust  attempt;  and  so  saying,  he  suddenly 
withdrew  with  all  his  forces.  Philip,  vowing 
he  would  make  Flandei-s  a  mere  province  of 
France,  mai'ched  after  him,  and,  taking  several 
of  the  earl's  best  towns  on  his  way,  sat  down 
with  his  army  before  the  strong  city  of  Ghent. 
Fortimately  for  both  parties,  Ferraud  had  already 
a  secret  understanding  with  John,  and  now  he 
apjilied  to  that  king  for  help.  John's  fleet  lay 
ready  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  Seven 
huudi-ed  knights,  with  a  hu'ge  force  of  infantry, 
embarked  in  500  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
William,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  William  Long- 
speai',  Earl  of  Salisbm'y,  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Fail- 
Rosamond,"  and  immediately  made  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Flandei-3.  They  found  the  French  fleet 
at  anchor  at  Damme^  which  was  at  that  time  the 
port  of  Bruges;  it  was  three  times  more  nume- 
rous than  the  English  fleet;  but  most  of  the 
sailors  and  land -troops  embarked  with  them 
were  on  shore  plundering  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  committing  all  sorts  of  ravages  in  a  dis- 
trict which,  through  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
commerce,  had  made  a  wonderfully  rapid  pro- 
gress in  civilization  and  the  arts  that  adorn  life. 
This  was  the  first  fleet  that  the  French  kings  of 
the  Capetian  line  had  ever  put  to  sea;  and  it  was 
an  unfortimate  beginning  for  the  French — their 
navy  was  annihilated.  Philip  thus  lost  the 
means  of  supporting  his  anny  in  Flandei-s,  or  of 
transporting  it  to  the  English  coast:  half  fa- 
mished and  ovei'come  with  vexation,  he  hun-ied 
across  his  own  frontiers,'  leaving  Earl  Ferrand 
to  recover  with  ease  all  that  he  had  lost. 

This  first  gi-eat  naval  victory  transported  the 
English  people  with  joy;  but  with  joy  was 
mingled  a  malicious  confidence  and  j^resumptiou 
in  the  heart  of  John,  who  now  betrayed  a  deter- 
mination to  break  the  best  part  of  his  recent 
oaths.  Being  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
France,  he  summoned  his  vassals  to  meet  him  at 
Portsmouth.  The  barons  went  armed  and  ap- 
pointed, as  if  ready  to  sail ;  but,  when  ordered  to 
embark,  they  resolutely  refused  unless  the  king 
recalled  the  exiles,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 
After  some  tergiversation  John  gi'anted  a  re- 
luctant consent,  and  Archbishop  Langton,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and 
Bath,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  all,  with  their 
companions  and  numerous  dependents,  returned. 


John  and  the  archbishop  met  and  kissed  each 
other  at  Winchester;  and  there,  in  the  porch  of 
the  cathedral  church,  Langton  gave  full  absolu- 
tion to  the  king,  who  again  swore  to  govern  justly, 
and  maintain  his  fealty  to  the  pope.  It  was, 
however,  clear  to  all  men  that  Langton  placed  no 
confidence  in  the  king;  and  that  the  king,  who 
considered  him  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  his 
troubles,  regarded  Langton  with  all  the  deadly 
hatred  of  which  his  dark  character  was  capable. 
John  now  set  sail  \vith  a  few  ships,  but  his  barons 
were  in  no  huiTy  to  follow  him,  being  far  more 
eager  to  secure  their  own  liberties  than  to  recover 
the  king's  dominions  on  the  Continent.  They 
said  that  the  time  of  their  feudal  service  was  ex- 
pired, and  they  withdrew  to  a  gi-eat  council  at 
St.  Alban's,  where  Fitz-Peter,  one  of  the  king's 
justiciaries,  presided,  and  where  they  published 
resolves,  in  the  form  of  royal  proclamations, 
ordering  the  observance  of  old  laws,  and  de- 
nouncing the  punishment  of  death  against  the 
sheriffs  foresters,  or  other  officers  of  the  king  who 
should  exceed  their  proper  and  legal  authority. 

John  got  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jersey,  when, 
finding  that  none  followed  him,  he  turned  back 
with  vows  of  vengeance.  He  landed,  and  marched 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries  to  the  noi-th,  whei'e 
the  barons  were  mo.st  contumacious.  Burning 
and  destroying,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Northamp- 
ton. Here  Langton  overtook  him.  "  These  bai  - 
barons  measures,"  said  the  prelate,  "  are  in  viola- 
tion of  your  oaths;  your  vassals  must  stand  to 
the  judgment  of  their  peers,  and  not  be  wantonly 
hai'assed  by  arms."  "  Mind  you  your  chm*ch," 
roared  the  furious  king,  "  and  leave  me  to  govern 
the  state."  He  continued  his  march  to  Notting- 
ham, where  Langton,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be 
intimidated,  again  presented  himself,  and  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  all  the  ministers  and  offi- 
cers that  followed  him  in  his  lawless  course. 
John  then  gave  way,  and,  to  save  appearances, 
summoned  the  barons  to  meet  him  or  his  justices. 
Langton  hastened  to  London,  and  there,  at  a 
second  meeting  of  the  barons,  he  read  the  liberal 
charter  which  Henry  I.  had  granted  on  his  acces- 
sion ;  and,  after  inducing  them  to  embrace  its  pro- 
visions, he  made  them  swear  to  be  true  to  each 
other,  and  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  support  of  their 
liberties.  This  was  on  the  2.5th  of  August.  On 
the  29th  of  September  a  new  legate  from  the 
pope.  Cardinal  Nichol;\s,  arrived  in  England  to 
settle  the  indemnity  due  to  the  exiles,  and  to 
take  off"  the  interdict.  John  renewed  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  Innocent,  knelt  in  homage  before  the 
legate,  paid  15,000  marks,  and  promised  40,000 
more  to  the  bishops.  The  interdict  was  removed ; 
and  from  this  moment  the  court  of  Home  changed 
sidts,  and,  abandoning  the  cause  of  liberty  ami 
the  bai-ons,  stood  for  the  king.     This  abandon- 
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ment,  however,  did  not  discourage  tlie  nobles, 
nor  did  it  even  detach  Ai'chbisliop  Langton  from 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  confederated. 

A  formidable   league   was   now 
■^'  ■     formed  against  the  French  king, 

and  John  was  enabled  to  join  it  with  some  vigour. 
FeiTand,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Reynaud,  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, and  Otho,  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany, 
nephew  to  John,  determined  to  invade  France 
and  divide  that  kingdom  among  them,  giving 
the  English  king  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Loire  for  his  share.  Ferrand  was  to  have  Paris 
with  all  the  Isle  of  France,  Reynaud  the  country 
of  Vei'mandois,  and  the  emperor  all  .the  rest. 
John  sent  some  English  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
to  Valenciennes,  where  the  confederates  esta,b- 
lished  their  head-quarters,  and  then  sailed  him- 
self to  the  coast  of  Poitou,  where  several  of  his 
former  vassals  joined  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
advance  to  Angers.  This  diversion  was  well 
planned — it  obliged  Philip  to  divide  his  forces; 
and  while  he  himself  marched  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Flanders,  he  sent  his  son  Louis  into  Brit- 
tany, whither  the  English  king  now  advanced. 
John  was  kept  in  check,  or  lost  his  opportunity 
through  cowardice  and  indolence,  while  his  allies 
were  thoroughly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines — one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  the  emperor  was  comi^letely 
ruined,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  an  immense  number  of  infei'ior  lords 
and  knights.  Salisbury,  the  gallant  Longsword, 
was  captured  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  very 
individual  whom  King  Richard  had  loaded  with 
chains,  and  upon  whose  coat  of  mail  that  king 
had  been  so  facetious.  This  prelate,  however, 
had  become  more  prudent  or  more  circumspect 
— he  no  longer  wielded  the  sword,  but  fought 
with  a  heavy  club,  thus  knocking  people  on  the 
head  without  shedding  blood,  which  was  con- 
ti'ary  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  He  was  not 
the  only  prelate  in  this  fierce  melee.  Philip  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  success  to  Guerin,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Senlis,  who  also  had  some  scruples  of  con- 
science, for  he  would  not  use  a  sword,  but  mar- 
shalled the  Fi-ench  host,  and  directed  the  slaughter 
with  a  wand.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th 
of  July,  near  an  obscure  village  called  Bouvines, 
between  Lisle  and  Tournay.  On  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober following,  John  begged  a  truce,  and  obtained 
one  for  five  years,  on  condition  of  abandoning  all 
the  towns  and  castles  he  had  taken  on  the  Con- 
tinent, lie  ai'rived  in  England  on  the  20th  of 
Octobei",  and  as  if  he  would  take  vengeance  on 
his  English  subjects  for  the  reverses  and  shame 
he  had  suffered,  he  again  let  loose  his  foreign 
mercenaries  on  the  laud,  and  began  to  violate  all 


his  most  solemn  promises.  Fitz-Peter,  his  jus- 
ticiary, the  only  one  of  his  ministers  that  could 
moderate  his  fury,  had  now  been  dead  some 
months.  John,  who  feared  him,  rejoiced  at  his 
death.  "  It  is  well,"  cried  he,  laughing  as  they 
told  him  the  news;  "  in  hell  he  may  again  shake 
hands  with  Hubert,  our  late  primate,  for  surely 
he  will  find  him  there.  By  God's  teeth,  now  for 
the  first  time  I  am  king  and  lord  of  England."' 
But  there  were  men  at  work  resolute  and  skilful. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  barons  met  to 
talk  of  the  league  they  had  formed  with  Langton. 
"The  time,"  they  said,  " is  favourable;  the  feast 
of  St.  Edmund  approaches;  amidst  the  multitudes 
that  resort  to  his  shrine  we  may  assemble  with- 
out suspicion."  On  the  20th  of  November,  the 
saint's  day,  they  met  in  crowds  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  where  they  finally  determined  to  demand 
theu'  rights,  in  a  body,  in  the  royal  court  at  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was 
awakened,  not  soon  to  sleep  again :  they  advanced 
one  by  one,  according  to  seniority,  to  the  high 
altar,  and,  laying  their  hands  on  it,  they  solemnly 
swore,  that  if  the  king  refused  the  rights  they 
claimed,  they  would  withdraw  their  fealty  and 
make  war  upon  him,  till,  by  a  charter  under  his 
own  seal,  he  should  confirm  their  just  petitions. 
They  then  parted,  to  meet  again  at  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity.  When  that  solemn  but  festive 
season  airived,  John  found  himself  at  Worcester, 
and  almost  alone;  for  none  of  his  great  vassals 
came  as  usual  to  congratulate  him,  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  own  attendants  seemed  gloomy 
and  unquiet.  lie  suddenly  departed,  and  riding 
to  London,  there  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  barons  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  coward's  steps,  and  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  (at  every  move  they  chose 
some  day  consecrated  by  religion)  they  presented 
themselves  in  such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  them  to  an  audience.  At  first  he  attempted 
to  browbeat  the  nobles.  One  bishop  and  two 
barons  were  recreants,  and  consented  to  recede 
from  theu'  claims,  and  never  trouble  him  again, 
but  all  the  rest  were  firm  to  their  purpose.  John 
turned  pale,  and  trembled.  He  then  changed  his 
tone,  and  cajoled  instead  of  tlu-eatening.  "  Your 
petition,"  he  said,  "  contains  matter  weighty  and 
arduous.  You  must  grant  me  time  till  Easter, 
that,  with  due  deliberation,  I  may  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  myself  and  satisfy  the  dignity  of  my 
crown."  Many  of  the  barons,  knowing  the  use 
he  would  make  of  it,  would  not  have  granted  this 
delay,  but  the  majority  consented,  on  condition 
that  Cardinal  Langton,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  should  be  the  king's 
sureties  that  he  would  give  them  the  satisfaction 
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tliey  (.lemanJeJ  ou  tlie  appoiutecl  day.  The  con- 
federated nobles  then  retired  to  their  homes. 
They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  John  adopted 
measures  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  frustrate 
all  their  plans,  and  bring  them  bound  hand  and 
feet  within  the  verge  of  his  revenge.  He  began 
by  courting  the  church,  and  formally  renounced 
the  important  prerogative  that  had  been  hither- 
to so  zealously  contended  for  by  himself  and  his 
great  ancestors,  touching  the  election  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  Having  thu.s,  as  he  thought,  bound 
the  clergy  to  his  service,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  whose  progress  had 
been  slow,  but  pretty  steady,  and  whose  impor- 
tance was  now  immense.  He  ordered  his  sherifTs 
to  assemble  all  the  free  men  of  their  several  coun- 
ties, and  tender  to  them  a  new  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  next  step  was  to  send  an  agent  to  Eome,  to 
appeal  to  the  pope  against  what  he  termed  the 
treasonable  violence  of  his  vassals.  The  barons, 
too,  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Eternal  City;  but 
it  was  soon  made  more  than  ever  evident  that 
Innocent  would  support  the  king  through  right 
and  wrong.  He  wrote  a  startling  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Langton;  but  that  extraordinary  priest  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  chief  where  the 
interests  of  his  country  were  concerned.  To 
make  himself  still  surer,  John  took  the  cross  on 
the  2d  of  February,  solemnly  swearing  that  he 
would  lead  an  army  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
taking  of  the  cross,  by  which  tlie  debtor  was 
exempted  from  the  pursuit  of  his  creditor — by 
which  the  persons,  goods,  and  estates  of  the  cru- 
saders were  placed  imder  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  church  till  their  return  from  Palestine 
— seemed  to  John  the  best  of  all  defences. 

On  the  appointed  day  in  Easter  week,  the 
barons  met  at  Stamford  with  great  military 
pomp,  being  followed  by  2000  knights,  and  a 
liost  of  retainers.  The  king  was  at  Oxford.  The 
bai-ons  marched  to  Brackley,  within  a  few  miles 
of  that  city,  where  they  were  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  sovereign,  composed  of  Cardinal 
Langton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warenne.  The  confederates  delivered  the  sche- 
dule containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  petition. 
"These  are  our  claims,"  they  said,  "and,  if  they 
are  not  instantly  granted,  our  arms  shall  do  us 
justice."  When  the  deputies  returned,  and  Lang- 
ton expounded  the  contents  of  the  parchment  he 
held  in  his  hand,  John  exclaimed,  in  a  fury,  "And 
why  do  they  not  demand  my  crown  also?  By 
God's  teeth,  I  will  not  grant  them  liberties  which 
will  make  me  a  slave."  He  then  made  some  eva- 
sive offers,  which  the  barons  understood,  and  re- 
jected. Pandulph,  who  was  with  the  king,  now 
contended  that  the  cardinal-jirimate  ought  to  ex- 
communicate the  confederates;  but  Langton  said 
he  knew  the  pope's  real  intentions  had  not  been 


signified,  and  that  unless  the  king  dismis.sed  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  brought  into 
the  kingdom  for  its  ruin,  he  would  j^resently  ex- 
communicate them. 

The  barons  now  proclaimed  themselves  "  the 
army  of  God  and  of  holy  church,"  and  imani- 
mously  elected  Robert  Fitz- Walter  to  be  their 
general.  They  then  marched  against  the  castle 
of  Northampton,  but  they  had  no  battering  en- 
gines; the  walls  were  lofty  and  strong;  the  gar- 
rison, composed  of  foreigners,  stood  out  for  the 
king;  and  their  first  warlike  attempt  proved  a 
failure.  After  fifteen  days  they  gave  up  the 
siege,  and  marched  to  Bedford  with  anxious 
minds.  On  whichever  side  the  free  burghers  of 
England  threw  their  substantial  weight,  that 
party  must  prevail,  and,  as  yet,  no  declaration 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  confederates. 
But  now  anxiety  vanished — the  people  of  Bed- 
ford threw  open  their  gates;  and  soon  after  mes- 
sengers aiTived  from  the  capital  with  secret  ad- 
vice that  the  principal  citizens  of  London  were 
devoted  to  their  cause,  and  would  receive  them 
with  joy.  Losing  no  time,  they  marched  to  Ware, 
and,  not  stopping  to  rest  for  the  night,  pursued 
their  course  to  London,  which  they  reached  in 
the  morning.  It  was  the  24th  of  May,  and  a 
Sunday :  the  gates  were  open — the  people  hearing 
mass  in  their  churches — when  the  army  of  God 
entered  the  city  in  excellent  order  and  profound 
silence.  On  the  following  day,  the  barons  issued 
proclamations  requiring  all  such  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  as  had  hitherto  remained  neutral, 
to  join  them  against  the  perjured  John,  unless 
they  wished  to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  their 
country.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  lords 
and  knights  quitted  their  castles  to  join  the  na- 
tional standard  at  London.  It  is  needless,  say 
the  old  chroniclers,  to  enumerate  the  barons  who 
composed  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy  chiu-ch : 
they  were  the  whole  nobility  of  England.  The 
heart  of  John  again  turned  to  water :  he  saw  him- 
self almost  entirely  deserted,  only  seven  knights 
I'emaining  near  his  i)erson.  Recovering,  howevei', 
from  his  fii'st  stupefaction,  he  resorted  to  his  old 
arts:  he  assumed  a  cheerful  countenance;  said 
what  his  lieges  had  done  was  weU  done;  and  from 
Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  staying,  he 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  London,  to 
assure  the  barons  that,  for  the  good  of  peace,  and 
the  exaltation  of  his  reign,  he  was  ready  freely 
to  grant  all  the  rights  and  liberties;  and  only 
wished  them  to  name  a  day  and  place  of  meeting. 
"  Let  the  day,"  refjlied  the  barons,  "  be  the  15th 
of  June — the  place,  Runnymede."' 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the  king 
moving  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  barons 
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from  the  town  of  Staines,  the  parties  met  on  the 
green  meadow,  close  by  the  Thames,  which  the 
barons  had  named.  With  John  came  eight 
bisliops,  Pandulph,  Almeric,  the  master  of  the 
Euglisli  Templars,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
thirteen  other  gentlemen ;  but  the  majority  of 
this  party,  though  they  attended  him  as  friends 
and  advisers,  were  known  to  be  in  their  hearts 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  barons.  On  the 
other  side  stood  Fitz-Walter  and  the  whole  nobi- 
lity of  England.  With  scarcely  an  attempt  to 
modify  any  of  its  clauses,  and  with  a  facility 
that  might  justly  have  raised  suspicion,  the  king 
signed  the  scroll  presented  to  him.  This  was 
Magna  Charta — the  Great  Chauter — a  most 
noble  commencement  and  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture liberties  of  England.'  As  the  profound  du- 
plicity and  immorality  of  John  were  well  known, 
the  barons  exacted  securities.  They  required 
that  he  should  disband  and  send  out  of  the  king- 
dom all  his  foreign  officers,  with  their  families 
and  followers;  that  for  the  two  ensuing  months 
the  barons  should  keep  possession  of  the  city, 
and  Langton  of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  twenty-five 
members  from  their  own  body  to  be  guardians 
or  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
with  power,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  char- 
ter— such  breach  not  being  redressed  immedi- 
ately— to  make  war  on  the  king;  to  distrain  and 
distress  him  by  seizing  his  castles,  lands,  posses- 
sions, and  in  any  other  manner  they  could,  till 
the  grievance  should  bex'edressed;  always,  how- 
ever, saving  harmless  the  person  of  the  said  lord 
the  king,  the  j^erson  of  the  queen,  and  the  per- 
sons of  their  royal  children. 

As  soon  as  the  great  assembly  dispersed,  and 
John  found  himself  in  Windsor  Castle  safe  from 
the  observing  eyes  of  his  subjects,  he  called  a 
few  foreign  adventurers  around  him,  and  gave 
vent  to  rage  and  curses  against  the  charter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers  his  behaviour  was 
that  of  a  fi-antic  madman;  for,  besides  swearing, 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gnawed 
sticks  and  straws.  The  creatures  who  would  be 
ruined  and  expelled  by  the  charter,  roused  him 
by  appealing  to  his  passion  of  revenge,  and  he 
forthwith  despatched  two  of  them  to  the  Conti- 
nent to  procure  him  the  means  of  undoing  all 


1  Many  parta  of  the  Great  Charter  were  pointed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount,  and  have 
lost  their  importance  since  the  downfall  of  the  system  of  feudi^, 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  mitigate.  But  it  contains  a  few 
maxims  of  just  government,  applicable  to  aU  places  and  times, 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
first  promiilgation  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  powerful  and 
renowned  nation.  Some  clauses,  though  limited  in  words  by 
feudal  relations,  yet  covered  general  principles  of  equity  whicli 
were  not  slowly  imfolded  by  the  example  of  the  charter,  and  by 
their  obvious  application  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  commmxity ."-—Mack-iniosh. 


that  he  had  been  obliged  to  do.  One  of  these 
adventurers  went  to  Flanders,  Poictou,  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Gascony,  to  hire  other  adventurers  to 
come  to  England  and  fight  against  the  barons ; 
the  other  went  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Innocent.  John  then  sent  messengers  to  such 
governors  of  his  castles  as  were  foreigners  or 
men  devoted  to  him,  commanding  them  silently, 
and  without  exciting  notice,  to  lay  in  provisions, 
and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.  He 
caused  the  alarm  himself,  by  instantly  evading 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  charter.  On  their  de- 
parture from  Runnymede,  the  barons,  in  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  appointed  a  gi-eat  tournament 
to  be  held  at  Stamford  on  the  2d  of  July.  John, 
during  their  absence,  formed  a  plot  to  surprise 
London,  where  the  main  strength  of  the  party 
lay;  but,  being  warned  in  time,  the  nobles  jnit 
ofT  the  celebration  of  the  tournament  to  a  more 
distant  day,  and  named  a  place  for  it  nearer  to 
London. 

The  king  now  withdrew  to  Winchester,  where, 
alarmed  at  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct,  a 
deputation  waited  on  him  on  the  27th  of  June. 
He  laughed  at  their  suspicions — swore,  with  his 
usual  volubility,  that  they  were  unfounded,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  do  all  those  things  to  which 
he  was  pledged.  He  issued  a  few  writs  required 
of  him,  and  then  withdrew  still  further  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  would  mix  with  no 
society  save  that  of  the  fishermen  of  the  place 
and  the  mariners  of  the  neighbouring  ports, 
whom  he  tried  to  captivate  by  adopting  their 
manners.  Here  he  remained  about  tlu'ee  weeks 
(not  months,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris);  for  it 
appears  from  public  instruments  still  extant, 
that  he  was  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  where 
he  appointed  a  conference  which  he  did  not  at- 
tend, posting  away  to  Dover,  where  he  staid 
during  the  whole  of  September,  anxiously  await- 
ing tlie  arrival  of  his  mercenary  recruits  from 
the  Continent.  When  the  barons  learned  that 
troops  of  Brabanters  and  others  were  stealing 
into  the  land  in  small  parties,  they  despatched 
William  D'Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band, 
to  take  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Roches- 
ter. D'Albiney  had  scarcely  entered  the  castle, 
which  he  found  almost  destitute  of  stores  and 
engines  of  defence,  when  John  found  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  venture  from  Dover.  The 
un-English  despot,  followed  by  Poitevins,  Gas- 
cons, Flemings,  Brabanters,  and  others — the  out- 
casts and  freebooters  of  Europe— laid  siege  to 
Rochester  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  barons,  knowing  the  insufficient  means  of 
defence  within  the  castle,  marched  from  London 
to  its  relief,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  superior  force  of  the  foreigners,  who, 
day  after  day,  were  joined  by  fresh  adventurers 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  Cliannel.  Fortunately 
for  England,  one  Hugh  de  Boves  and  a  vast 
horde  of  marauders  perished  in  a  tempest  on 
their  way  from  Calais  to  Dover.  John  bewailed 
this  loss  like  a  maniac,  but  he  jn-essod  the  siege 
of  Iiochester  Castle,  and  still  jirevented  the 
barons  from  relieving  it.  After  a  gallant  resis- 
tance of  eight  weeks,  when  the  oiiter  walls  were 
thi-own  down,  an  angle  of  the  keep  shattered, 
and  the  last  mouthful  of  provisions  consumed, 
D'Albiney  surrendered.  John  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged,  with  his  wliole  garri.son;  but  Savaric 
de  Mauleon,  the  leader,  of  one  of  the  foreign 
bands,  opposed  this  barbarous  mandate,  because 
he  feared  the  English  might  retaliate  on  his  own 
followers,  if  any  should  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  tyrant  was,  therefore,  contented  to  butcher 
the  inferior  prisonei'S,  while  all  the  knights  were 
sent  to  the  castles  of  Corfe  and  Nottingham. 

The  loss  of  Eochester  Castle  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons,  who  were  soon 
after  excommimicated  by  the  pope;  for  the  king's 
application  to  Eome  had  met  with  full  success, 
notwithstanding  a  counter-appeal  made  by  the 
English  nation.  Innocent  declared  that  the 
barons  were  worse  than  Saracens  for  molesting 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See — a  religious  king  who 
had  taken  the  cross.  Thus  emboldened,  John 
marched  from  Kent  to  St.  Alban's,  accompanied 
by  a  most  mixed  and  savage  host.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  he  would  turn  upon  London,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  capital  struck  him  Avith  terror; 
and,  lea%"ing  a  strong  division  to  manoeuvre 
round  it,  and  devastate  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties, he  moved  towards  Nottingham,  marking 
his  progress  with  flames  and  blood. 

Alexander,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  English  barons, 
and,  having  crossed  the  border,  was  investing 
the  castle  of  Noi'ham.  The  whole  northern 
country,  moreover,  was  especially  obnoxious  to 
John,  and  thither  he  determined  to  caiTy  his 
vengeance.  A  few  days  after  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas, when  the  ground  wtxs  covered  with  deep 
snow,  he  marched  from  Nottingham  into  York- 
shu-e,  still  bmniing  and  slaying,  and  becoming 
more  savage  the  farther  he  advanced  and  the 
less  he  was  opposed.  Every  hamlet,  every  house 
on  the  road,  felt  the  fury  of  his  execrable  host — 
he  himself  giving  the  example,  and  setting  fire 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  morning  to  the  house 
in  which  he  had  rested  the  preceding  night. 
His  foreign  soldieiy  put  his  native  subjects  to 
the  torture  to  make  them  confess  where  they 
had  concealed  their  money.  All  the  castles  and 
towns  they  could  take  were  given  to  the  flames; 
and  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land were  reminded  of  the  expedition  of  William 
the  Conqueror.    The  Scottish  king  retired  before 


a  superior  force,  and  John,  vowing  lie  would 
"  unkennel  the  young  fox,"  fullowed  him  as  fjir 
as  Edinbm-gh.  Here,  meeting  with  opj)osition, 
he  paused,  and  then,  never  having  any  valour 
but  when  unojiposed,  he  turned  back  to  England, 
burning  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick  on 
his  way.  Near  the  borders,  Mdrpeth,  ^Mitford, 
Alnwick,  Wark,  and  lioxburgh  had  been  con- 
sumed already. 

In  the  meantime  the  division  left  in  the  south 
committed  equal  atrocities,  and,  wherever  the 
castle  of  a  noble  was  taken,  it  was  given,  with 
the  adjoining  estate,  to  some  hungi-y  adventurer. 

On  the  IGth  of  December,  another  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  ]iromulgated  by  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon  and  two  other  ecclesiastics;  in  this 
bull,  Eobert  Fitz-Walter,  the  general  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  all  the  ])rinci]ial  barons,  were  men- 
tioned by  name ;  and  the  city  of  London  was  laid 
under  an  interdict.  This  measure  excited  some 
fear  and  wavering  in  the  country,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  London  had  the  boldness  to  despise  it. 
According  to  Matthew  Paris,  they  asserted  that 
the  i^ontilf  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  AA'orldly 
concerns;  and,  spite  of  the  interdict,  they  kept 
open  their  churches,  rang  their  bells,  and  cele- 
brated their  Christmas  with  unusual  festivity. 

But  the  barons,  who  were  confined  in  London 
by  the  force  that  continual!}^  increased  aromid 
them — who  saw  their  property  the  prey  to  new 
invaders,  and  who  knew  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  nation  was  exjjosed  (the 
effect  of  the  excommunication  on  the  villeins  in 
the  country  not  being  the  least  of  these) — were 
sorely  disquieted,  and  knew  not  what  measures 
to  adoi:)t.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and  a  va- 
riety of  i^lans  debated;  but  at  last  they  unani- 
mously resolved,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
upon  the  very  equivocal  and  perilous  expedient 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  They  sent  to  offer  the 
crown  to  Philip's  eldest  son,  Prince  Louis,  who 
was  connected  with  the  reigning  family  Ijy  his 
marriage  with  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  own 
niece;  believing  that,  should  he  land  amongst 
them,  the  mercenaries  now  with  John,  who 
were  chiefly  subjects  of  France,  Vv'ould  join 
his  standard,  or  at  least  refuse  to  bear  arms 
against  him.  Philip  and  Louis  eagerly  grasped 
at  this  off'er,  but  the  wary  old  king  moderated  the 
impatience  of  his  son,  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  venture  into  England  imtil  twenty-four  hos- 
tages, sons  of  the  noblest  of  the  English,  were 
sent  into  France.  Then  a  fleet,  with  a  small 
army,  was  sent  up  the  Thames.  It  arrived  at 
Loudon  at  the  end  of  Februarj',  and  the  com- 
inander  assured  the  barons  that  Louis  himself 
would  lie  there  with  a  proper  force  by  the  feast 
of  Easter.  Innocent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not 
inactive  in  John's,  or  rather  in  his  own  cause;  he 
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despatelied  a  new  legate  to  England;  and  Gualo, 
on  his  journey,  reached  France  in  time  to  wit- 
ness, and  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  the  prej^ara- 
tions  making  for  invasion.  He  boldly  asked 
both  king  and  prince  how  they  dared  attack 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  threatened 
them  with  instant  excommunication.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  churchman,  Louis  advanced 
a  claim  to  the  English  throne  through  right  of 
his  wife,  and  departed  for  Calais,  where  his  army 
was  collecting.  At  the  appointed  time  he  set  sail 
from  Calais  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  embarked  on  board  680  vessels.  His 
passage  was  stormy.  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque 
ports,  who  adhered  to  the  English  king,  cut  off 
and  took  some  of  his  ships,  but  on  the  30th 
of  May  he  landed  safely  at  Sandwich.  John, 
who  had  come  round  to  Dover  with  a  numerous 
army,  fled  before  the  French  landed,  and,  burn- 
ing and  ravaging  the  country,  he  went  to  Guild- 
ford, then  to  Winchester,  and  then  to  Bristol, 
where  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  soon  joined  him. 
Leaving  Dover  Castle  in  his  rear,  Louis  besieged 
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and  took  the  castle  of  Rochester.  He  then  marched 
to  the  capital,  where,  on  the  2d  of  June,A.D.  1216, 


'  Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon,  quotes  a  record  ia  old  French, 
in  "which  we  are  informed,  that  when  Arviragns  reigned  in  Britain 
he  refused  to  be  subject  to  Rome,  and  withlield  the  tribute, 
niakmg  the  castle  of  Dover  strong  with  ditch  and  wall  against 
the  Romans,  if  they  should  come.  A  ditch  and  mound  of  irregu- 
lar foi-m,  a  parallelogram  with  rounded  corners,  are  still  visible ; 
and  their  autitxuity  is  attested  by  the  presence  of  Roman  work 
witliin  the  ditch.  An  octangular  building,  still  upwanls  of 
30  ft.  in  height,  the  walls  being  10  ft.  thick,  is  considered  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  pharos.  It  is  believed  that  fortifica- 
tions were  erected  on  the  site  of  Do-s  er  Castle,  and  that  these 
were  maiutamed  and  repaired  during  the  Ileptarohy  ;  but  there 
is  no  distinct  account  of  the  castle  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  when  Earl  Godwin  made  some  adtlitions  to  it.  The 
works  were  strengthened  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Dover 
Castle  was  then  called  the  lock  and  key  of  the  kingdom— cini'js 

Vol.  I. 


he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  barons  and  citi- 
zens, who  conducted  liim,  with  a  magnificent 
procession,  to  St.  Paul's.  After  he  had  offered 
up  his  prayers,  the  nobles  and  citizens  did  hom- 
age and  swore  fealty  to  him.  And  then  he,  with 
his  hand  on  the  gosjDels,  also  swore  to  restore  to 
all  orders  their  good  laws,  and  to  each  individual 
the  estates  and  property  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed.  Soon  after  Louis  jjublished  a  manifesto, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  all  the 
nobles  not  present  in  London.  An  immense 
effect  was  presently  seen:  nearly  every  one  of  the 
few  nobles  who  had  followed  John  now  left  him 
and  repaired  to  London ;  all  the  men  of  the  north, 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  Borders,  rose  \vp  in  arms 
against  him;  the  Scottish  king  made  ready  to 
march  to  the  south;  and,  at  first  in  small  troops 
and  then  in  masses,  all  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Gascony  and 
Poictou,  deserted  the  standard  of  the  tyrant,  and 
either  returned  to  their  homes  or  took  service 
under  Louis  and  the  barons,  who  were  now  en- 
abled to  retake  many  of  their  ca.stles.  Gualo, 
the  legate,  did  all  he  could  to 
""  keep  up  the  drooping,  abject 

-i*--^  spirit  of  John;  but  at  the  very 

moment  of  crisis,  on  tlie  16th 
of  July,  the  pope  himself,  the 
mighty  Innocent,  died,    and 
left  the  church  to  be  wholly 
T'       occupied   for   some  time  by 
-'^-'_       the  election  of  a  new  jiontiff. 
Louis   marched    to   Dover 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
,,        which  was  most  bravely  de- 
fended for  the  king  by  Hubert 
de  Burgh;   and  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  barons  at- 
tacked Windsor  Castle,  which 
was    equally  well   defended. 
When   the    siege    of     Dover 
Castle    had     lasted     several 
weeks,  Louis  found   himself 
obliged  to  convert  it  into  a 
blockade.     Withdrawing  his  army  beyond  reach 
of  the  arrows  of  the  garrison,  he  swore  that  he 


et  repagulum  regni.  Henry  II.  in  1153,  being  the  year  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  built  a  new  keep  in  the  castle  similar  to 
that  at  Rochester,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  new  wall .  The  several 
succeeding  kings  from  time  to  time  continued  to  improve  and 
make  additions  to  the  fortifications  here,  in  particiUar  Edward 
IV.,  who  expended  £10,000  in  repairing  and  fortifying  the  several 
works.  Ilenry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  both  made  extensive 
repairs,  and  Charles  I.  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the 
state  apartments,  to  lu-epare  them  for  the  reception  of  Uem-iett.a 
Maria  on  her  fii-st  arrival  in  this  coiuitry.  A  bastion  of  earth 
was  erected  on  the  height  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
castle,  by  direction  of  William,  Duko  of  Cumberland,  in  1745, 
and  he  likewise  added  to  the  barracks.  The  north  turret  of  the 
keep  of  Dover  Castle  is  465'8  ft.  above  low-water  mark,  and 
91-9  ft.  above  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  area  withia 
the  fortifications  comprises  35  acres.— Ilasted's  Hldory  of  Kent. 
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would  reduce  the  i>lace  by  famine,  and  then  hang 
all  its  defendei-s.  Tho  bai'oiis  raised  the  siege  of 
Windsor  Castle  entirely  in  order  to  repel  John, 
who,  after  running  from  jilace  to  jilace,  had  at 
last  luado  his  ai)pearance  near  them,  and  was 
pillaging  tiie  estates  of  some  of  those  nobles. 
At  their  approach  he  fell  back,  and  eluding  their 
pursuit  by  skill,  or,  more  probably,  by  luu-d 
running,  he  reached  the  town  of  Stamford.  The 
bai-ons  wheeled  round  and  joined  Louis  at  Dover, 
where  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  inactivity, 
for  that  prince  would  neither  assault  the  castle 
nor  move  from  it.  Other  circumstances  at  the 
same  time  caused  discontent;  Louis  treated  the 
English  with  disrespect,  and  began  to  make 
grants  of  estates  and  titles  in  England  to  his 
French  followers.  Several  barons  and  knights 
withdrew  from  Dover,  and  though  few  would 
trust  John,  all  began  to  doubt  whether  they 
had  not  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in  calling  in 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  prince.  As  these  doubts 
prevailed  more  and  more,  and  as  the  gloom  thick- 
ened round  the  camp  at  Dover,  where  Louis  had 
now  lost  nearly  three  months,  the  cause  of  John 
brightened  in  proportion.  Soon  after  eluding 
the  ji^irsuit  of  the  b;u'ons,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Lincoln,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quai-ters  for  some  time,  making,  however,  pre- 
datory incui'sions  on  all  sides  Associations  wei'e 
formed  in  his  favour  in  several 
of  the  maritime  counties,  and 
the  English  cruisers  frequently  _  ^^_^^m 

captui'ed  the  supplies  from  the  =^  ^->-  -^  -  - 

Continent  destined  for  Louis. 

At  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, marching  through  Petei'bo- 
rough,  John  entei-ed  the  district 
of  Croyland,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  farm-houses 
belonging  to  that  celebrated 
abbey;  he  then  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Lynn,  where  he 
had  a  depot  of  pi'o  visions  and 
other  stores.  Here,  tm-niug  his 
face  again  towards  the  north, 
he  marched  to  Wisbeach,  and 
from  Wisbeach  ho  proceeded  to 
a  place  called  the  Cross  Keys, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Wash. 
It  is  not  clear  why  he  took  that 
dangerous  route,  but  he  resolved 
to  cross  the  Wash  by  the  sands. 
At  low  water  this  estuary  is 
passable,  but  it  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  of  the 
tide.  John  and  his  army  had  nearly  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  called  the  Fossdike,  when  the 
returning  tide  began  to  roar.  Pressing  forward 
in  haste  and  terror,  they  escaped;  but,  on  look- 
ing back,  John  beheld  the  cai'riages  and  sumpter- 


horses,  which  carried  his  money,  overtaken  by 
the  waters;  the  surge  broke  furiously  over  them, 
and  they  presently  disap]ieared — carriages,  horses, 
treasures,  and  men,  being  swallowed  up  in  a 
whirlpool,  caused  by  the  im])etuous  ascent  of  the 
tide  and  the  descending  current  of  the  river 
Welland.  In  a  mournful  silence,  only  broken  by 
curses  and  useless  complaints,  John  travelled  on 
to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Swiueshead,  where  he 
rested  for  the  night.  Here  he  ate  gluttonously 
of  some  peaches  or  pears,  and  drank  new  cider 
immoderately.  The  popular  stoiy  of  his  being 
poisoned  by  a  monk  may  be  true  or  false;  but  it 
is  told  in  two  ways,  and  was  never  told  at  all  by 
any  writer  living  at  the  time  or  within  half  a 
century  of  it;  and  the  excess  already  mentioned, 
acting  upon  an  irritated  mind  and  fevered  body, 
seems  to  be  cause  enough  for  what  followed.  He 
passed  the  night  sleepless,  restless,  and  in  horror. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  the 
15th  of  October,  he  mounted  his  horse  to  pursue  his 
march,  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  a  burning 
fever  and  acute  pain,  to  dismount.  His  attend- 
ants then  brought  uj:)  a  horse-litter,  in  which 
they  laid  him,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  castle 
of  Sleaford.  Here  he  rested  for  the  night,  which 
brought  him  no  rejDose,  but  an  increase  of  his 
disorder.  The  next  day  they  carried  him  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  JSTcwai'k,  on  the 


Remains  of  the  Castle  of  Nf.wakkox-Trent.'— From  a  view  by  Eartlett. 

Trent,  and  there  he  sent  for  a  confessor,  and  laid 
himself  down  to  die.     The  abbot  of  Croxton,  a 


'  The  castle  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  which 
washed  the  western  wall;  and  its  remains  exhibit  vestiges  of 
ditierent  periods,  from  that  of  the  Xormans  to  the  time  of 
Charles  1.     Kiiig  Jolui  died  here  on  October  IS,  1216. 
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religious  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  medicine  and  divinity,  attended 
him  in  his  last  hours,  and  witnessed  his  anguish 
and  tardy  repentance.  He  named  his  eldest  son, 
Henry,  his  successor,  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
recently  elected  pope,  Honorius  III.,  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  chiu'ch  for  his  young  and 
helpless  children.  He  made  all  the  knights  who 
were  with  him  swear  fealty  to  Heury,  and  he 
sent  orders  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  the 
governors  of  castles  to  be  faithful  to  the  prince. 
Messengers  arrived  from  some  of  the  barons, 
who  were  disgusted  with  Louis,  and  proposed 
returning  to  their  allegiance.  This  gleam  of  hope 
came  too  late — the  "tyrant  fever"  had  destroyed 
the  tyrant.  The  abbot  of  Croxton  asked  him 
where  he  would  have  his  body  buried.     John 


groaned,  "  I  commit  my  soul  to  God,  and  my 
body  to  St.  Wulstan !"  and  soon  after  he  expired, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  forty-ninth  yeai' 
of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  wretched 
reign.  They  carried  his  body  to  Worcester,  and 
interred  it  in  the  cathedral  church  there,  of  which 
St.  Wulstan  was  the  patron  saint.' 

In  this  way  the  dying  malediction  of  the  heart- 
broken Henry  II.  upon  his  rebellious  children  had 
not  fallen  in  vain.  Richard,  after  all  his  military 
glory,  perished  before  a  paltry  fortress;  John  died 
a  disgraced  and  baffled  fugitive,  in  the  midst  of 
subjects  who  triumjohed  over  his  death  as  a  happy 
national  deliverance.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many 
lessons  which  history  delivers  to  crowned  heads 
upon  the  guilt  ajid  the  consequences  of  filial 
disobedience. 
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and  William  Rufus — Character  of  Malcolm's  reign — Reigns  of  Donald  Bane,  Duncan,  and  Edgar — Reign  of 
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URING  the  whole  of  the  period 
through  which  w^e  have  now 
passed,  the  three  states  of  Albin, 
Pictland,  and  Strathclyde,  which 
had  formerly  divided  the  north- 
ern jiart  of  the  island,  were  con- 
solidated into  the  single  kingdom  of  Scotland,  of 
which,  however,  the  southern  limits  varied  con- 
siderably at  different  times,  for  the  proper  Scot- 
land lay  all  beyond  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and 
the  territory  to  the  south  of  these  rivers  was  not 
accounted  as  strictly  forming  jiart  either  of  Scot- 
land or  England,  till  some  ages  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  At  the  time  of  that  event  the  Scottish 
king  Avas  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  or 
Great  Head,  whose  reign  commenced  in  1057.^ 
His  dominions  undoubtedly  included  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  or  the  district  now  form- 
ing the  south-western  j^art  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Kenneth  III.  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  preceding  century;^  and  the  dis- 


'  Malt.  Par.:  Matt.  West. 
3  See  vol.  i.  p.  144. 


■■^  See  vol.  i.  p.  146. 


trict  of  Cumbria,  lying  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island,  but  within  what  is  now  called  England, 
was  also  at  tliistime  an  appanage  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  With  regard  to  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  modern  Scotland,  or  the  district  then  known 
by  the  name  of  Lodouia  or  Lothian  (now  confined 
to  a  part  of  it),  the  state  of  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  people  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
or  exclusively  Angles,  mixed  in  later  times  with 
Danes,  and  the  territory  undoubtedly  at  one 
period  formed  jiart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom 
of  Northumbria.  From  the  defeat,  however,  of 
the  Northumbrian  king,  Egfrid,  by  the  Picts,  in 
C8o,^  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  actual  dominion  of  its  former 
masters,  although,  perhaps,  their  claim  to  its 
sovereignty  was  never  abandoned,  and  it  may 
have  been  for  short  jjeriods  wholly  or  partially 
i-e-subjected  by  the  English. 

The  south-western  angle  of  Scotland,  formerly 
called  Galloway,  and  now  forming  the  counties 

<  See  vd.  i.  p.  142. 
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of  "NYigton  anil  Kirkcudbright,  received  various 
bodies  of  colonists  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  and 
these,  mixed  with  the  original  population,  were 
afterwards  designated  the  "  wild  Scots  of  Gallo- 
way." 

Malcolm  bad  passed  about  fifteen  years  at  the 
court  of  the  Confessor  before  he  became  king, 
and  in  his  long  exile  he  must  have  formed  vari- 
ous English  connections,  as  well  as  become  ha- 
bituated to  the  manners  of  the  sister  country. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have,  from  the 
first,  kept  up  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
England  than  had  been  customary  with  his  pre- 
decessors. 

The  principal  events  that  make  up  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm,  ai-ose  out 
of  his  connection  ^Yith  the  \mfortunate  Edgar 
Atheling.  Edgar  fled  to  Scotland,'  according  to 
the  wost  probable  account,  with  his  mother  and 
his  two  sisters,  in  the  beginning  of  10G8,  and, 
soon  after,  Malcolm  espoused  Edgar's  elder  sister, 
Margai-et.  From  some  cause,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly explained,  Malcolm  did  not  arrive  with 
his  forces  in  time  to  support  the  insurrection  of 
the  people  of  Northumbria,^  in  conjunction  with 
the  Danes  and  the  friends  of  Edgar,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  that  attempt,  and  the  whole 
of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyue, 
had  been  made  a  desert  by  the  remorseless  ven- 
geance of  the  Norman,  that  the  Scottish  king, 
in  1070,  entered  England,  through  Cumberland, 
and  spread  nearly  as  gi'eat  devastation  in  the 
western  parts  of  York  and  Durham  as  William 
had  done  in  the  east.  He  commanded  his  sol- 
diers to  spare  only  the  young  men  and  women, 
and  they  were  driven  into  Scotland  to  be  made 
slaves.  . 

It  was  not  till  1072  that  "William  found  leisure 
to  chastise  Malcolm  for  this  inroad.  He  then 
advanced  into  Scotland  and  wasted  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Tay,  though  the  inhabitants,  after 
the  plan  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
sue in  such  cases  from  the  days  of  Galgacus,  and 
which  they  continued  to  follow  occasionally  to  a 
much  later  age,  destroyed  or  removed  everything 
of  value  as  the  invader  advanced,  so  that,  as  the 
Saxon  chronicler  expresses  it, "  he  nothing  found 
of  that  which  to  him  the  better  was."  In  the 
end,  however,  Malcolm  came  to  him  at  Aber- 


i  See  vol.  i.  p.  1S6.  ■  -  See  vol.  i.  p.  1S7. 

'  This  seems  to  be  really  th.e  place  meant  by  the  "  Abemithi" 
of  Ingulphiis,  the  "  Abemlthici"  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  the 
"  Abemitici"  of  R.  de  Diceto,  and  the  "  Abrenitici"  of  Walsing- 
ham;  although  Lord  Hailes,  Pinkerton,  and  other  ■\viiters,  have 
contended  that  it  was  more  probably  some  place  on  the  river 
Nith.  llr.  Allen  conceives  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its 
being  Abemethy  on  thelzj.— Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Inde- 
pendence qf  Scotland,  &c. 


nethy,'  when,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
a  peace  was  arranged  between  the  two  king.s,  on 
Alalcolm  agreeing  to  give  hostages,  and  to  do 
homage  to  William  as  his  liege  lord.  William 
then  returned  home  with  his  army. 

This  transaction  makes  a  principal  figure  in 
the  controversy  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
with  so  much  unnecessaiy  heat,  and  which  still 
continues  to  divide  historical  inquirers  respecting 
the  alleged  dependence,  in  ancient  times,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  upon  the  English  crown. 
The  position  taken  by  the  asserters  of  this  de- 
pendence appears  to  be  that,  from  a  date  long 
before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  that  country  had,  in  some 
w"ay  or  other,  obtained  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  island,  and  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Princes  of  Wales,  had 
become  their  acknowledged  vassals.  We  may 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  this  notion  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  whole  coiu'se  of  the  history 
of  the  two  countries.  The  only  subjection  or 
homage  which  either  the  Scottish  kings  rendered, 
or  the  English  crown  claimed  from  them,  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  appears  to  have  been,  not 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  for  territories 
annexed  to  that  kingdom,  or  otherwise  held  by 
them,  situated,  or  conceived  to  be  situated,  in 
England.  Such  was  the  lordship  of  Cumbria,  or 
Cumbraland,  after  the  donation  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish king,  Edmund,  to  Malcolm  I.,  in  946.  Lo- 
thian, or  a  part  of  it,*  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  similarly  circumstanced  after  the  agi-eement 
between  Kenneth  IV.  and  Edgar  in  971.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  Scottish  kings 
were  anciently  possessed  of  other  lands  clearly 
within  the  realm  of  England,  besides  the  county 
of  Cumberland.  For  these  possessions,  of  course, 
they  did  homage  to  the  English  king,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  liege  lord,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Norman  Kings  of  England 
acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
of  France  for  their  possessions  on  the  Continent. 

When  Malcolm  III.,  however,  on  the  seizure 
of  the  English  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  he  neces- 
sarily, at  the  same  time,  refused  to  do  homage 
for  his  English  lands  to  the  Norman  invader, 
whom,  by  that  very  proceeding,  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  acknowledge  as  the  rightful  King  of 
England.     William,  on  the  other  hand,  took 


»  Lord  Hailes  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  district  an- 
ciently called  Lothian,  and  perhaps  considered  as  part  of  Eng- 
land, by  no  means  included  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land, but  only  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian,  and 
the  part  of  Mid  Lothian  lying  to  the  east  of  Edinbtirgh.  And 
he  adds,  "  only  a  small  part  of  that  territory  could  be  considered 
as  feudally  dependent  on  England.  Great  part  of  those  terri- 
tories was  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert."— i?«!ia)^-«  on  the  Hist, 
of  Scotland  (Edin.  1772),  chap.  u. 
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measures  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  his  rebellious  vassal,  and 
these  objects  he  completely  attained  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Malcolm  at  Abernethy.  The  latter 
now  consented  to  make  that  acknowledgment  of 
William's  title,  and  of  his  own  vassalage  for  the 
lordship  of  Cumberland  and  his  other  English 
possessions,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused;  he 
gave  hostages  to  the  English  king,  as  the  Saxon 
chronicler  expresses  it,  and  became  his  man. 

After  this  Malcolm  appears  to  have  remained 
quiet  for  some  years.  He  did  not,  however, 
finally  abandon  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Atheling;  and  in  1079,  choosing  his  oppor- 
tunity when  the  English  king  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  son  Robert  on  the  Continent,  he 
again  took  up  arms  and  made  another  destruc- 
tive inroad  into  Northumberland.  The  follow- 
ing year  after  the  reconcilement  of  William  and 
his  son,  the  latter  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  Scotland;  but  he  soon  returned 
without  effecting  anything.  It  was  immediately 
after  this  expedition  that  the  fortress  beai'ing  the 
name  of  the  Castellum  Novum,  on  the  Tyne,  which 


Castle  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.'— Scott's  Border  Autiquitiea. 

gave  origin  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  was  erected 

as  a  protection  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots. 

When  Eufus  succeeded  to  the  English  throne, 


'  Tha  ancient  name  of  Newcastle  is  derived  from  Pons  iElii, 
the  second  station  fi-om  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman 
wall.  Previous  to  the  Contiuest  the  town  was  called  Monk- 
chester,  from  the  number  of  monastic  institutions  it  contained. 
The  town  derived  its  present  name  from  a  foi-tress— built  by 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1079  to  10S2, 
on  his  letum  from  an  expedition  into  Scotland — to  whicli,  in 


the  two  countries  appear  to  have  been  at  peace. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1091,  we  find  Malcolm 
again  invading  Northumberland.  Rufus  imme- 
diately made  preparations  to  attack  Scotland 
both  by  sea  and  laud;  and,  although  his  ships 
were  destroyed  in  a  storm,  he  advanced  to  the 
north  with  his  army  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
We  have  already  related"  the  course  and  issue  of 
this  new  war.  After  being  suspended  for  a  short 
time  by  a  ti'eaty  made,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "at  Lothian  in  England,"  whither  Mal- 
colm came  "out  of  Scotland,"  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  it  was  renewed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Scottish  king  to  do  the  English  king 
right — that  is,  to  afford  him  satisfaction  about 
the  matter  in  dispute  between  them,  anywhere 
except  at  the  usual  place — namely,  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  in  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  both 
kingdoms.  William  required  that  Malcolm  should 
make  his  appearance  before  the  English  barons 
alone,  assembled  at  Gloucester,  and  submit  the 
case  to  their  judgment.  "  It  is  obvious  on  feudal 
principles,"  as  Mr.  Allen  observes,  "  that  if  Mal- 
colm had  done  homage  for  Scotland  to  the  King 
of  England,  the  Scotch  nobles  must  have  been 
rere- vassals  of  the  latter,  and  could  not  have  sat 
in  court  with  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  English 
crown."  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  nobility  of 
both  kingdoms  had  been  wont  on  former  occa- 
sions to  meet  and  form  one  court  for  adjudica- 
tion on  such  demands  as  that  now  made  by  the 
English  king.  The  hostilities  that  followed, 
however,  were  fatal  to  Malcolm.  He  was  slain 
in  a  sudden  attack  made  upon  him  while  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Alnwick,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1093. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland.  It  was  in  his  time,  and  in  consequence, 
in  great  part,  of  his  personal  fortunes,  that  the 
first  foundations  of  that  intimate  connection  were 
laid  which  afterwards  enabled  the  country  to 
draw  so  largely  upon  the  superior  civilization  of 
England,  and  in  that  way  eventually  revolution- 
ized the  whole  of  its  social  condition.  From  the 
time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Scotland  ceased  to 
be  a  Celtic  kingdom.  He  himself  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  his  forefathers  as  well  as  Saxon;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  children  understood 
Gaelic,  any  more  than  their  English  mother.  All 
his  six  sons,  as  well  as  his  two  daughters,  received 
English  names,  apparently  after  their  mother's 
relations.     His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Edgar 


contradistinction  to  some  more  ancient  erection,  the  name  of 
the  New  Castle  was  given.  The  remains  consist  of  the  massive 
keep,  and  a  gate  tower  called  th«  Black  Gate.  The  keep  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Norman  military  architecture  in  this 
coimtry.  It  contains  a  lofty  and  spacious  state  apai-tment  on 
the  fii-st  story,  and  a  dungeon  and  a  remarkably  fine  chapel  in 
the  basement.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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Atbeling  exercised  a  powerful  iiiffuence  botli  over 
the  iiei-soiial  conduct  of  Malcolm  and  over  iniblic 
.lilaird.  There  is  still  extant  a  Latin  Life  of  Queen 
Margaret,  by  her  confessor  Turgot,  which  is  on 
vai-ious  accounts  one  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
cords of  those  times.  Margaret  was  very  learned 
and  eloijuent,  as  well  as  pious,  and  slie  exercised 
her  gifts  not  only  in  the  instruction  of  her  hus- 
l):iud,  but  also  in  controversy  with  the  Scottish 
clergy,  whose  various  errors  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline she  took  gi-eat  pains  to  reform.  Her  af- 
fections, however,  wei-e  not  all  set  upon  the  beauty 
of  spiritual  things.  She  encouraged  merchants, 
we  are  told  by  Turgot,  to  come  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  with  many  precious  commodities 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  coun- 
try, among  which  are  especially  mentioned  vest- 
ments ornamented  with  various  colours,  which, 
when  the  peoi^le  bought,  adds  the  chronicler,  and 
were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  queen  to 
put  on,  they  might  almost  be  believed  to  have 
become  new  beings,  so  fine  did  they  appear.  She 
was  also,  to  adopt  the  summary  of  the  monk's 
account  given  by  Lord  Hailes,  "  magnificent  in 
her  own  attire;  she  increased  the  number  of  at- 
tendants on  the  person  of  the  king,  augmented 
the  |)arade  of  his  public  ajipearances,  and  caused 
him  to  be  served  at  table  in  gold  and  silver  plate. 
At  least  (says  the  honest  historian)  the  dishes  and 
vessels  were  gilt  or  silvered  over." 

Malcolm  is  traditionally  said  to  have,  with  the 
advice  of  his  nobility,  made  various  important 
innovations  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
or  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  restored  the  rule  of  law  and  order, 
which  had  been  banished  from  the  country  by 
the  civil  wars  that  had  preceded  his  accession; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  measures  he  adopted 
to  accomplish  this  end,  he  imitated,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  forms  and  usages  of  England.  There 
is  neither  proof  nor  probability,  however,  for  the 
statement  which  has  been  often  repeated,  that  he 
introduced  feudalism  in  a  systematic  fonn  into 
Scotland.  That  state  of  things  appears  rather 
to  have  gi-owu  up  gradually  under  tlie  influence 
of  various  causes,  and  its  complete  establishment 
must  be  referred  to  a  period  considerably  later 
than  the  reign  of  this  king.  The  modern  titles 
of  Earl  and  Baron,  however,  are  traced  nearly  to 
his  time,  and  seem  then,  or  very  soon  after,  to 
have  begun  to  supplant  the  older  Celtic  Marmor 
and  Saxon  Thane.  Surnames  also  began  to  be 
used  in  this  or  the  next  reign.  But  on  the  whole, 
it  was  probably  not  so  much  by  any  new  laws 
which  were  enacted  by  Malcolm  Canmore  (the 
collection  in  Latin  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him  is  admitted  to  be  spurious),  or  by  any  new 
institutions  which  he  established,  that  Scotland 
was  in  a  manner  transformed  into  a  new  country 


in  his  days,  as  by  his  English  education  and  mar- 
riage, the  English  manners  which  were  thus  in- 
troduced at  his  court,  and  the  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish of  all  ranks  whom  the  political  events  of  the 
time  drove  to  take  refuge  in  the  noi-thern  king- 
dom. J\luch  of  the  change,  therefore,  was  really 
the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
which  in  nearly  the  same  degree  that  it  made 
Saxon  England  Norman,  made  Celtic  Scotland 
Saxon. 

The  disastrous  close  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm, 
whose  o\\m  death  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
that  of  his  excellent  queen — worn  out,  it  is  said, 
by  her  vigils  and  fastings,  and  other  pious  exei-- 
cises — afforded  an  opiiortuuity  to  his  brother 
Donald  Bane  (or  the  Fair)  to  seize  the  throne. 
Malcolm's  eldest  son,  Edward,  had  fallen  with 
his  father  at  Alnwick;  his  second,  Eihelred,  was  a 
churchman;  but  he  left  four  other  legitimate  sons, 
although  they  wei'e  all  as  yet  under  age.  Donald 
is  said  to  have  remained  till  now  in  the  Western 
Islands,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Duncan,  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore.' lie  now  invaded  Scotland  with  a  fleet 
fitted  out  in  the  Western  Islands,  and,  Avith  the 
aid  of  the  faction  which  had  all  along  been  op- 
posed to  the  English  innovations  of  Malcolm, 
carried  everything  before  him.  The  children  of 
the  late  king  were  hastily  conveyed  to  England 
by  their  uncle  Edgar  Atheling;  and  Donald,  as 
soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  ex2:)elled  all  the 
foreigners  that  had  taken  refuge  at  his  brother's 
court. 

He  had  reigned  only  a  few  months,  however, 
when  another  claimant  of  the  crown  apj)eared  in 
the  person  of  Duncan,  according  to  the  common 
account,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  He  had  been  sent,  it  seems,  by  his  father 
as  a  hostage  to  England;  and  by  now  offering  to 
swear  fealty  to  Rvifus,  he  obtained  his  j^crmission 
to  raise  a  force  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  He 
succeeded  in  driving  Donald  from  the  thi'one  and 
mounting  it  himself  in  May,  1094. 

But  after  a  reign  of  only  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  Duncan  was,  at  the  instigation  of  Donald 
Bane,  assassinated  by  Malpedir,  Earl  of  Mearns, 
and  Donald  again  became  king  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1095.  After  his  restoration,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  former  course  of  policy,  by  favour 

'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  great  length  of  the  interval — 
Sfty-foiu'  years — between  the  dates  assigned  to  the  death  of 
Duncan  and  that  of  Malcolm,  throws  some  siispicion  ui)on  the 
common  statement  that  the  one  was  the  son  of  the  other.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  ago  of  JIalcolm  is,  that  he  was  married 
about  10C9  or  1070 ;  that  he  reigned  thirty-six  or  thirty -seven 
years,  and  that  at  his  deatli,  ho  left  several  children  under  age. 
As  he  fell  in  battle,  however,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  was 
very  old  when  he  died.  Tinkerton  (who,  by  the  by,  jilaces  his 
accession — on  the  authority  of  the  Chronicle  of  Mdiosc— in  105C, 
not  in  1057)  strongly  insists  tliat  he  must  h.ive  been,  not  tho 
son,  but  the  grandson  of  Duncan. — Inqidry,  ii.  203,  204. 
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ing  tlie  Celtic,  and  depressing  the  Saxon  popula- 
tion. Affairs  proceeded  in  this  train  for  about 
two  years;  but  at  length,  in  1097,  Edgar  Atliel- 
ing  raised  an  army,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Englisli  king,  and  marching  with  it  into  Scotland, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  overcame  Donald,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  obtained 
'  the  crown  for  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  "  Edgar,  like  Duncan,"  observes 
Mr.  Allen,  "  appears  to  have  held  his  kingdom 
in  fealty  to  William.  These  two  cases,  and  the 
extorted  submission  of  William  the  Lion,  diu-ing 
his  captivity  (to  be  presently  mentioned),  are 
the  only  instances  I  have  found  since  the  Con- 
quest of  any  King  of  Scotland  rendei'ing  fealty  to 
England  for  his  crown.  Both  occurrences  took 
place  after  a  disputed  succession  in  Scotland, 
terminated  by  the  arms  and  assistance  of  the 
English.  Duncan  was  speedily  punished  for  his 
sacrifice  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sceptre 
he  unworthily  held.  Edgar  api^ears  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  weakness,  and  to  have  retracted 
before  his  death  the  disgraceful  submission  he 
had  made  in  order  to  obtain  his  crown.  One  of 
his  coins  is  said  to  bear  the  impress  of  '  Eadgarus 
Scottorum  Basileus,'  a  title  which,  like  Imperator, 
implied  that  the  holder  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior upon  earth." ' 

On  his  second  deposition,  Donald  Bane  was 
deprived  of  the  j^ower  of  giving  further  disturb- 
ance, by  being  detained  in  })rison,  and  having 
his  eyes  put  out.  Edgar  retained  the  throne  till 
his  death,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1107;  and  dur- 
ing his  reign  the  country  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
both  internal  tranquillity  and  freedom  from 
foreign  war.  The  accession  of  Henry  I.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  which  took  place  in  1100, 
and  his  marriage  the  same  year  with  Edgar's 
sister  Maud,  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  peace 
between  the  two  countries  for  a  long  course  of 
years  from  this  date.  This  favourable  tendency 
of  circumstances  was  not  opposed  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  Edgar,  whom  a  contemporary  chronicler 
describes  as  "a  sweet-temj^ered,  amiable  man, 
in  all  things  resembling  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
mild  in  his  administration,  equitable,  and  benefi- 
cent." ^ 

Edgar,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
next  brother,  Alexander  I.  Alexander  strength- 
ened his  connection  with  the  English  king  by  a 

'  "  The  Scoto-Saxon  period,  which  began  (a.d.  1097)  one  and 
thii-ty  years  after  the  Saxon  period  of  tlie  English  annals  had 
closed,  will  bo  found  to  contain  historical  topics  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  Gaelic  Scots  predominated  in  the  former  period; 
the  Saxon-English  will  be  seen  to  give  the  law  in  this.  We 
shall  perceive  a  memorable  revolution  take  place,  concerning 
which  the  North-British  annals  have  hitherto  been  altogether 
silent :  we  shall  soon  perceive  a  new  people  come  in  upon  the 
old,  a  new  dynasty  ascend  the  throne,  a  new  jurisprudence 
gradually  prevail ;  new  ecclesiastical  establishments  settled,  and 
new  manners  overspread  the  land.      .  .     In  this  period  we 


marriage  with  one  of  Heni-y's  numerous  illegi- 
timate daughters,  the  Lady  Sibilla,  or,  as  she 
is  called  by  other  authorities,  Elizabeth,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Walleran,  Earl  of  Mellent. 
A  dismemberment,  however,  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom, as  it  had  existed  for  some  reigns  preceding, 
now  took  place,  by  the  separation  of  Cumber- 
land, which  Edgar  on  his  death-bed  had  be- 
queathed to  his  younger  brother  David.  Alex- 
ander at  first  disputed  the  validity  of  this  bequest; 
but  the  English  barons  taking  the  part  of  David, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  submit.  By  this 
aiTangement,  the  King  of  Scotland  would  for 
the  present  (putting  aside  the  doubtful  case  of 
Lothian)  cease  to  be  an  English  baron;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  appears  that  Alexander  never  at- 
tended at  the  English  court.  Nearly  the  whole 
history  of  his  reign  that  has  been  preserved,  is 
made  up  of  a  long  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  English  archbishops  on  the  subject 
of  their  assumed  authority  over  the  Scottish 
church. 

Alexander  did  not  long  survive  the  settlement 
of  til  is  aflair.  He  had  about  two  years  before 
lost  his  queen,  who  had  brought  him  no  oflfspring; 
and  his  own  death  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1124.  The  quality  for  which  this  king 
is  most  celebrated  by  the  old  historians  is  his 
personal  valour,  of  which  various  remarkable 
instances  are  related,  although  some  contests 
with  revolted  portions  of  his  own  subjects,  of 
which  there  are  obscure  notices,  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  opportunities  he  had  of  disj^laying 
military  talent.  But  he  sufficiently  proved  his 
intrepidity  and  firmness  of  character,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  defended  and  maintained  the 
independence  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  only  point 
in  which  it  was  attacked  in  his  time.  In  the 
stand  which  he  made  here,  he  appears  to  have 
had  with  him  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  national 
clergy,  and  they  and  he  were  always  on  the  best 
terms. 

David,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  now  became  king. 
Having  lived  from  his  childhood  in  England,  his 
manners,  says  Malmesbury,  were  polished  from 
the  rust  of  Scottish  barbarity.  He  had  also, 
before  he  came  to  the  thi'one,  married  an  Eng- 
lish wife,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  the  daughter  (and 
eventually  heiress)  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Nor- 

shaU  see  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Anglo-Belgio 
colonization  begin  in  the  countiy  l^eyond  the  Forth,  and  a  Scoto- 
Saxon  dynasty  commence.  In  our  course  we  shall  perceive  the 
prevalence  of  the  Celtic  customs  insensibly  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  new  mamiers,  and  the  influence  of  a  Celtic 
government  gi-adually  reduced,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-Nonnan  jurisprudence,  and  by  the  complete  refomi  of  a 
Celtic  clnu'ch."'— Oialmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  495-497.  The 
"reform"  of  the  Celtic  chm-ch  was  unfiuestionably  lor  the 
worse. 
"  Aldrcd.  Rival. 
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thumberlauil,  anJ  the  widow  of  Simou  de  St. 
Liz,  Eaii  of  Northamjttou.  The  King  of  Scot- 
land wixs  now  again  au  English  baron,  by  his 
tenure  of  the  earldom  of  Cumberland ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  Henry  I.,  in  1127,  called  to- 
gether the  jirelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  to 
swear  that  they  would  after  his  decease  support 
the  right  of  his  daughter  Matilda  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  English  crown,  David  was  one  of 
those  that  attended,  and  was  the  first  who  took 
the  oath.  In  observance  of  this  engagement,  the 
Scottish  king,  on  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  led 
an  army  into  England,  and  compelled  the  north- 
ern barons  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda.  "  What 
the  King  of  Scots,"  said  Stephen,  when  this  news 
was  brought  to  him,  "  has  gained  by  stealth,  I 
will  manfully  recover."  He  immediately  col- 
lected a  powerful  force,  and  advanced  at  its  head 
ati^aiust  David.  They  met  at  Newcastle;  but  no 
engagement  took  place:  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected (February,  1136),  and  David  consented  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  on  Stephen  engaging  to 
confer  on  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  with  the  towns  of  Cai-lisle  and 
Doncaster,  and  promising  to  take  into  considei-a- 
tiou  his  claims,  in  right  of  his  mothei",  to  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland.  Earl  Henry  did 
homage  to  Stephen  for  the  new  English  honour 
he  was  thus  to  receive;  but  David  himself  still 
refused  to  do  so,  although  he  appears  to  have 
retained  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  in  his  own 
hands. 

The  war  was,  however,  renewed  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year  by  David,  on  the  pretence 
that  Stephen  delayed  to  put  his  son  in  possession 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  but,  in  reality, 
in  consequence  of  a  confederacy  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the 
other  partizans  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who 
were  now  making  preparations  for  a  gi-and  effort 
to  drive  her  rival  from  the  throne.  With  the 
same  impetuosity  he  had  shown  on  the  former 
occasion,  David  was  again  first  in  the  field.  A 
truce,  negotiated  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  of 
York,  gained  a  short  space  for  Stephen;  but  in 
1137,  David  entered  Northumberland,  and  ra- 
vaged that  unfortunate  district  for  some  time, 
without  mercy  and  without  check.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  however,  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  fall  back  upon  Roxburgh  at  the 
approach  of  Stephen,  who  followed  him  across 
the  Tweed,  aud  made  requital  by  wasting  the 
Scottish  border  for  part  of  the  iujmy  his  own 
subjects  had  sustained.  But  the  English  king 
was  soon  recalled  by  other  enemies  to  the  south, 
and  then  David  (in  March,  1138)  re-entered 
Northumberland,  sending  forward  at  the  same 
time  William,  a  son  of  the  late  King  Duncan, 
into  the  west,  where  he  and  his  wild  Galwegians 


(on  the  Dth  of  June)  gave  a  signal  discomfiture 
to  a  i)arty  of  English  at  Clitheroe.  Meanwhile, 
Norham  Castle,  erected  in  the  i)recoding  reign 
by  Bishop  Flambard,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  to  guard  the  main  access  from  Scotland, 
surrendered  to  the  Scottish  king  after  a  short 
siege  ;  and  from  this  point  he  marched  forward, 
tlu-ough  Northumljcrland  and  Durham,  to  North-' 
allerton,  in  Yorksliii-e,  without  opposition.  Here, 
however,  his  barbarous  host  was  met  by  an  Eng- 
lish force,  collected  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
aged  Archbishop  of  York.  At  the  gi-eat  battle 
of  the  Standard,  fought  on  the  22d  of  August,* 
the  Scots  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  The  vic- 
tors, however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue 
their  advantage.  King  David  retired  to  Car- 
lisle, and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Werk,  which  having  reduced,  he  razed  it  to  the 
gi'ound,  and  then,  to  adopt  the  expression  of 
Lord  Hailes,  "  returned  into  Scotland  more  like 
a  conqueror,  than  like  one  whose  anny  had  been 
routed."  The  next  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kings  at  Durham,  by 
which  David  obtained  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland, the  ostensible  object  of  the  war,  for  his 
son,  who  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants. 

David,  however,  was  never  cordially  attached 
to  the  interests  of  Stephen.  When,  a  few  years 
after  this,  the  cause  of  Matilda  for  a  short  time 
gained  the  ascendant,  he  repaii'ed  to  the  comi;  of 
his  niece,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
follow  a  course  of  moderation  and  policy,  at 
which  her  imperious  temper  spumed.  He  was 
shut  up  with  her  in  W^inchester  Castle,  when 
she  was  besieged  there  by  Stephen,  in  August 
and  Sejitember,  1141,"  and  escaped  thence  along 
with  her.  It  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  for 
his  concealment  afterwards,  and  his  conveyance 
home  to  his  own  kingdom,  to  the  exertions  of  a 
young  man,  named  David  Oliphant,  to  whom  he 
had  been  godfather,  and  who  chanced  to  be  serv- 
ing in  the  army  of  Stephen. 

From  this  jieriod  the  reigia  of  David  is  scarcely 
marked  by  any  events,  if  we  except  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  some  piratical  descents 
made  upon  the  Scottish  coasts  by  an  adventurer 
of  obscure  bu-th,  named  Wimund,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moi-ay,  but 
was  at  last,  after  giving  considerable  trouble, 
taken  and  deprived  of  his  eyes,  in  1151.  In  his 
latter  years,  however,  David,  relieved  from  fo- 
reign wars,  ai^plied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
internal  improvement  of  his  country,  by  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  the  establishment  of  to^vms,  the 
erection  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  pub- 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  238. 


2  See  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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lie  buildings,  aud  the  reform  of  tlie  law  and  its 
admiuistratiou.  Many  of  the  statutes  enacted 
by  him  are  still  ^sreserved. 

When  the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  after- 
wards Henry  II.,  came  over  from  the  Continent, 
iu  1149,  to  assert  in  pei-son  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown,  he  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king 
at  Carlisle,'  and  after  receiving  from  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  bound  himself,  when  he 
should  become  King  of  England,  to  make  over  to 
David  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory between  the  Tweed  aud  the  Tyne.  David 
and  his  son  Henry  immediately  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  advanced  as  far  as  Lancaster ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scottish  army  re- 
tired without  risking  a  battle. 

David  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
contest  between  Stephen  and  Henry.  His  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  that  of  his  son  Henry, 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  1152,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  countrymen,  whom  his 
amiable  character  had  filled  with  hopes  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  prosj^erity  and  happiness 
under  his  rule  which  they  enjoyed  under  that  of 
his  father.  Soon  after  this  stroke,  David  fixed 
his  residence  at  Carlisle ;  and  there  he  exjiired 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  1153,  having 
been  found  dead  in  bed,  with  his  hands  joined 
together  over  his  breast  iu  the  postui'e  of  devo- 
tional supplication.  Both  the  virtues  aud  the 
capacity  of  this  king  have  been  extolled  in  the 
liighest  terms  by  the  monkish  chroniclei'S ;  but 
he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  deserved  the 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

2  In  tho  time  of  David  I.  of  Scotlaud,  the  cliuroh  of  that 
country  stiU  retained  much  soriiHural  purity,  and  was  little 
subjected  to  Roma.  The  tone  of  the  church's  piety  may  be  con- 
jectm-ed  from  what  is  recorded  of  the  aged  monarch's  dying 
days,  when  it  was  tho  Psalms  of  David,  not  prayers  to  the  saints, 
that  occupied  his  thoughts.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  tho  iutlueuce 
of  the  Christian  faith  v>'as  most  evident  in  fostering  peaceful  in- 
dustry, iu  which  respect  we  perceive  its  influence  deoliiie  with 
its  growing  superstitions  and  subserviency  to  Rome.  One  is 
amazed  to  find  so  many  clear  jjroofs  of  there  being  a  numerous, 
industrious,  and  apparently  well-fed  population  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  David's  days,  consisting  largely,  we  may  presume, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  diiven  by  the  Norman  conquest  from 
the  noi-thern  parts  of  England.  The  influence  of  the  numerous 
religious  houses  situated  on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  was  no 
doubt  at  that  time  beneficial,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
that  of  a  purely  Christian  popiilation  would  have  been,  such  as 
that  which  produced  such  an  outbm-st  of  peaceful  industry,  at 
once  agrioultui'al,  manufactiu-ing,  and  commercial,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  this  very  period.  But  one  would  greatly  err 
in  supposing  that  the  monks  of  those  days,  like  the  Trappists  of 
later  times,  promoted  agriculture  by  their  own  personal  labours. 
Jluch  rather  were  they  like  country  gentlemen  living  in  clubs, 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  nmnerous  tenantry,  and  with 
ncighboui-s  who  like  themselves  lived  together  in  convents,  and 
as  nuns  were  the  joint  jiroprietors  of  pleasant  estates.  The  la- 
borious but  often  prejudiced  George  Chalmers,  speaks  thus  of 
Roxburghshire  in  David  I.'s  time: — 

"  The  kings,   as  we  learn  from  the  chartularies,   were  the 
greatest  farmers  of  those  times.     David  I.  was  not  only  the 
greatest  husbandman  himself,  but  the  moving  cause  of  husbandry 
Vol.  r. 


praises  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  acts  for  which  he  is  most  eulogized, 
his  donations  to  the  church,  aud  his  founding  of 
numerous  religious  houses,  stand  conspicuous — 
iu  allusion  to  which,  his  descendant,  James  I., 
is  said  to  have  feelingly  complained  of  him  as 
having  been  "  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown."  But 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  interests 
that  the  fimds  thus  expended  should  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  it 
may  also  be  questioned  whether  anything  more 
eifective  could  have  been  done  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  a  country  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, as  Scotland  was  at  this  period,  than  the 
plantmg  over  all  parts  of  it  these  establishments, 
which  were  not  only  seminaiies  of  piety  and 
letters,  but  examples  of  ornamental  architecture, 
and  even  central  foimtain-heads  for  diiTusing 
knowledge,  aud  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
civil  and  useful  arts.- 

The  late  Earl  Henry's  eldest  son,  though  as  yet 
only  in  his  twelfth  year,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, under  the  name  of  Malcolm  lY.  The 
notices  Vfe  have  of  the  events  of  his  reign  iu  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  are  scarcely  sufiicient 
to  fiu'nish  a  continuous  or  intelligible  mu-rative; 
and  in  the  lack  of  recorded  facts,  the  writers  of 
later  date  appear  to  have  filled  up  the  story  by 
drawing  on  their  invention  with  even  more  than 
their  usual  liberality.  With  a  king  of  such  ten- 
der age,  the  government  must  have  been  for  some 
years  in  the  hands  of  a  regency;  but  thei'e  is  no 


in  others.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  fomided  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Jedbui'gh,  and  the  monks  were 
most  extensive  farmers.  The  kings  had  many  manors  and 
granges,  with  milns,  malt-kilns,  breweries,  cattle,  and  studs  iu 
every  shire.  The  followers  of  David  who  had  supported  his  pro- 
tensions  even  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander,  all 
followed  his  example  and  the  fashion  of  the  age  as  husbandmen. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  the  several  monks  of  the  religious  houses 
who  were  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  cultivators 
of  those  times.  Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  those 
monastei-ies  possessed  vast  estates  in  all  that  constitutes  opulence 
during  rude  times :  in  lands,  in  villeins,  in  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  in  every  article  which  can  be  produced  by  a  well-managed 
husbandry.  The  same  monks  had  other  possessions  in  those 
times  of  great  value.  They  had  also,  in  various  other  districts 
of  this  shire,  lands  and  tenements,  which,  as  they  were  rented 
to  cottagers,  brought  them  considerable  revenues." 

Among  the  services  rendered  by  their  tenants,  carriages  formed 
an  important  item.  Thus  the  husbandmen  were  bound  to  carry 
peats,  salt,  and  coals  to  the  monaster^',  aud  to  take  corn  and 
wool  to  market.  In  Sprouston  i^arish,  where  the  monks  had 
an  estate,  every  husbandman  was  obliged  to  send  a  cart  in  sum- 
mer weekly  to  Berwick,  carrying  corn  thither,  and  returning 
with  salt  or  coals.  Their  tenants  must  have  been  numerous. 
At  Faudon,  in  Bolden  parish,  they  had  twenty-one  cottages 
which  paid  £10  of  rent  yearly :  at  Bolden  itself  they  had  thu-ty- 
six  cottages.  On  the  whole,  the  abbot  had  under  lum  at  Bolden 
about  seventy  famUies.  As  in  the  charters  we  find  proofs  not 
only  of  di-aining  and  manm-iug  land,  but  of  weeding  com  on  tho 
abbot's  grange,  the  agriculture  of  that  age  could  not  have  been 
contemptible ;  and  in  all  its  jjliasos  we  recognize  the  superior 
industry  and  skill  of  the  Saxon  poijulation. 
44 
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account  of  any  siitli  arrangement.  This  was  the 
first  example  of  the  Scottish  throne  having  been 
occupied  by  a  boy,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
haviuf  for  the  first  time  established  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  as  the  rule  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  uU  circumstances.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  however,  the  sceptre  w;\a  not 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  so  mere  a 
pageant  of  a  king  without  dispute.  A  few 
months  only  after  Malcolm's  accession,  the  pub- 
lic trauquillity  was  disturbed  by  what  appears 
to  have  been  more  properly  an  invasion  than  an 
insurrection,  being  au  attack  made  with  the 
avowed  object  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  by  Somerled,  the  Thane  of  Argyle, 
whose  daughter  had  mai-ried  the  adventurer 
Wimund.  The  provinces,  it  may  be  observed, 
of  Argyle,  Moray,  Eoss,  and  Galloway,  seem 
still  to  have  remained  so  many  principalities, 
usually,  indeed,  acknowledging  a  sort  of  feudal 
dependence  upon  the  Scottish  crown,  but  scarcely 
considered  as  forming  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  any  more  than  the  vassal  dukedoms 
and  earldoms  of  the  crown  of  France  were  held 
to  be  integral  pai-ts  of  that  kingdom.  They  had 
each  its  own  chief,  and  in  all  respects  its  own 
government,  with  which  that  of  the  supreme 
sovereign  rarely,  if  ever,  interfered.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  Thane  of  Argjde  made  war  upon 
his  sovereign  just  as  any  independent  potentate 
might  have  made  war  upon  another.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  events  of  the  war  is,  that  it  lasted 
for  some  years;  and  then,  in  1157,  the  King  of 
Scotland  appears  to  have  made  peace  with  the 
Thane  of  Argyle,  just  as  he  might  have  done 
with  any  other  sovereign  as  independent  as  him- 
self. To  this  date,  also,  is  assigned  Malcolm's  first 
transaction  with  the  English  king.  At  an  inter- 
view held  at  Chester  he  was  induced  not  only  to 
give  up  Ills  claim  to  the  territory  on  the  north  of 
the  Tyne,  promised  to  his  father  David,  but  also 
to  abandon  Cumberland,  and  whatever  other 
lands  and  honours  he  possessed  in  England,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
don, which  Henry  either  confirmed  to  him,  or 
confen-ed  upon  him,  taking  it  from  his  youngest 
brother  David,  to  whom  it  apj^ears  to  have  been 
left  by  the  late  king.  Malcolm  at  the  same  time 
is  stated  to  have  done  homage  to  Henry  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  gi'andfather  had  to  Henry's 
grandfather — that  is  to  say,  with  the  reservation 
of  all  his  dignities.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
whole  of  this  aflair  by  the  old  chroniclers  are 
confused  and  obscm'e;  but  it  is  asserted  by  For- 
dun  that  Henry  succeeded  in  effecting  the  agree- 
ment by  bribing  the  advisers  of  the  Scottish  king, 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence; and  that  it  produced  a  deep  and  settled 
hatred  against  Malcolm  amons  all  classes  of  his 


own  subjects.  Nor  does  his  facility  appeal'  to 
have  gained  for  him  much  gratitude  or  consi- 
deration from  Henry.  He  repaired  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Carlisle  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  English  king;  but  this  iii- 
terview  ended  in  a  quarrel,  and  Malcolm  retm*ned 
home  in  disgust,  and  without  his  knighthood. 
When  Henry,  however,  set  forth  on  his  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  Toulouse,  in  1159,  Mal- 
colm went  with  him  to  France,  and  was  knighted 
by  him  there.  But  he  had  followed  Henry's 
banner  on  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  after  a  few 
months  a  solemn  deputation  was  sent  to  him  to 
urge  his  immediate  return  to  his  dominions.  The 
people  of  Scotland,  the  deputies  were  commanded 
to  tell  him,  would  not  have  Henry  to  rule  over 
them.  Malcolm  felt  it  necessary  to  obey  this 
call;  but  the  faction  opposed  to  the  connection 
with  England  was  not,  it  appears,  to  be  satisfied 
with  having  succeeded  in  merely  bringing  him 
home.  While  he  was  holding  a  great  council  at 
Perth,  Ferquhard,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  and  five 
other  noblemen,  made  an  attempit  to  seize  his 
person,  and  openly  assaulted  a  tower  in  which  he 
was  lodged.  The  movement  tlu-eatened  to  lead 
to  a  general  insurrection,  when  an  accommoda- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
the  clergy.  Immediately  after  this,  Malcolm 
applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  those  districts 
of  his  kingdom  which,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  races  of  foreign  extraction,  had  never  yet 
been  completely  brought  under  subjection  to  the 
general  government,  and  in  which  revolts  or  dis- 
turbances were  constantly  breaking  out.  He 
found  occupation  for  his  restless  nobility  by 
leading  them  first  against  the  ■Rnld  Irish  of  Gallo- 
way, and  then  against  the  |:)eoplc  of  Moray,  who 
seem  to  have  been  jiriuci pally  of  Danish  lineage. 
In  his  two  fii'st  expeditions  against  Galloway  he 
was  repulsed;  but  in  a  thii'd  attempt  he  com- 
pelled Fergus,  the  lord  of  the  country,  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  to  make  complete  submission.  In  re- 
gard to  the  province  of  Moray  (at  that  time  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  the  modem  county  of  the 
same  name,  but  comprehending  apparently  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  wliat  is  now  called 
Inverness),  where  rebellions  had  been  incessant, 
Malcolm  is  asserted  to  have  ado])ted  the  strong 
measure  of  removing  the  old  inhabitants  alto- 
gether to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  replac- 
ing them  with  new  colonies.  The  subjugation  of 
Galloway  and  Moray  was  followed,  in  1164,  by 
another  contest  with  Somerled,  who  had  again 
risen  in  arms,  and  landed,  at  Renfrew  on  the 
Clyde  with  a  numerous  force,  which  he  had  col- 
lected both  from  his  own  territories  and  from 
Ireland.  The  Thane  of  Ai'gj^le  probably  sympa- 
thized with  the  Lords  of  Galloway  and  IMoray,  or 
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regarded  their  fate  as  of  evil  omen  to  himself. 
The  issue  of  his  present  attempt,  however,  was 
eminently  disastrous;  his  army  was  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  in  its  first  encounter  with 
the  king's  forces,  and  both  himself  and  his  son 
were  left  among  the  slain. 

It  thus  appears  that  Malcolm  IV.  was  at  least 
as  successful  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  proper  authority  as  sovereign 
of  Scotland,  and  that  he  ]:»vobably  extended  the 
royal  sway  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  left  him 
in  the  country  beyond  the  Tweed.  His  relin- 
quishment, however,  of  the  possessions  which  had 
been  held  by  his  grandfather  in  the  south,  and 
the  partiality  he  evinced  for  a  connection  with 
England,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful  to  the  generality  of  his  subjects.  At 
the  head  of  the  party  which  this  feeling  raised 
against  him,  was  his  next  brother,  William,  for 
whom  his  grandfather  is  said  to  have  intended 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  who  accord- 
ingly considered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance by  the  agreement  with  Hemy  which 
Malcolm  had  made  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  Meanwhile,  Malcolm  is  recorded  to  have, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  11G3,  at  Woodstock,  renewed 
his  homage  to  Henry,  and  also  to  have  taken  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  infant  son  as  heir  apparent, 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  kings  appear 
to  have  become  more  intimate  than  ever.  The 
next  notice  that  we  have  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Scotland  represents  Malcolm  as  deprived  of 
the  government,  and  his  brother  William  at  the 
head  of  affairs  as  regent.  Even  the  fact  of  this 
revolution,  however,  is  involved  in  considerable 
doubt,  and  various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  he  died 
at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1165,  on 
which  his  brother  William  was  raised  to  the 
throne. 

Notwithstanding  the  part  he  had  hitherto 
taken,  William  appears  to  have  begun  his  reign 
by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  English  king.  He 
passed  over  to  the  Continent  to  Henry,  while  he 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Bretons 
in  116G,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  was  with  him 
while  he  kejDt  court  in  the  castle  on  Mount  St. 
Michael  in  the  close  of  that  year.  The  Chronicle 
of  Melrose  (which  is  wi-itten  throughout  in  an 
English  spirit)  says  that  William  followed  Henry 
to  France  "to  do  the  business  of  his  lord."  It  is 
probable  that  he  expected  to  succeed  by  this  con- 
duct in  his  favourite  object  of  recovering  posses- 
sion of  Northumberland.  Henry  seems  to  have 
kept  up  his  hopes  by  fair  promises  for  some  years: 
when  his  eldest  son  Henry  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  London,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1170,  both  Wil- 
liam and  his  younger  brother  David,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony,  and  both  did  homage  to 


the  heir  ajiparent,  along  with  the  other  English 
barons;  but  in  1173,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  English  king  and  his  son,  William, 
tired  of  fruitless  solicitation,  changed  his  course, 
and,  joining  in  confederacy  with  the  "junior 
king,"  from  whom  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  hinisclf,  and  of 
that  of  Cambridge  for  his  brother,  he  raised  an 
army,  and  entered  England  as  an  enemy.  But 
after  merely  ravaging  part  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, he  consented  to  a  truce,  which  was  eventu- 
ally prolonged  to  the  end  of  Lent  in  the  following 
year.  In  1174,  however,  he  again  invaded  Nor- 
thumberland. As  before,  his  troops  spread  de- 
vastation wherever  they  appeared;  but  their  de- 
structive course  was  soon  stopped.  William,  as 
has  been  already  related,  was  on  the  12th  of  July 
suddenly  fallen  upon  at  Alnwick  by  a  pai-ty  of 
Yorkshire  barons,  headed  by  Eanulf  de  Glan- 
ville,  and  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  attendants. 
The  Scottish  king  and  his  sixty  knights,  however, 
were  not  taken  captive  without  resistance.  As 
soon  as  William  perceived  who  the  enemy  were, 
which  was  not  till  they  were  close  upon  him,  for 
at  first  he  had  taken  them  for  a  returning  party 
of  his  own  stragglers,  he  cried  out,  "  Now  it  will 
be  seen  who  are  true  knights,"  and  instantly  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge.  But  the  numbers  of  the 
English  (there  were  400  horsemen  with  Glauville) 
made  this  gallantry  wholly  unavailing.  The  king 
was  quickly  overpowered  and  unhorsed,  and  was 
carried  that  same  night  to  Newcastle,  his  attend- 
ants voluntaiily  sharing  the  fate  of  their  sove- 
reign. He  was  at  first  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire;  but  after  a  few  weeks 
Henry  cai-ried  him  across  the  seas  to  Falaise,  in 
Normandy.  In  this  strong  fortress  he  remained 
shut  up  till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise, 
in  December  following,  by  which  William,  with 
the  consent  of  his  barons  and  clergy,  became  the 
liegeman  of  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other 
territories.  He  was  then  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  home,  on  delivering  up  to  the  English 
Iving  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Rox- 
burgh, Berwick,  and  Jedbm-gh,  and  giving  his 
brother  David  and  many  of  his  chief  nobility  as 
hostages  for  his  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

The  next  event  requiring  to  be  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  William,  is  a  remarkable  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  court  of  Rome.  It  be- 
gan in  1178,  when,  on  the  death  of  Richard, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  chapter  elected  as  his 
successor  John  Scot,  an  Englishman  of  distin- 
guished learning.  The  nomination  of  a  bishop 
by  the  chapter,  without  the  royal  consent,  was  a 
stretch  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  never 
been  quietly  submitted  to,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  although  any  actual  conflict  between 
the  claims   of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
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powers  had  usually  been  avoided  by  the  king 
and  the  chapter  uniting  in  the  election  of  the 
same  pci-son.  But  in  the  present  case  William 
had  a  particular  motive  for  making  a  stand  against 
the  clerical  encroachment,  having  destined  the 
see  for  Hugh,  his  chaplain.  "  By  the  arm  of  St. 
James,"  he  jiassiouately  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 
of  the  election  made  by  the  chapter,  "  vehile  I 
live  John  Scot  shall  never  be  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews." He  immediately  seized  the  revenues  of 
the  see,  and  disregarding  the  appeal  of  John  to 
Rome,  made  Hugh  be  consecrated,  and  put  him 
in  possession.  When  the  pope,  Alexander  III., 
cancelled  this  appointment,  and  John  was  the 
following  year  consecrated  in  obedience  to  the 
Papal  mandate,  William  instantly  banished  him 
from  the  kingdom.  The  pope,  on  this,  resorted 
to  the  strongest  measures:  he  laid  the  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews  under  an  interdict;  he  commanded 
the  Scottish  clergy  within  eight  days  to  install 
John;  soon  after  he  ordered  them  to  excommu- 
nicate Hugh;  and,  finally,  he  granted  legatine 
powers  over  Scotland  to  the  i\j-chbishop  of  York, 
and  authorized  that  prelate,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
if  the  king  did  not  forthwith  put  John  in  peace- 
able possession  of  the  see.  Still  William  was  in- 
flexible on  the  main  point.  He  offered  to  make 
John  chancellor,  and  to  give  him  any  other 
bishopi'ic  which  should  become  vacant;  but  this 
was  the  only  concession  he  would  make.  When 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham called  upon  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews  to  yield  obedience  to  John  under  pain 
of  suspension,  he  banished  all  who  complied  with 
that  summons.  At  last  the  two  prelates  went  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  tremendous  powers,  and 
actually  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  William,  and  laid  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  under  an  interdict.  But  at  this  point 
the  death  of  Alexander  (in  Aiigust,  1181)  pre- 
vented fui'ther  consequences.  William  lost  no 
time  in  making  application  to  the  new  pope, 
Lucius  III.,  who,  with  the  customar}'  disregard  of 
each  sovei-eigu  pontiff  for  the  decrees  of  his  pre- 
decessor, consented  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  ex- 
commimication,  and  to  recal  the  interdict.  The 
affair  was  ended  by  the  pope  himself  nominating 
Hugh  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John 
to  that  of  Dunkeld,  and  so,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Hailes,  "  making  tJtat  his  deed  which  was 
the  king's  willT  Lord  Hailes  observes  that  Wil- 
liam, in  the  obstinate  stand  he  made  on  this  oc- 
casion against  Pope  Alexander,  "  seems  to  have 
been  proud  of  opposing  to  the  uttermost  that 
pontiff",  before  whom  his  conqueror,  Hewry,  had 
bowed," 

Notwithstandin;?  the  success  which  is  attri- 


buted to  the  measures  taken  by  the  preceding 
king,  for  reducing  to  a  real  obedience  the  various 
provinces  that  had  before  only  acknowledged,  at 
the  utmost,  a  qualified  dependence  ujwn  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  we  find  insurrections  in  these  districts 
still  disturbing  the  present  reigii. 

In  1186,  William,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  mamcd  Ermengarde,  the  daughter  of 
Richard,  Viscount  Beaumont,  and  the  descendant 
of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  on  which, 
as  pai't  of  the  dower  of  his  cousin,  Henry  restored 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  also  offered  to  give  up  the  castles  of  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick,  if  William  would  pay  the  tenths  of 
his  kingdom  for  the  Holy  Wai*;  but  the  Scottish 
barons  and  clergy  made  answer,  "That  they 
would  not,  although  both  kings  should  have  sworn 
to  levy  them." 

The  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  the  English 
throne  was  followed,  in  a  few  months,  by  the  re- 
lease of  William  from  the  obligations  which 
Hemy,  in  the  words  of  the  charter  of  acquittance 
(dated  December  5,  1189),  "had  extorted  from 
him  by  new  instruments,  in  consequence  of  his 
captivity,"  with  the  proviso  only,  that  he  should 
in  future  perform  whatever  homage  had  of  right 
been  performed,  or  had  been  of  right  due,  by  his 
brother  INIalcolm.  There  seems  to  be  no  pretence 
for  denying  that  this  was  a  full  reniinciation,  by 
Richard,  at  least,  of  whatever  new  rights  of  sove- 
reignty over  Scotland  had  been  created  by  the 
treaty  of  Falaise.  For  this  acquittance,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick, William  agreed  to  pay  10,000  marks  ster- 
ling. 

William  lived  many  years  after  this,  but 
scarcely  any  events  of  importance  mai'k  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign.  Some  disturbances  in 
Caithness,  in  1196  and  the  following  year,  com- 
pelled him  to  march  an  army  into  that  province, 
where  he  seized  Harold,  the  Eaii  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  detained  him  in  captivity  until  his  son 
Torfin  siu-rendered  himself  as  a  hostage.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  actual  assertion  by  any 
Scottish  king  of  his  authority  in  that  remote 
district;  the  eai'ls  of  which,  if  they  acknow- 
ledged any  limitation  of  their  independence,  had 
probably  been  wont  to  consider  themselves  sub- 
ject rather  to  the  Danish  than  to  the  Scottish 
crown. 

After  the  accession  of  John  to  the  tlirone  of 
England,  William  did  homage  to  him  (November 
22,  1200)  at  Lincoln,  "  saving  his  own  rights." 
A  few  years  afterwards  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  two  kings  respecting  a  foi't  which 
John  attempted  to  erect  at  Tweedmouth,  and 
which  William  repeatedly  demolished  as  soon  as 
it  was  built.    A  war  at  lo^t  threatened  to  ai  ise 
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out  of  this  quarrel;  and,  in  1203,  the  English 
king  advanced  to  Norham,  and  the  Scottish  to 
Berwick,  each  at  the  head  of  an  army.  But  no 
encounter  took  place;  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  intervention  of  the  barons  of  both 
nations,  by  which  William  became  bound  to  pay 
to  John  15,000  mai'ks,  as  a  compensation,  it  is 
supposed,  for  his  demolition  of  the  fort,  which 
John,  on  his  part,  is  said  to  have  imdertaken  not 
to  rebuild.  William  also  delivered  his  two 
daughters  to  Jolm,  that  they  might  be  provided 
by  him  with  suitable  matches. 

William  died,  after  a  long  illness,  at  Stirling, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1214,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-ninth  of  his 
reign.  He  v/as  surnamed  The  Lion,  on  account, 
says  Boyce,  of  his  singular  justice — which  seems 
a  strange  reason.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
took  this  title  from  the  lion  rampant,  the  coat 
armorial  of  the  Scottish  kings,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce.  The  statutes 
attributed  to  him  consist  of  thirty-nine  chapters; 
but  a  few  of  them  are  believed  to  be  iaterpola- 
tions  of  a  later  period.  He  left  many  natural 
children;  but,  besides  his  two  daughters  men- 
tioned above,  only  one  sou  by  his  wife  Ermen- 
garde  de  Beaumont,  a  youth  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone  on  the  10th  of  Decembei",  1214,  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  II.  The  pai't  taken  by  the 
new  King  of  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng- 
lish barons  in  their  contest  with  John,  has  been 
related  above. 


We  have  now  merely  to  add  a  notice  of  the  few 
leading  events,  of  subsequent  date  to  Henry's  ex- 
pedition, wliich  occur  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
before  it  becomes  mixed  in  one  stream  -nith  that 
of  England.  The  aj^pearances  of  entire  submis- 
sion which  had  been  exhibited  during  Henry's 
stay  in  the  island  were  not  long  preserved  after 
he  left  its  shores.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1172,  the  people  had  risen  against  the  English 
domination  in  various  districts;  and,  for  the  next 
tliree  years,  De  Lacy,  Strongbow,  and  their'  asso- 
ciates, were  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the  ac- 
tive or  passive  resistance  of  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try or  another.  In  1175,  Henry,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  have  some  effect  in  subduing  this 
rebellious  temper,  produced,  for  the  first  time, 


the  bull  which  he  had  procured  from  Pope  Adrian 
twenty-four  yeai*s  before,  along  with  a  brief  con- 
fii'ming  it,  which  he  had  received  in  the  interval 
from  Alexander  III.  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  and 
Nicholas,  prior  of  Wallingford,  were  sent  over  to 
Ireland  with  the  two  instruments ;  and  they  were 
publicly  read  in  a  synod  of  bishops  which  these 
commissioners  summoned  on  their  ari-ival.  In 
this  same  year,  also,  a  formal  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Henry  aud  Roderick  O'Connor, 
by  which  the  former  gi-anted  to  the  latter,  who 
was  styled  his  liegeman,  that  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve  him,  he  should  be  king 
of  the  country  under  him,  and  enjoy  his  heredi- 
tary territories  in  peace,  on  pa,yment  of  the  an- 
nual tribute  of  a  merchantable  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  For  some 
years  after  this,  one  chief  governor  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded another,  as  each  either  iucm-red  the  dis- 
pleasm'e  of  the  king  by  the  untoward  events  of 
his  administration,  or,  as  it  happened  in  some 
cases,  awakened  his  jealousy  by  seeming  to  havo 
become  too  popular  or  too  powerful.  But  Hemy 
never  himself  returned  to  Ireland.  At  length, 
in  1185,  he  determined  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  government  his  youngest  son,  John,  then 
only  in  his  nineteenth  year;  the  lordship  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  said,  being  the  portion  of  his  dominions 
which  he  had  always  intended  that  John  should 
inherit.  But  this  experiment  succeeded  wor.'ie 
than  any  other  he  had  tried.  The  same  evil  dis- 
positions which  were  afterwards  more  conspicu- 
ously displayed  on  the  throne,  showed  themselves 
in  John's  conduct  almost  from  the  first  day  ho 
began  to  exercise  his  delegated  authority;  by  hia 
insidting  behaviour  he  converted  into  enemies 
those  of  the  Irish  chieftains  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  attached  friends  of  the  English  in- 
terest; and  he  met  with  nothing  but  loss  and  dis- 
gi'ace  in  every  military  encounter  with  the  na- 
tives. He  was  hastily  recalled  by  Henry,  after 
having  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  country. 
The  government  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
John  de  Courcy,  who  had  some  years  beforo 
penetrated  into  Ulster,  and  established  the  Eng- 
lish power  for  the  fii'st  time  in  that  province.  Do 
Courcy  remained  governor  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry;  and  from  this  date  the  history  of  Ire- 
land may  be  considered  as  merged  in  the  history 
of  England. 
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CHAPTER  X.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A.D.  lOCC— 1216. 

State  of  the  English  church  at  the  Comiuesfc— William  founds  Battle  Abhcy — His  plans  to  dejiress  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  clergy — Lanfranc  raised  to  the  primacy — Laufranc's  church  reforms — Imperious  demands  of  the  popo 
on  AVilliam — A  uniform  church-service  introduced  into  England — Anselm  succeeds  Lanfranc  as  primato — 
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HE  fii'st  act  by  wliicli  the  Conqueror 
expressed  the  joy  of  Lis  heart  for 
the  victory  of  Hastings,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sj^irit  in  which 
he  had  professed  to  conduct  his  en- 
terprise from  its  commencement, 
and  betrayed  none  of  that  jealousy  of  the  church 
which  he  showed  at  a  later  period.  Up  to  this 
time  the  countenance  of  the  pope  and  the  church 
had  been  one  of  his  main  stays,  and  he  had  still 
to  look  to  that  quarter  for  much  important  aid 
in  establishing  his  power.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  he 
gave  orders  for  building  the  abbey  of  Battle,  he 
was  naturally  liberal  to  profusion,  both  in  the 
privileges  which  he  granted  to  the  new  establish- 
ment and  the  revenues  with  which  he  proposed 
to  endow  it. 

Although  many  of  the  higher  churchmen  had, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor, 
been  in  the  NoiTnan  interest,  and  continued 
among  the  fu'mest  friends  of  William  after  his 
seizure  of  the  throne,  the  gi*eat  body  of  the  clergy 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  national  cause. 
Some  of  them  had  even  taken  arms  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  Harold  at  Hastings;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  protracted  contest  which  followed, 
before  the  country  was  finally  subjugated,  the 
English,  in  then-  resistance  to  the  foreigners,  had 
been  on  several  occasions  animated  and  led  on  by 
their  priests.  Hence  it  soon  became  a  leading 
piinciple  in  the  policy  of  William  to  depress  the 
etx-lesiastical  power;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
church,  thus  selected  as  a  chief  object  of  attack, 
rose  on  that  account  in  the  affections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  gi-ew  every  day  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
garded as  the  strength  and  best  representative  of 
the  patriotic  ca,use. 

Among  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who  stood  by 


what  was  considered  as  the  English  faction,  the 
most  consj^icuous  had  all  along  been  the  Primate 
Stigand.  He  had  refused,  as  we  have  already 
related,  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  thereupon  obliged  to  apjjly  to 
Aldi'ed  of  York  to  perform  that  office.  Stigand, 
besides,  lay  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  other  gromids.  William,  therefore, 
when  he  judged  that  the  proper  time  had  come, 
foimd  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the 
obnoxious  prelate :  he  was  deposed  by  the  Papal 
legates  at  a  council  held  at  Winchester  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1070.  The  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the 
barons,  to  be  his  successor,  was  the  celebrated 
Lanfranc.  Lanfranc  had  been  a  professor  of  laws 
in  his  native  city  of  Pavia;  but  he  had  afterwai'ds 
removed  to  Normandy,  and  oj^ened  a  school  at 
Avi-anches.  Here  he  acquired  gi'eat  celebrity, 
and  his  seminary  became  the  source  from  which 
the  sm'rounding  country  was  gradually  provided 
with  a  lettered  clergy.  Of  such  importance  were 
his  services  thought  to  be,  that  having,  on  the  ad- 
vance of  old  age,  given  up  his  public  employment 
and  retu'ed  to  the  monasteiy  of  Bee,  he  was  after 
a  few  years  induced,  much  against  his  own  wish, 
to  resume  his  occupation  of  schoolmaster  or  lec- 
turer, and  he  continued  to  perform  its  duties  with 
undiminished  reputation  till  he  was  past  the  age 
of  eighty,  when  William  made  him  abbot  of  his 
new  monasteiy  of  St.  Ste])hen  at  Caen.  He  had 
nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year  when  he  was 
invited  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Having  once  assumed  his  high  office,  which  he 
did  after  much  reluctance,  Lanfranc  showed  him- 
self determined  to  neglect  neither  its  duties  nor 
its  rights.  The  fii-st  thing  to  which  he  applied 
himself  was  to  recover  for  his  church  of  Oanter- 
bmy  the  numerous  ancient  possessions  of  which 
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it  had  been  deprived  in  the  confusions,  or  by  tlie 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years.  In 
pursuing  tliis  object,  obliged  as  he  was  to  con- 
tend with  haughty  barons,  whom  their  liege  lord 
could  scarcely  control,  his  intrepidity  and  perse- 
verance enabled  him  to  succeed  in  many  instances. 
Even  the  powerful  Odo,  uterine  brother  to  the 
king,  was  thus  com^oelled  to  restore  twenty-five 
manors  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  The  wealth  thus  recovered  for 
the  church  was  applied  by  Lanfranc  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury  with  Norman  stone,  repaired  the 
sacred  edifices,  and  erected  churches  and  monas- 
tic establishments  where  they  were  considered 
most  necessary.  He  also  caused  the  bishojos  to 
remove  their  seats  from  the  villages,  in  which 
many  of  them  resided,  to  the  larger  towns :  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  certain  reforms  into  the 
monastic  institutions,  and  he  established  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lanfranc  at 
the  same  time  cordially  co-operated  with  William 
in  that  particular  point  of  ecclesiastical  reforma- 
tion which  the  latter  no  doubt  had  most  at  heart 
■ — the  general  substitution  of  a  foreign  for  a  na- 
tive clergy.  Very  good  reasons  were  easily  foujid 
for  the  displacement  of  many  of  the  English 
priests,  on  the  gi'ound  both  of  ignorance  and  im- 
morality; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
the  result  of  their  ejection  was  the  settlement  in 
the  country  of  a  more  instructed  body  of  pastors 
than  it  had  previously  possessed. 

We  must  suppose  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  another  kind  that  prmcipally 
actuated  William,  this  was  the  end  which  Lan- 
franc kept  in  view,  and  by  which  he  justified  to 
himself  the  measures  of  severity  in  which  he  took 
part.  His  own  elevation,  indeed,  had  been  one 
of  the  commencing  moves  of  the  royal  scheme  of 
reform ;  for  it  was  at  the  council  at  which  Stigand 
was  deposed,  held  by  the  Pajjal  legates  in  1070, 
that  the  removal  of  the  native  clergy  and  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners  were  begun.  For  some 
years  after  this,  the  course  which  had  been  thus 
entered  upon  was  vigorously  pursued,  till  the 
conversion  of  the  spii-itual  estate  to  a  community 
of  interests  and  feeling  with  the  civil  government 
was  pretty  completely  efiected.  In  i")roof  of  this, 
we  find  that  at  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  only 
one  English  prelate — Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester— had  been  allowed  to  retain  his  bishop- 
ric. In  many  instances  the  crime  of  being  an 
Englishman,  or  inability  to  speak  the  Norman 
tongue,  was  reckoned  sufficient  for  clerical  dej^o- 
sition  in  the  absence  of  more  substantial  charges. 
Even  the  saints  of  the  Saxon  calendar  shared  in 
the  fate  of  their  worshippers.  Their  sanctity 
was  denied,  and  their  worshij)  ridiculed.  Of  the 
unfortunate  clergy,  some  endeavoiu-ed  to  make 


terms  with  a  power  they  had  no  means  of  resist- 
ing, by  consenting  to  descend  to  a  humbler  sta- 
tion in  the  church;  others  fled  to  Scotland.  Their 
necessities,  or  the  hope  of  vengeance,  drove  many 
to  the  forests,  where  they  joined  the  bands  of 
outlaws,  and  sanctioned  with  the  rites  of  religion 
the  wild  struggle  of  independence  which  was 
there  long  maintained  by  the  sparks  of  the  popu- 
lar spirit  that  were  last  in  being  trodden  out,  and 
also  the  deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  doubtless  i^lentifully  deformed. 

It  appears  that  in  most  instances  the  higher 
church  benefices  were  filled  by  William  with  men 
of  learning  and  virtue;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  whatever  his  wishes  may  have  been,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  many  unworthy  persons 
into  the  inferior  appointments.  He  had  hired 
adventurers  to  his  standard  by  promises  of  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  political  preferment.  The 
powerful  barons,  whose  swords  had  hewn  out  his 
way  to  the  throne,  and  now  maintained  him  upon 
it,  had  kinsmen  and  retainers  of  the  clerical 
order,  whose  demands  could  not  be  refused;  and 
thus,  though  vacancies  were  rapidly  made,  they 
were  still  insufficient  for  a  throng  of  greedy  ex- 
pectants, the  gi-atification  of  whose  demands,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  deepened  the  miseries  of 
the  land,  and  the  hatred  of  the  unhappy  people. 

But  while  William  was  thus  exei'cising  the 
privileges  of  a  victor  in  the  church  as  well  as  the 
state,  he  was  surprised  by  finding  himself  threat- 
ened with  vassalage  in  turn.  The  subtle  and  im- 
perious Hildebrand,  now  pope,  by  the  title  of 
Gregory  VII.,  declaring  that  kings  and  princes 
were  but  the  vassals  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, summoned  William  to  do  homage  for  the 
possession  of  England.  The  answer  of  the  proud 
Norman  was  brief  and  decisive.  The  tax  of 
Peter's  j^ence,  discontinued  of  late  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  now  required  by  the  poj^e,  he  declared 
that  he  would  regularly  pay;  but  the  homage  he 
peremptorily  refused,  alleging  that  it  had  never 
been  promised  by  himself,  nor  rendered  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  With  this  answer  to  his  de- 
mand, Gregory  was  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
for  the  present:  he  probably,  indeed,  expected  uo 
other,  and  only  announced  his  claims  with  a  view 
to  their  enforcement  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  that  no  future  English  king  might 
be  able  to  profess  astonishment  at  then*  being 
advanced,  seeing  that  they  had  first  been  pressed 
upon  the  Conqueror.  William,  in  the  meantime, 
taking  advantage  of  the  contest  which  arose  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  of  his  own 
remoteness  from  Eome,  which  enabled  him  to  act 
with  the  more  independence,  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous warfare  against  the  Papal  encroachments. 
He  ordered,  first,  that  no  pontiff  should  be  ac- 
knowledged in  his  dominions  without  his  previous 
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Banction,  axid  that  Papal  letters,  before  they  were 
published,  should  be  submitted  to  hia  inspectiou; 
secondly,  that  no  decision,  either  of  national  or 
])rovincial  synods,  should  be  can-iod  into  execu- 
tion without  his  permission;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  clerical  courts  should  neither  implead  nor 
excommunicate  any  tenant  holding  of  the  cro^vTi 
in  capite,  luitil  the  ollonce  had  been  certified  to 
himself.' 

During  the  latter  period  of  William's  reign  an 
event  occun-ed,  arising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the 
Conquest,  but  from  which  an  important  benefit 
resulted  to  religion.  No  uniformity  was  observed 
in  the  public  woi-ship — the  prayers,  and  their 
mode  of  recital,  frequently  depending  upon  the 
caprices  of  the  oiliciating  priest.  In  order  to  en- 
force a  favourite  liturgy  among  the  Saxon  monks 
of  Glastonbury,  Thurston,  their  Norman  abbot, 
entered  the  church  with  a  baud  of  ai'chcrs  and 
.speai-men.  The  monks  withstood  even  this 
armed  demonstration;  a  desperate  conflict  com- 
menced round  the  altar,  and  behind  the  great 
crucifix,  which  was  soon  stuck  thick  ^vith  arrows, 
while  benches,  candlesticks,  and  crosses  Avere 
wielded  in  theii*  defence  by  the  brethren,  several 
of  whom  wei-e  slain.  This  incident  suggested 
the  necessity  of  a  form  established  by  authority; 
and  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  composed  a 
chm-ch-serA-ice  that  became  universal  throughout 
the  rcahu.* 

Lanfranc  did  not  long  sui-vive  the  accession  of 
Eufus,  for  whom  he  materially  assisted  in  secur- 
ing the  throne,  and  whose  chief  counsellor  he 
continued  to  be  while  he  lived.  The  archbishop, 
it  is  recorded,  did  not  fail  to  press  upon  the  new 
king  the  fulfilment  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  to 
observe  the  laws;  but  lUifus,  now  that  he  had 
obtained  his  end,  was  little  inclined  to  give  heed 
to  these  exhortations.  The  primate,  however, 
maintained  a  considerable  ascendancy  over  the 
irregidar  spu-it  of  the  king,  by  which  his  excesses 
were  frequently  restrained;  and,  with  longer 
time,  Lanfranc  might  perhaps  have  been  also  en- 
abled to  develope  some  of  those  better  qualities, 
the  elements  of  which  Rufus  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. But  the  ai'chbishop,  being  nearly  100 
years  old,  died  in  1080,  about  two  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  reign.' 

Lanfranc  was  succeeded  in  his  oITice  of  the 
king's  chief  adviser  by  the  notorious  Ralj)li 
Flambard.  One  of  the  chief  soiu-ces  to  which 
the  new  minister  looked  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  coflfers,  was  the  plunder  of  the  chm-ch.  At 
his  instigation,  Rufus  took  to  himself  the  revenues 
of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  in 
many  cases  kept  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
church  unfilled  for  years,  draAving  the  profits  all 
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the  while  into  his  own  exchequer.  In  these  cases 
the  ecclesi;ustical  estates  were  farmed  out  to  those 
who  offered  the  highest  terms  for  the  uncertain 
tenure,  and  who,  of  course,  employed,  without 
scruple,  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  repay 
themselves,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  tem- 
porary occupation.  The  tenants  under  this  S3's- 
tem  were  ground  to  the  eai-th  l)y  the  most  merci- 
less exactions;  and  when,  at  bust,  an  occupant 
was  appointed  to  the  benefice,  he  was  usually  re- 
quired to  pay  a  heavy  premium  for  his  promo- 
tion, Avliich,  again,  he  could  only  raise  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  methods  which  had  already 
produced  so  much  sutfering,  and  gone  so  far  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  benefice. 

This  oppressive  course  of  the  king  had  con- 
tinued for  about  four  years,  when,  in  1093,  he 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  and,  under 
the  agonies  of  terror  and  remorse,  he  became 
anxious  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  done  the 
church.  Since  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  had 
kept  the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant,  swearing  that 
it  should  have  no  archbishop  but  himself;  but 
now,  impetuous  in  repentance  as  in  guilt,  he  in- 
sisted that  Anselm,  the  successor  of  Lanfranc  in 
the  abbacy  of  Bee,  and  whom  that  prelate  had 
before  his  death  expressed  his  wish  to  have  also 
for  his  successor  in  the  primacy,  should  forth- 
with be  appointed  archbishop.  Anselm  happen- 
ing to  be  at  the  time  in  England,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  bed-side  of  the  king.  A  crozier  Avas  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  he  refused  to  touch  it,  till  the 
roj-al  attendants  unclenched  his  fingers,  and 
forced  the  sacred  staff  into  his  struggling  hand, 
when  all  with  one  accord  bm'st  forth  into  a  Te 
Dcum  for  the  primate  whom  Heaven  had  sent 
them,  while  the  helpless  monk  in  vain  protested 
against  the  M-hole  proceeding.  Ar.selm,  upon 
accepting  the  primacy,  stipulated  for  the  resto- 
ration of  all  the  church  lands  belonging  to  his 
see,  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  king  to  hia 
advice  in  all  matters  of  religion;  and  to  these 
demands  William  evasively  replied  that  the 
archbishop's  reasonable  expectations  would  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  penitence  of  the  king  vanished 
with  his  fit  of  illness,  and  he  I'osc  from  his  sick- 
bed with  fresh  vigour  to  resume  the  plunder  of 
the  church.  His  first  quarrel  Avith  the  ])rimate 
Avas  on  the  subject  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
latter  for  his  pi'omotion.  As  Rufus  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  confer  the  higlier  benefices  Avith- 
out  a  valuable  consideration,  Anselm  Avas  willing 
to  comply  with  the  usage;  but,  pleading  his  pre- 
vious poA^erty,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  see,  he  ofiered  only  the  sum  of  £C>()0.  Rufus 
eyed  the  money  with  disdain,  and  refused  it,  on 
Avhich  the  primate  bestowed  it  upon  the  poor. 
AftcrAvards  he  was  given  to  imderstaud  that 
JlOOO  Avould  be  a  more  Avelcome  offering,  but  he 
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declared  that  he  was  unable  to  raise  such  a  sum 
from  his  exhausted  revenues.'  When  this  answer 
was  reported  to  the  king,  it  filled  him  with  fiuy. 
"  As  I  hated  him  yesterday,"  he  exclaimed,  "  so 
I  hate  him  moi-e  to-day;  and  tell  him  that  I  shall 
hate  him  more  bitterly  the  longer  I  live.  I  shall 
never  acknowledge  him  for  my  archbishop."  ^ 

A  ground  of  open  quarrel  was  soon  found. 
About  seven  months  after  his  forced  acceptance 
of  the  see,  the  primate  proposed,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors,  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pall  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  but  there  were  at  present  two  rival 
popes,  between  whom  Rufus  had  not  yet  made 
his  election.  When  Anselm,  therefore,  presented 
himself  to  request  permission  to  set  out  on  his 
journey,  Rufus  asked  him,  in  real  or  affected  sur- 
prise, to  what  pope  he  meant  to  go?  Anselm  at 
once  answered  that  he  should  go  to  Urban  II. 
Indignant  at  this  arbitrary  decision,  the  king  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  "  As  well  tear  the  crown  from 
my  head  as  dispossess  me  of  a  right  which  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  English  kings!"  The 
archbishop,  nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate  to  an- 
nounce that  he  intended  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney, even  without  the  leave  of  the  king.  In  these 
circumstances  a  council  of  the  nobility  and  pre- 
lates was  forthwith  assembled  at  Rockingham  to 
decide  upon  the  case.  The  bishops  acknowledged 
the  illegality  of  the  primate's  conduct;  but  when 
the  king  demanded  his  deposition,  they  declared 
that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope.  They  agreed,  however,  to  imite  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  retract  his  de- 
cision in  favour  of  Urban,  and  to  forego  his  jour- 
ney, but  Anselm  would  make  no  such  concessions. 
The  aflixir  was  thus  fast  advancing  to  a  crisis, 
when  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  Rufus  finding 
it  expedient  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Ui'ban, 
and  by  the  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of 
returning  the  favour,  dispensing  Avith  the  j^er- 
sonal  attendance  of  Anselm,  and  transmitting 
the  pall  to  England. 

As  Rufus,  however,  still  persisted  in  keeping 
many  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  church  vacant, 
while  Anselm  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  that  pro- 
per persons  should  be  appointed  to  the  abbacies 
and  other  preferments,  wlxich  the  king  thus  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands,  the  quarrel  between 
them  was  not  long  in  breaking  out  again  with  all 
its  former  violence.  "  Are  not  the  abbeys  minef 
exclaimed  the  Red  King,  when  the  archbishop 
pressed  his  unwelcome  solicitations;  "do  what  you 
please  with  the  farms  of  your  archbishopric,  but 
leave  me  the  same  liberty  with  my  abbeys !"  Anselm 


'  Rufus  exacted  the  same  sum  from  his  favourite  Flambard, 
on  presenting  him  with  tlie  bishopric  of  Durham.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  this  able  financier  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
raising  the  money.  2  Eadmer,  pp.  21-25. 
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eventually  determined  to  go  to  Rome  and  lay  the 
matter  before  the  pope,  deterred  neither  by  the 
steady  refusal  of  Rufus  to  grant  him  permission 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  nor  by  the  confiscation 
and  banishment  which  he  was  assured  would  fol- 
low his  unauthorized  departure.  He  set  out  on 
his  journey  in  the  spring  of  1098,  on  foot,  as  a 
humble  pilgi-im,  with  a  staff  and  wallet;  and  in 
this  guise  he  reached  Dover,  where  he  underwent 
the  indignity  of  a  strict  search  from  the  king's 
officers,  that  he  might  carry  no  money  out  of 
England.  He  arrived,  however,  in  safety  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  gi-eeted  by  the  pope  with 
the  most  distinguished  welcome.  Urban,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  long  speech  before  his  whole 
court,  called  him  the  pope  of  another  world,  while 
all  the  English  in  the  city  were  commanded  to 
kiss  his  toe.^  The  pontiff  soon  after  sent  a  letter 
to  Rufus,  requiring  the  restitution  of  Ansehn's 
property,  which  had  been  confiscated  at  his  de- 
parture; but  when  the  king  understood  that  the 
bearer  was  a  servant  of  the  archbishop,  he  swore 
that  he  would  tear  out  his  eyes  unless  he  instantly 
qixitted  the  kingdom. 

Before,  however,  it  was  knoAvn  what  reception 
the  pope's  application  had  met  with,  an  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  the  close 
of  this  year,  and  at  which  Anselm  was  present, 
declared  that  the  King  of  England  deserved  ex- 
communication for  his  treatment  of  that  prelate; 
but,  at  Ansehn's  request,  made  upon  his  knees, 
the  pope  refrained  from  actually  pronouncing  the 
sentence  for  the  present.  But  this  council  is  es- 
pecially memorable,  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
for  the  decision  to  which  it  came  upon  the  great 
cpiestion  of  investiture,  which  had  now  become 
the  main  point  in  the  contest  between  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal 
power  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  The  mat- 
ter in  disj^ute  was,  simply,  whether  ecclesiastical 
jjersons,  on  being  inducted  into  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  should  be  permitted  to  receive  the  ring 
and  ci'ozier  (by  which  the  temporalities  of  the 
benefice  were  understood  to  be  conveyed)  from 
the  hands  of  the  pi-ince.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  ceremony  involved  the  whole  question 
of  whether,  in  every  country,  the  clergy  should 
be  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  or  of  the  pope. 
Its  observance,  accordingly,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  as  strongly  protested  against  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  it  had  been  usually  insisted  upon  by 
every  temporal  sovereign.  The  present  council 
denounced  excommunication  both  against  all  lay- 
men who  should  presume  to  grant  investiture  of 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  against  every 
priest  who  should  accept  of  such  investiture.  It 
was  alleged,  with  a  daring  freedom  of  language, 

*  William  of  Malmcsbury,  p.  127. 
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to  be  too  hoiTilile  for  hanils  that  create^l  the 
Creator  himself— a  power  not  granted  even  to 
the  angels^and  that  offered  him  to  the  Fathor 
iis  a  s:vorifice  for  the  worM's  redeuij)tit)n,  to  be 
placed  in  fealty  between  the  liands  of  one  who 
might  be  staineil  and  polluted  with  every  excess.' 

Soon  after  this  arrived  the  answer  of  llufus  to 
the  pope's  letter.  "  I  am  ;\stonished,"  he  wrote, 
"  how  it  could  enter  your  mind  to  intercede  for 
the  restoration  of  ^Vjiselm.  If  you  ask  where- 
fore, this  is  the  cause: — when  he  wished  to  go 
away,  he  w;\3  plainly  warned  that  the  whole 
revenues  of  his  see  would  be  confiscated  at  his 
departure.  Since,  therefore,  he  would  needs  go, 
I  have  done  what  I  threatened,  and  I  think  I 
have  done  right."  Anselm  was  not  recidled  so 
long  a.s  Ivufus  lived. 

When  Henry  Beauclerk  succeeded,  his  defective 
title  reiiuired  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  he, 
therefore,  politically  recalled  Anselm  from  ba- 
nishment at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He 
also  promised  neither  to  farm  nor  to  sell  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  as  his  brother  had  done,  and  to 
restore  to  the  church  all  its  former  immunities; 
and  he  threw  into  prison  the  obnoxious  Flam- 
bard,  the  agent  of  the  late  oppressions.  After 
these  concessions  it  was  easy  for  the  king  to  pro- 
cure his  marriage  with  Matilda,  even  though  she 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  veil. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  quarrel 
respecting  investiture  was  renewed  by  the  de- 
mand of  Henry  that  Anselm  should  do  homage 
for  his  bishopric.  To  this  demand  the  latter  re- 
turned a  decided  negative.  In  consequence  the 
vexatious  subject  was  again  referred  to  Rome, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  decision 
pronounced  by  Paschal  II.,  who  was  now  pope, 
was  in  favour  of  the  church.  Henry,  notwith- 
standing, still  commanded  Anselm  either  to  do 
homage  or  leave  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop would  do  neither.  He  declared  that  he 
would  abide  in  his  province,  and  he  defied  any 
one  to  injure  him  there.  A  second  deputation 
was  thereupon  sent  to  Rome,  to  intimate,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  nobles,  that  unless  the 
right  of  investiture  was  conceded  they  would 
banish  Anselm,  dissolve  their  connection  with 
the  Pai>al  see,  and  withhold  the  usual  payments. 

Thus  pressed,  if  we  may  believe  the  accovmt 
given  by  Anselm's  biographer,  Eadmer,  the  court 
of  Rome  had  recourse  to  a  very  strange  and 
clumsy  stratagem.  Three  bishops  had  brought 
the  message  of  the  king,  and  two  monks  had  also 
arrived  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  archbishop. 
To  the  bishops,  it  is  affirmed,  the  pope  verbally 
conceded  the  right  of  investiture  as  claimed  by 


•  The  proceedings  of  this  council  are  very  minutely  related  by 
E^admer,  the  companion  of  Anselm  in  his  flight  and  banish- 
ment. 


tlie  king,  but  excused  himself  from  committing 
the  permission  to  writing,  lest  other  sovereigns 
should  demand  the  sjime  privileges  and  despise 
his  authority;  while,  by  the  nionk.H,  he  sent  let- 
ters to  Anselm,  exhorting  him  to  resist  all  royal 
investitures  an<l  hold  out  to  the  uttermost.  The 
deputies  of  l)oth  j  duties  returned  to  London,  and, 
at  a  great  council  la-Id  there  (a.ij.  1 1(»2),  after  the 
bishops  had  rehearsed  their  verbal  commission 
the  monks  produced  their  lettera.  The  pope  af 
terwards  declared  the  statement  of  the  bishops 
to  be  false,  and  even  excommunicated  them  as 
liai-s;  but  still  Henry  stood  out.  At  length  il 
wius  arranged  that  the  archbishop  should  himself 
rejiair  to  Rome,  to  olttain  a  positive  decision;  and 
he  set  out  on  his  journey,  accordingly,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1103. 

Some  years  of  further  negotiation  followed, 
during  which  Anselm  remained  abroad.  At  last 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  pope  consent- 
ing that,  provided  the  king  would  abstain  from 
insisting  upon  the  investiture  with  ring  and  cro- 
zier,  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  do  homage, 
in  the  same  manner  wath  the  lay  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  for  the  temporalities  of  their  sees. 
On  the  tedious  controversy  being  thus  brought 
to  a  close,  Anselm  returned  to  England  in  Au- 
gust, 1106. 

Two  years  after  this  act  of  pacification,  a  conn 
cil  was  held  at  London  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  clerical  celibacy — a  rule  which  both  Anselm 
and  his  predecessor,  Laniranc,  had  always  shown 
great  zeal  in  promoting,  although  the  subject  had 
been  partially  lost  sight  of  during  the  late  con- 
troversies. Ten  canons  were  now  passed  on  this 
head,  more  rigid  than  any  that  had  been  hitherto 
promulgated.  All  married  j^riests,  of  whatever 
degree,  were  commanded  instantly  to  jout  away 
their  wives,  not  to  suffer  them  to  live  on  any 
lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  never  to  see 
them  or  converse  with  them  except  in  urgent 
cases,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  crime  in  marrying,  they 
were  to  abstain  from  saying  mass  for  a  certain 
period,  and  to  undergo  several  penances.  Those 
who  refused  to  banish  their  wives  were  to  be  de- 
posed and  excommunicated,  their  goods  were  to 
be  confiscated,  and  their  wives,  as  adulteresses, 
!  to  be  made  slaves  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.^ 
I  jf\jiselm  ended  his  troubled  career  in  1109,  iu 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  sixteenth  of 
his  primacy.  His  writings,  which  still  remain, 
prove  that  he  possessed  a  large  share  both  of 
literary  knowledge  and  metaphysical  acuteness; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  one  of  his 
chief  merits,  that  he  zealously  followed  up,  and 
even  extended  the  plans  of  his  jiredecessor  Lau- 


2  Spelman's  Concilia,  i.  p.  29. 
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franc,  for  the  establishmeut  of  schools  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning  in  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  thought,  also,  of  the 
course  which  he  took  in  defence  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  rights  of  his  station  and  of  his 
order,  or  of  some  of  his  measures  for  the  reform 
of  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  contest  he  so  perseveringly  waged 
was  for  no  merely  personal  or  selfish  objects.  To 
his  honour  it  is  recorded  that  the  English  loved 
him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves.'  After 
his  death  Henry  was  in  no  haste  to  fill  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  kept  it  vacant  for  the  space 
of  five  years. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Hemy  offers  no 
events  that  require  to  be  re- 
lated. The  conduct  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy,  in  the  contention 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda, 
has  been  detailed  at  suflicient 
length  in  a  jireceding  chapter. 
The  defective  nature  of  Steph- 
en's title  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity,  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical interest  did  not  neglect, 
of  extorting  from  the  crown  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  haugh- 
tiest and  heretofore  most  stre- 
nuously-disputed pretensions. 
Exem])tion  from  the  royal  in- 
vestiture,and  the  right  of  carry- 
ing ecclesiastical  causes  by  ap- 
peal to  Rome,  were  conceded 
by  Stej^hen,  or  usurped  in  spite 
of  him,  by  a  church  that  was  daily  improving  in 
the  art  of  pi-ofiting  by  every  political  emergency. 
It  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Hemy  II.,  however, 
that  the  contest  re-assumes  much  interest  or  dis- 
tinctness, and  to  that  period  we  v.'ill  now  there- 
fore at  once  proceed. 

The  jirincijjal  figure  here  is  Becket.  The  le- 
gend of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  personage 
is  sufficiently  romantic.  Gilbert  Beck  or  Becket, 
a  Saxon  yeoman,  followed  to  the  Crusades  the 
pennon  of  his  Norman  lord,  but  being  taken  jm- 
soner  by  an  emir  of  the  Saracens,  he  was  tlu-own 
into  a  dungeon.  The  daughter  of  the  infidel 
prince  saw  and  loved  the  humble  captive,  and  by 
lier  aid  he  effected  his  escape  and  reached  his 
native  country.  Pining  at  his  absence,  the  maiden 
afterwards  conceived  the  wild  idea  of  following 
his  steps,  though  she  knew  no  more  of  his  lan- 
guage than  his  name,  and  that  of  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt.  She  hastened  to  a  seaport,  and 
making  her  wishes  known  by  rejaeating  the  word 
''  London,"  she  obtained  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound 


for  England.  Having  reached  the  English  capi- 
tal, she  went  from  street  to  street  calling  upon 
"  Gilbert,"  until  the  invocation  met  the  ear  of  the 
lost  object  of  her  affection.  Having  abjured  her 
native  faith,  and  been  baptized,  the  foreign 
maiden  became  the  wife  of  Becket,  now  a  citizen 
of  London.  From  this  union  was  born  Thoma.s, 
the  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
whose  remarkable  life  was  destined  to  be  a  fit 
sequel  to  this  singular  history." 

His  education,  his  introduction  at  court  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  the  rapid 
progress  which  he  made  in  the  royal  favour,  his 
elevation  to  the  chancellorshii),  ^^<^  liis  subse- 
quent aiipointment  to  the  primacy,  with  the  extra- 


CjN^ecration  of  Becket  .vs  (VRCiiBisiior.— from  Royal  MS.  2.  B.  7. 


ordinary  transformation  which  his  mode  of  life 
and  his  whole  character  underwent  upon  the 
last-mentioned  event,  have  been  already  related. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  Henry's 
design  was  in  thus  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
chiu'ch  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most 
compliant,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  dex- 
terous of  his  ministers  in  civil  affairs.  When 
the  intention  of  making  him  primate  was  first 
intimated  to  Becket,  he  frankly  declared  to  his 
friends  that,  in  accepting  the  new  dignity,  he 
was  aware  that  he  must  forfeit  the  favour  either 
of  God  or  the  king.  He  expressed  the  same  sen- 
timent to  Henry  himself,  but  in  such  an  equi- 
vocal manner  that  his  remark  seemed  rather  in- 
tended for  a  jest.  Laughing,  and  holding  uj)  a 
corner  of  his  gay  robe,  he  cried,  "  A  fine  saint 
you  are  choosing  for  such  a  holy  office."  Many 
jiersons  professed  to  be  not  a  little  shocked  as 
well  as  astonished;  but  perhaj^s  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  Norman  part  of  the  community 
were  as  much  excited  by  Becket's  Saxon  lineage 


'  EaJmer,  Hist.  Nov.  112. 
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as  by  the  daring  profanation  at  wljich  they  af-  I  own.    The  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisilii-tion 

fected  to  be  scandalize il.     Underical  !is  the  arch-      "  •  ••  ■ ,      -.     .    . 

bishoj)'s  former  life  hatl  been,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  obnoxious  promotion,  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  the  clerjiy  generally,  were  at  tii-st  delighted 
with  such  a  primate,  and  the  t>axon  i>oi)ulation, 
while  they  were  charmed  with  his  atVability  and 
humbleness  of  demeanour,  had  their  exultation 
and  atlectiun  heightened  in  regarding  him  ;\a  be- 
longing to  their  own  race. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  fii-st  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  ai-chbishop  have  al- 
ready been  stated.  The  whole  course,  indeed,  of 
the  contest  between  Henry  and  Becket  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  general  history  of  the  king- 
dom, that  a  sketch  of  it,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close,  has  been  necess;irily  given  in  relat- 
ing the  civil  transactions  of  the  i)eriod,  and  we 
have  only  now  to  till  up  certain  jiarts  of  that  out- 
line by  a  few  additional  details  in  regard  to  points 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

The  various  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
two  pai-ties,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  gi-eat  council  of  jjrelates  and  barons 
which  met  at  Clarendon  in  January,  11G4.  A 
short  review  of  what  took  place  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  of  the  history  of  the  decrees,  or  "  Con- 
stitutions," as  they  were  called,  passed  by  the 
council,  will  best  explain  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  archbishop  on 
the  other,  and  the  relative  positions  in  which  the 
church  and  the  state  were  left  by  the  issue  of  the 
controversy. 

The  particular  question  which  originated  what 
eventuall  v  became  a  general  contest  about  their  re- 


thu8  established  hati,  from  the  first,  been  a  sub- 
ject of  uncertainty  ami  disj)ute,  but  latterly  the 
church  courts  Ik-uI  a.sserted  the  right  of  alone 
taking  cogniz;ince  of  all  offences  whatever  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy.  One  strong  ground  on 
which  this  claim  wius  objected  to  by  the  civil 
authorities,  w;ia  the  inade(piacy  of  the  j>unish- 
mcnts  which  the  ecclesiastical  judges  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  power  of  inflicting;  for  they 
were  held  to  be  restricted  by  the  canons  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death,  and,  in  consequence, 
for  the  most  heinous  offence  committed  by  a  i)riest, 
the  heaviest  retribution  was  stripes  and  degra- 
dation from  his  sacred  office.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  a  natural  jiartiality  for  their  order  induced 
those  who  presided  in  the  church  courts  to  treat 
the  offendei-s  that  were  brought  before  them  with 
dangerous  lenity,  and  sometimes,  perhai)S,  made 
them  shut  their  eyes  altogether  to  the  i)roofs  of 
a  churchman's  giiilt. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  as  finally  di- 
gested, were  sixteen  in  number.  They  were  pre- 
sented for  the  acceptance  of  the  council  by  the 
king,  as  a  restoration  or  recognition  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  realm,  or,  as  it  was  more  specifi- 
cally declared  in  the  preamble,  of  the  usages, 
liberties,  and  dignities  which  had  jn-evailed  and 
been  maintained  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  other  kings  his  predecessors.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  title  was  not  a  correct  de- 
scription as  applied  to  all  the  articles.  The  in- 
strument comprehended,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  entire  scheme  of  reformation  by 
which  Henry  proposed  to  bring  the  church  under 
subjection  to  the  civil  authorities;  and,  however 


spective  rights  between  the  crown  and  the  spiritual  |  necessary  certain  of  the  clauses  might  be  for  this 
estate,  appears  to  have  been — whether  the  clergy,  end,  or  however  just  and  projjer,  they  were  un- 
when  accused  of  crimes,  should  be  tried  and  i)un-  doubtedly  innovations  upon  the  laws  and  prac- 
ished  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil  courts,  tice  that  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  Conquest. 
Filled,  as  many  of  the  lower  offices  in  the  church  The  substance  of  the  jjriucipal  enactments  was— 
were,  with  persons  of  little  education,  and  whose  that  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which 
emoluments  were  not  such  as  to  raise  them  above  a  clerg}-man  was  concerned,  should  be  tried  and 
the  habits  and  temptations  of  the  lowest  poverty,  I  determined  in  the  king's  court;  that  apijeals 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  an  age  of  such  general  I  should  lie  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king;  and 


rudeness  and  disorder,  some  of  the  most  serious 
oflFeuces,  including  even  acts  of  violence  and  blood, 
should  occasionally  be  committed  by  churchmen. 
It  was  alleged,  however,  with  a]>parent  reason, 
that  the  temj^tations  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
in  the  case  of  a  priest,  were  gi-eatly  augmented 
by  the  pecvdiar  sort  of  trial  and  punishment  to 
which  it  subjected  him.  Dm-ing  the  Saxon  times 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  alike  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  common  law;  but  the  Conqueror  with- 
drew the  bishops  from  the  civil  tribunals,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  order  of  things  already  exist- 
ing in  all  the  other  countries  of  Christendom, 


that  no  cause  should  be  carried  further  than  the 
arclibisho])'s  court  (in  other  words,  to  Home)  with- 
out the  king's  consent;  that  no  archbishop,  bishoji, 
or  dignified  clergyman,  should  depart  from  the 
kinrfdom  without  the  king's  leave;  that  no  tenant 
in  chief  of  the  crown,  and  no  officer  of  the  royal 
household  or  demesne,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  his  lauds  put  under  an  interdict,  until 
application  had  been  made  to  the  king  or  the 
gi-and  justiciary;  that  churches  in  the  king's  gift 
should  not  be  filled  without  his  consent;  that 
when  an  archbishopric,  bishojjric,  abbacy,  or 
priory  became  vacant,  it  should   remain  in  the 


placed  them  at  the  head  of  other  coui-ts  of  their  i  custody  of  the  king,  who  should  receive  all  its 
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rents  and  revenues;  that  the  election  of  anew  in- 
cumbent should  be  made  upon  the  king's  writ,  in 
the  roj'al  chapel,  and  with  tlie  assent  of  the  king; 
and  that  the  person  elected  should  do  homage 
and  fealty  to  the  king  before  being  consecrated. 

To  these  propositions  Becket,  at  an  interview 
with  the  king  some  time  before  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  had,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
promised  that  he  would  give  his  assent;  and  all 
the  other  bishops  had  also  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  them.  But  now  the  arch- 
bishop, on  being  formally  asked  by  the  king  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  other  answer 
than  that  he  would  render  obedience  to  the  said 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  saving  the  rights 
of  his  order.  Terrified  at  the  rage  into  which 
the  king  broke  out  at  this  unexpected  opposition, 
Becket's  brethren  vehemently  implored  him  to 
yield.  Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  antechamber 
being  thrown  open,  discovered  a  band  of  knights 
standing  clad  in  armour,  and  with  their  swords 
drawn.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  Bec- 
ket's firmness  was  at  last  shaken;  and  he  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned 
for  the  piu'pose  of  having  the  enactments  digested 
into  a  regular  form,  he  would  then  do  what  was 
required  of  him.  But  when  he  retired  into  soli- 
tude he  was  confounded  at  the  thought  of  his 
weakness.  Filled  with  remorse,  he  resolved  even 
yet  to  draw  back,  to  whatever  of  reproach  or 
danger,  he  might,  by  so  doing,  expose  himself. 
When,  therefore,  the  meeting  re-assembled  on 
the  following  day,  and  copies  of  the, Constitutions 
were  produced,  he  peremptorily  refused  his  signa- 
ture. Neither  entreaties  nor  threats  could  now 
move  him.  Retiring  from  the  council,  he  wrote 
to  the  po^Je  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place, 
soliciting  absolution  for  the  momentarj^  lapse  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and,  as  a  penance  for 
the  same  crime,  he  condemned  hiniself  to  an 
abstinence  of  forty  days  from  the  service  of  the 
altar.' 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  however,  as 
assented  to  by  the  barons  and  the  other  prelates, 
became  for  the  present  the  law  of  the  land,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  and  opposition  of  the 
archbishop. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  Henry, 
on  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  in  1172,  only 
obtained  absolution  on  solemnly  promising  to 
abolish  all  laws  and  customs  hostile  to  the  clergy 
that  might  have  been  introduced  in  his  kingdom 
since  the  beginning  of  his  reign — to  re-instate  the 
chm-ch  of  Canterbury  in  all  the  possessions  it  had 
held  a  year  jDrevious  to  Becket's  departure;  and 
to  make  restitution  to  all  the  friends  of  the  late 


primate  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  property. 
To  these,  it  is  said,  were  added  some  other  en- 
gagements which  were  not  committed  to  writing; 
iuid  one  version  of  the  oath  taken  by  Henry  makes 
him  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  England  to  be 
held  by  him  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  pope. 
This  article,  "however,  has  generally  been  held  to 
be  a  forgery;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity  is  very  weak,  its  inherent 
improbability  on  the  other  is  certainly  strong. 

Notwithstanding  Henry's  promise  to  abolish 
the  customs  that  infringed  upon  the  rights  of 
the  clergy,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  re- 
mained unrepealed  for  some  years  after  this  time. 
But  if  they  were  still  nominally  law,  they  were 
little  better  than  a  dead  letter.  All  effective 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  which  Becket  had  been 
the  great  champion,  was  for  the  present  put  down 
by  his  martyrdom,  and  the  wonders  that  were 
believed  to  have  followed  it.  After  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body,  crowds  of  the  afiiicted  repaired 
to  the  spot,  where  the  lame  recovered  the  action 
of  their  limbs,  the  blind  received  sight,  and  the 
sick  were  healed.'-  Every  day  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  pilgrims  and  the  miracles,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  spread  and  fervour  of  the  delusion. 
The  enthusiasm  became  general,  and  messenger 
after  messenger  was  despatched  to  Rome  with 
fresh  tidings  of  prodigies,  and  supplications  that 
Becket  might  be  made  a  tutelary  saint  for  the 
blessing  and  protection  of  England.  This  favour 
was  at  last  granted  by  the  pope ;  and  the  29th  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  saint  was  assas- 
sinated, was  assigned  to  him  in  the  calendar.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1176  that,  at 
a  great  council  held  at  Northamjjton,  the  repeal, 
or  rather  the  modification,  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  was  formally  eftected.  It  was  there 
agreed,  though  not  without  much  opposition  from 
many  of  the  barons — first,  that  the  clergy  should 
not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  temjwral  covirts 
on  any  charges  except  for  offences  against  the 
forest  laws;  and,  secondly,  that  no  bishopric  or 
abbey  should  be  kept  in  the  king's  hands  longer 
than  a  year,  except  in  circumstances  which  might 
make  it  impossible  to  have  the  vacancy  tilled  up 
in  that  time.  In  this  state  the  law  continued 
the  remainder  of  the  period  now  inider  review. 

Before  dismissing  this  reign,  an  event  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  which,  although  otherwise  in- 
significant, is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  any  opposition  being  made  to  the  com- 
mon faith,  and  as  such  may  be  regai'ded  as  the 
earliest  harbinger  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1166,  a  synod 
was  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
for  the  arraignment  of  certain  foreigners  accused 


2  Gervase:  Matt.  Par, 
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of  heresy.  It  appears  that  five  years  before,  so 
veral  Germaus,  to  the  number  of  thirty  men  and 
women,  had  arrived  in  Enghmd,  and  began  to 
disseminate  their  I'eligious  opinions;  but  as  they 
had  hitherto  only  converted  one  woman  of  low 
rank,  and  as  their  demeanour  had  been  jjcaceful, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  live  unmolested.  At- 
tention, however,  was  at  last  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  principles  differed  from  the 
established  creed,  on  which  they  wei'e  thrown 
into  prison,  and  now  brought  for  trial  before  the 
king.  To  the  question  of  what  was  their  belief, 
Gerard  their  leader  answered  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  venerated  the  doctrines  of  the 
apostles.  But  it  is  alleged  that,  when  they  were 
examined  upon  particulars,  they  spoke  imj^iously 
of  the  eucharist,  baptism,  and  marriage,  and  when 
urged  with  texts  of  Scriptm*e,  refused  all  discus- 
sion, decliu-ing  that  they  believed  as  they  were 
taught,  and  would  not  dispute  about  their  faith. 
When  they  were  exhorted  to  recant,  they  received 
the  admonition  with  scorn;  and  when  threatened 
with  punishment,  they  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  As 
heresy  was  new  in  England,  the  judges  were  at 
a  loss  how  to  act;  but  canons  had  ah-eady  been 
enacted  by  the  council  of  Tours  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  in  confor- 
mity with  these.  The  accused  were  condemned 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  to  be  publicly  whipped  and  exj^elled  out  of 
Oxford,  while  the  king's  subjects  were  forbidden 
by  proclamation  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  The 
enthusiasts  went  to  their  punishment  in  triumjjh, 
singing,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate 
you  and  persecute  you."  Then*  garments  were 
cut  off  by  the  waist,  their  brows  were  seared,  and 
their  backs  torn  with  scom-ges;  and  thus  bleed- 
ing, and  almost  naked,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
they  wandered  about  imsheltered  among  the 
fields,  until  they  died.  Such  is  the  obscure  ac- 
count delivered  by  the  contemporary  writers,  in 
whose  eyes  dissent  in  belief  from  the  church  of 
Rome  was  an  incomprehensible  anomaly.  It  is 
probable  that  these  strangers,  from  the  notions 
ascribed  to  them  on  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  the  sacraments,  were  Cathari,  or  Albigenses. 
The  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  is  almost  a  blank; 
every  feeling  was  absorbed  in  the  great  subject 
of  the  Crusades;  and  the  clergy,  who  had  already 
gained  all  for  which  they  had  contended  at  home, 
found  ample  scojje  for  their  belligerent  propen- 
sities in  the  fields  of  Palestine,  to  which  many  of 
them  repaired  in  warlike  array,  notwithstanding 
the  canons  tliat  had  been  enacted  against  their 
bearing  arms.  Dux'ing  this  reign,  the  power  of 
the  i^opedom,  which  had  been  exerted  in  favour 


of  Richard  in  the  negotiations  for  his  release,  was 
also  directed  effectually  against  him  when  he 
showed  symptoms  of  opposition  to  Rome.  Hu- 
bert, the  primate,  jealous  of  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, and  desirous  to  abridge  their  privileges, 
had  determined  to  raise  up  against  them  a  rival 
body,  in  the  form  of  an  establishment  of  canons 
regular,  for  whom  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  splen- 
did edifice  at  Lambeth,  with  the  approbation  of 
Richard.  But  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  alarmed 
for  their  rights,  and  suspecting  that  the  gainful 
relics  of  Becket  would  l)e  transferred  to  the  new 
house,  fiercely  opposed  the  project,  and  appealed 
to  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  warmly  espoused 
their  cause,  and  directed  a  bull  to  the  archbishop, 
in  1198,  commanding  him  in  a  very  imperious 
style  to  desist  immediately  from  his  proceedings. 
He  afterwards  addressed  another  bull  to  Richard, 
whom  he  threatened  for  his  contumacy  in  abet- 
ting the  archbishop;  warning  him  that  if  he  per- 
severed, he  should  soon  find  in  his  punishment 
how  hard  it  was  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  By 
a  subsequent  mandate,  also  addressed  to  the  king. 
Innocent  declared  that  he  would  not  endure  the 
least  contempt  of  himself  or  of  God,  whose  place 
he  held  ujijon  earth.  The  lion-hearted  king  and 
the  rebellious  archbishop  were  equally  dismayed 
at  these  menaces,  and  the  obnoxious  building 
was  destroyed.' 

The  histoiy  of  the  church  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  is  princijaally  a  continuation  of  the  same 
great  contest  respecting  the  ajjpointment  to  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices  between  the  clergy  or 
the  pope,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  on  the 
other,  which  had  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  century.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  chiu-ch,  the  election 
of  bishops  was  by  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese.  After  the  establishment, 
however,  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  annexation  to 
bishoprics  of  high  political  power  and  large 
landed  possessions,  the  king  naturally  claimed 
the  right  of  being  at  least  a  j^arty  in  the  nomi- 
nation to  an  oflice  which  gave  to  its  possessor  so 
much  weight  in  the  state.  The  claim  to  a  veto 
upon  the  election  Avas  as  naturally  extended  to 
that  of  an  absolute  right  of  appointment,  as  soon 
as  the  crown  found  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
secm'e  the  office  for  its  own  nominee.  Accord- 
ingly, this  was  substantially  the  position  which 
the  crown  at  last  assumed,  although  the  form  in 
which  it  asserted  its  claim  varied  with  circum- 
stances. When  it  found  itself  obliged,  for  in- 
stance, to  relinquish  the  absolute  nomination  of 
the  bishop,  it  stood  out  for  the  right  of  granting 
or  refusin^^r  to  the  individual  elected  that  inves- 
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titure,  without  which  he  certainly  could  not  draw 
the  revenues  of  the  see,  even  if  he  could  exercise 
any  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  his  ofRce.  The 
course  taken  by  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  varied  in  conformity  to  the  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  place,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  interference  of  the  laity  was  first  reduced  to 
a  mere  form,  and  then  got  rid  of  altogether. 
Subsequently  the  claim  of  the  general  body  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  a  voice  in  the  election 
was  disputed,  and  the  right  of  voting  was  asserted 
to  reside  solely  in  the  chapter.  As  the  chapter 
in  many  cases  consisted  of  the  monks  of  some 
religious  liouse  to  wliich  the  cathedrals  were  held 
to  belong,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  regular 
and  the  secular  clergy  here  interfered  materially 
to  inflame  the  quarrel.  This  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  at  Canterbury,  where  the  chapter  con- 
sisted of  the  monks  of  the  great  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  thus  claimed  the  sole  right 
of  electing  the  Primate  of  all  England.  The  re- 
gular clergy  (that  is,  those  living  under  monastic 
rule)  were  always,  it  may  be  observed,  regarded 
by  the  court  of  Rome  as  the  main  support  of  its 
authority,  and  it  usually  took  their  side  against 
the  secular  (so  called,  as  living  at  large  in  the 
world).  What  the  popes  therefore  endeavoured 
to  effect  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
was  to  retain  that  power  either  in  their  own 
hands  or  in  those  of  the  chapters.  Against  the 
claim  of  the  king  to  present  in  the  first  instance 
they  constantly  protested.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  chapters  submitted  to  present  the  per- 
son named  to  them  by  the  king.  Even  here, 
however,  the  question  of  investitui'e  created  a 
serious  difficulty  to  be  got  over  after  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  settled.  But  the  particular  point 
upon  which  the  dispute  between  John  and  Inno- 
cent III.  hinged,  was  the  power  claimed  by  the 
Papal  court  of  appointing  to  a  bishopric  vacated 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  election,  or  by  the  un- 
fitness of  the  person  elected,  the  right  being  also 
assumed  by  it  of  deciding  iipon  the  irregularity 
or  unfitness.  It  was  upon  the  plea  of  such  irre- 
gularity that  the  pope  nominated  Langton  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Little  or  no  change  took  place  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  English  church  in  consequence 
of  the  Norman  conquest;  and  its  establishment 
remained  through  the  whole  of  the  period  now 
under  review  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before 
that  event.  The  principal  alteration  Avas  that 
made  by  the  creation  of  two  new  sees — of  Ely, 
in  1109,  and  of  Carlisle,  in  1133,  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  (including  the  two  archbishoprics) 
that  had  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  being  the 
same  that  still  exist,  with  the  exception  of  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Chester,  and 
Ripon. 


Denkdictine  Monk.' — Fioni 
Dug'lale. 


Before  the  Conquest  the  only  order  of  monks 
known  in  England  was  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
or  observers  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  institu- 
ted in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century,  which 
some  conceive  to  have 
been  brought  over  by 
Augustine,  but  which 
was  most  probably  un- 
known in  the  country 
till  a  considerably  later 
period,  and  certainly  was 
first  generally  established 
by  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
tenth  century.  Nor  per- 
haps was  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  ever  strictly  ob- 
served by  the  English 
monks  till  after  the  Con- 
quest. In  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  century  two  new  orders  were  in- 
troduced—the Cistercian?,  or  Bernardines,  in 
1128,  and  the  Carthusians, 
in  1180.  Both  these,  in- 
deed, may  be  considered  as 
branches  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, only  distinguished  by 
subjection  to  a  discipline  of 
still  greater  severity.  The 
order  of  the  Carthusians  es- 
pecially (founded  at  Chart- 
reux,  in  France,  by  St.  Bruno 
in  1080,  whence  their  estab- 
lishments in  England  were 
corruptly  called  Charter- 
liouses)  was  the  strictest  of 
all  the  monastic  orders,  the 
members  never  being  al- 
lowed to  taste  flesh,  and 
being  restricted  on  one  day 
of  every  week  to  bread, 
water,  and  salt.  The  Carthusians  never  became 
numerous  in  England.  The  order  of  the  Cister- 
cians (instituted  at  Cisteux— in  Latin,  Cistertium 
—in  Burgundy,  in  1098,  and  afterwards  greatly 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard)  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  having  its  houses  situated 
for  the  most  part  at  a  distance  from  all  other 
habitations.  There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  them  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.' 


CARTHU.SIAN  MdNK.''' 

From  DugdiUe. 


1  The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  monks  was  a  black  loose  gown 
of  stuff  reaching  to  the  heels,  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and 
a  scajjulary.  Under  these  was  worn  a  habit  of  white  flannel,  and 
boots  on  the  legs.  From  the  outer  habit,  the  Benedictines  were 
commonly  called  Black  Monks. 

2  The  habit  of  the  Carthusian  monks  was  white,  with  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  black  stuff  plaited. 

=*  Among  the  many  illustrations  of  medieval  manners  which 
we  owe  to  the  Camden  and  similar  societies,  few  are  more  in- 
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The  most  common  form,  however,  which  enthu- 
siastic devotion  assumed  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  was  that  of  going  on  pilgrim- 
age to  some  spot  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, either  within  the  kingdom  or  abroad.  After 
the  martyi'ilom  and  canonization  of  Becket,  his 
shrine  at  Canterbury  became,  and  for  ages  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the  pious, 
when  they  did  not  extend  their  penitential  jour- 
ney beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Abi'oad,  Rome,  Loretto,  but  especially  Jerusa- 
lem, Mount  Sinai,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land,  now  attracted  crowds  of  palmers,' 
"beyond  the  example  of  former  times,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  and  the  roads  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life, 
so  soon  as  they  sliould  have  kissed  the  tomb  of 
their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates  aban- 
doned the  care  of  their  dominions;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to 
the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross."  Out  of  this 
practice  of  pilgrimage  grew  the  Crusades,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  devotion  formed  a  strange 
alliance  with  the  military  spirit,  each  communi- 
cating something  of  its  peculiar  colour  and  cha- 
racter to  the  other.  Foiu-  of  these  extraordinary 
expeditions  belong  to  the  present  period,  of  which 
the  first  (the  consequence  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  .Jerusalem)  set  out  in 
1097,  the  second  in  1147,  the  third  (that  in  which 
Coeor  de  Lion  took  so  distinguished  a  part)  in 
1189,  and  the  fourth  (which  resulted  in  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  from  the  Greeks)  in  1203. 
The  Crusades,  however,  though  professedly  reli- 
gious enterj)rises,  produced  less  effect  upon  the 
religion  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  under- 
taken than  upon  most  of  the  other  great  consti- 
tuents of  its  social  condition.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena that  sprung  out  of  the  Crusatles,  none 
presented  a  more  expressive  type  of  their  cha- 
racter than  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood. 
The  two  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  these — 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Knights  Templars  — -  both  acquired  establish- 
ments and  extensive  possessions  in  this  country 

teresting  than  the  cliroiiicle  kept  by  the  monk  .Jocelin,  of  St. 
Edmund's,  in  the  twelfth  century :  Chronica  Jocelini  de  Braka- 
londa  de  rebv^  gegtis  Samsonis  Ahbatis  Monasterii  Sancti  Ed- 
mundi.  In  it  the  conventual  fraternity  present  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  attributed  to  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages  by  authors  who  think  they  cannot  sufficiently 
exalt  their  merits.  As  landlords,  they  were  so  harsh  as  even  to 
tear  the  doors  from  the  cottages  of  their  tenants  in  payment  of 
arrears  of  rent.  But  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Past  and  Present,  has 
pronounced  an  opinion  on  Jocelin's  work,  part  of  which  we  may 
append: — "  Jocelm,  we  see,  is  not  without  secularity.  0>ir  Do- 
minus  Abbas  was  intent  enough  on  tlio  Divine  offices;  but  then  — 
his  account  books?  One  of  the  thingsthat  strike  us  most,  through- 
out, in  .Jocelin's  Chronicle,  and  indeed  in  Eadmer's  Anselm,  and 
other  old  monastic  books,  written  evidently  by  pious  men,  is  this, 


soon  after  their  institution;  the  priiKij)al  seat  of 
the  former  having  been  established  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  in  Clerkenwell,  London;  that  of  the 
latter  at  the  Temple  (to  which  they  had  removed 
from  a  previous  residence  in  Holbom),  many 
years  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

As  these  two  orders  of  military  monks  were  so 
closely  connected  with  the  I'eligious  and  civil 
history  of  the  period,  and  were  so  influential, 
both  as  priests  and  soldiers,  they  require  a  fuller 
notice  than  we  have  given  to  the  other  monastic 
institutions.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  op- 
pression and  cruelties  with  which  the  Christian 
pilgrims  were  visited  in  their  journeys  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  They  first  appeai-ed  in  the  form  of 
Hospitallers,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they 
built  an  hos])ital  dedicated  to  St.  John  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  pilgi'ims,  and  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  plundered  in  the  journey,  or  were 
too  poor  to  pay  the  exorbitant  taxes  levied  by 
the  infidels  upon  those  who  visited  the  sacred 
places.  At  first,  they  were  but  a  community 
of  monks,  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  devoted  themselves  to  the  humble  duties 
of  tending  the  sick  and  relieving  the  needy; 
but  as  their  reputation  increased,  large  dona- 
tions of  lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  order,  and 
gallant  knights  and  men  of  high  rank  joined 
it,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  expiating  their  sins  or 
escaping  from  the  cares  of  the  world.  This 
wealth  cherished  ambition;  these  new  recruits 
imparted  a  warlike  spirit  to  the  community;  and 
during  the  Crusades,  we  find  them  risen  into  a 
great  military  power,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  grand-master,  exercising  all  the  functions  of 
a  sovereign  independent  2>i'iiice.  Such  an  insti- 
tution was  particularly  congenial  to  the  warlike 
and  devout  sjsirit  of  the  English;  and,  therefore, 
so  early  as  a.d.  1100 — only  eight  years  after  it 
was  established  at  Jerusalem — a  small  body  of 
these  Hosjaital  monks  arrived  in  England,  and 
during  the  same  year,  their  house  in  London  was 
erected.  The  branch  thus  planted  in  an  English 
soil  was  quickly  and  abundantly  fruitful;  their 
commanderies,  by  which  name  their  establish- 
ments were  distinguished,  were  rich  and  nume- 

that  there  is  almost  no  mention  whatever  of  personal  religion  in 
them ;  that  tlie  whole  gist  of  their  thinking  and  speculation 
seems  to  be  '  the  privileges  of  our  order,'  '  strict  exaction  of  our 
dues,'  '  God's  honour'  (meaning  tlie  honour  of  our  saints),  and  so 
forth." — See  Past  and  Present,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  p.  80. 

'  Pilgrims  to  foreign  parts  were  properly  called  palmers,  from 
the  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  the  emblem  of  victory,  which 
they  iwed  to  bear  in  tlieir  hands.  In  token  of  having  crossed 
the  seas,  or  of  their  intention  of  doing  so,  they  were  wont  to  ]>ut 
cockle  or  scallop  shells  in  their  hats— according  to  Ophelia's  sojig 
in  Hamlet : — 

"  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one? 
By  Ills  cockle  hat  and  staff. 
And  by  his  sandal  shoou.' ' 
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rous;  and  so  influential  was  the  order  tliroiigh- 
out  the  country,  that  their  superior  ranked  as 
the  first  of  the  English  barons,  and  had,  as  such, 
a  seat  among  the  lords  in  parliament.  This  con- 
sequence they  retained  in  England  until  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  when  their  houses 
and  endowments  were  swejjt  away  in  the  general 
confiscation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  Kniglits  Hospitallers  appear  under  different 
and  successive  names  in  history,  according  to  the 
changes  with  which  the  order  was  visited.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Crusades,  they  were  Hos- 
pitallers, from  the  Hospital  they  occupied;  and 
Knights  of  St.  John,  from  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  to  whom  the  building  was  dedicated.  After- 
wards, on  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  they  were  called  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  that  island  being  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  residence.  The  third 
change  in  their  title  occurred  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks, 
A.D.  1522,  and  tlieir  transference  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  was  conferred  upon  their  order  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  they  adopted  the  name, 
which  since  that  period  they  have  retained,  of 
"  Knights  of  Malta." 

A  still  more  powerful  and  distinguished  insti- 
tution of  soldier-monks,  was  that  of  the  Templars, 
which  originated  A.D.  1118.  At  first  they  con- 
sisted of  nine  pious  and  valiant  knights,  who 
resolved,  while  their  brethren  of  the  Ilosjjital 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  to  guard  the  highways  that  led  to  the 
holy  sejjulehre,  and  protect  the  pilgrims  on  their 
journey.  They  therefore  selected  for  their  pa- 
troness, the  Virgin,  whom  they  entitled  "our 
dear  Lady  Mary,"  the  "sweet  mother  of  God;" 
and  having  adopted  for  their  rule  the  canons  of 
St.  Augustine,  they  bound  themselves  by  the 
three  monastic  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  to  which,  however,  they  added  a 
fourth,  of  fighting  incessantly  in  tlie  defence  of 
pilgrims  and  the  Holy  Land,  against  the  heathen. 
Baldwin  II.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  assigned  them 
a  pai't  of  his  palace  for  their  abode;  and  as  this 
building  stood  close  by  the  church  and  convent 
of  the  Temple,  the  abbot  and  canons  gave  them 
a  street  leading  to  it  from  the  palace,  for  the 
keeping  of  their  stores  and  equipments;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  they  obtained  the  names  of 
"  Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusa- 
lem," "Soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  and  "Templars." 
Dui'ing  the  first  nine  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  order,  its  vow  of  poverty  was  strictly  ob- 
served :  the  subsistence,  and  even  the  raiment  of 
these  gallant  high-born  soldiers  were  the  alms 
which  they  received  from  the  faithful;  and  even 
their  first  grand-master,  Hugh  de  Payens,  and 
his  companion,  Godfrey  of  St.  Omer,  had  only 
Vol  1. 


one  war-steed  between  them.  This  fact  was  care- 
fully commemorated  by  the  seal  of  the  institution, 
which  represented  two  Templar  knights  riding 
upon  one  horse;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  having 
this  emblem  constantly  before  their  eyes,  the 
brethren  would  be  reminded  of  their  original 
poverty,  and  the  duty  of  Christian  humility.  And 
that  such  was  at  first  the  effect,  may  be  learned 
from  a  letter  of  St.  Bernard,  the  legislator  of  the 
order,  seventeen  years  after  it  was  instituted, 
and  when  it  had  acquired  wealth  and  considera- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple, 
he  says,  "  They  go  and  come  at  a  sign  from  their 
master;  they  wear  the  clothing  which  he  gives 
them,  and  ask  neither  food  nor  clotliing  from  any 
one  else.  .  .  .  They  never  sit  idle,  or  go  about 
gaping  after  news.  When  they  are  resting  from 
warfare  against  the  infidels — a  thing  which  rarely 
occurs — not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  they  em- 
ploy themselves  in  repairing  their  clothes  and 
arms,  or  do  something  which  the  command  of 
the  master  or  the  common  need  enjoins.  There 
is  with  them  no  respect  of  persons;  the  best,  not 
the  noblest,  are  the  most  highly  regarded;  they 
endeavour  to  anticipate  one  another  in  respect, 
and  to  lighten  each  other's  burdens.  No  un- 
seemly word  or  light  mocking — no  murmur  or 
immoderate  laughter— is  let  to  pass  unreproved, 
if  any  one  should  allow  himself  to  indulge  in 
such.  They  avoid  games  of  chess  and  tables; 
they  are  adverse  to  the  chase,  and  equally  so  to 
hawking,  in  which  others  so  much  delight.  They 
hate  all  jugglers  and  mountebanks,  all  wanton 
songs  and  plays,  as  vanities  and  follies  of  this 
world.  They  cut  their  hair,  in  obedience  to  these 
words  of  the  apostle,  '  It  is  not  seemly  in  a  man 
to  have  long  hair;'  no  one  ever  sees  them 
dressed  out;  they  are  seldom  ever  washed;  they 
are  mostly  to  be  seen  with  disordered  hair,  and 
covered  with  dust,  brown  from  their  corslets  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun."  After  describing  tlieir 
fearless  courage  in  battle,  the  illustrious  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  adds,  "Thus  they  are  in  union 
strange,  at  the  same  time  gentler  than  lambs 
and  grimmer  than  lions,  so  that  one  may  doubt 
whether  to  call  them  monks  or  knights.  But 
both  names  suit  them,  for  theirs  is  the  mildness 
of  the  monk  and  the  valour  of  the  knight.  What 
remains  to  be  said,  but  that  this  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes?  Such  are 
they  whom  God  has  chosen  out  of  the  bravest  in 
Israel,  that,  watchful  and  true,  they  may  guaril 
the  holy  sepulchre,  armed  with  swords,  and  well- 
skilled  in  vi'ar." 

A  community  so  distinguished  for  valour,  piety, 
and  self-denial,  and  so  powerful  an  instrument 
for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  and  its  mainten- 
ance against  the  infidels,  was  so  completely  ac- 
cordant with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age, 
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that  tlie  Templars  rose  into  high  favour  both 
with  the  ecclesiastical  ami  secular  powers.    They 
were  soon  enabled  to  doll'  the  piebald  luid  thread- 
bare raiment  of  charity,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cent uniform  being  appointed  for  them  by  Pope 
Honoriiis,  which  consisted  of   n  white  mantle, 
to  distinf,mish  them  from  the  Uospitallei-s,  who 
wore  a  black  one.     Afterwards,  they  were  com- 
missioned by  Pope  Eugeniua  III.  to  wear  a  red 
cross  on  the  breast,  as  a  sign  of  their  constant 
exposure  to  martyrdom,  aiid  this  likewise  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  brethren  of  the  Hospi- 
tid,  whose  cross  was  white.    They  either  received 
or  adoj)ted  also  their  far-famed  banner,  called 
in  old  French,  Banscant,  in  consequence  of  the 
black  and  white  stripes  of  which  it  w;is  com- 
posed, this  name  being  generally  applied  to  a 
iioi-seof  these  colours;  MidBauseant  became  also 
the  war-cry  of  the  Teraplai-s,  and  a  word  of  ter- 
ror wherever  it  was  heard.     The  banner  itself 
bore  the  red  cross  of  the  order  painted  upon  it, 
and  the  humble  self-denying  text  of  Scripture, 
"■  Xon  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo, 
da gloriam" — ("Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  the  glory").   These  dis- 
tinctions, however,  were  but  preludes  to  more  sub- 
stantial benefits,  w  hich  flowed  into  the  order  in 
the  form  of  rich  high-titled  neophytes,  large  terri- 
torial endowments,  and  powerful  houses,  called 
preceptories,   which   rose  in   every  country   in 
Christendom,  so  that  the  Templars  were  soon 
more  distinguished  than  the  earlier  community 
of  Hospitallers,  of  whom  they  were  at  first  the 
hiunble  imitatoi-s.     And  such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  integrity  and   strength   of  the 
order,  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  had  become  the  custom  of  sovereigns 
in  troublous  times  to  deposit  their  treasures  in 
Temple  houses,  as  places  of  assured  security. 
The  connection  of  the  Templars  with  England 
'   was  profitable  in  the  highest  degi-ee  to  their  com- 
munity, and  this,  from  an  early  period,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  account  taken  of  their  posses- 
sions in   the  country   by  royal  authority,   a.d. 
1 1 80.'    During  this  year,  also,  they  removed  from 
their  residence  of  the  Old  Temple  on  the  south 
aide  of  Holborn,  to  their  new  house  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Fleet  Street,  the  site  of  which 
is  still  called  the   Temple.      At   his  departure 
from  the  Holy  Laud,  Kichard  Coeur  de   Lion 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the  grand- 
master to  w-ear  the  habit  of  a  Templar,  that  none 
might  detect  him   in  the  dress  of  his  avowed 
enemies';  while  John,  his  brother,  attached  him- 
self to  them  as  his  best  protection  against  the 
barons;  bestowed  upon  them  Lundy  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  addition  to 

•  TnquLsitio,  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.    vi.   jiart  ii.  11. 
153,  lie. 


their  other  English  possessions ;  and  intrusted 
the  sum  of  20,000  marks  to  their  kee]iing.  In 
the  succeeding  reign,  when  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1252) 
comjilained  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Temjilai-s 
and  Hospitallei-s,  and  threatened  to  resume  the 
enormous  possessions  that  had  been  inconsider- 
ately bestowed  upon  them,  he  Avas  answered  by 
the  prior  of  the  former  community  in  the.se  au- 
thoritative words: — "What  sayest  thou,  O  king? 
Far  be  it  that  thy  mouth  should  utter  so  disagree- 
able and  silly  a  word.  So  long  as  thou  do.st 
exercise  justice  thou  shalt  reign ;  but  if  thou 
infringe  it,  thou  wilt  cease  to  be  a  king!"  This 
significant  language  quickly  reduced  Henry  to 
submission. 

The  dress  by  which  the  Temjtlars  were  distin- 
guished, was,  with  the  excejttion  of  colour,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  was  sup- 
plied, along  with  arms 
and  equipments,  from 
the  common  fund  of 
the  order.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  white 
tunic,  resembling  in 
form  that  of  the 
]iriests,  and  for  head 
covering  had  a  cap  or 
hood  attached  to  it; 
and  both  on  front  and 
back  of  the  tunic,  -was 
a  red  cross  of  four 
arms,  the  lower  one 
being  the  largest,  so 
that  it  resembled  the 
cross  on  A\hich  the 
Saviour  suffered.  Beneath  this  mantle,  was  a 
linen  shirt,  bound  with  a  girdle.  The  arms  of 
the  Templar,  be- 
sides the  usual  suit 
of  plate  and  mail, 
consisted  of  a  shield, 
sword,  lance,  and 
mace;  and  owing  to 
the  heat  of  the  Syri- 
an climate,  and  the 
necessity  of  emjiloy- 
ing  himself  in  cons- 
tant military  service, 
these  aiTus,  otiensive 
and  defensive,  were 
of  a  lighter  descrip- 
tion than  those  com- 
monly used  by  secu- 

KnIGHTS  TeMTLAKS.  1  ■  -iTTi 

I  J,andeDr.u,.Ch   I  "2  G,  ofTr.  y  <le  »r«,navnie,  ^^r  WaiTlOrS.     WhcU 

o.st.Yved,B,a,no.|  Ten.pie  ch,  Loudou.    the  Tem])lar  died,  llC 

was  placed  in  a  coffin  in  the  habit  of  his  order, 

and  Avitli  his  legs  crossed;  and  it  is  in  this  cos- 

•  tume  and  attitude  that  his  effigy  was  rejtresented 

I  upon  his  tomb.     Such  were  the  distinctive  cha- 


Knioht  Hospitaii.kr.  — From 
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racteristics  and  costume  of  a  community  already 
doomed  to  ruin.  Their  crimes  and  arrogance  were 
hated,  their  wealth  and  j^ossessions  were  coveted; 
and  though  powerful,  they  were  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  hostility  which  they  had  so 
recklessly  provoked.     As  a  political  community, 


they  were  obnoxious  to  kings  and  statesmen; 
while  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  they  were  con- 
demned by  popes  and  councils :  and  thus  the  two- 
fold character  in  which  their  strength  had  origi- 
nated, also  insured  their  downfall.  The  history  of 
their  suppression  belongs  to  the  succeeding  period. 
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Causes  of  delay  in  progress  at  tliis  period— Coiinnenccment  of  learning  under  the  Norman  conquest — Colleges 
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Female  dress  and  ornaments— Domestic  life  of  the  upper  classes — Tlieir  hours  of  meals — Their  diet— Sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  nobility— Gambling— Minstrels,  jugglers,  stage-players,  &c.— Hunting  and  hawking— 
Horse-racing — Sports  and  amusements  of  the  common  people— Bowling,  kayle-pins,  the  sword-dance,  &c. — 
Water-tonrnaments— Eustic  imitations  of  chivalrous  sports— Depression  of  the  national  spirit  at  this  period. 


HE  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  was  an  event  scarcely  to 
be  deplored.  The  Saxon  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  had  now  lasted 
600  years ;  but  the  rate  of  national 
progress  had  been  so  slow,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  itself  appeared  to  be  so 
decisively  arrested,  that  any  impulse,  however 
rude  and  severe,  would  have  been  preferable  to 
such  a  stagnation.  For  this  want  of  improve- 
ment, also,  such  causes  were  in  operation  as  to 
make  any  other  kind  of  remedy  hopeless.  At 
their  arrival  in  England,  the  Saxons  were  a  very 
different  kind  of  people  from  their  predecessors 
the  Romans,  in  everything  but  valour  and  the 
love  of  conquest;  and  after  their  coming,  350 
years  of  wars  with  the  Britons,  and  afterwards  of 
contention  among  themselves,  had  elapsed.  This 
was  anything  but  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  barbarian  invaders,  more  <  especially  as  almost 
every  trace  of  Roman  civilization  had  been  swept 
away  in  the  conflict,  so  that  scarcely  a  lesson  was 
left  them  to  learn,  or  model  to  copy.  And  even 
when  England  was  transformed  from  a  Roman 
province  into  a  Saxon  kingdom,  new  wars  ensued 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  250 
years,  in  which  the  English  had  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  struggle  for  very  existence  against 
an  enemy  more  destructive  and  barbarous  than 
themselves.  Where  was  then  the  time  or  the 
opportunity  for  improvement,  especially  when 
the  work  had  to  begin  from  the  foundation? 
Even  the  labours  of  Alfred  scarcely  endured  a 


I  single  life-time,  having  been  arrested  by  a  new 
I  series  of  Danish  invasions,  in  which  the  land  was 
all  but  peopled  anew  with  the  most  desperate 
of  pirates  and  homicides.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  after  the  600  years  of  interval,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  so  little  superior  to  their  an- 
cestors who  had  arrived  with  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
They  were  still  "toto  orbe  divisos" — as  yet  Eng- 
land formed  scarcely  a  member  in  the  great 
political  family  of  nations;  and  upon  the  Conti- 
nent her  voice  was  unheard.  But  what  made 
the  case  more  hopeless  still,  was  the  degradation 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  who  were  sunk  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  people  whom  they  were 
designed  to  elevate.  Debased  by  profligacy,  and 
immersed  in  gluttony,  debauchery,  and  ignorance, 
the  English  thanes  were  at  one  time  ready  to  sell 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants  to  Danish  rovers, 
and  at  another  to  yield  them  up  to  the  Norman 
conquerors.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
Harold  was  the  last  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  the 
fate  of  such  a  kingdom  should  have  depended 
upon  one  man.  But  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  people  at  Hastings,  and  the 
means  still  in  reserve  for  twenty  such  conflicts, 
no  sooner  does  Harold  pass  away,  than  the  nobles 
despair  and  yield.  It  was  full  time  that  such 
leaders  at  least  should  be  supplanted  by  a  race 
of  men,  of  whom  any  adventurous  knight  who 
could  muster  three  or  four  score  lances  around 
his  pennon  might  hope  to  win  for  himself  a 
countship  or  even  a  kingdom,  and  establish  a 
permanent  dynasty;  or  who,  even  as  a  solitary 
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wamlcrer  and   exile,  was  certain  to    Itcoome   a 
(.liief  in  the  territiov  that  gave  liini  a  home. 

Aa  niijj;ht  be  exiH'tted,  liowever,  the  fii"st  pro- 
gvess  of  the  Nonuans  after  their  ooniniest  of  Kiii,'- 
land  was  slow,  ami  from  tlie  same  causes  wliich 
had  retarded  tliat  of  the  Saxons.  Although 
8uj)erior  to  tlie  conquered  in  refinement,  they 
were  still  rude  and  illiterate;  and  as  they  were 
the  smaller  party,  the  utmost  of  their  efforts  for 
a  long  time  were  tasked,  tii-st  to  win,  and  after- 
wards to  retain  their  ascendancy.  The  arts  of 
war,  therefore,  rather  tlian  those  of  peace,  occn- 
I)ied  their  immediate  attention;  and  the  march  of 
civilization,  instead  of  being  accelerated,  was  in 
the  lii-st  instance  rather  retarded  by  the  change. 
But  the  shock  was  soon  surmounted,  and  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  future  imj)rovement  during  the 
coui-se  of  the  j>resent  period.  William  the  Con- 
queror himself  was  a  lover  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing; Henry  Beauclerk,  his  son,  was  distinguisheil 
for  his  scholarship;  and  Hemy  II.  was  not  only 
accomjilished  in  the  learning  of  the  period,  but 
his  sons  also  were  distinguished  for  their  literarv 
acquirements.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted,  that  al- 
though one  of  the  earliest  oppressions  of  the  Con- 
quest was  the  deposition  of  the  English  eccle- 
siasticiil  dignitaries,  yet  their  loss  was  little  to  be 
regretted  on  the  score  of  learning,  while  their 
places  were  filled  by  foreign  prelates  of  a  much 
supei'ior  description.  Of  these,  Lanfranc  and 
Ansehn  were  subtle  metaphysicians  and  theolo- 
gians; while  Geoifrey,  who  established  a  school 
at  Dunstable,  and  Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin's, 
were  excellent  Latin  poets.  Abbeys  were  also 
founded  and  libraries  established  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature  and  the  extension  of  education; 
while  schools  in  connection  with  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  were  multiplied  over  the  kingdom. 
It  was  chiefly,  however,  the  clergy  who  availed 
themselves  of  these  oj)portunities,  for  as  j'et,  even 
of  the  Norman  nobility,  there  were  few  who 
could  either  read  or  write.  But,  indeed,  the 
education  delivered  at  these  seminaries  was 
scarcely  attractive  enough  for  the  stirring  spirits 
of  the  young  men  of  the  day,  being  chiefly  of  a 
theological  and  scholastic  character,  mixed  up, 
as  might  be  sujjposed,  with  a  full  amount  of  the 
mere  pedantry  and  show  of  scholarshiij.  Such 
we  learn  from  the  descrijjtion  of  Fitz  Stei)hen. 
"  On  holiilays,"  he  thus  writes,  "  it  is  usual  for 
these  schools  to  hold  public  meetings  in  the 
churches,  in  which  the  scholars  engage  in  demon- 
strative or  logical  disjiutations ;  some  using  enthy- 
memes,  and  others  perfect  syllogisms;  some  aim- 
ing at  nothing  but  to  gain  the  victory,  and  make 
aa  ostentatious  display  of  their  acuteuess,  while 
others  have  the  investigation  of  truth  in  view. 
Ai'tful  sojihists  on  these  occasions  acquire  gi-eat 
applause,  some  by  a  prodigious  inundation  and 


llow  of  Words,  others  by  their  sjiecious  but  falla- 
cious arguments.     After  the  disputations,  other 
scholai-s  deliver  rhetorical  declamations,  in  whiih 
they  observe  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  neglect  no 
tojjic  of  persuasion.     Even  the  younger  boys  in 
the  different  schools  contend  again.st  each  other 
in  verse  about  the  j)rinci])les  of  gi-ammar,  and 
the  preterites  and  suj)incs  of  verbs."   Thus  early 
had  that  coui*se  of  education  been  in  full  vigour 
in  England  which  continued  for  centuries,  and 
as   long   as  the  Aristotelian   system   prevailed. 
But  the  seminary  which  w;is  finally  to  suri)a.ss 
and  eclij)se  all  these  institutions  is  thus  described 
by  Peter  of  Blois,  a  lively  writer  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.: — -"In  the  j'car  1109, 
JortVid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of 
(-'ottenham,  near   Cambridge,  Master  Gislebert 
[Gilbert],  his  fellow-monk,  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy, with  three  other  monks  who  had  followed 
him  into    England,   who,   being  very  well   in- 
structed  in   philosophical  theorems,  and  other 
primitive  sciences,  went  every  day  to  Cambridge, 
and,  li^-ing  hired  a  certain  public  barn,  taught 
the  sciences  openly,  and  in  a  little  time  collected 
a  great  concourse  of  scholars;   for,  in  the  very 
second  year  after  their  arrival,  the  number  of 
their   scholai-s  from  the  town  and    country  in- 
creased so  much,  that  there  was  no  house,  barn, 
nor  church,  capable  of  containing  them.      For 
this  reason  they  separated  into  diflerent  parts  of 
the  town,  and  imitating  the  plan  of  the  Studium 
of  Orleans,  brother  Odo,  who  was  eminent  as  a 
grammarian   and  satirical    poet,  read  gi-ammar 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Priscian,  and  of  his 
commentator  Eemegius,  to  the  boys  and  younger 
students  that  were  assigned  to  him,  early  in  the 
morning.      At  one  o'clock,  brother   Terricus,  a 
most  acute  sophist,  read  the  logic  of  Aristotle  ac- 
cording to  the  introductions  and  commentaries  of 
Porphyry  and  Averroes,  to  those  who  were  fur- 
ther advanced.     At  three,  brother  William  read 
lectiu-es  on  TuUy's  rhetoric  and  Quintiliau's  In- 
stitutions.    But  Master  Gislebert,  being  ignorant 
of  the  English,  but  very  expert  in  the  Latin  and 
French     languages,    preached     in    the    several 
churches  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
From  this  little  fountain  which  hath  swelled  into 
a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  city  of   God 
made  glad,  and  all  England  rendered  fruitful  by 
many  teachers  and  doctors  issuing  from  Cam- 
bridge, after  the  likeness  of  the  holy  paradise." 
It  will  be  noticed  hei'e,  that  in  such  a  concourse 
of  learned  men  from  diflerent  countries,  Latin 
was  the  conventional  language,  which  was  spoken 
with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  living  tongue.    But 
to  pi'each  in  it  before  illiterate  rustic  audiences, 
as  Master  Gilbert  apj^ears  to  have  done! — The 
people,  however,  were  probably  chai-med  with 
the  sound,  and  only  the  more  convinced  by  liow 
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little  they  coiild  compveliend.  Such  phenomena 
are  not  rare  in  preaching.  In  this  way,  Giraklus 
Cambrensis  roused  the  people  of  Wales  to  arms, 
while  preaching  a  crvisade  in  118G  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  harangued 
them  in  Latin,  of  which  they  did  not  understand 
a  word;  but  they  wept,  and  hurried  forward  in 
crowds  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine. 

As  chivalry  constituted  the  main  principle  of 
Norman  life  at  this  period,  its  usages  requii'e  our 
chief  attention  in  a  sketch  of  the  social  and  do- 
mestic habits  of  this  era.  Having  its  origin  in 
the  forests  of  Germany,  and  being  common  to  all 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  institution  of  chivalry 
was  first  imported  into  England  by  the  followers 
of  Heugist  and  Horsa,  but  in  a  form  as  rude  and 
simple  as  the  arms  they  wore,  or  the  manners  by 
which  they  were  distinguished.  How  little,  in- 
deed, of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  chivalry 
could  be  manifested  by  those  whose  chief  offen- 
sive weajions  were  an  axe,  a  spear,  and  a  long 
crooked  seax  or  sword,  while  their  only  defensive 
armour  was  a  leathern  helmet  and  light  wooden 
target !  The  arrival  of  the  Normans  with  their 
more  complete  panoply  of  chain  and  scale  ar- 
mour, their  higher  imaginativeness,  and  greater 
love  of  splendour  and  dis]^lay,  completely  changed 
the  scene.  They  had  engrafted  upon  the  original 
chivalry  of  the  naked  North,  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  the  South,  with  which  they  very  speedily 
superseded  the  rude  knighthood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  education  of  a  noble  j'outh  of 
England,  therefore,  at  this  j^eriod — and  every 
Norman  family  was  accounted  noble — had  a  re- 
ference to  the  military  training  by  which  he  was 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  his  countrymen, 
the  deeds  he  was  to  achieve,  and  the  spurs  he 
was  expected  to  win.  For  this  purj^ose,  he  was 
placed  as  a  page  in  the  household  of  some  knight 
or  noble  of  approved  military  reputation,  under 
whose  instructions  he  learned,  during  this  first 
step  of  his  noviciate,  those  exercises  by  which  he 
was  improved  in  strength,  dexterity,  and  hai'di- 
hood,  as  well  as  in  knightly  courtesy  and  grace- 
fulness of  demeanour,  while  his  lessons  combined 
sport  and  amusement  with  jiroficiency.  One  of 
these  was  fighting  at  the  joe^,  which  was  the 
stump  of  a  tree  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
marked  all  over  with  the  diftereut  parts  of  the 
human  body.  This  he  was  vigorously  to  attack 
both  with  edge  and  point,  until  he  could  hit  each 
part  at  pleasure,  covering  himself  all  the  while 
with  his  shield  to  prevent  reprisal.  Besides  this 
training  for  a  hand-to-hand  combat  on  foot,  he 
was  taught  a  knight's  chief  duty  on  horseback 
by  tilting  at  the  quintain.  This  was  a  pole  set 
upright  in  the  earth,  with  a  shield  fastened  to  it 
wilh  thongs  of  leather,  which  he  was  expected  to 


detach  from  the  pole  witli  the  point  of  his  lance 
in  full  career,  at  tlie  risk  of  being  swept  from 
tlie  saddle  if  he  failed.  In  these  fierce  ridings, 
the  loss  of  his  seat,  or  even  of  a  stirrup,  was  to  bo 
eschewed  as  an  inglorious  failure.  We  find  in 
one  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  that  this  unshapely 
pole  was  at  length  elevated  into  the  figure  of  a 
wooden  Saracen,  revolving  upon  a  spindle,  and 
armed  with  sword  and  shield.  Here  was  an 
enemy  sutiicient  to  kindle  the  knightly  and  cru- 
sading zeal  of  the  young  tyro,  as  well  as  to  task 
his  utmost  skill;  for  his  oljject  was  to  strike  it 
full  in  the  breast  or  face  while  he  firmly  main- 
tained his  seat,  in  which  case  his  opponent,  if 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  have  been  a  dead 
man.  But  if  he  struck  aslant,  or  swerved  from 
the  centre,  the  Paynim  wheeled  rapidly  I'ound, 
and  struck  the  assailant  a  degrading  blow  on  the 
back  with  his  wooden  scimetar. 

With  these,  and  such  exercises  as  these,  amidst 
hot  competition  and  merriment,  the  young  jiages 
of  a  noble  household  exercised  themselves  in  the 
mimicry  of  war,  by  which  they  trained  themselves 
to  its  stern  realities.  From  the  station  of  page 
the  young  aspirant  attained  to  that  of  squire,  in 
which  he  was  not  only  to  continue  his  military 
exercises,  but  join  in  the  real  business  of  war,  by 
following  his  master  to  the  field.  During  his  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  arts 
of  riding  and  tilting,  and  partook  of  the  manly 
sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  whole  period 
of  education  for  knighthood  usually  lasted  seven 
or  eight  years — and  from  the  demand  it  occa- 
sioned we  may  easily  conceive  how  strongly  a 
nobleman  of  high  military  repute  must  have  for- 
tified himself  with  future  adherents,  as  well  as 
how  the  friendships  formed  among  the  young 
]3upils  themselves,  afterwards  grew  into  political 
unions  and  coalitions.  When  the  squire,  after  his 
long  probation,  was  to  obtain  the  coveted  honour 
of  knighthood,  the  investment  was  performed 
with  such  a  combination  of  military  and  religious 
ceremonial  as  sufficed  to  mark  it  out  as  one  of  the 
very  noblest  of  all  earthly  distinctions.  Nights 
of  prayer  and  watching  in  the  chapel,  and  jsar- 
taking  of  the  euchaiist,  were  to  prepare  him  for 
the  solemnity,  as  if  the  office  for  which  he  was  iu 
preparation  was  heaven-born  and  holy.  To  this 
was  also  attached  in  most  cases  the  watching  of  his 
armour,  which  was  hung  over  the  altar.  In  this 
way,  religion  endeavoured  to  soften  and  ennoble 
by  consecration  an  office  so  prone  to  violence  and 
bloodshed.  After  these  religious  duties  were  ful- 
filled, and  when  the  imjiortant  day  had  arrived, 
the  church  was  decked  with  the  utmost  splendour; 
a  crowd  was  assembled,  and  after  a  solenm  ser- 
vice in  full  choir,  the  priest  at  the  altar  admi- 
nistered the  oaths  of  chivalry  to  the  kneeling 
aspii'ant,  and  blessed  his  swoi-d,  which  was  thence- 
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forth  sot  apart  to  deeds  of  nobK'  a  id  generous 
emprise.  These  oaths  were,  tliat  he  \vo\dd  be 
loyal  and  obedient  to  his  sovereign,  a  defender  of 
the  doctrines  and  immunities  of  the  elunvh,  the 
ehampion  of  the  ladies,  and  the  esiieeial  protector 
of  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  His  spurs  were 
then  buckled  on  by  the  lordly  spectatoi-s  present, 
or  by  the  high-born  ladies,  whose  honoured  ser- 
vjuit  he  was  thenceforth  to  be  considered.  lu  like 
manner  he  Wiis  arrayed  in  his  richest  suit  of 
armour;  and  when  all  was  ready,  the  sovereign  or 
the  noble  by  whom  the  honour  was  to  be  con- 
ferred advanced  and  gave  the  accolade,  exclaim- 
ing in  a  loud  voice,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  dub  thee  knight;  be 
brave,  hardy,  and  loyal."  This  accolade  consisted 
of  either  one  or  three  gentle  strokes  with  the 
hand  upon  the  cheek,  or  the  flat  of  a  sword  upon 
the  shoulder,  indicating  the  last  blows  which  the 
voung  knight  was  to  receive  withoiit  resentment 
or  requital.  Such  were  the  principal  ceremonies 
used  on  this  important  occasion,  varying  in  splen- 
dour according  to  convenience  and  the  rank  of 
the  recipient,  but  in  every  ease  made  an  imposing 
spectacle.  There  were  times,  however,  when  all 
this  preparation  and  pomp  were  abridged;  as  in 
the  case  of  active  service,  and  especially  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  after  a  signal  victory  had  been 
won,  when  the  young  squire  who  had  performed 
some  remarkable  deed  of  bravery,  was  thought 
worthy  at  once  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry. 
In  this  case,  he  was  dubbed  by  the  commander 
in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carcasses,  and  with  shorn 
and  hasty  ceremonial.  But  a  knighthood  con- 
ferred in  such  circumstances  was  of  higher  ac- 
count than  when  it  was  bestowed  amidst  the 
peaceful  pomp  of  the  chapel  and  with  "  unbacked 
rapier,"  as  it  was  the  attestation  of  a  valour 
already  tried  and  proved;  and  as  such,  the  reci- 
pient was  a  knight  banneret,  and  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  his  comi)anions.  With  what  fidelity 
the  oaths  of  chivalry  were  kept,  or  with  what 
indifference  they  were  broken,  the  history  of 
every  country  has  sufficiently  recorded.  With 
regard  to  the  tilts,  tournaments,  and  magnificent 
pageantries  to  which  the  institution  gave  rise, 
these,  although  now  in  full  force  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  were  not  as  yet  fully  naturalized 
in  England,  from  the  fear  that  they  might  be- 
come hotbeds  of  combinations  and  conspiracies. 
It  is  only  when  the  kingly  authority  was  more 
firmly  established,  and  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy suppressed,  that  they  will  fall  under  our 
notice  among  the  sports  and  festivals  of  England. 
While  learning  and  war — the  church  and  the 
army — w^ere  thus  provided  for,  we  now  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  general  condition  of  society  both  in 
town  and  country.  Already,  not  only  "the  sweet 
security  of  streets"  was  felt  doubly  needful  in  the 


new  slate  of  things,  but  also  that  spirit  of  cen- 
tralization had  vigorously  commenced,  which 
gives  birth  to  national  industry,  wealth,  and 
civilization.  Tl\us,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Chester,  were  already  populous 
towns,  to  which  may  be  added  Dunwich,  Ijynn, 
Lincoln,  and  Norwich;  and  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished either  for  home  or  foreign  trade, 
especially  the  latter,  which  was  carried  on  with 
Ireland  and  the  Continent.  In  like  manner,  the 
towns  along  the  coast  of  England  in  general, 
W'hich  afterwards  rose  into  opulence,  were  coming 
into  note  through  their  shi])ping  and  commercial 
enterprise.  But  even  already  the  court  and  the 
Thames  had  imparted  to  Loudon  that  pre-emin- 
ence which  it  still  so  immeasurably  holds  over 
every  other  English  city;  and  the  Latin  style  of 
Fitz-Stephen  scarcely  furnishes  him  with  words 
of  sufficient  bulk  and  weight  to  describe  its  mag- 
nificence. It  contained  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants !  In  the  city  and  suburbs  were  126  parochial 
churches  and  thirteen  large  conventual  ones, 
while  Ludgate  was  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  too,  were  reckoned  some- 
thing better  than  •  mere  ordinary  citizens,  antl 
were  called  barons — ^just  as  the  citizens  of  Rome 
in  ancient  times  became  the  patricians  of  the 
overgrown  Republic.  Its  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  every  country,  but  chiefly  with  Germany; 
and  the  provisions  that  were  garnered  within  its 
granaries,  were  the  chief  resource  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  during  the  occasional  visits  of  famine. 
A  trade  so  brisk  and  so  extensive,  he  adds,  was 
also  properly  systematized,  so  that  not  only  the 
merchants  of  every  commodity,  but  the  workmen 
of  every  craft  had  their  respective  places  assigned 
to  them.  London  also  was  curiously  bounded, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  city  was  girdled  with  a  great  and  high  wall, 
having  seven  gates  which  were  made  double;  and 
on  the  north  and  south  it  had  towers  and  tui-ref  s 
at  intervals;  but  on  the  south  side,  the  wall  was 
worn  out  and  washed  away  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  Thames.'  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  river- 
side fortifications  in  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  stone  bridge  of 
London  arose  in  their  place,  thus  connecting  both 
sides  of  the  Thames,  which  had  formerly  been 
wedged  asunder.  Ludgate,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  the  west  end  of  London:  the  space 
between  it  and  Westminster  was  a  tract  of  fields 
and  gardens.  Smithfield,  as  yet  a  subm'ban  loca- 
lity, was  then,  as  till  lately,  a  cattle  market,  in 
which  horses,  cows,  hogs,  ami  other  animals  were 
sold.  Mooi-fields  was  a  large  lake,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  several  streams  that  turned  mills. 
That  great  artery  of  London  now  called  the  City 

'  For  a  more  particular  accoiuit  of  London  wall,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  tlie  engraving  and  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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IToad,  with  its  countless  ramifications  of  streeis, 
consisted  at  that  time  of  pasturage  and  corn-fields; 
%vhile  beyond  tliat  rural  territory  now  known  as 
Islington  and  Pentonville,  a  large  tract  of  forest 
extended,  stored  with  wild  boars  and  other  game, 
where  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  recreation  of  hunt- 
ing. Thus  much  for  London,  which  even  at  that 
period  was  the  marvel  of  foreigners  on  account 
of  its  greatness  and  its  wealth.  Well  might  the 
German  barons  who  accompanied  Richard  I.  ex- 
claim, when  they  saw  the  magnificence  of  his 
reception  wdthiu  its  walls:  "O  king!  if  our 
emperor  had  suspected  this,  you  would  not  have 
been  let  off  so  lightly  ! " 

While  adverting  to  the  mercantile  character  of 
the  English  toAvns,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
those  persons  by  whom  the  infant  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  nation  were  at  this  period 
chiefly  promoted.  And  first  among  the  men  of 
business,  we  may  mention  the  Jews,  who  even 
at  this  early  period  had  jierceived  the  facilities 
which  England  possessed  for  gainful  traffic,  and 
who  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  True  to 
their  national  character,  and  the  doom  imposed 
upon  them  of  having  no  abiding  home  or  resting- 
place,  they  neither  dealt  in  land  nor  bulky  articles 
of  merchandise,  neither  built,  created,  nor  manu- 
factured; on  the  contrary,  they  dealt  in  money, 
the  light  symbol  and  representative  of  these  sub- 
stantialities; and  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
gird  up  their  loins  and  flee  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, without  the  risk  and  labour  of  carrying  gold 
and  silver  along  Avith  them,  they  symbolized  the 
symbol  itself,  by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
letters  of  credit,  so  that  they  could  carry  their 
whole  fortune  away  in  the  shape  of  a  few  scraps 
of  paper  or  parchment.  The  towns  were  the 
natural  abodes  of  such  men,  and  especially  the 
capital,  where  they  pursued  the  vocation  of 
money-lenders,  and  drove  a  thriving  trade,  on 
account  of  the  prodigality  of  the  Norman  nobles. 
The  law,  too,  was  greatly  in  their  favour,  for 
while  every  ChrisLiau  was  prohibited  from  exact- 
ing any  interest  whatever  upon  a  loan,  the  Jews 
were  untouched  by  the  statute,  and  might  lay 
on  their  percentages  to  whatever  amount  they 
pleased.  But  although  they  were  thus  the  brokers 
of  the  court,  and  money-lenders  of  royalty  itself, 
their  very  profits  made  their  situation  more  pre- 
carious than  that  of  a  farmer  of  taxes  in  the 
French  revolution,  or  a  Turkish  pasha  under  the 
old  regime;  for  like  leeches  they  were  compelled 
to  disgorge  as  often  as  their  tyrants  were  j^leased 
to  turn  upon  them;  and  in  this  way,  the  English 
kings  were  able  to  draw  into  the  royal  treasury 
the  money  of  the  people,  without  the  odium  of 
collecting  it.  The  histories  of  Richard  I.  and  John 
show  how  well  these  sovereigns  understood  such 
a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  finance.     But  this 


was  not  the  worst  wliicli  tlicse  outcasts  of  the 
world  were  compelled  to  endure;  and  the  record 
of  their  sufferings  during  the  crusading  frenzy 
forms  one  of  the  most  melancholy  as  well  aa 
atrocious  episodes  in  the  ancient  chi'onicles  of 
England. 

It  was  fortunate  that  another  class  of  people 
were  already  settled  in  the  country,  from  whom 
its  mercantile  interests  were  to  derive  more  sub- 
stantial benefits  than  could  ever  be  obtained  from 
Jewish  usui-ers.  These  were  Flemish  emigrants, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  their 
dikes,  had  been  deprived  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  won  from  the  sea,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  a  more  permanent  home.  They 
first  came  to  England  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  as  they  were  brave  as  well  as  in- 
dustrious men,  they  were  located  on  the  frontier 
of  Wales,  where  they  formed  a  sort  of  steady 
break-water  against  the  stormy  invasions  of  the 
Welsh.  This  colony  was  soon  increased  by  fresh 
arrivals;  and  Henry  II.,  j^erceiving  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  people,  not  only  en- 
larged their  territory,  but  endowed  them  with 
many  political  privileges.  England  had  hitherto 
not  been  a  manufacturing  country,  but  the  arrival 
of  these  Flemings  introduced  the  preparation  and 
weaving  of  wool,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  not 
only  the  home  market  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  woollen  cloth,  but  a  large  surplus  made  for 
foreign  exportation.  Unlike  the  Jews,  too,  these 
Flemings,  while  they  formed  a  gallant  border 
defence  against  the  Welsh,  and  diffused  indus- 
trial arts  and  habits  among  the  English,  were  not 
only  Christians,  but  kinsmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  distinguished  for  that  probity  in  their 
commercial  dealings  which  afterwards  became 
the  characteristic  of  the  English  merchants  at 
large.  From  England,  these  Flemings  gradually 
introduced  themselves  into  Scotland,  where  Da- 
vid I.  protected  them,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  usages,  so  that 
Flemish  corporations  were  to  be  found  in  the 
chief  towns  of  Fife,  Angus,  Aberdeen,  and  Inver- 
ness, and  in  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Lanark,  Dum- 
barton, Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Perth.  In  this  way, 
not  only  the  Scottish  manufactures  originated, 
but  the  trade  of  Scotland  with  Flanders,  which 
continued  for  centuries,  and  was  of  great  utility 
to  both  countries.  How  steadfast  and  true  these 
wool-combers  and  weavers  were  to  their  jtlighted 
word  when  the  barons  and  belted  knights  of  the 
north  stood  aloof,  or  forswore  themselves  and 
became  traitors,  was  afterwards  manifested  in  an 
incident  which  the  whole  annals  of  chivalry  can- 
not surpass.  When  Berwick  was  taken  by  storm 
in  1297,  by  Edward  I.,  a  building  called  the  Red 
Hall  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  thirty  Flem- 
ish merchants,  whose  tenure  of  occupation  was 
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to  flefend  it  a,<,'aiiist  the  English  to  the  hist.  They 
were  summoned  to  surrender;  hut,  true  to  their 
engagement,  they  continued  their  hopek-ss  resist- 
iiuce  for  a  wliole  day,  tnitil  the  building  was  set 
on  fire,  when  they  perished  to  a  man  in  the  Ihimes. 

We  now  pass  from  the  towns  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  from  the  nobles  and  citizens  to  the 
peasantry  of  England.  In  the  DoomsJai/  Book 
we  find,  that  besides  the  land  which  was  private 
jiroperty  or  common  right,  there  was  "terra 
regis,"  or  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  either  by 
roval  inheritance  or  forfeiture.  Land  itself  was 
chiefly  measured  among  the  Saxons  by  the  hide, 
and  among  the  Normans  by  the  caracute;  but 
whether  these  measures  were  the  same,  or  how 
nianv  acres  wei-e  comprised  in  each,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  determine.  As  the  exjiansion  of  the 
feudal  system  after  the  Norman  conquest  neces- 
sarily multiplied  the  tenures  on  which  land  was 
held,  we  now  find  tlie  peasantry  divided  into 
liberi  homincx,  or  free  men;  sochemanni,  or  soc- 
men; hordarii,  or  boors;  servi,  probably  ]iersonal 
attendants;  and  homines,  or  men  whose  service, 
whatever  it  was,  belonged  to  the  feudal  superior. 
All  these  seem  to  have  more  or  less  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  property  or  freedom, 
although  of  what  kind,  and  to  what  amount,  w^e 
are  unable  to  ascertain.  Still,  however,  wherever 
bondage  had  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  it  was 
either  left  undisturbed,  or  altered  for  the  worse, 
through  the  right  of  the  conquerors  to  do  what 
they  pleased  with  their  own;  and  this  must  have 
chieflv  fallen  upon  the  villeins,  who  still  com- 
posed the  gi-eater  part  of  the  English  population. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  cause  that  the 
cry  was  so  popular  and  so  frequent  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Eadmer,  the  historian,  informs  us,  that  these 
serfs  were  so  oppressed  with  exactions  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  as  sometimes  to  ofl'er  their  ploughs 
to  the  king,  having  nothing  more  to  bestow.  As 
for  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  must  have  been 
veri'  slow  in  England  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  on  account  of  the  internal  wai-s  and  com- 
motions that  continued  almost  without  a  pause 
from  the  an-ival  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  death  of  King  John. 

The  taste  of  the  Normans  for  magnificent 
buildings  was  well  attested  by  the  churches, 
palaces,  and  castles  which  they  erected  in  every 
land  Avhere  they  obtaine<l  the  predominance ;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  so  rich  a  couutiy  as  England, 
these  architectural  predilections  had  scojje  for 
full  exercise.  Accordingly,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of 
the  kingdom  owed  their  origin  to  this  period,  a 
style  of  architecture  was  introduced  suj)erior  to 
any  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  England. 
This,  indeed  was  to  be  expected  where  Nonnan 


J>relate3  bore  rule,  and  where  the  resource.'?  of 
the  nation  were  at  their  command,  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  utmost  wishes.  Such  exertions 
gave  full  8coi)e  to  the  swelling  ambition  and 
superabundant  activity  both  of  bishop  and  noble, 
while  they  were  enduring  monuments  of  the 
power  and  talent  of  the  foundei-s.  We  almost 
lose  sight,  indeed,  of  the  national  oi)pression  under 
which  these  glorious  buildings  arose,  in  the  con- 
trast which  such  achievements  present  to  the 
doings  of  the  thanes  and  bisho])s  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ]ieriod.  But  while  monasteries  and  cathe- 
drals were  thus  so  largely  multiplied,  castles 
sprang  up  in  still  gi'eater  profusion.  This  Avas 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  conqueroi-s  held  possession  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen  the  necessity  had  so  gi-eatly 
increased,  that  1115  castles  were  spread  over 
the  land.  The  style  in  which  these  edifices  were 
erected,  whether  ecclesiastical,  castellated,  or  do- 
mestic, was  that  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  at  the  Con- 
quest, for  Edward  the  Confessor,  w^lio  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Norman  court,  had  sun-ounded 
himself  with  Normans,  and  employed  Norman 
architects  on  his  buildings.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  he  built  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster 
in  a  "new  style  of  architecture," '  and  that  many 
other  churches  were  imitated  from  it.  This  must 
undovibtedly  refer  to  tlie  inti'oduction  of  the  Nor- 
man as  a  gi-eat  improvement  on  the  Saxon  style; 
and  the  Conquest,  which  followed  so  closely  on 
the  death  of  this  king,  would  extend  and  confirm 
the  change.  These  buildings  were  no  doubt  con- 
sidered magnificent  in  comparison  with  those 
which  preceded  them ;  but  these  also  in  their 
turn  were  soon  deemed  too  small,  and  were  swept 
away  with  as  ruthless  a  hand  as  were  those  cf 
their  Saxon  predecessors.  Even  the  abbey  of 
Westminster,  built  by  the  Confessor,  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  rest,  no  part,  except  possibly 
the  cryjjt,  being  now  in  existence. 

The  Norman  style  continued  in  use  for  about 
130  years— that  is,  until  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
about  the  end  of  whose  reign  it  passed  into  the 
eai'ly  English  style.  It  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  periods — the  Early,  from  the 
Conquest  to  1100;  the  Middle  or  enriched,  from 
1100  to  about  1180;  and  the  Transition,  from 
aljout  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century.  These 
dates  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed,  but  are  an  ap- 
l)roximation  sulficieutly  near  for  general  purposes. 
The  Norman  style  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Saxon :  in  the  Saxon  the  towers  were  lofty  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  were  without  but- 
tresses or  staircases;  their  masonry  was  jjeculiar, 

'  Quun  ipse  novo  compositjonis  genere  constru7:erat. — 21att. 
Paris. 
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and  tlieir  windows,  when  of  more  than  one  light, 
v.'ere  divided  by  a  rude  baluster,  supporting  a 
long  impost  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
In  the  Norman  the  towers  were  lower  in  propor- 
tion— were  strengthened  with  buttresses,  and  had 
in  general  staircases,  either  in  j^rojecting  turrets 
or  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  their  ma- 
sonry had  not  the  peculiar  framework  or  quoins, 
and  their  windows  were  divided  by  small  shafts 
instead  of  balusters.  The  mouldings,  too,  in  the 
Saxon  are  few  and  simple,  while  in  the  Norman 
they  are  so  numerous  and  ornamental,  as  to  form 
an  important  characteristic  of  the  style. 

On  the  first  view  of  a  Norman  building  we  are 
struck  with  its  solid  and  massive,  though  some- 
what flat  appearance,  while  the  absence  of  a  sj^ire, 
its  comparatively  low  tower,  round-headed  win- 
dows and  doors,  almost  flat  buttresses,  ornamented 
string  courses,  and  the  use  of  the  zigzag  and 
other  mouldings  in  the  most  profuse  manner, 
serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the 
later  styles.  In  the  interior  we  find  the  same 
character:  massive  piers,  round-headed  windows, 
and  a  low  vaulted  or  flat  ceiling,  impart  an  air 
of  gloomy  magnificence,  which  we  never  find  in 
the  buildings  of  a  later  period.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  early  structures;  for  the 
Normans,  not  being  good  builders,  were  obliged 
to  compensate  for  want  of  skill  by  piling  together 
immense  masses  of  matei^ials ;  but  even  then, 
instances  are  recorded  of  their  edifices  falling  as 
soon  as  erected. 

The  general  plan  of  small  churches  in  this 
style  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  the  tower  either  at  the 
west  end  or  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  In  large 
churches  the  plan  is  generally  cruciform,  the 
tower  being  placed  at  the  intersection  of  i;he 
cross,  and  sometimes  the  west  end  is  flanked  by 
two  towers.  The  east  end  frequently  terminated 
in  a  circular  projection  or  apse,  and  in  large  con- 
ventual buildings  or  cathedrals  there  are  fre- 
quently several  of  these  both  at  the  east  end  and 
on  the  transepts,  where  they  served  as  chapels. 
Its  vertical  arrangements  consisted  of  three  tiers 
or  stages,  divided  by  mouldings  or  string  courses, 
the  lower  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  semicircular 
arch  resting  on  piers,  sej^arating  the  nave  and 
choir  from  the  aisles ;  the  second  contained  the 
triforium  (which  in  some  instances  was  only  a 
passage  in  the  wall),  the  front  of  which  opened 
into  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  arch,  divided 
by  a  shaft  into  two  lights,  as  at  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester Cathedrals,  or  subdivided  into  smaller 
arches,  as  at  Malmesbury.  This  tier  is  by  some 
early  writers  called  also  the  blind-atovj,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  next  or  c^ear-story,  in  which 
are  the  windows  above  the  aisles.  In  this  upper 
■  story,  also,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  v/all. 
Vol.  I. 


When  the  building  was  vaulted  or  intended  to 
he  vaulted,  a  small  sliaft  was  carried  \ip  from  the 
piers,  and  from  this  spriuig  the  ribs  and  arelies 


Part  of  the  South  Transept  and  Nave,  reteiborough 
Cathedi-dl. 


of  the  vaulting.  In  the  early  Norman  buildings, 
however,  the  architects  did  not  venture  to  throw 
vaults  over  the  large  spaces,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  covering  these  with  a  flat  boarded 
ceiling  (as  at  Peterborough),  and  vaulting  the 
aisles.  The  earliest  vaults  are  what  are  called 
barrel  vaults,  that  is  merely  a  semi-cylinder  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side,  as  in  the  cha])el  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  Afterwards  plain  arches  were 
thrown  from  pier  to  pier,  and  the  space  between 
was  vaulted  with  diagonal  groins  without  ribs,  as 
in  the  crypt  at  Canterbury.  These  were  at  a  still 
later  period  strengthened  by  vaulting  ribs,  which 
in  later  times  were  ornamented  with  the  zigzag 
and  other  mouldings. 

The  piers  which  support  the  arches,  are  in  the 
earlier  examples  strikingly  solid  and  massive, 
being  merely  plain  square  or  circular  masses  of 
masonry,  sometimes  having  capitals  and  bases, 
and  sometimes  merely  an  impost  to  relieve  the 
outline.  The  square  piers  were  frequently  re- 
cessed at  the  angles,  and  in  some  cases  had  half 
pillars  attached  to  their  sides ;  and  the  cii'cular 
ones  in  some  instances  had  the  jilain  surface  re- 
lieved by  lines  cut  in  a  lozenge  or  spiral  form, 
as  at  Durham  and  Norwich  Cathedrals.  As  the 
style  advanced,  these  solid  piers  were  reduced 
to  more  moderate  proportions  of  round  or  octa- 
gonal pillars,  and  in  the  time  of  the  transition 
were  fi-equently  very  tall  and  slender. 
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Tlie  capiuils  of  these  jiiei-s  and  pilhu-a  are 
among  tliu  most  iiiiiiortaut  feutui'es  of  tliia  style. 
Tlie  uj»{)er  member  or  abacus  is  in  genenil  Bipiare, 
aiul  its  profile  is 
also  stiuare,  iiaviiig 
its  lower  edge  slopeil 
or  c/iam/ereJ  oil".  It 
was  sometimes  cut  up 
into  smaller  moiiM- 
iugs,  but  its  general 
form  remains;  and  it 
continues  to  the  end 
of  the  style  to  be  one 
of  its  most  important 
characteristics.       One 

of   the  eai'liest  forms  of  the  capital,  and  wliich 
with  various  modifications  is  found  in  all  period.s 
of  the  style,  is  wliat  is  caDod  the  cux/iion  capital. 
It  is  frequently  di- 
vided   into   two   or 
many  part.s,  and  i."? 
also  sometimes  en- 
i-iched   with    8ctd|)- 
ture       of       foliage 
and  figures;  but  un- 
der all  these  modi- 
fications     it      may 
still    be    taken    a.' 
the    primary   form 
of      the      Norman 
capital.      Through- 
out   the    whole    of 
the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man period,  there  is 
an  evident  imitation 
of  the   classical  styles,  and  of  these  the  Corin- 
thian seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  impression 
upon   the   minds  of    the   workmen.       We   find 
in  the  Saxon  capital 
the    rudest   possible 
imitation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian volute,  and 
it  forms  also  one  of 
the     most     striking 
marks  of  the    early 
Norman.  The  volutes 
at     the    angles    are 
distinct,  and  in  place 
of    the     canlicoli,    a 
plain  block  is  left,  a.s 
may  be  seen  in  the 
example     from     the 
chapel  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  this 
form,  vvith  some  modifications,  was  in  use  in  early 
Norman  work,  and  is  also  very  valuable  in  distin- 
guishing this  style.     This  imitation  of  the  Cor- 
inthian capital  continued  throughout  the  style, 
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Teavsition  Norman  Oapitai.. 
liall  of  Oakliam  Cru'tle. 


Norman  Winhow,  Steutley, 
Derbjaliire. 


but  it  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection 
in  the  transition  period,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  11.  and  Richard  I. — a  period  at  which 
Norman  sculpture  at- 
tained its  greatest  ex- 
■  Hence,  as  the  exam- 
li'S  from  Oakham 
Castle  and  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  will 
evince,  in  which  the 
volutes,  the  canlicoli, 
and  the  fuliage,  are 
all  evidently  imitated. 
It  may  be  also  noticed, 
ihat  in  these  exam- 
l)les  the  abacus  is  no  longer  square,  but  has 
its  angles  cut  off;  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
circtdar,  thus  showing  the  transition  to  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the 
style  that  next  came 
into  use. 

The  arches  were 
almost  universally 
round-headed,  until 
the  period  of  the 
transition,  when  the 
pointed  form  was 
used  along  with  or 
frequently  instead 
of  it.  The  jiointed 
arch  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  transi- 
tion date,  as  we  have 
examples  of  it  com- 
bined with  solid  early  Norman  jiiers,  as  at  Malmes- 
bury  Abbey ;  but  these  examples  are  rare,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  forms  may  generally  be 
taken  as  evidence  of 
transition.  The  win- 
dows were  universally 
round  -  headed,  until 
the  transitioii  period. 
In  the  early  examples 
they  are  quite  ]ilain, 
but  they  had  after- 
wards fre(i|uentlysmal  1 
shafts  in  the  jambs, 
as  at  Steetley,  or  were 
enriched  with  the  zig- 
zag, as  at  St.  Cross. 
Sometimes  they  were 
divided  into  two  lights 
by  a  small  shaft,  and 
these  again  were  frequently  included  under  a 
large  arch. 

The  doorways  were  the  features  on  which  the 
Norman  architects  lavished  then-  decorations  in 


Tkansition  Norman  Cai-itai., 
Laiiterb\iiT  Catliedral. 


Norman  Window,  St.  Cross, 
llamitbliiio. 
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greatest  pi'ofusion  ;  and  though  perfectly  plain 
doors  are  to  be  found  in  this  style,  they  were  more 
frequently  overlaid  with  ornament — and  it  is  to 


Norman  Doorway,  Earls-Barton,  Nort}_iampton3liirc. 

this  circumstance  that  they  owe  their  preserva- 
tion.   In  many  instances,  v/here  every  other  part 


Chevron  MorLDiNa. 

of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt,  the  doorway  has 
been  preserved.  Throughout  the  genuine-  Nor- 
man, the  doorways  were  round-headed,  but  be- 
came pointed  in  the  transition  period.  The  door 
itself  is  often  square-headed,  and  the  space 
called  the  tympanum,,  between  that  and  the 
arch,  is  frequently  filled  with  sculptvire,  repre- 
senting the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  saints, 
or  allegorical  devices,  as  at  Barfreston,  Ely,  Roch- 
ester, Mahnesburv,  &c.  The  doorways  were  some- 
times six  or  eight  times  recessed,  and  had  as 
many  shafts  in  the  jambs;  the  ca])itals,  imposts, 
jambs,  and  arches  being  elaborately  carved  with 
the  mouldings  j^eculiar  to  the  style.  The  most 
prevalent  of  these  is  the  zigzag  or  chevron.  It 
is  used  in  all  parts  of  Norman  buildings  where 
ornament  could  be  introduced,  and  at  all  periods 
of  the  style.  It  is  the  most  easily  executed  of 
all  decorations,  a  id  is  therefore  employed  by  va- 
rio\is  savage  nations,  for  the  ornaments  of  their 
weai)ons  and  canoes.  We  find  it  likewise  in 
debased  Roman  work  ;  but  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample known,  is  one  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures, 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Layard,  where  it  occurs 
round  the  head  of  a  window,  as  in  Norman  times, 
but  in  this  instance  it  consists  of  only  a  single 
line.  The  other  mouldings  used  are  so  numerous, 
that  only  a  few  of  the  most  common  can  be  enu- 
merated. These  are  the  lozenge,  the  billet,  both 
round  and  square,  the  saw-tooth,  the  cable,  the 
nail-head,  the  chain,  the  beak-head,  the  pellet. 


the  embattled,  &c.  Those  of  the  early  period, 
beside  the  zigzags,  consist  chiefly  of  lozenges,  the 
billet,  and  such  others  as  are  shallow  and  easy  of 


Lozenge  SIouldino. 


execution.    For  the  orjiamentation  of  flat  spaces, 
a  kind  of  shallow  woik  cut  on  the  surface    in 


Billet  Moulding. 


various  patterns,  as  lozenges,  scalework,  &c.,  was 
much  used.  This  was  called  diaper  work,  and 
was  emjiloyed  for  the  same  purpose  both   in  the 


Nail-head  Moulding. 


thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuiies.'  Small  ar- 
cades, either  simple  or  interlacing,  were  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  particularly  on 
fronts  and  towers,  as  at  Norwich. 


I11TERL.VCINQ  Arcade,  Norwich  Cathedral. 

The  characters  here  given  refer  chiefly  to  the 
style  in  its  purity ;  but  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  a  change  came  over  it,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pointed  arch.  This  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  vaulting 
over  S2:)aces  with  unequal  sides.  It  is  evident, 
that  though  the  semicircular  arch  might  suit  for 
the  longer  space,  it  would  not  for  the  shoi-ter  one, 
and  therefore  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
needed;  and  this  once  introduced,  its  convenience 
and  applicability  became  so  evident,  that  the  use 
of  the  semicircular  arch  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next   century,  was  entirely  superseded   by  the 


'  See  lyni,  St.  Kdmundsbury  gateway,  vol.  i.  r-  247. 
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l>ointed  one.  During  this  period,  it  was  used 
not  only  for  convenience  but  decoration,  as  may 
1)€  seen  at  Oxford  Cathedral,  and  in  the  remains 
of  tlie  Norman  portion  of  Croyhuul  Abbey,  wheix^ 


Transition  Interlacing  and  Pointed  Arcades.— Part  cl  tlie 
west  front,  C'royl.iuil  Abbey. 

in   both   cases    the  round-headed    and  j^ointed 
arcades  are  used  alternately,  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament.      The  Temple  Church,  London,  and 
Oxford  Cathedral,  may  be  mentioned  as  good 
specimens  of  this  period  of  transition,  but  by  far 
the  most  valuable  is  Cautei'bury  Cathedral.    The 
I'ebuilding  of  this  church  was  completed  in  1 1 10, 
and  it  was  dedicated  iu  1130;  but  in 
1172  it  was  almost  enth-ely  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  monks  employed  a 
Frenchman,  named  William  of  Sens, 
to  rebuild  it.     He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  choii-  in  1179,  when  hav- 
ing been  injui-ed  by  a  fall,  he  resigned 
the  work  into  the  hands  of  another 
master,  called  "William  the  English- 
man, who  continued  the  work,  and 
completed  what  is  called  "Becket's 
Crown"  in  1184.    The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  ai-e   minutely   recorded 
by  Gervase,  a  monk  of  the  place,  who 
witnessed  them,  and  his  narrative  is 
particularly  valuable  for  distinguish- 
ing between  early  and  late  Norman 
work.     If  we  examine  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  old  building,  we  shall 
find  that  they  agi-ee  exactly  in  cha- 
racter with  the  early  Norman  work  at  Lincoln 
and  elsewhere,  while  the  portions  built  between 
1172  and  1184  have  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
other  featui'es  of  the  transition  period.' 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  this  period,  as 

'  Profo jsor  Willis'  A  rchiteciural  History  o/Canterbury  Cathedral. 
[The  crjpt — see  cut,  vol.  i.  p.  280 — belongs  to  the  former  churcli; 
Rud  the  capit.%1— fijiurod  on  p.  370,  vol.  i.— to  the  lattcr.J 


contradistinguished  from  the  castellated,  we  have 
ft  few  existing  remains,  which,  though  imperfect, 
can  still  enable  us  to  trace  their  original  arnuige- 
ment.  The  usual  ground  plan  of  the  hou.se  seenn 
to  have  been  a  jiandlclogram,  compri-sing  merely 
a  large  room  or  hall,  which  occuj)ied  the  entire 
height  of  the  building,  and  two  rooms  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  the  lower  being  the  cellar,  and  the 
upi)er  the  solar  or  sleeping-room,  which  served 
also  for  a  sitting-room,  and  was  in  fact  the  only 
private  room  in  the  house.  To  these  a  kitchen  and 
other  out  houses  were  attached ;  and  in  large  houses 
there  was  a  chapel.  The  king's  houses  at  the 
time  seem  to  have  had  no  other  accommodation. 
The  hall  served  for  the  common  living  room  of 
the  master  and  his  dependants.  At  one  end  the 
floor  was  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
on  this  raised  part,  which  was  called  the  dais, 
was  placed  crossways  the  princii)al  table  of  the 
hall,  and  in  the  body  were  the  tables  for  the  ser- 
vants and  inferior  guests.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
served  also  for  their  sleeping  place,  the  solar  being 
resei'\'ed  for  the  master  and  his  family.  The  hall, 
as  at  Oakham  Castle,  was  frequently  divided  into 
three  parts  by  rows  of  pillars  and_  arches,  like 
the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church;  between  these 
pillars  curtains  were  hung,  and  by  this  means 
the  aisles  were  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
hall,  and  the  sleej)iug  apartments  rendered  more 
private.  We  find  by  Saxon  MSS.,  particularly  that 
of  Ca^dmon,  that  thia  an-angement  prevailed  also 


Tuc  -Jews'  IIouse,  Liocohi. 

in  Saxon  times,  and  frequent  allusions  to  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  poems  and  romances. 

The  hall  was  usually  on  the  ground  floor,  but 
sometimes  it  was  on  the  first  floor;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  lower  story  was  vaulted,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  upper  story  was  by  an  ex- 
ternal staircase.  A  house  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestr\'.    The  Jews'  House,  Liu- 
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coin,  also  a  well-known  example,  lias  the  princi- 
pal room  on  the  upper  story,  in  which  is  the  fire- 
place. The  house  is  small,  and  appears  to  have 
had  only  two  rooms;  but  this  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  the  original  divisions  of  the  inte- 
rior being  destroyed.  This  arrangement  of  hav- 
ing a  large  common  hall  was  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived, 
and  it  was  continued  with  little  modification 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  hall  is  some- 
times called  the  domus,  or  house;  and  in  the  north 
of  England  we  find  the  term  house-place  applied 
to  the  common  sitting  room  in  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-houses, which  have  usually  a  house-place  (or 
sometimes  only  house),  parlour,  and  kitchen,  thus 
showing  that  the  same  idea  of  the  uses  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  rooms  has  been  continued  to 
our  own  time,  and  in  all  descriptions  of  dwell- 
ings. It  is  probable  that  the  hall  was  warmed 
by  a  fii-e  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  open- 
ing or  louvre  in  the  roof  over  it,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  smoke;  but  we  have  many  fire-places 
and  chimneys  of  this  period  still  remaining,  as 
at  the  Jews'  House,  Lincoln;  a  house  at  Christ 


Norman  Fire-Place,  Iledingliam  Castle,  Essex. 

Church,  Hants;  Conisbrough  Castle;  Rochester 
Castle;  Hedingham  Castle,  &c. 

We  have  but  few  materials  for  judging  how 
the  houses  were  furnished,  our  chief  authoi'ities 
being  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  time.  It 
seems  certain  that  in  large  houses  tapestry  was 
used  to  cover  the  walls,  but  this  must  refer 
to  the  "solar"  only.  The  hall  had  probably 
only  tables,  benches,  and  seats.  The  bed  must 
have  been  in  the  solar,  or  private.  These,  in 
the  illuminations,  have  more  the  appearance  of 
modern  couches  than  beds;  they  are  without 
hangings  or  testers,  but  they  have  pillows  and 
bed-clothes.  In  some  of  the  Saxon  MSS.  the 
beds  have  four  posts,  with  head  and  foot  boards, 
and  are  very  similar  to  our  modern  French 
beds.  The  pillows  are  ornamented  with  various 
patterns,  probably  in  embroidery.  We  also  find 
stools,  seats,  and  arm-chairs,  of  various  designs, 
in   common  use,  both  in  this  century  and  the 


one  preceding  it.  All  these  appear  to  have 
been  well  executed,  and  some  of  them  are  en- 
riched with  ornamental  carvings  and  mouldings. 
Many  are  evidently  executed  in  the  turning-lathe. 
The  doors,  shutters  for  the  windows,  chests,  &c., 
exhibit  iu  theu'  hinges,  bolts,  and  locks,  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  ironwork;  and  their  curtains 
are  held  up  by  rods  and  rings,  as  in  modern 
houses.  The  lesser  houses,  the  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  both  in  town  and  country,  seem 
to  have  been  built  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw,  but  of  these  there 
are  of  coiu'se  no  examjiles  remaining. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  strongholds  of  the 
Normans  were  of  a  more  stately  and  imposing 
character  than  the  straggling  low-roofed  granges 
in  which  the  Saxon  thanes  had  hitherto  dwelt  in 
safety;  but  still,  they  were  built  with  a  x-eference 
more  to  the  means  of  resistance  than  those  of  ele- 
gance or  comfort.    The  first  defence  of  a  castle  was 


Norman  Castle. — From  a  drawing  in  Grose's  Militar}-  Antiqui- 
ties.— 1,  The  Donjon-keep.  2,  Chapel.  3,  Stables.  4,  Inner 
Ballium.  5,  Outer  Ballium.  0,  Barbican.  7,  Mount,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  com-t-hill  or  tribunal,  and  also  the  place  where 
justice  was  executed.     S,  Soldiers'  Lodgings. 

the  moat  or  ditch,  that  sometimes  comprised  seve- 
ral acres;  and  behind  it  Avas  the  outer  wall,  gene- 
rally of  gi^eat  height  and  thickness,  strengthened 
with  towers  at  regular  distances,  and  jjiei'ced  with 
loop-holes  through  which  missiles  could  be  dis- 
charged at  the  assailants.  Within  these  defences 
were  thiee  divisions,  consisting  of  the  outer  bal- 
lium or  lower  court,  the  inner  ballium  or  upper 
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court,  :in(l  the  ket'p;  while  the  main  entnuice 
througli  the  outer  wall  was  protected  by  the  bar- 
Mean,  with  its  narrow  arehwav,  ami  strong  gates 
aiul  portciillis.  It  was  no  wonder  that  with  surh 
a  net- wo)  k  of  walls,  division  of  courts,  and  mul- 
tiplied means  for  the  defenders  both  of  safety 
anil  annoyance,  the  di-slodgment  of  an  obnoxious 
magnate  shoulil  iiave  l)een  so  liard  a  task  even 
when  the  royal  banner  mavehed  against  liim. 
While  so  much  w;vs  done  for  security  and  resist- 
ance, nothing  was  left  for  domestic  comfort  but 
the   keep,  which    formed   the   resilience  of  the 


Nor.MAN  KrEr,  IIe(iiiig)iim  Cselle,  Esr-ci. 

baron  and  his  family.  This  was  the  innermost 
of  all  the  buildings,  to  whicli  the  defenders  re- 
treated only  in  the  last  extremity,  and  was  so 
strongly  constructed,  that  in  the  ruins  of  castles 
it  generally  survives  as  a  recording  monument 
of  departed  greatness.  A  domicile  erected  on 
such  a  principle  must,  according  to  our  mo- 
dern ideas,  have  been  sufliciently  comfortless, 
where  every  window  was  a  sliot-hole,  and  every 
apartment  a  battery,  and  where  light  could  not 
be  admitted  without  also  inviting  an  enemy. 
But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  constant  iiome  of 
lordly  knights  and  high-born  dames;  and,  there- 
fore, their  taste  and  ingenuity  ;is  well  as  their 
resources  were  employed  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
But  if  the  homes  of  the  period  still  continued 
to  be  uncomfortable,  all  this  mattered  little  with 
a  people  who  cared  not  for  domestic  life,  and 
whose  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  action  and 
open  display.  A  large  Iiall  in  which  a  crowd 
coidd  be  banquetted,  rich  avmoui-,  splendid  dress, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  constituted  the  chief 
insignia  of  distinction  as  well  as  source  of  hap- 
piness for  a  people  who  would  have  found  an  in- 
door life  a  very  weariness.  In  these,  therefore, 
the  noble  and  wealthy  of  England  were  not  want- 


ing. And  in  the  first  place,  who  was  that  happy 
individual  who  jiaraded  himself  before  the  admir- 
ing crowd  with  such  ponij)  and  glitter  ?  Had  he 
been  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  he  would  have  been 
nothing,  as  these  simple  epithets  nnght  have  be- 
longed to  any  one;  and  he  chose  an  addition  to 
his  one  name,  that  the  world  might  jierceive  ho 
was  somewhat.  It  was  usually  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  born,  or  the  estate  which 
his  ancestors  had  inherited,  and  hence  the  foreign 
])laces  that  were  so  often  incorporated  in  the  de- 
signations of  our  old  English  nobility.  He  thus 
showed  that  he  had  come  from  somewhei-e,  and 
been  the  son  of  somebod\',  even  before  he  fought 
his  way  to  wealth  and  distinction  at  Hastings. 
If  he  hehl  a  place  at  court,  this  circumstance  was 
equally  good;  and  by  using  its  title  in  addition 
to  his  Christian  name,  all  the  world  could  know 
that  he  was  stabler  or  door-keeper  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  theri'fore  not  a  person  to  be  over- 
looked. In  this  way,  the  dapifers  were  the  chief 
nobles,  and  afterwards  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Or,  if  he  had  the  good  chance  to  be  the  son  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  even  though  it  should 
be  illegitimately,  he  added  his  father's  name  to 
his  own,  with  the  prefix  of  Fitz,  and  thus  shone 
by  the  reflected  light  of  his  princely  parentage. 
This  distinction  of  a  twofold  appellation  was  so 
important,  that  when  Henry  I.,  by  his  right  of 
royal  wardshiji,  i-csolved  to  bestow  the  hand  of 
a  rich  and  noble  heiress  upon  his  illegitimate 
son  Robert,  the  lady  flatly  refused  the  match. 
"My  father,  and  my  grandfather,"  said  the  pout- 
ing beauty,  "  had  each  two  names,  and  foul  shame 
it  were  in  me  to  mairy  a  man  who  has  only  one." 
The  king  soon  removed  her  scruples  by  giving 
his  son  the  surname  of  Fitz-Roy,  and  the  fortunate 
bridegroom  was  afterwards  that  illustrious  Earl 
of  Gloucester  who  so  gallantly  upheld  the  cause 
of  Matilda  in  the  reign  of  Stefthen.  Anothei 
mode  of  being  known  and  distinguished  was  by 
the  insignia  of  hei'aldry.  As  the  different  parts 
of  defensive  armour  continued  to  increase  until 
the  wearer  was  completely  covered  from  head  to 
heel,  it  was  generally  imjiossible  to  i-ecognize 
liim  in  the  confusion  of  conflict;  and  as  no  one 
cai-es  to  do  brave  deeds  anonymously,  the  diffi- 
culty W.IS  removed  by  the  adojition  of  some  cog- 
nizance from  which  the  champion  could  be  re- 
cognized both  by  friend  and  enemy.  In  this 
case,  some  trivial  ornament  at  first  was  thought 
enough;  and  thus  the  illustrious  descendants  of 
that  count  who  wore  a  sprig  of  broom  in  his  hel- 
met, were  afterwards  famed  throughout  Europe 
for  centuries  under  the  name  of  Plantagenet. 
Sometimes  the  cognizance  was  a  favourite  war- 
cry  by  which  a  leader  animated  his  followers,  or 
summoned  them  to  the  rescue.  Sometimes  it  was 
an  animal  or  other  figure  painted  upon  the  shield, 
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v.'liicli,  like  a  sign-board,  aunonnced  the  resident 
of  the  iron  mass  behind  it.    In  this  way,  quartered 


SlIIELX)  BEARING  BADGE,   dELMET,  SwORD,  AND  Ba tJA'EE.  —  From 

a  MS.  ill  the  Bibliotheque  de  Mans. 

shields  and  embroidered  surcoats,  and  crests  and 
mottoes,  grew  into  notice,  and  expanded  into  the 


Shields  bearin.;  Badges.— 1,  From  a  MS.  Bible  iii  tlie  Biblio- 
the(iue  Iniperiale,  Brussels,  Depot  des  Cordeliers.  2,  From  a 
Ptkalter  in  the  same  collection. 

complicated  science  of  heraldry.  Besides  these 
different  modes,  the  nobility  of  the  period  sought 
distinction  in  the  throng  of  their  followers;  and 
these  trains,  especially  in  a  long  journey,  were 


generally  composed  of  strange  materials.  As 
inns  were  out  of  the  question  at  this  time  through- 
out England,  all  the  necessaries  for  an  encani])- 
meut  or  a  bivouac  had  to  be  carried  along  with 
them;  and  thus  waggons  of  provisions,  ale,  dress, 
and  furniture  accompanied  the  march.  As  feuds 
were  frequent,  and  robber-barons  to  be  found  in 
every  county,  this  singular  retinue  was  defended 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  knights,  squires,  and 
spearmen,  who  were  ready  for  the  worst,  thougli 
each  mile  should  bring  them  a  fresh  encounter 
And  finally,  as  such  a  kind  of  ti'a veiling  was 
rather  dull  without  the  resources  of  amiisement, 
jestei's,  dancers,  mimics,  and  dicers,  and  some- 
times still  more  questionable  characters,  formed 
part  of  the  procession.  All  this  ujion  a  large 
scale  was  exhibited  in  the  royal  progresses  of 
Henry  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Peter 
of  Blois;  and  we  can  easily  conjecture  how  in 
such  cases  royalty  was  imitated  by  nobility. 

But  it  was  in  dress  that  the  Norman  aristocracy 
of  England  chiefly  showed  their  rank,  wealth,  and 
taste;  and  in  this  they  resembled  their  ancestors 
the  Danes,  whose  love  of  gay  clothing  and  rich 
ornaments  was  almost  equal  to  their  craving  for 
bloodshed  and  plunder.  A  liking  of  this  nature 
could  not  well  exist  without  capricious  mutations, 
and  therefore  the  changes  in  fashion  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry 
III.,  were  so  many,  that  it  becomes  diflicult  as 
well  as  tiresome  to  follow  them.  At  one  time 
the  hair  of  the  men  was  shorn  closely  behind, 
and  the  upper  lip  shaved;  at  another,  the  hair 
was  worn  of  such  effeminate  length  that  the 
church  took  the  alarm;  and  while  the  practice 
was  denounced  by  edicts,  the  long  flowing  locks 
of  the  male  part  of  a  congi^egation  were  often 
menaced  by  shears  and  razor,  which  the  preachers 
plucked  from  their  sleeves,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  practical  application  of  their  sermons.  Nay, 
on  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  long  beards 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Bishop  of  Sees, 
after  declaiming  against  them  before  Henry  I. 
and  his  courtiers,  descended  at  the  end  of  the 
discouree,  and  with  his  scissors  cropped  oft'  the 
beards  both  of  king  and  congregation.  After 
such  clerical  rebukes,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  at  the 
close  of  this  jieriod,  we  sometimes  find  the  pic- 
tures of  men  without  beard  or  mustachio — more 
especially  as  monks  were  the  limners.  Even 
when  the  hair  was  not  sufficiently  long  for  the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  wearer,  he  sometimes  en- 
riched it  with  false  locks,  and  thus  flaunted  a 
streamer  that  equalled  the  gayest.  But  what 
country  or  generation  has  been  free  of  such  head- 
fopperies,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  2:>eriwig  in 
the  glass  case  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the  pig- 
tail that  still  languidly  lingers  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  octogenarian  I     As  for  the  gene- 
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ral  articles  of  ilresa  at  this  pevioil,  tla-y  consisted 
of  a  liooil,  or  a  cap,  shaped  like  a  Scottish  lionnet, 
a  cloak,  a  tunic,  a  pair  of  long  tight  hose,  leg  han- 
daf^es,  and  shoes  or  sliort  boots.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  gi-ound-woi  k,whit  h  fashion  over- 


coul.l  en.lure  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  campaign  under 
a  heavy  load  of  armour,  and  fight  gallantly  from 
morning  to  night  ujion  a  fair  field  ! 

In  all  these  fojipci-ies,  the  male  sex  appear  to 
have  so  conii)letely  anticipated  the  ladies,  that 
little  change  can  be  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  female 
costume  and  ornament.  The 
gown  and  kerchief  were  still 
the  princi]ial  articles  of  outer 
clothing,  while  the  hair,  which 
was  worn  long,  was  at  one 
time  plaited,  and  at  another 
inclosed  in  a  silken  case,  or 
bound  with  a  ribbon.  The 
under  garment  or  tiuiic,  where 
the  front  was  given  to  view, 
was  laced  up,  while  it.s  sleeves 
were  so  long  that  they  were 
sometimes  knotted  up  to  pre- 

GENTLEiiES  OF  TRc  TiME  OF  JonN.-From  an  ewmellea  cup,  presented  bv  King  John  to     ^^  ^  ^|  £  trailing  On  the 

tht>  town  of  Lynn.  o 

gi'ound-  and  the  same  was  the 
laid  or  transmuted  at  pleasure.  In  this  way,  the  case  with  the  kerchiefs  or  veils,  whicli  would 
cloaks  became  long  or  short;  the  sleeves  of  the  otherwise  have  dragged  behind  like  a  train, 
tunic  were  sometimes  so  lengtliened,that  the  hand  But  these  exaggerations  wore  abandoned  during 
was  overlapjjed  and  concealed ;  while  the  boots  and  I  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  a  better  taste  dis- 
shoes,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  and  the  convenience  of 
walking  or  riding,  were  curled  up  at  tho 
points  like  rams'  horns,  and  sometimes 
were  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  gold 
chain.  To  such  extravagance  Avas  this 
fashiun,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
European  one,  afterwards  carried  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  were 
unable  to  charge  the  Swiss  at  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  until  they  had  hewn  off  their 
boot  points,  which  were  so  plentiful,  the 
ballad  infoi-ms  us,  that  they  Avould  have 
filled  a  waggon.  The  costliness  of  the  stuff 
of  which  these  different  articles  of  dress 
were  made,  and  the  richness  with  whicli 
they  were  befuiTed  and  embroidered,  was 
a  matter  of  great  import;  and  William 
Rufus  on  one  occasion  threw  away  a  new 
pair  of  hose,  because  they  cost  only  three  shillings, 
declaring  that  a  king  should  w^ear  nothing  so 
cheap.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different 
opinion  from  King  Stephen,  that  "  worthy  peer," 
who  thought  his  hose  too  dear  at  half-a-crown. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  jjeriod,  the  bonnet  was 
sometimes  discarded,  that  the  hair  might  be  more 
fully  seen  and  admired;  and  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
quisites of  the  time  of  King  John  wreathed  their 
long  locks  into  ringlets  with  curling-tongs,  and 
bound  them  with  gay  ribbons.  At  other  times, 
a  streamer  was  attached  to  the  hood,  of  such  pre- 
posterous length  that  it  nearly  reached  the  middle 
of  the  leg.     And  yet,  these  were  the  men  who 
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carded  the  long  knotted  sleeves  and  skirts  for  a 
more  succinct  and  graceful  costume.  In  this  case, 
the  gown  was  gathered  closely  to  the  waist  with 
a  girdle,  and  the  veil  demurely  fastened  beneath 
the  chin,  so  that  the  whole  head  w^is  covered. 
Sometimes  the  younger  ladies  wore  their  hair 
short  and  curled,  while  the  elder  ones  appear 
with  a  hood,  furnished  with  a  long  streamer  be- 
hind, like  that  of  the  gentlemen.  The  female  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  articles  of  jewellery  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  nearly  or  altogether  the  same  as 
iu  the  former  period,  as  rings,  chains,  and  brooches 
are  adapted  to  every  taste,  and  not  liable  to  the 
mutations  of  more  flexible  or  transitory  articles. 
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In  turning  to  the  domestic  style  of  life  wliicli 
now  prevailed  in  England,  we  find  that,  with  all 


Long  Teesses  and  Female  Costume. — From  sciili'tiires  ou  the 
Tort  dc  Macons,  Roueu  Cathedral. 

the  additional  splendour  which  was  introduced, 
little  improvement  was  as  yet  made  in  the  sub- 


Ladies  of  tue  Time  of  John. — From  an  enamelled  cup,  presented  by  King  John 
to  the  town  of  Lynn. 


stantial  comforts  of  a  home.  The  floor  was  still 
carpeted,  or  rather  littered,  with  rushes,  however 
lordly  might  be  the  hall ;  and  as  these  rushes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seldom  renewed,  they  must 
have  been  plentiful  receptacles  both  of  damp 
and  dust.  On  this  account  Fitz-Stephen  quotes 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  princely  magnificence  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  when  chancellor,  that  he  caused 
the  floor  of  his  dining-room  to  be  covered  every 
morning  with  clean  straw  or  hay  in  winter,  and 
green  branches  of  trees  in  summer.  The  historian, 
however,  adds  a  stai-tling  fact  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  siu-mised,  and  it  is — that 
all  this  was  for  the  comfort  of  those  guests  who 
were  obliged  at  dinner  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  from 
no  room  being  found  for  them  at  table!  The 
Vol.  I. 


general  regulations  in  the  daily  routine  of  a 
household  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
rhyme  of  the  period,  which  had  jirobably  all  the 
authority  of  a  well-established  in'overb: — 

"  Lever  a  cinque,  diner  a  neuf, 
Souper  a  cinque,  coucher  a  neuf, 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  neuf." 

To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine. 
Makes  a  man  live  to  ninety  and  nine. 

Here  we  have  a  four  hours'  morning  fast  before 
the  first  meal,  followed  by  eight  hours  of  endur 
ance  before  the  second  and  last  succeeded.  This, 
and  only  two  meals  a-day,  was  perhaps  the  most 
marked  change  effected  by  the  Conquest,  when 
the  four,  and  sometimes  five  heavy  Saxon  meals 
per  diem  of  the  preceding  period  are  taken  into 
account.  Another  striking  change  was  in  the 
new  nomenclature  imposed  upon  the  articles  of 
diet.  While  feeding  and  rearing,  the  animals 
suited  to  the  table  retained  their  Saxon  names, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  killed  they  became, 
to  all  intents,  Norman.  Thus,  a  cow  became 
beef,  a  calf  veal,  a  sheep  mutton,  a  sow  pork,  a 
deer  venison,  and  a  fowl  a  pullet.  Amidst  these 
transitions  it  is  somewhat  signi- 
ficant that  bacon  remained  i;nal- 
tered.  We  formei-ly  noticed  the 
large  droves  of  swine  that  con- 
stituted the  principal  live  stock 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  farmers. 
Their  conquerors  were  probably 
too  proud,  as  well  as  too  dainty, 
to  meddle  with  such  fare,  and  had 
thei'efore  left  it  untouched,  as 
only  fitted  for  the  vanquished. 

Of  the  style  of  cookery  during 
the  Norman  period  we  only  know 
that  rich  spices  were  in  plentifid 
use,  and  that  the  Normans  them- 
selves were  not  only  moderate 
but  also  dainty  eaters — epicures 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  in 
contrast  to  the  Saxons,  who,  we  must  confess, 
were  sheer  gluttons  in  compai-ison.  We  learn  the 
names  of  several  choice  dishes  in  Blount's  Ancient 
Tenures,  such  as  diligrout,  karumpie,  maupigir- 
mim,  but  of  what  they  consisted,  or  how  they  were 
prepared,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  At 
solemn  feasts  the  boar's  head — that  long  after 
continued  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  the  baronial 
hall  and  Christmas  festival — was  already  a  dainty 
dish,  and  as  such  was  brought  in  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  and  junior  king 
to  Henry  II.,  amidst  a  loud  blare  of  trumpets. 
The  peacock,  in  like  manner,  was  such  a  cherished 
ornament  of  the  table  that  either  already,  or  soon 
after,  kings,  knights,  and  nobles,  were  wont  to 
swear  solemnly  over  it  before  they  ate  it,  when 
48 
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they  pledped  themselves  to  some  gi-cat  chiviJrous 
enterprise.  Tlie  crane  wiuj  a  bird  for  the  com- 
mon meals  of  nobles  and  jjrinces.  The  finest 
wheat  was  made  into  simnel  and  wastel  cakes, 
and  sjiice-bread  (y)rt?ji'ot  pipTatus),  and  used  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  in  addition  to  common 
loaves;  and  the  chief  drinks,  as  before,  were 
spiced  wines,  morat,  j)igment,  and  hii)j)Ocras,  for 
the  wealthy,  and  ale  and  cider  for  the  middle 
classes.  But  that  much  coai-seness  and  discom- 
fort still  predominated  at  the  board  both  of  castle 
and  palace — and  that,  too,  at  the  period  of  Henry 
II. — may  be  learned  from  the  following  copious 
description,  given  by  Peter  of  Blois,  who  doubt- 
less had  endured  his  full  shai-e  of  the  annoy- 
ances he  describes:— "  I  often  wonder  how  any 
one  who  has  been  used  to  the  service  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  camps  of  learning,  can  endure  the 
annoyances  of  a  court  life.  Among  courtiers 
there  is  no  order,  no  plan,  no  moderation,  either 
in  food,  in  horse-exercise,  or  in  watchings.  A 
priest  or  a  soldier  attached  to  the  coui't  has  bread 
put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded,  not  leav- 
ened, made  of  the  dregs  of  beer;  bread  like  lead, 
full  of  bran  and  unbaked;  wine  spoiled,  either  by 
being  sour  or  mouldy — thick,  greasy,  rancid,  tast- 
ing of  pitch,  and  vapid.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
wine  so  full  of  dregs  put  before  noblemen,  that 
they  were  compelled  rather  to  filter  than  drink 
it,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  their  teeth  closed, 
wdth  loathing  and  retching.  The  beer  at  court 
is  horrid  to  taste  and  filthy  to  look  at.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether  sweet 
or  not,  is  sold  alike:  the  fish  is  four  days  old, 
yet  its  stinking  does  not  lessen  its  price.  The 
servants  care  nothing  whatever  whether  the  un- 
lucky guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided  there  are 
fuller  dishes  sent  up  to  their  masler-s'  tables.  In- 
deed, the  tables  are  filled  (sometimes)  with  car- 
rion, and  the  guests'  stomachs  thus  become  the 
tombs  for  those  who  die  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Indeed,  many  more  deaths  Avould  ensue  from  this 
putrid  food,  were  it  not  that  the  famishing  gi'eedi- 
ness  of  the  stomach  (which,  like  a  whirlpool,  will 
suck  in  anything)  by  the  help  of  powerful  exei-- 
cise,  gets  rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers 
cannot  have  exercise  (which  is  the  case  if  the 
court  stays  for  a  time  in  town),  some  of  them 
always  stay  behind  at  the  point  of  death," 

Such  was  the  sorry  kind  of  life  enjoyed  or  en- 
dured by  the  paladins  of  Henry  II.  Well  might 
they  be  trained  and  hardened  for  the  worst  that 
soon  after  was  to  be  encountered  in  the  crusade 
of  Richard  I,  Indeed,  after  such  an  account,  we 
may  almost  question  if  the  story,  which  the  min- 
strels of  the  day  recorded,  of  Richard  himself 
having  eaten  a  Saracen  boy,  cooked  into  the 
likeness  of  pork,  was  wholly  fabulous. 

Of  the  sports  and  pa-stimes  of  England  during 


this  period,  the  authors  and  illuminated  MSS. 
of  the  day  are  so  full,  that  in  most  cases  a  brief 
notice  is  all  we  can  afford.  In  regard  to  the  se- 
dentary amusements,  dicing,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  military  people  as  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons,  was  keenly  practised  during 
the  intervals  of  ])eace  as  a  substitute  for  the  ex- 
citement of  conflict.  It  was  at  a  game  of  dice,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  young  sons  of  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror  were  em])loyed  at  the  town  of  L'Aigle, 
when  the  dangerous  quarrel  broke  out  among 
them.  Ten  diiTerent  giunes  of  dice  were  practised 
at  the  period ;  and  so  jjrevalent  had  these  become 
that  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  his  royal  brother 
of  France,  were  obliged,  while  on  their  way  to 
Palestine,  to  enact  the  most  stringent  laws 
against  them.  By  these  it  was  decreed  that  only 
the  two  kings  might  ])lay,  and  such  of  theii-  re- 
tainers as  they  were  pleased  to  command  to  that 
effect,  and  in  their  own  presence;  but  in  this  case 
no  noble,  knight,  or  priest,  w'as  to  lose  more  than 
205.  in  one  day  and  night,  under  a  penalty  of  four 
times  that  amount.  In  the  same  manner  the 
servants  of  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  ba- 
rons, might  play  at  the  command  of  their  mas- 
ters; but  if  any  menials  presumed  to  partake  of 
such  indulgences  without  leave,  they  were  to  be 
whipped  naked  round  the  camp  on  three  succes- 
sive days.  The  same  was  to  be  the  punishment 
of  every  soldier  under  the  rank  of  pi-iest  or  knight, 
while  every  sailor  so  off'ending  was  to  be  ducked 
three  times  in  the  sea.  As  it  was  known,  however, 
that  these  iviles  were  likely  to  be  often  infringed, 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  flogging  and  ducking, 
the  off"ender  was  allowed  to  escape  the  pimish- 
ment  on  payment  of  a  fine  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  evil,  however, 
went  on  in  sjnte  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  halls  of  monasteries  were 
pervaded  with  the  rattle  of  the  dice-box,  while 
estates  were  lost  and  won,  and  hot  blood  and 
quarrels  excited  by  the  practice.  This  profusion 
with  which  property  was  staked  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  had 
been  acquired,  and  the  Noi-man  conquerors  of 
England  only  acted  as  robbers  or  pirates  ai"e 
wont  to  do  after  eveiy  fortunate  windfall. 

But  gambling,  however  attractive,  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  castle  of  the  Norman  noble, 
where  himself  and  his  numerous  throng  of  re- 
tainers lived  in  garrison,  surromidcd  by  danger- 
ous rivals  and  an  unsettled  people;  and  other  in- 
door sports  were  gladly  welcomed  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  the  passing  day.  For  this  purpose, 
there  was  the  Norman  troubadour  and  the  Saxon 
gleeman,  who  led  a  homeless  but  merry  life,  wan- 
dering from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  tower 
to  tower,  singing  to  harp  or  rote  the  achievements 
of  Rollo  and  Charlemagne,  or  the  wild  romances 
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of  the  early  Heptarchy.  Next  to  these,  were 
companies  of  strolling  dramatists,  who  acted  what 
the  others  sang ;  and  as  their  plays  were  suffi- 
ciently coarse,  both  in  language  and  incident, 
beiuf  adapted  to  the  taste  of  their  auditories, 
they  were  condemned  by  the  church,  while  every 
priest  was  forbid  to  attend  or  countenance  them. 
Then,  there  were  buffoons,  jesters,  and  mimics — 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  create  the  luxury 
of  a  laugh,  and  drive  a  trade  in  jokes  ;  and  jdos- 
ture-masters,  tumblers,  and  dancers,  who  aston- 
ished the  onlookers  by  their  feats  of  agility. 
And  though  last  not  least,  there  was  the  juggler, 


mouth  as  it  floated  in  a  large  tub  of  water,  while 
the  diver  was  to  attempt  it  poised  upon  his  two 


JuGCLER  AND  MusiciAU. — Cotton  MS.  Tib.  C.  6. 

who  generally  headed  the  party,  and  whose  feats 
in  the  art  of  sleight-of-hand  imparted  to  the  full 
what  the  poet  calls  "the  pleasure  of  being 
cheated."  Besides  these  feats  of  conjuration,  he 
often  exhibited  that  play  of  balls  and  knives 
which  is  still  of  common  practice  at  every  village 
fair,  and  which  never  ceases  to  startle  the  won- 
dering or  sympathizing  spectators.  These  strange 
bands,  who  appear  from  the  writers  of  the  period 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood chiefly  composed  of  Saxons  dispossessed  by 
the  Conquest — men  who  had  no  alternative  be- 
tween such  a  precarious  life,  and  that  of  outlaws 
in  the  gi-eenwood — and  who  afterwards  j^ursued 
fi'om  habit  and  inclination  an  employment  they 
had  adopted  from  necessity.  In  this  way  they  re- 
covered from  their  proud  masters  a  small  pittance 
of  their  own  original  inheritance,  or  amused  their 
sorrowing  countrymen  amidst  the  severe  inflic- 
tions of  the  Norman  ascendancy.  We  find  that 
not  only  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed 
in  these  feats  of  dexterity  and  strength,  but  also 
bears,  horses,  and  monkeys,  who  were  taught  to 
dance,  fetch,  and  carry,  and  imitate  the  actions 
of  human  beings.  Among  the  in-door  amuse- 
ments of  the  common  people  of  this  time,  the 
game  of  boh-apple  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite. 
The  tempting  fruit  was  to  be  caught  with  the 


Bob-Api'le.— MS.  Royal  Library,  2.  B.  VII. 

hands,  and  leaning  in  ticklish  balance  over  the 
flood  below.  To  add  also  to  his  chance  of  a  good 
ducking,  the  end  of  the  platform  on  which  he 
rested  might  be  tilted  up,  by  which  his  equipoise, 
however  exact,  was  easily  destroyed.  Another 
mode  of  this  game  was  to  suspend  the  apple  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  string,  and  attempt  to  secure  it 
with  the  teeth  only;  and  in  this  case,  the  abortive 
mumblings  of  the  players  afforded  full  scope  foi 
jeers  and  merriment. 

Such,  as  we  learn  from  jiaintings  and  chronicles, 
were  the  chief  sedentary  amusements  of  England 
during  the  period.  In  i:)assing  to  the  active  sports, 
the  first  jilace  must  be  given  to  hunting,  as  it 
formed  not  only  so  important  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  l)ut  was  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  its  miser3^  IVIention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  New  Forest,  which 
the  Conqueror  appropriated  to  himself,  and  con- 
verted into  a  royal  hunting  ground.  The  great 
feudal  Norman  barons,  among  whom  the  land 
was  subdivided,  and  who  ruled  over  their  own 
territory  with  I'egal  authority,  were  not  slow  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  sovereign;  and  thus 
they  inclosed  large  portions  of  their  baronies  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  having  first  destroyed 
the  cottages,  and  driven  out  the  occupants.  In 
this  way,  new  forests  upon  a  limited  scale  were 
multiplied  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  guarded 
with  such  jealous  care  by  theu'  proprietors,  that 
to  hunt  the  king's  deer  was  visited  with  the 
penalties  of  high  treason,  while  a  trespass  upon 
the  inclosures  of  a  noble  was  frequently  expiated 
with  loss  of  life  or  mutilation  of  limb.  When 
the  hunt  was  up,  the  same  reckless  disregard  ol 
common  justice  and  humanity  prevailed :  the 
lordly  train  drove  headlong  through  jjasture- 
land  and  corn-field,  indifferent  to  the  desolation 
they  occasioned  or  the  families  they  ruined; 
while  the  wretched  peasantry,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  bemoan  themselves  in  their  hovels, 
were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  door  with  food  and 
refreshments  for  those  who  were  thus  tramj)- 
ling  down  their  harvests.  This  furious  love  of 
hunting,  too,  was  not  confined  to  the  nobler  ani- 
mals of  game— to  wild  boars  and  stags — but  de- 
scended even  to  rabbits;  and  in  one  of  the  illumi- 
nated MSS.  of  the  period,  we  have  a  king  and 
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liis  attemlaiits  enijtloyeil  at  full  gallop  in  a  rabbit-  j 
huut.  As  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ladies  I 
partook  of  the  military  character,  and  had  shared  I 
in  the  dangers  of  their  lords,  they  were  not  to 
be  excluded  from  a  pleasure  so  suited  to  their  I 
dispositions ;  and  therefore  they  too  pursued  the 
deer  with  hound  and  horn,  and  brought  dowu  I 
the  quarry  with  their  arrows.  Next  to 
hunting,  was  the  spoi-t  of  hawking,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  in  full  favour 
in  England  prior  to  tlie  Conquest.  To 
the  Norman  nobles,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  accompanied 
with  stir,  danger,  and  excitement,  ancl 
therefore  the}' left  itas  an  effeminate  amuse- 
ment to  women  and  priests.  Horse-racing, 
which  was  practised  upon  a  small  scale  in 
England,  in  the  days  of  Bede  and  his  con- 
temporaries, does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have 
made  gi-eat  progress:  indeed,  during  the 
whole  period  of  chivalry,  when  mail-clad 
men  were  almost  exclusively  the  riders, 
strengd:h  rather  than  speed  was  chiefly 
valued  in  a  horse.  AVe  leani,  however? 
from  Fitz-Stephen,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  K 
Becket,  that  horse-racing  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised with  war-horses  and  hackneys  in  Smithfield. 
While  the  active  sports  of  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land were  those  of  conquerors  and  tyrants,  those 
of  the  common  people  were  both  few  and  cheer- 
less. Hunting  and  hawking  were  out  of  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  jealousy 
with  which  these  amusements  were  guarded;  and 
beyond  a  little  poaching  on  their  own  grounds 
with  clap-net  and  crossbow,  with  small  birds  for 
their  game,  they  appear  to  have  had  nothing 
better — except,  indeed,  when  they  repaired  to 
Sherwood,  and  enlisted  among  the  bold  outlaws 
of  Robin  Hood.  "We  find,  however,  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  period,  that  several  of  those  games, 
which  are  now  the  favourites  of  the  commons  of 
England,  were  in  equal  practice  among  the  pea- 
santiy  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  Plantagenets, 
and  had  perhaps  been  imported  by  theu-  ances- 
tors.from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief  of 
these  was  bowling.  Another,  commonly  called 
the  game  of  kayle-pins,  consisted  in  striking 
down  small  conical  pieces  of  wood  with  the  throw 
of  a  cudgel — a  sport  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
nine-pins,  now  so  common  among  childi-en  and 
schoolboys,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  at  countiy 
fairs,  where  the  top  of  each  pin  supports  a  pinze 
to  reward  the  successful  thrower.  Cudgel-play- 
ing, and  the  fence  of  sword  and  buckler,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  pictorial  delineations  of  this  era, 
and  were  in  gi-eat  favour  among  the  English 
commons,  as  they  have  always  been  among  every 
martial  people,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  with  whicli 
they  are  attended.     A  more  sportive  form  of 


these  warlike  amusements  was  the  sword-dance, 
which  was  jicrfornicd  to  the  sound  of  music.  In 
a  picture  of  this  kind,  two  dancei-s  are  manceuv- 
ring  against  each  other  with  large  swords  and 
bucklers,  while  eveiy  movement  is  directed  by  a 
bag-i(ii>fr's  melotly,  so  that  the  combatants  know 
when  to  strikeand  ward  in  perfect  safety.  Amidst 


Sword-Dajjce  and  I'lpKR.— From  Strutt. 

these  rougher  sports,  wrestling  was  certain  not  to 
be  neglected  ;  and  one  warlike  form  which  it  as- 
sumed, was  the  tilting  of  men  horsed  upon  the 
backs  or  shoulders  of  tliei  r  companions,  where  each 
grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  to 
throw  him  to  the  ground.  Foot-racing  and  the 
game  of  foot-ball,  spear-throwing,  and  archery 
are  also  included  among  the  sports  of  the  period; 
while  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  bear-bait- 
ing— these  chief  amusements  of  a  later  day — 
appear  to  have  been  already  commenced  in 
England  among  the  larger  towns.  Fitz-Stephen 
also  describes  a  game  in  vogue  among  the  Lon- 
don citizens  which  may  be  called  the  water- 
tom-nament,  or  rowing  (not  riding)  at  the  ring, 


■Water-Tournament. — M3.  Roy.il  LiVjrary,  2.  B.  VI I. 

which  was  performed  in  the  following  fashion:— 
A  mast  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  river 
Thames,  to  which  a  shield  was  nailed;  a  boat 
was  rowed  at  full  speed  against  it,  and  a  man 
standing  in  warlike  attitude  at  the  stem,  with  his 
lance  or  pole  couched,  took  aim  at  the  shield  as 
he  flew  past  it.  But  woe  to  the  luckless  wight 
who  could  not  retain  a  firm  footing,  while  his 
weapon  closed  or  was  shivered  in  the  encounter! 
in  this  case,  he  was  thrown  backward  like  an 
unhorsed  knight,  and  laid  sprawling  in  the 
depths  of  the  river,  amidst  a  peal  of  universal 
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merriment.  But  as  drowning  in  addition  to 
discomfiture  would  have  been  too  much,  boats 
were  always  in  readiness  to  fish  up  the  imsuc- 
cessful,  so  that  nothing  worse  occurred  than  a 
sound  ducking.  The  same  drolling  imitation  of 
the  sports  of  chivalry  was  practised  on  land. 
A  pole  of  sufficient  height  was  planted  in  the 
ground,  at  the  top  of  which  a  transverse  beam, 
havinsi  at  one  end  a  bag  of  sand  and  at  the  other 


Ancient  Quintain,  at  Oflliam,  Kent. 

a  hoard,  revolved  as  easily  as  a  weathercock  to 
the  touch.  This  board  constituted  the  mark  at 
which  the  peasantry,  mounted  on  their  clumsy 
untrained  horses,  rode  with  staves  couched  in 
full  career;  but  no  sooner  was  the  board  struck 
than  the  sand-bag  i-evolved  like  tlie  fist  of  a 


giant,  and  unseated  the  unlucky  tilter  by  a  blow 
between  the  shoulders,  unless  he  eluded  it  by 
dexterous  ducking  or  sliarp  spurring.  By  these 
two  sports  of  land  and  water,  the  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  England  might  furtively  carica- 
ture the  solemn  military  games  of  their  Nor- 
man oppressors,  and  enjoy  the  merriment  and 
stir  of  a  tournament,  without  the  bloodshed  and 
broken  bones  with  which  it  was  usually  accom- 
panied. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  of  England  during  this 
period  of  transition.  We  know  well  that  many 
others  must  have  existed  among  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusively  Saxon  character  with 
which  the  sports  of  after  periods  were  strikingly 
pervaded,  when  happier  times  than  the  present 
recalled  them  into  active  exercise.  But  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  death  of  John,  the  unfortunate 
natives  were  compelled  to  feel  that  they  were  a 
conquered  people;  and  holding  their  very  lives, 
as  they  did,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  victors,  the 
spirit  of  nationality  was  almost  crushed  out  of 
them,  so  that  tliey  were  in  no  mood  to  play  and 
be  merry.  But  even  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
political  causes  were  in  operation  through  which 
they  were  to  recover  their  rights,  and  become 
the  free  and  independent  people  they  had  once 
been.  Hereafter,  therefore,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  recognize  a  more  distinct,  as  well  as  more 
happy  national  physiognomy  in  the  character 
I  and  condition — the  avocations  and  amusemerrts — 
I  of  the  commons  of  "  merry  England." 
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CHAPTER  I.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

nEXRY    III.,    SURNAMED    OF    WINCHESTER. — ACCESSION     A.D.  1216— DE.VTII    A.D.   1272. 

Henry  III.  succeeds  his  father  John — Tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke  appointed  Protector — The  Dauphin  attempts  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  England — His  various  encounters — His  defeat  at  Lincoln — Defeat  of  a  French  fleet  oflf 
Dover — The  Dauphin  compelled  to  abandon  England — Reforms  made  in  the  laws — Earl  of  Pembroke  dies — 
Quarrels  among  his  successors  in  tjie  regencj' — War  proclaimed  against  France  Its  inglorious  termination — 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  chief  minister,  cruelly  treated — Peter  des  Roches,  his  successful  rival,  banished — Henry 
III.  marries  Eleanor — Influx  of  foreigners  into  England — Unpopularity  of  Henry — He  makes  war  on  France 
— He  is  defeated — Applies  to  parliament  for  aid,  and  is  refused — His  iniquitous  shifts  to  raise  money — His 
solemn  promises  and  oaths  to  parliament — His  wasteful  attempts  to  obtain  Sicily  for  one  of  his  sons — He  is 
dismayed  by  an  armed  meeting  of  his  parliament — The  Earl  of  Leicester  heads  their  opposition — Meeting  of 
the  "Mad  Parliament"  at  Oxford — Its  character  and  proceedings — The  barons  divided  among  themselves — 
Henry  III.  prepares  to  oppose  them — A  civil  war  commences — Leicester  defeats  Henry  near  Lewes— Prince 
Edward  escapes  from  captivity — Edward  raises  an  army — He  defeats  and  slays  Leicester  at  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham— Henry  III.  restored  to  the  throne— Prince  Edw.ard  departs  to  the  Holy  Land — Death  of  Henry  III. 


S  soon  as  they  had  buried  John  at 
Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  marshal  of  England, 
marched  with  the  royal  army 
and  Prince  Henry,  the  deceased 
king's  eldest  son,  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  On  the  day  after  their 
arrival,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  Oct.  28th,  1216,  Henry  was 
crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Gloucester,  by  Gualo,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, whose  services  in  supporting  the  royal  cause 


v/ere  of  great  value  and  efficacy.  The  cei-emony 
was  precipitated ;  no  English  bishops  were  present, 
except  those  of  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Worcester; 
no  lay  nobles,  save  the  Earls  of  Chester,  Pem- 
broke, and  Ferrers,  and  four  barons.  The  scanty 
retinue  was  completed  by  a  few  abbots  and  priors. 
The  prince  took  the  usual  oaths  "upon  the  gospels 
and  relics  of  saints."  The  crown  had  been  lost, 
with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  in  the  Wash,  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  Gualo  ])ut  a  plain  ring  of  gold  on  his 
head.  Henry  was  only  ten  years  old  when  he  went 
through  these  solemnities,  without  understanding 
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them.  It  requii-ed  no  great  force  or  persuasion  to 
induce  liim  to  consent  to  do  homage  to  the  pope 
for  Enghind  and  Irehxud,  and  to 
swear  to  pay  the  1000  marks  a-year 
which  his  father  had  promised. 
The  clergy  of  Westminster  and 
Canterbury,  who  considered  their 
rights  invaded  by  this  hui-ried  and 
informal  coronation,  appealed  to 
Rome  for  redress;  Gualo  excom- 
municated the  appellants,  who, 
however,  persevered ;  and  this 
matter  occasioned  considerable 
trouble,  which  did  not  end  till  the 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  a  more 
regular  manner. 

A  great  council  was  held  at 
Bristol  on  the  11th  of  November 
following;  and  there  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  cliosen  Protector, 
with  the  title  of  Rector  Regis  ei 
Regni.  His  pui'e  character  and 
many  eminent  qualities — his  tem- 
per, prudence,  and  conciliating 
manners — his  experience  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  his  military  skill — 
all  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the 
most  eligible  person ;  but  some 
jealousies  arose  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Pem 
broke  did  not  assume  the  style  of 
"Rector"  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  November.  At  the  same  great 
council  of  Bristol,  Magna  Charta 
was  carefully,  and  on  the  whole 
skilfully  revised,  with  the  view  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
barons  who  adhered  to  Louis,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  royal  jjreroga- 
tive.     These  measiu-es,  however,  were  not  con 


Henby  III.  I — From  his  tomb  in  West 
minster  Abbey. 


When  Louis  learned  the  death  of  John,  he 
fancied  that  all  opposition  would  presently  cease. 
To  take  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation which  he  fancied  mu.st  pre- 
vail among  the  royal  pai-ty,  he 
again  pressed  the  siege  of  Dover 
Castle  with  great  vigour,  and,  find- 
ing himself  still  incapable  of  tak- 
ing it  by  foi'ce,  he  skilfully  worked 
u2)on  the  fears  and  misgivings  of 
the  garrison,  representing  to  them 
that  they  were  fighting  for  a  king 
who  no  longer  existed,  and  whose 
death  freed  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oaths  of  fealty.  He 
tempted  the  governor,  the  brave 
Hubert  de  Burgli,  with  the  most 
magnificent  ofiers;  and,  when  these 
failed,  he  threatened  to  put  Hu- 
bert's brother  to  death.  Bub 
threats  were  as  ineffectual  as  pro- 
mises; and,  finding  he  was  losing 
])recious  time,  the  French  princa 
finally  raised  the  siege,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  the  Tower, 
which  had  hithei-to  held  out,  was 
given  up  to  him  on  the  6th  of 
November.  From  London  Louis 
mai'ched  to  Hertford,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  there,  which  he 
took  on  the  6th  of  December.  He 
then  attacked  the  castle  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  which  he  reduced  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Both 
these  castles  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance, costing  him  many  men;  and 
the  taking  of  that  of  Berkhamp- 
stead  was  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain, 
for  it  led  to  a  quarrel  with  Robert 
Fitz-Walter,  to  whom  he  refused  the  custody  of 


sidered  conclusive,  for  Pembroke  prudently  left  I  the  castle.     But  his  mistrust  of  the  English  was 
several  clauses  open  for  future  discussion,  when  i  made  every  day  more  evident.    From  Berkhamp- 


all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recon- 
ciled, and  should  meet  again  in  one  council.  As 
yet  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  were  on  the 
side  of  Louis,  who  not  only  held  London  and  the 
rich  provinces  of  the  south,  but  was  powerful 
both  in  the  north  and  the  west,  where  the  King 
of  Scotland  and  the  Princes  of  Wales  supported 
his  cause." 


stead  Louis  marched  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he 
threatened  to  burn  the  vast  abbey  to  the  ground  if 
the  abbot  did  not  come  forth  and  do  him  homage 
as  legitimate  King  of  England ;  but  the  abbot,  it  is 
said,  escaped  on  paying  a  fine  of  eighty  marks  of 
silver.  For  a  long  period  the  carnage  of  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  pause,  by  unanimous  consent, 
on  the  seasons  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  sufier- 


i  The  tomb  of  Henry  III.  is  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor,  and  has  been  riclJy  ornamented  with  inlaid  work. 
On  the  top  lies  the  effigy  of  the  king.  On  the  head  is  a  crown  of 
very  simple  and  elegant  form.  His  hands  have  supported  the 
sceptre  and  orb,  which  have  been  removed.  Overthe  left  shoulder 
is  tlirown  the  royal  mantle,  fastened  on  the  right  by  a  fermail  or 
clasp.  Beneath  is  the  tiuiic.  On  the  legs  are  boots,  on  which  are 
represented,  as  embroidered  in  fret  work,  golden  lions  passant- 
gardant ;  the  same  ornament  decorates  a  square  and  a  lozenge- 
shaped  pLUow  which  are  placed  under  the  head.     The  style  in 


which  tlds  image  is  executed  is  of  the  finest  cast ;  it  is  very 
probably  Italian  workmanship.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  are 
beautifully  disposed,  and  the  head  has  much  of  the  simple  ma- 
jesty of  the  .antique  or  Greek  school.  Sandford  gives  this  in- 
scription as  remaining,  in  uncial  characters,  round  the  tomb  of 
Heniy  III. : — 

loi :  GIST :  HENEi :  iadis  :  key  :  de  :  englitekre  :  seygnvr  :  de 
irlavnde:   dvc  de  aqvitayne:   le:   filz:  le:   roy:   iohan; 
IADIS :  rey  :  de  :  engleterre  :  a :  kz  :  dev  :  face  :  mercy  :  amen, 
'^  Rymer;  Carte;  M.  Paris. 
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ing.     Christmas  was  now  at  liaml,  and  a  truce 
was  a^-eed  upon  which  wiis  to  lust  till  a  fortnight 


pK^?^-:v 


Hertford  Castle.  '—From  aii  old  view  in  tho  British  Jlusoum 


after  the  Epiphany.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
truce  Pembroke  willingly  agreed  to  another, 
which  did  not  expire  till  some  days  after  the 
festival  of  Easter.  Each  party  hoped  to  gain  by 
this  long  armistice,  and  both  were  extremely  ac- 
tive during  its  continuance.  Louis,  in  Lent,  went 
over  to  France  to  procm-e  supplies  of  men  and 
money;  and  Pembroke  recruited  in  England,  and 
drew  off  many  of  the  nobles,  during  the  absence 
of  the  French  pi-ince.  Louis  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Euguerrand  de  Coucy,  a  noble- 
man of  great  quality,  but  of  very  little  discretion, 
under  whose  misrule  the  French  became  more 
arrogant  than  ever,  and  the  English  barons  were 
made  to  feel  that,  by  securing  the  throne  to  a 
foreign  prince,  they  should  impose  upon  them- 
selves foreign  nobles  for  masters.  At  the  same 
time  the  clergy,  in  obedience  to  tlie  orders  of 
Gualo  the  legate,  read  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication in  the  chuix-hes  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  against  the  partizans  of  Louis.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  as  constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  war- 
den of  the  Cinque  jiorts,  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  best  mariners  in  England, 
and  lie  kept  them  true  to  young  Henry.  Philijj 
d'Albiney  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular 
party  in  Sussex,  where  one  William  de  Colling- 
ham  collected  a  thousand  gallant  archers — rough 
English  yeomen,  who  would  allow  of  no  truce 
with  the  French,  and  cared  not  for  the  armistice 
concluded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  his  way 
to  the  coast,  Louis  came  into  collision  with  these 


'  The  remains  of  Hertford  Castle  consist  of  little  more  than  an 
embattled  wall  and  a  mound,  probably  the  base  of  the  keep. 
An  edifice  of  brick  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  probably 
late  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  or  in  tliat  of  Charles  I.,  or  perhaps 
then  re-edified,  as  some  parts  of  it  appear  of  earlier  date. 


sturdy  jjatriots,  who  treated  liim  very  rouglily, 
and  would  have  made  him  a  prisoner,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  French 
^   .==  -  fleet,  in  which  he  and  his  atten- 

dants embarked  in  gi-eat  disor- 
der. On  his  return  from  France 
with  reinforcements,  the  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque  ports  cut  oil' 
several  of  his  ships  at  sea,  and 
took  them  by  boarding.  On 
this  Louis  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  burned  that  town  to  the 
ground  in  spite.  He  then,  after 
making  another  unsuccessful  at- 
tcmpt  on  Dover  Castle,  marched 
to  London,  where  everything 
was  falling  into  confusion. 

On  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  re- 
commenced hostilities  l)y  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  castle  of  Mount- 
sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  Louis 
sent  the  Count  of  Perohe  with  COO  knights  and 
20,000  armed  men  to  relieve  it.  On  their  march, 
this  mixed  army  of  English,  French,  Flemings, 
and  all  kinds  of  mercenaries,  committed  great 
havoc,  plundering  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and 
wantonly  burning  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. They  succeeded,  however,  in  their  first 
object,  Pembroke's  forces  raising  the  siege,  and 
retiring  before  superior  numbers.  Flushed  with 
this  success,  the  Count  of  Perche  marched 
away  to  Lincoln;  the  town  received  him,  but  the 
castle  resisted;  and  when  he  laid  siege  to  it,  he 
was  foiled  by  a  woman — Nichola,  the  widow  of 
Gerard  de  Camville,  who  held  the  custody  of  Lin- 
coln Castle  by  hereditary  right,  and  made  a  brave 
defence.  While  the  confederates  were  Avholly 
occupied  with  this  siege,  Pembroke  suddenly  col- 
lected a  force  of  400  knights,  250  cross-bowmen, 
many  yeomen  on  horseback,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  foot,  and  appeared  before  Lincoln  in  ad- 
mirable order.  The  count  for  a  time  would  not 
believe  that  the  English  would  venture  to  attack 
him  within  a  walled  town;  and  thougli  his  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  would  have  given  him  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  open  country,  he  rejected  the  ad- 
vice of  some  English  barons  who  were  with  him, 
and  would  not  march  out  of  the  town.  He  con- 
tinued to  batter  the  castle  until  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  a  fatal  street  contest.  To  animate 
Pembroke's  force,  Gualo  now  excommunicated 
Prince  Louis  by  name,  and  pronounced  the  curse 
of  the  church  against  all  his  adherents,  dispens- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  full  absolution,  and  pro- 
mises of  eternal  life,  to  the  other  party.  The 
regent  took  advantage,  in  the  most  skilful  man- 
ner, of  the  count's  blunder:  he  threw  all  his 
crossbows  into  the  castle  by  means  of  a  postern. 
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These  yeomen  made  great  havoc  on  the  besiegers 
by  shooting  from  the  castle  walls;  and  seizing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  they  made  a  sortie,  drove 
the  enemy  fi'om  the  inside  of  the  northern  gate 
of  the  city,  and  enabled  Pembroke  to  enter  with 
all  his  host.  The  French  cavalry  could  not  act  in 
the  narrow  streets  and  lanes:  they  were  wounded 
and  dismounted,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render in  a  mass.  The  victory  was  complete:  as 
usual,  the  foot-soldiers  were  slaughtered,  but  the 
"better  sort"  were  allowed  quarter:  only  one 
knight  fell,  and  -that  was  the  commander,  the 
Count  of  Perche,  who  threw  away 
his  life  in  mere  pride  and  petu- 
lance, swearing  that  he  would  not 
surrender  to  any  English  traitor. 
This  battle,  facetiously  called  by 
the  English  "  the  Fair  of  Lincoln," 
was  fought  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  May,  1217. 

Its  effect  was  to  keep  Louis 
coojjed  up  within  the  walls  of  Lou- 
don, where  plots  and  disturbances 
soon  forced  him  to  propose  terms 
of  accommodation.  In  the  middle 
of  June  a  conference  was  held  at  a  place  between 
Brentford  and  Hounslow,  but  it  led  to  nothing. 


Philip  of  France  had  been  so  scared  by  the  threats 
of  Eomo,  that  he  durst  not  send  reinforcements 
in  his  own  name;  but  he  urged  that  he  could  not 
prevent  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  his  son 
Louis,  from  aiding  her  own  husband  in  his  ex- 
tremity; and  under  this  cover  another  fleet  and 
army  were  prepared  for  England.  It  was  not 
till  the  23d  of  August  that  this  fleet  could  sail 
from  Calais :  it  consisted  of  eighty  great  shijjs, 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  300 
choice  kniglits,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry. 
On  the  next  day,  the  great  festival  of  St.  Bai-- 


Ship  of  the  Time.'     War  Galley  wiOi  iron  prow  or  beak. — Canib.  Matt.  Paris. 


tholomew,  as  they  were  attempting  to  make  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  sail  up  the 


Sea  Fioht.2— Matt.  Taris,  Bennett  Coll.  C.  V.  XYI. 


river  to  London,  they  were  met  by  the  hero  of 
Dover  Castle,  the  gallant  De  Bm*gh.  Hubert  had 
only  forty  vessels  great  and  small,  but  he  gained 


'  Vessels  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  war-galley  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  being  fitted 
\yith  a  formidable  beak  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  running  into 
and  splitting  the  vessels  opposed  to  them.  In  this  example  the 
steersman  bears  a  horn  or  speaking  trumpet.  Besides  the 
rowers,  the  galley  is  manned  by  soldiers  wielding  crossbows, 
spears,  axe,  and  sling.  A  banner  is  borne  in  front ;  the  quarrels 
of  the  cross-bowmen  fly  ahead. 

2  This  illumination  (Iifatt.  Paris,  Bennett  Coll.  C.  V.  XVI.) 
seems  literally  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  De  Burgh's  defeat  of  the 
French  ships  off  Dover,  even  to  the  decapitation  of  Eustace  le 

\GU   I. 


the  weather-gage,  and  by  tilting  at  the  French 
with  the  iron  beaks  of  his  galleys,  sunk  several 
of  the  transports  with  all  on  board.     He  after- 


Moine,  or  the  Monk,  who  had  left  his  monastery  in  Flander.? 
for  the  life  of  a  sea-rover;  and  having  given  offence  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  being  considered  unworthy  of  knightly  quarter, 
his  head  was  struck  off  on  the  deck  of  the  captm-ed  vessel. 
Here  the  vessels,  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  close  hand-to-hand  en- 
gagement, are  grappled  by  a  hook  and  chain.  Tlie  combatants 
are  armed  witli  swords  and  pole-axes,  and  the  broad  Danish 
axe.  In  the  assailing  vessel  a  warrior  plies  a  sling,  and  another, 
in  a  studded  jerkin,  discharges  from  a  crossbow  bottles  of  quick- 
lime to  blind  the  opponents.  The  different  kindn  of  head-gear 
are  worthy  of  notice. 
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wards  grappled  with  the  enemy,  fastening  his 
ships  to  theirs  by  means  of  hooks  and  chains, 
and  in  the  end  he  took  or  destroyed  the  whole 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  vessels. 

This  decisive  naval  victory  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  project  of  Louis.  That  prince,  however, 
acted  generously  and  nobly  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties:  he  would  not  abandon  his  friends, 
but  said,  when  pressed,  that  he  was  ready  to 
agree  to  any  terms  not  inconsistent  Avith  his 
honour,  or  the  safety  of  his  English  adherents. 
The  prudent  regent  was  glad  enough  to  promise 
good  terms  to  these  barons,  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  after  errors,  had  been  among  the  fore- 
most champions  of  Euglish  liberty,  and  had  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  which  he 
himself  loved  as  much  as  any  of  them.  There 
were  al.so  many  other  nobles,  on  the  same  side, 
equally  averse  to  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  countrymen,  former  friends,  and  rela- 
tions. The  final  terms  were  easily  settled  in  a 
conference  held  on  the  11th  of  September,  on  an 
islet  of  the  Thames  near  Kingston.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  English  barons  who  had  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Louis,  besides  having  their 
estates  restored  to  them,  should  enjoy  the  cus- 
toms and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  im- 
provements thereof,  equally  with  others.  The 
privileges  of  Loudon,  as  of  all  other  cities  and 
boroughs,  were  to  be  coufii-med,  and  the  prisoners 
on  both  sides  taken  since  Louis'  first  landing, 
were  to  be  released  without  ransom,  unless  where 
previous  arrangements  had  been  made  between 
parties.  Louis  was  to  give  up  all  the  castles  he 
possessed,  and  to  wi-ite  to  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  in- 
duce them  to  restore  all  the  fortresses  and  places 
they  had  taken,  if  they  would  be  included  in  the 
treaty.  He  also  acquitted  the  English  nobles  of 
their  oaths  and  obligations  to  him,  and  promised 
never  to  enter  again  into  any  confederacy  with 
them  to  Heniy's  prejudice;  and  the  barons  made 
a  like  engagement  on  their  own  behalf.  The 
French  prince  and  his  adherents  swore  to  observe 
these  articles,  and  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church,  upon  which  they  were  all  absolved 
by  the  legate.'  Louis  was  so  poor,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  the  citizens  of 
London  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
home.  On  the  14th  of  September,  a  safe  con- 
duct was  gi-anted  to  him :  he  was  honourably 
escoi-ted  to  the  sea-side  by  the  Earl  of  Pembz-oke, 
and  he  sailed  for  France  with  his  foreign  asso- 
ciates. On  the  2d  of  October,  a  few  refractory 
barons,  the  only  remnant  of  a  great  party,  went 
to  court,  and  were  exceedingly  well  received 
there.     On  the  fourth  day  of  the  same  month,  a 
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new  charter  for  the  city  of  London  was  promul- 
gated ;  and  a  few  days  later,  the  regent,  for  the 
general  good  of  the  nation,  concluded  with  Ha- 
quin  or  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  a  treaty  of  free 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  this  excellent  regent's  prudence  and 
equity  did  more  than  a  written  treaty  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  parties  at  home.  He  was  acces- 
sible and  courteous  to  all,  taking  especial  care 
that  no  man  should  be  oppressed  for  his  past 
politics.  His  authority,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  the  church,  and  Gualo  severely  chastised 
many  of  the  Euglish  abbots  and  monks  who  had 
ventured  to  disregard  his  excommunications. 

In  all  these  transactions  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  Eleanor,  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  who  still 
occupied  her  dungeon  or  her  cell  at  Bristol,  nor 
was  her  name  ever  breathed  during  the  civil 
wars  which  followed — a  proof  how  little  female 
right  was  then  regarded ;  for,  by  the  rules  of 
succession  as  now  recognized,  she  was  the  un- 
doubted heiress  to  the  throne.  Hem-y  began  his 
reign  in  leading-strings,  and  owing  to  his  weak 
and  defective  character,  he  never  freed  himself 
from  such  absolute  guidance,  but  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  dependence 
— being  now  governed  by  one  powerful  noble,  or 
by  one  foreign  favoimte,  and  now  by  another. 
Isabella,  the  selfish  queen-mother,  abandoned  her 
child  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  and  hurried 
back  to  Guienne  in  search  of  a  new  husband.  It 
conveys  a  strange  notion  of  the  delicacy  of  those 
times,  to  find  that  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  from 
whom  John  had  stolen  her,  consented  to  take 
her  back,  and  remarried  her  wdth  great  pomp. 
Every  day  the  peace  of  the  country  was  made 
more  secure — "  the  evil  will  borne  to  King  John 
seeming  to  die  with  him,  and  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave.""  But  the  determination  to  jireserve 
the  liberties  which  had  been  wrung  from  him 
was  alive  and  active,  and  a  second  confirmation 
of  Magna  Charta  was  grante  1  by  the  young  king. 
Besides  that  the  benefits  of  the  charter  were 
now  extended  to  Ireland,  several  alterations  were 
made  in  the  deed,  and  a  clause  was  added,  order- 
ing the  demolition  of  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  John  and 
the  barons.  Other  clauses  were  withdrawn,  to 
form  a  separate  charter,  called  the  Charter  of 
Forests.  By  this  instrument,  which  materially 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  all  the  forests  which  had  been  inclosed 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  were  thrown  open; 
offences  in  the  forests  were  declared  to  be  no 
longer  capital;  and  men  convicted  of  the  once 
heinous  crime  of  killing  the  king's  venison,  were 
made  punishable  only  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

2  Speed,  Cln-oH. 
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Meauwliile  the  spirit  of  insubonlinatioii  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war  was  gradually  co- 
erced or  soothed  by  the  valour  and  wisdom  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  singularly  averse 
to  the  cruelties  and  blood-shedding  which  had 
formerly  disgraced  all  similar  pacifications.  But 
the  excellent  protector  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
happy  fruit  of  his  labours :  he  died  in  the  year 

1219,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Lon- 
don, where  his  tomb  or  statue  is  still  to  be  seen, 
with  an  inscrijition  which 
scarcelyexaggerateshis  virtues 
as  a  warrior  and  statesman. 
His  authority  in  the  state  was 
now  shared  between  Hvibert 
de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  the 
gallant  defender  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Peter  des  Eoches 
(a  Poictevin  by  birth).  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  These  minis- 
ters were  jealous  of  each 
other:  De  Burgh  was  the  more 
popular  with  the  nation;  but 
Des  Eoches,  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  royal  person,  pos- 
sessed the  greater  influence  at 
court,  and  among  the  many  fo- 
reigners who,  like  himself,  had 
obtained  settlements  and  ho- 
nours in  the  land.  Dissensions 

soon  broke  out:  but  dangerous  Wiiliam    Marrschal 
'  °  (tlie  elder),  Earl  OF 

consequences  were  prevented     Pembroke.i  — From 
by  the  skill  of  Pandulph,_  wlio     i^l^^pS,  tonZ' 
had  resumed  the  legateship  on 
the  departure  of  Gualo.      On  the  17th  of  May, 

1220,  young  Henry  was  crowned  again  by  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  the  pope 
had  permitted  to  return  to  the  kingdom.  In  the 
following  year,  Joanna,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry, 
was  married  at  York,  to  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Scotland;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  Scottish  princesses  who  had  been  delivered 
to  John,  and  who  had  ever  since  remained  in 
England,  was  married  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
justiciary.  Pandulph  then  returned  to  Eome, 
having  previously  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  that  no  individual  should  hold  more  than 
two  of  the  royal  castles.    On  his  departure,  how- 


'  "  He  died  in  1219  at  liis  manor  of  Cavei-sham,  near  Reading, 
in  Berkshire.  .  .  .  Matthew  Paris  assigns  to  him  the  following 
epitaph,  which  styles  him  a  Saturn,  as  a  severe  castigator  of  the 
Irish;  an  Apollo,  as  the  glory  and  honour  of  England;  a  Mercury, 
as  a  diplomatist  in  Normandy;  and  a  Mars,  as  a  warlike  and 
invincible  knight  against  the  French  :^ 

Sum  quem  Saturnum  sibi  sensit  Hybemia,  Solera 
Anglia,  Mercurium  Nonnannia,  Gallia  JIartem. 
The  costume  of  this  figure  very  well  accords  with  the  period  of 
William  Mareschal  the  elder's  decease.     He  weare  a  hauberk  of 
chain  mail,  long  snrcoat,  and  on  his  shield  is  a  lion  rampant.' 
— Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain. 
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ever,  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  orders  from 
Eome.  Many  of  the  barons-  chiefly  foreigners 
imported  by  John^ — refused  to  deliver  up  the 
fortresses  which  they  pretended  to  hold  in  trust 
till  the  young  king  shoidd  be  of  age.  While  De 
Burgh  insisted  on  their  surrender,  his  rival  Des 
Eoches  favoured  the  recusant  chiefs.  Plots  and 
conspiracies  followed;  but  in  1223,  the  justiciary, 
with  the  assent  of  the  pope  and  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  declared  Henry  of  age;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  most  of  the  disputed  castles, 
taking  some  of  them  by  siege  and  assault.  Des 
Eoches  then  gave  up  the  struggle,  imder  pretence 
of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  many 
of  the  foreign  adventurers  followed  him  ovit  of 
England.  Though  not  a  cruel  man,  Hubert  de 
Burgh  was  far  more  severe  than  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; for  at  the  taking  of  Bedford  Castle  he 
hanged  eighty  of  the  foreign  garrison,  knights 
and  others,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting frightfvd  excesses  in  the  country. 

In  the  following  year  (1225), 
one  of  the  main  springs  of  the 
English  constitution,  which  checks  the  abuse  of 
power,  by  the  mode  of  allotting  money,  began  its 
salutary  movements.  Louis,  the  French  prince, 
who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Philip  on 
the  French  throne,  unmindful  of  his  promises, 
overran  some  parts  of  Guienne  and  Poictou,  and 
took  the  important  maritime  town  of  Eochelle. 
The  young  king  summoned  a  parliament  (for 
that  name  was  now  coming  into  use)  to  meet  at 
Westminster;  and  there  Hul)ert  de  Burgh,  hav- 
ing opened  the  proceedings  by  an  explanatory 
speech,  asked  for  money  to  enable  the  king  to 
recover  his  own.  At  first  the  assembly  refused 
to  make  any  grant,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
a  fifteenth  of  all  moveable  property  should  be 
given,  on  the  express  condition,  however,  that 
the  king  should  ratify  the  two  charters.  Henry, 
accordingly,  gave  a  third  ratification  of  Magna 
Charta,  together  with  a  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  Forests,  and  sent  fresh  orders  to  some  of  his 
o.^cers,  who  had  hitherto  treated  them  with 
little  respect,  to  enforce  all  their  provisions.^  In 
the  month  of  April,  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
the  king's  brother,  was  sent  to  Guienne,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  an 
English  army.  But  the  French  king  had  taken 
the  cross  against  the  Albigenses,  an  unfortunate 
people  in  the  south  of  France,  who  were  called 
heretics,  and  treated  more  cruelly  than  Sara- 
cens. A  Papal  legate  interfered,  threatened  the 
English  with  excommunication  if  they  raised 
obstacles  to  Louis  in  his  holy  war,  and,  at  last, 
made  both  parties  agree  to  a  truce  for  one  year. 


2  Matt.  Par.;  Brady. 
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Before  the  term  expired,  the  French  king  died 
at  Paris,  after  a  brief  i-eign  of  three  yeai-s,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
only  in  his  twelfth  year.  A  stormy  minority 
ensued;  and  Henry,  wlio  was  now  twenty  years 
of  age,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  had 
lu3  character  and  his  own  circumstances  been 
somewhat  diflerent  from  what  they  were.  But 
the  English  king  had  little  more  real  manhood 
than  the  child  on  the  French  throne;  his  barons 
were  by  no  means  anxious  for  the  foreign  war, 
and  the  armistice  was  subsequently  renewed  yeai- 
after  year,  the  English  never  recovering  Rochelle, 
and  the  French  making  no  further  progress  of 
importance.  In  the  meantime,  though  he  ruled 
with  a  firm  hand,  Hubert  de  Biu-gh  was  not 
always  able  to  cause  the  government  to  be  re- 
spected, and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

It  was  at  length,  however,  re- 
solved to  carry  war  into  France. 
Henry  was  twenty-two  years  old,  Louis  only 
fifteen;  but  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the  latter 
jirince,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  comijosed 
all  dissensions,  and  put  the  kingdom  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  When  Henry  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, he  found  that  the  shipping  jn-ovided  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  over  his  army,  and  after  a 
violent  altercation  with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  this  deficiency, 
the  expedition  was  given  up  till  the  following 
year.  At  length  the  Euglisli  king,  elated  by  the 
promises  and  invitations  of  the  barons  of  Gui- 
enne,  Poictou,  and  even  many  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy, set  sail  for  the  Continent,  and  landed  at 
St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
host  of  Bretons.  He  advanced  to  Nantes,  where, 
like  his  father  before  him,  he  wasted  his  time 
and  his  means  in  feasts  and  pageantries,  leaving 
the  malcontents  in  Noi'mandy  and  Poictou  to 
curse  their  folly  in  committing  their  fortunes  in 
the  cause  of  so  unwaiiike  a  prince.  In  the  mean- 
time young  Loiiis,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
who  shared  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  took 
several  towns  belonging  to  Henry.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  the  English  king  returned 
home,  covered  with  disgi-ace;  and  his  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  Louis  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck.'  De  Burgh  had  accompanied  his  master 
on  this  expedition;  and,  in  spite  of  his  known 
honour,  bravery,  and  ability,  the  king,  and  some 
favourites  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  him- 
self, attempted  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the 
miserable  failure  upon  Hubert.  The  people, 
however,  took  a  difTerent  view  of  the  case,  and 
set  Henry  down  as  a  trifler  and  a  coward.    When 
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he  apjilicd  to  pai-liament  for  a  further  giiint  of 
money,  and  comi)lained  of  tlie  jwverty  to  which 
his  French  expedition  had  reduced  him,  tliey  re- 
fused the  aid,  and  told  him  that,  through  liis 
thoughtlessness  and  extravagance,  his  barons 
were  as  poor  as  himself. 

Hubert  had  now  been  eight 
years  at  the  head  of  aflfairs.  He 
enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  never  wantonly  oppi'cssed ;  but  many  of 
the  nobles  envied  him  his  power,  and  hated  him 
for  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  castles  and  other 
possessions  of  the  crown.  But  for  his  tried 
fidelity,  and  his  courage  in  the  worst  of  times, 
that  crown  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
been  worn  by  the  helpless  Henry.  But  the  pro- 
verbial ingratitude  of  princes  was  fostered  in 
the  present  case  by  other  circumstances,  the  most 
cogent  of  all  being,  that  the  minister  was  rich 
and  the  king  wofully  in  want  of  money.  On  a 
sudden,  Hubert  saw  his  old  rival  Peter  des  Ro- 
ches, the  Poictevin  Bishop  of  Winchester,  re- 
appear at  court,  and  he  must  have  felt  from  that 
moment  that  his  ruin  was  concerted.  In  fact, 
very  soon  after,  Henry  threw  off  his  faithful 
guardian  and  able  minister,  and  left  him  to  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies.  The  frivolous 
charges  brouglit  against  Hubert  almost  lead  to 
a  conviction  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
trust  or  abuse  of  authority — of  no  real  public 
crime  whatever.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
accused  of  winning  the  affections  of  the  king  by 
means  of  magic  and  enchantment.^  The  fallen 
minister  took  refuge  in  Merton  Abbey.  His 
flight  gave  unwonted  courage  to  the  king,  who 
vapom'ed  and  stormed,  and  then  commanded  the 
mayor  of  London  to  force  the  asylum,  and  seize 
Hubert  dead  or  alive.  The  mayor,  who  seems  a 
strange  officer  to  employ  on  such  an  occasion, 
set  forth  with  j^  multitude  of  armed  men;  but 
the  king  being  reminded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  of  the  illegality  and  sacrilegiousness  of 
such  a  procedure,  despatched  messengers  in  a 
gi'eat  hurry  and  re-called  the  mayor.  In  the  end, 
the  Ai-chbishop  of  Dublin,  the  only  one  among 
the  gi'eat  men  who  did  not  forsake  Hubei-t,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  delay  of  four  months,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  his  defence,  and  for  the  inter- 
val, the  king  gave  him  a  safe  conduct.  Relying 
on  these  letters-jiatent,  De  Burgh  departed  to 
visit  his  wife,  the  Scottish  princess,  at  St.  Ed- 
muudsbury;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun  his  jour- 
ney when  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  plighted 
faith,  listened  to  his  enemies,  and  sent  a  kniglit 
—one  Sir  Godfrey  de  Crancumb — with  300  armed 
men,  to  surprise  and  seize  him.  Hubert  was  in 
bed  at  the  little  town  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex, 
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when  this  troop  fell  upon  him.  He  contrived 
to  escape,  naked  as  he  was,  to  a  parish  church, 
where,  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the  host 
in  the  other,  he  stood  firmly  near  the  altar,  hop- 
ing that  his  attitude  and  tlie  sanctity  of  the  jjlace 
would  i^rocure  him  respect.  His  furious  enemies, 
however,  were  not  deterred  by  any  considerations, 
and,  bursting  into  the  church  "vvith  drawn  swords, 
they  dragged  him  forth,  and  sent  for  a  smith  to 
make  shackles  for  him.  The  poor  artizan,  struck 
with  the  sad  state  of  the  great  man,  and  moved 
with  generous  feelings,  said  he  would  rather  die 
the  worst  of  deaths  than  forge  fetters  for  the 
brave  defender  of  Dover  Castle  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  French  at  sea.  But  Sir  Godfrey 
and  his  "  black  band  "  Vv'ere  not  to  be  moved  by 
any  appeal :  they  placed  the  earl  on  horseback, 
naked  as  he  was,  and,  tying  his  feet  under  the 
girths,  so  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
As  soon  as  this  violation  of  sanctuary  was  knoMTi, 
an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  bishops;  and  the 
king  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  order  those 
who  had  seized  him  to  carry  the  prisoner  back 
to  the  parish  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
commanded  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  jirevent  the  earl's  escape,  and  to  comjoel 
him  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  sheriff 
dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  sanctuary — erected 
palisades — and  eflfecUially  prevented  all  ingress 
or  egress.  Thus  cut  off  from  every  communica- 
tion— unprovided  with  fuel  and  proper  clothing 
(the  winter  was  setting  in) — and  at  last  left  with- 
out provisions,  Hubert  de  Burgh  came  forth,  on 
the  fortieth  day  of  his  beleaguerment,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  "black  band,"  who  again  carried 
him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  A  few  days  after, 
Henry  ordered  him  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  his  peers;  but  it  is  said  that 
this  decent  measure  was  not  adopted  until  Hu- 
bert surrendered  all  his  ready  money,  which  he 
had  placed  for  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  When  Hubert  appeared  in  court  in 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  he  declined  pleading : 
some  were  urgent  for  a  sentence  of  death,  but 
the  king  pi'oposed  an  award  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  all  parties.  Hubert  forfeited  to  the 
crown  all  such  lands  as  had  been  granted  him  in 
the  time  of  King  John,  or  been  obtained  by  him, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  imder  Henry.  He 
I'etained  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  property 
he  had  inherited  from  his  family,  together  with 
some  estates  he  held  in  fief  of  mesne  lords.  Thus 
clipped  and  shorn,  the  brave  Hubert  was  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  there  to  abide,  in 
"free  prison,"  under  the  custody  of  four  knights 
appointed  by  four  gi-eat  earls.  Within  these 
walls,  which  had  been  built  by  the  famous  Ro- 
ger, Bishop  of  Sarum,  whose  adventures  in  some 
respects  resembled  his  own,  Hubert  remained  for 


nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt  a 
desperate  mode  of  escape,  by  learning  that  the 
custody  of  the  castle  had  just  been  given  to  a 
dej^endent  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  Poictevin 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  a  dark  night  he 
climbed  over  the  battlements,  and  dropped  from 
the  high  wall  into  the  moat,  which  was  probably 
in  part  filled  with  water.  From  the  moat  he 
made  his  way  to  a  country  church;  but  there  he 
was  presently  surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  led 
on  by  the  sheriflf.  Circumstances,  however,  were 
materially  altered  :  several  of  the  barons  who  had 
before  been  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  minis- 
ter were  now  at  open  war  with  the  king,  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  so  able  a 
man  as  De  Burgh.  A  strong  body  of  horse  came 
down,  released  him  from  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors, and  carried  him  oft  into  Wales,  where  the 
insurgent  nobles  were  then  assembled.  Some 
eighteen  months  later,  when  peace  was  restored, 
Hubert  received  back  his  estates  and  honours: 
he  was  even  re-admitted  into  the  king's  council; 
but  he  had  the  wisdom  never  again  to  aspire  to 
the  dangerous  post  of  chief  minister.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  king  again  fell  ujiou  him,  but, 
it  appeal's,  merely  to  enrich  himself  at  his  ex- 
pense, for  the  quarrel  was  made  up  on  Hubert's 
presenting  Henry  with  four  castles.' 

The  Poictevin  bishop,  who  succeeded  to  power 
on  the  first  displacement  and  captivity  of  Hubert, 
soon  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  all 
classes  of  the  nation.  He  encouraged  the  king's 
growing  antipathy  to  the  English  barons,  and  to 
Magna  Charta ;  he  taught  him  to  i-ely  on  the 
friendship  and  fidelity  of  foreign  adventurers 
rather  than  on  the  inconstant  affection  of  his 
o^\Ti  subjects;  and  he  crowded  the  court,  the 
offices  of  government,  the  royal  fortresses,  with 
hosts  of  hungry  Poictevins,  Gascons,  and  other 
Frenchmen,  who  ruled  and  wasted  at  their  plea- 
sure. The  business  of  politics  was  as  yet  in  its 
infancy :  the  nature  of  an  opposition,  constitu- 
tional and  legal  in  all  its  operations,  was  as  yet 
a  discovery  to  be  made ;  nor  could  men  in  their 
times  and  circumstances  be  expected  to  under- 
stand such  things.  The  barons  withdrew  from 
parliament,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  foreigners,  and  took  up  arms  themselves. 
When  again  summoned,  they  answered,  that 
unless  the  king  dismissed  his  Poictevins  and  the 
other  foreigners,  they  would  drive  both  them  and 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.  Peter  des  Roches 
averted  his  ruin  for  the  present  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  the  English  nobles.  Several 
battles  or  skirmishes,  which  defy  anything  like 
a  clear  narration,  were  fought  in  the  heart  of 
England  and  on  the  Welsh  borders.      Richard, 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  the  virtuous  pro- 
tector, to  whom  King  Henry  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted, was  treacherously  and  most  barbarously 
murdered;  and,  fullo\ving  up  his  temporary  suc- 
cess, the  Poictevin  bishop  confiscated  the  estates 
of  several  of  the  English  nobles  without  any  legal 
trial,  and  bestowed  them  on  adventurers  from  his 
own  land.  Edmund,  the  new  Ai'chbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded  Langton,  took 
up  the  national  cause,  and  threatened  the  king 
with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  instantly 
dismiss  Des  Roches  and  his  associates.  Henry 
trembled  and  complied :  the  foreigners  were 
banished,  and  the  archbishop  for  a  short  time  go- 
verned the  land  with  gi-eat  j)rudence,  and  according 
to  the  charters.  But  Henry's  dislike  both  of  his 
native  nobles  and  of  the  charters  increased  with 
his  years,  and  his  foreign  favourites  resumed 
their  ascendancy. 

Henry  now  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence, 
who  came  to  England  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  fresh  swarms  of 
foreigners.  The  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  queen's 
maternal  uncle,  was  made  chief  minister.  Boni- 
face, another  uncle,  was  j^romoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  and  Peter,  a  third  uncle,  was  in- 
vested with  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  profitable  wardship  of  the  Earl  Wa- 
renne.  The  queen  invited  over  damsels  from 
Provence,  and  the  king  married  them  to  the 
young  nobles  of  England  of  whom  he  had  the 
wardshij).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not 
all :  the  queen-mother,  Isabella,  whom  the  nation 
detested,  had  now  four  sons  by  the  Count  of  la 
Marche,  and  she  sent  them  over  all  four — Guy, 
William,  GeoflFrey,  and  Aymer — to  be  provided 
for  in  England.  The  king  heaped  honours  and 
riches  upon  these  half-brothers,  who  were  soon 
followed  by  new  herds  of  adventurers  from 
Guienne.  Henry  had  resumed,  with  the  pope's 
permission,  neaiiy  all  the  grants  of  estates  he 
had  made  to  his  native  subjects;  but  even  the 
resources  thus  obtained  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
he  found  himself  without  money  and  without 
credit.  "When  he  asked  aids  from  the  parliament, 
the  parliament  told  him  that  he  must  dismiss  the 
foreigners  who  devoured  the  substance  of  the 
land,  and  they  several  times  voted  him  small  sup- 
plies, on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  so  do, 
and  also  redress  other  grievances;  but  he  forgot 
his  promises  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money.  The 
barons  then  bound  him  by  oath  ;  and  Henry  took 
the  oaths,  broke  them,  and  acted  just  as  before.' 
Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  added 
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and  unpopulaiity  of  her  son,  by  hurrying  him 
into  a  war  with  France.  Louis  was  now  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  immeasurably  superior 
in  all  eminent  qualities  to  his  rival.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  subjects;  whereas 
Henry  was  despised  by  his.  When  the  English 
parliament  was  called  upon  for  a  supply  of  men 
and  money,  they  resolutely  refused  both,  telling 
the  king  that  he  ought  to  observe  the  truce  which 
had  been  continually  renewed  with  France,  and 
never  broken  (so  at  least  they  asserted)  by  Louis. 
By  means  not  recorded,  Henry  contrived  to  fill 
thirty  hogsheads  with  silver,  and,  sailing  from 
Portsmouth  with  his  queen,  his  brother  Richard, 
and  300  knights,  he  made  for  the  river  Garonne. 
Soon  after  his  landing  he  was  joined  by  nearly 
20,000  men,  some  his  own  acknowledged  vassals, 
some  the  followers  of  nobles  who  had  once  been 
the  vassals  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  were 
now  anxious,  not  to  re-establish  the  svipremacy 
of  the  English  king  in  the  South,  but  to  render 
themselves  indej^endent  of  the  crown  of  France 
by  his  means  or  at  his  expense.-  Louis  met 
Henry  with  a  superior  force  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Charente,  in  Saintonge,  and  defeated  him 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  castle  of  Taillebourg. 
The  English  king  retreated  down  the  river  to  the 
town  of  Saintes,  where  he  was  beaten  in  a  second 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  very  next  day. 
His  mother's  husband,  the  Count  of  la  Marche, 
who  had  led  him  into  this  disastrous  campaign, 
then  abandoned  him,  and  made  his  own  terms 
with  the  French  king.  Henry  fled  from  Saintes 
right  across  Saintonge,  to  Blaye,  leaving  his  mili- 
tary chest,  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  ornaments 
of  his  moveable  chapel-royal,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  terrible  dysentery  which  broke  out 
in  his  army,  some  scruples  of  conscience,  and  the 
singular  moderation  of  his  own  views,  prevented 
Louis  from  following  up  his  successes,  and  in- 
duced him  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  five  years. 

When  Plenry  met  his  parliament 
this  year,  he  found  it  more  refrac- 
tory than  it  had  ever  been.  In  reply  to  his  de- 
mands for  money,  they  taxed  him  with  extrava- 
gance— with  his  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great 
Charter — they  told  him,  in  short,  that  they  would 
no  longer  trast  him,  and  that  they  must  have 
in  their  own  hands  the  appointment  of  the  chief 
justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  other  gi'eat  officers. 
The  king  would  consent  to  nothing  more  than 
another  ratification  of  Magna  Charta,  and  there- 
fore the  parliament  would  only  vote  him  twenty 
shillings  on  each  knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Scottish  king.  After 
this  he  looked  to  a  meeting  of  parliament  as  a 
meeting  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  to  avoid  it 
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he  raised  money  by  stretching  his  prerogative  in 
respect  to  fines,  benevolences,  purveyances,  and 
the  other  nndefinable  branches  of  the  ancient 
revenue.  Ha  also  tormented  and  ransacked  the 
Jews,  acting  with  regard  to  that  unhappy  people 
like  a  veiy  robber;  and  he  begged,  besides,  from 
town  to  town,  from  castle  to  castle,  until  he  ol)- 
tained  the  reputation  of  being  the  sturdiest  beg- 
gar in  all  England.  But  all  this  would  not  suf- 
fice, and,  in  the  year  1248,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  meet  his  barons  in  parliament.  They  now 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  blush  to  ask  aid  from 
his  people  whom  he  professed  to  hate,  and  Avhom 
he  shunned  for  the  society  of  aliens;  they  re- 
proached him  with  disi^aragiug  the  nobles  of 
England  by  forcing  them  into  mean  marriages 
with  foreigners.  They  enlarged  upon  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  purveyance,  telling  him  that  the 
victuals  and  wine  consumed  by  himself  and  his 
un-English  household — that  the  very  clothes  on 
their  backs  were  all  taken  by  force  and  violence 
from  the  English  people,  who  never  received  any 
compensation;  that  foreign  merchants,  knowing 
the  dangers  to  which  their  goods  were  exposed, 
shunned  the  ports  of  England  as  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  pirates;  that  the  poor  fishermen  of 
the  coast,  finding  they  could  not  escape  his 
hungry  purveyors  and  courtiers,  were  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  their  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  they  added  other  accusations  still 
more  minute  and  humiliating.'  In  rejaly  to  the 
remonstrance  of  his  barons,  Henry  gave  nothing 
but  fair  promises  which  could  no  longer  deceive, 
and  he  got  nothing  save  the  cutting  rej^roof  to 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  listen. 

The  king  now  racked  his  imagination  in  devis- 
ing jjretexts  on  which  to  obtain  what  he  wanted. 
At  one  time  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  re-conquer 
all  the  continental  dominions  of  the  crown;  but, 
unfortunately,  all  men  knew  that  Louis  had  de- 
parted for  the  East,  and  that  Henry,  who  had 
not  shone  in  the  field,  had  contracted  the  most 
solemn  obligations  not  to  make  war  upon  him 
during  his  crvisade.  He  next  took  the  cross  him- 
self, pretending  to  be  anxious  to  sail  for  Palestine 
forthwith;  but  here  again  it  was  well  known  he 
had  no  such  intention,  and  only  wanted  money 
to  pay  his  debts  and  satisfy  his  foreign  favourites. 
At  a  moment  of  m-gent  necessity  he  was  advised 
to  sell  all  his  plate  and  jewels.  "  Who  will  buy 
them  1"  said  he.  His  advisers  answered,  "The 
citizens  of  Loudon,  of  course."  He  rejoined 
bittei'ly,  "  By  my  troth,  if  the  treasures  of  Au- 
gustus wei'e  put  up  to  sale,  the  citizens  would  be 
the  purchasers  !  These  clowns,  who  assume  the 
style  of  barons,  abound  in  all  things,  while  we 
are  wanting  in  common  necessaries."-     It  is  said 
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that  the  king  was  thenceforth  more  inimical  and 
rapacious  towards  the  Londoners  than  he  had 
been  before.  To  annoy  them  and  touch  them  in 
a  sensitive  part,  he  established  a  new  fair  at  West- 
minster, to  last  fifteen  days,  during  which  all 
trading  was  prohibited  in  London.  He  went  to 
keep  his  Christmas  in  the  city,  and  let  loose  his 
purveyors  among  the  inhabitants;  he  made  them 
offer  New-year's  gifts;  and  shortly  after,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances,  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  £2000  by  the  most  open  violation  of 
law  and  right. 

In  A.D.  1253,  Henry  was  a,gaiu  obliged  to  meet 
his  parliament,  and  this  he  did,  averring  to  all 
men  that  he  only  wanted  a  proper  Christian  aid 
that  he  might  go  and  recover  the  tomb  of  Chiist. 
If  he  thought  that  this  old  pretence  would  gain 
unlimited  confidence,  be  was  deceived.  The 
barons,  who  had  been  duped  so  often,  treated  his 
application  with  coldness  and  contempt;  but  they 
at  last  held  out  the  hope  of  a  liberal  grant  on 
condition  of  his  consenting  to  a  fresh  and  most 
solenm  confirmation  of  their  liberties.  On  the 
third  day  of  May  the  king  went  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  the  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots  were 
assembled.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  ap- 
parelled in  their  canonical  robes,  and  every  one 
of  them  held  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand.  A 
taper  was  offered  to  the  king,  but  he  refused  it, 
saying  he  was  no  priest.  Then  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  stood  up  before  the  people  and 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  those  who  should,  either  directly  or  indirecth', 
infringe  the  charters  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
striking,  every  terrific  part  of  this  ceremony  was 
performed :  the  prelates  and  abbots  dashed  their 
tapers  to  the  gi'ound,  and  as  the  lights  went  out 
in  smoke,  they  exclaimed — "May  the  soul  of 
every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence  so  stink  and 
be  extinguished  in  hell ! "  The  king  subjoined, 
on  his  own  behalf — "So  help  me  Cod!  I  will 
keep  these  charters  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as 
I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am 
a  king  crowned  and  anointed!"  His  outward 
behaviour  during  this  awful  performance  was 
exemplary;  he  held  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
made  his  countenance  express  a  devout  acqui- 
escence; but  the  ceremony  was  scarcely  over 
when,  following  the  impulse  given  him  by  his 
foreign  favouiites,  he  returned  to  his  old  courses, 
and  thus  utterly  ui^-rooted  whatever  confidence 
the  nation  yet  had  in  him.' 

With  the  money  he  thus  obtained  he  went  to 
Guienne,  where  Alphonso,  the  King  of  Castile, 
had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  earldom,  and  induced 
many  of  the  fickle  nobles  to  revolt  against  the 
English  crown.     This  expedition  was  less  dis- 
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honourable  than  tlie  former  ones;  indeed  it  \va.s 
successfid  on  the  \vh(.)le,  and  led  to  a  friendly 
alliance  between  England  and  Castile — Prince 
Edward  marrying  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Al- 
phouso.  But  Henry  concealed  these  arrange- 
ments for  some  time,  iu  order  to  obtain  a  fi'esh 
grant  from  his  parliament,  under  colour  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  He  returned  penniless;  for  the 
))artial  re-establishment  of  his  authority  iu  the 
south  of  France  seems  never  to  have  benefited 
liis  exchequer.  The  expedients  to  which  he  had 
recoui-se  in  England,  rendered  him  more  and 
more  odious  and  contemptiljle.  When  his  for- 
tunes were  at  this  low  ebb,  he  blimlly  embarked 
in  a  project  which  immensely  increased  his  em- 
barrassments. This  project  was  no  other  than 
to  raise  one  of  liis  sous  to  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  who 
died  excommimicated,  Pope  Innocent  offered  the 
crown  to  Henry  for  his  second  son.  Prince  Ed- 
mund; and  the  beggared  and  incapable  king  joy- 
fully closed  with  the  proposal,  agreeing  to  march 
jtresently  with  a  powerfid  army  into  the  south  of 
Italy,  accejiting  an  advance  of  money  from  the 
pojjc  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  enterjjrise, 
and  proposing  also  to  raise  what  more  it  might 
be  necessary  to  borrow  on  the  pope's  security. 
Had  the  energy  and  the  means  of  the  English 
king  at  all  corresponded  with  the  activity  and 
cunning  jDolicy  of  the  Eomaii  priest,  who  only 
sought  to  make  the  Sicilies  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prince  might  have 
obtained  a  dependent  and  precarious  throne;  but 
Henry  was  placed  iu  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  do  little,  and,  wavering  and  timid,  he  did 
nothing  at  all,  except  giving  his  s  ^n  the  empty 
title  of  "King  of  Sicily."  The  pope  ordered  the 
English  clergy  to  lend  money  for  the  expedition, 
and  even  to  pawn  the  projjerty  of  their  church 
to  obtain  it.'  The  clergy  of  England  were  not 
very  obedient ;  but  whatever  sums  were  raised 
were  dissijjated  by  the  king  or  the  Roman  legate, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  pope  brought  a  claim  of  debt 
against  Henry  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
.£100,000,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  bor- 
rowed on  the  Continent,  chiefly  from  the  rich 
merchants  of  Venice  and  Floi-ence.  Henry,  it 
appear.?,  had  never  been  consulted  about  the 
borrowing  or  spending  of  this  money;  but  the 
pope  was  an  impei-ative  accountant— a  creditor 
that  could  enforce  payment  by  excommunication, 

1  "No country  was  so  iii tolerably  treated  by  tliis  pope  (Gregory 
IX.)  and  his  successors  as  England  throughout  the  ignominious 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Her  chxirch  seemed  to  have  been  so  richly 
endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture  of  Italian  priests,  who  were 
placed  by  the  mandatory  letters  of  Gregorj'  IX.  and  Innocent 
IV.  in  all  the  best  benefices.  If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  re- 
monstrance in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew  from 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  60,000  or 
70,000  marks,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  royal  revenue." — Hallaru 


interdict,  ami   dethronement;    and   Henry    was 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  pa}',  and  to  rack 
his  weak  wits  in  devisiug  the  means.      Backed 
l)y  the  pope,  he  levied  enormous  contributions  on 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.     The  native 
clergy  were  already  disaffected,   but  these   pro- 
ceedings made  them  as  openly  hostile  to  the  king 
as  were  the  lay  barons.     The  wholesale  spoliation 
of  the  church  had  also  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
clergy's  reverence  for  the  pope,  and  of  shaking 
that  ])Ower  which  had  already  attained  its  highest 
pitch,  ami  which  was  thenceforward  gradually  to 
decline.     When  called  upon  to  take  up  some  of 
the  popes   bills,  the  Bishop   of  Worcester   told 
Rustan,  the  legate,  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
comply;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  said  that  the 
pope  and  king  were,  indeed,  more  powerful  than 
he,  but  if  they  took  his  mitre  from  his  head,  he 
would  clap  on  a  warrior's  helmet.     The    legate 
moderated  his  demands  and  withdrew,  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  Sicilian  speculation  had  comj^leted  the  ruin 
of  the  bankrupt  king.^     As  long  as  his  brother 
Richard,  the  gi-eat  Earl  of  Cornwall,  remained 
in  England,  and  in   possession  of  the  treasures 
he  had  hoarded,  there  was  a  powerful  check  upon 
insurrection;   for  though  the  earl's   abilities   in 
public  affairs  seem  hardly  to  have  been  equal  to 
his  wealth,  still  the  influence  he  possessed  in  the 
nation  was  most  extensive.     He  had  repeatedly 
opposed  the  illegal  courses  of  the  king,  and  had 
even  been  out  in  arms  with  the  barons  more  than 
once;   but  he  was  averse   to   extreme  measures, 
and,  from  his  position,  not  likely  to  permit  any 
invasion  of   the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
The  Germans  were  setting  up  their  empire  for 
sale,  aud  Richard's  vanity  and  ambition  induced 
him  to  become  a  purchaser.     Having  spent  im- 
mense sums,  he  was  elected,  in  the  beginning  of 
1256,  as  "King  of  the  Romans,"  which  was  con- 
sidered the  sure  step  to  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
But  there  was  a  schism  among  the  electors,  part 
of  whom,  a  few  weeks  later,  gave  their  suffrages 
to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile.     Richard,  howev^er, 
went   over   to   the    Continent,    was  crowned   at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  left  the  crown  of  England 
to  be  dragged  through  the  mire. 

A  scarcity  of  provisions  disposed 
the  people  to  desperate  measures. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  Henry  called  a  parliament  at 
Westminster.  The  barons,  who  had  formed  a 
new  confederacy,  went  to  the  hall  in  com^jlete  ar- 
mour. A.S  the  king  entered,  there  was  a  rattling 
of  swords:  his  eye  glanced  timidly  along  the 
mailed  ranks;  and  he  said,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"What  means  this ?  Am  I  a  pri-soner  ?"  "Not 
so,"  replied  Roger   Bigod;  "but  your  foreign  fa- 
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vourites  and  yoiirown  extravagance Imve  involved  I  gree  to  the  English  people,  whose  worth  and 
this  realm  in  great  wretchedness :  wherefore  we  I  importance  in  the  state  he  certainly  seems  to 
demand  that  the  powers  of  government  be  in-  |  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and  count 


trusted  and  made  over  to  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  that  the  same  may  root  up  abuses 
and  enact  good  law^s."  One  of  the  king's  foreign 
half-brothers  vajioured  and  talked  loudly,  but  as 
for  himself,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  give 
an  unconditional  assent  to  the  demands  of  the 
barons,  who  thereupon  promised  that,  if  he 
proved  sincere,  they  would  helja  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  prosecute  the  claims  of  his  son  in 
Italy.  The  parliament  then  dissolved,  ajij^oint- 
ing  an  early  day  to  meet  again  at  Oxford, 
where  the  committee  of  government  should  be 
appointed,  and  the  affixirs  of  the  state  finally 
adjusted.' 

The  present  leader  of  the  barons,  and  in  all 
resjiects  the  most  remarkable  man  among  them, 
was  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  is  evident  that  the 
monkish  chroniclers  were   incapable   of  under- 


upon.  His  devotional  feelings  (which,  upon  no 
ground  that  we  can  discover,  have  been  regarded 
as  hypocritical)  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
clergj':  his  literary  acquirements,  so  unusual  in 
those  times,  increased  his  influence  and  reputa- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  re- 
fusing him  the  merits  of  a  skilful  politician;  and 
he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  tlien 
understood  and  practised. 

The  favour  of  the  king  was  soon  turned  into  a 
hatred  as  bitter  as  Henry's  sujiine  and  not  cruel 
nature  was  capable  of :  it  seemed  monstrous  that 
a  foreigner  should  be,  not  a  courtier,  but  the  po- 
pular idol,  and  Leicester  was  banished  the  court. 
He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  where,  if  he  did  not  achieve 
the  imiiossibility  of  giving  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  turbulent  and  intriguing  nobles,  he  did  good 


standing  or  properly  appreciating  the  extraor-  [  service  to  the  king,  his  master,  and  acquitted 


dinary  character  of  this  foreign  champion  for 
English  liberties ;  and  those  wi'iters  have  scarcely 
left  materials  to  enable  vis  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Count  de  Montfort  in  France,  \ 
who  had  gained  an  unhappy  celebrity  in 
the  barbarous  crusades  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  In  right  of  his  mother,  Amicia, 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Lei- 
cester; but  he  api-)ears  to  have  been  little 
known  in  England  until  the  year  1 238,  when 
he  came  over  from  his  native  country,  and 
married  Eleanor,  the  Countess-dowager  of 
Pembroke,  a  sister  of  King 
Henry.  This  match  was  carried 
by  the  royal  favour  and  autho- 
rity; for  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, the  king's  brother,  and 
many  of  the  English  barons, 
tried  to  prevent  it,  on  the 
gi'ound  that  it  was  not  fitting 
a  princess  should  be  married 
to  a  foreign  subject.  But  the 
earl  had  no  sooner  secured  his 
marriage,  and  made  himself 
known  in  the  counti-y,  than  he 
set  himself  forward  as  the  de- 
cided op])onent  of  foreign  en- 
croachment and  foreign  fa- 
vourites of  all  kinds;  and  such 
was  his  ability,  that  he  caused  people  to  over- 
look the  anomaly  of  his  position,  and  to  forget 
that  he  himself  was  a  foreigner.  He  not  only 
captivated  the  good- will  of  the  English  nobles, 
but  endeai-ed   himself   in  an  extraordinary  de- 


SiMON  DE  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
From  a  window  iii  Cliartres  CaWieilrul. 


himself  with  ability  and  honour.  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  weak  enougli  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  some  of  his  Southern  vassals,  who  did  not  relish 
the  firm  rule  of  the  earl.  Leicester  was  hastily 
re-called,  and  his  master  called  him  traitor 
■  1  to  his  face.  Thus  insulted  by  a  man  he 
despised,  the  earl  gave  the  lie  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  told  him  that,  but  for  his  kingly 
rank,  he  would  make  him  rejient  the 
wrong  he  had  done  him.-  This  happened 
in  1252.  Leicester  withdrew  for  a  season 
into  France,  but  Henry  was  soon  recon- 
ciled, in  appearance,  and  the  earl  retm-ned 
to  England,  where  his  popu- 
larity increased  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  weakness  and 
misgovernment  of  the  king. 
He  was  one  of  the  armed 
barons  that  met  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  now  he  was 
ready  to  follow  up  those  de- 
monstrations at  Oxford. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  par- 
liament, which  the  royalists 
called  the  "  Mad  Parliament," 
met  at  Oxford.  Having  no 
reliance  on  the  king,  who  had 
so  often  broken  both  promise 
and  oath,  the  great  barons  sum- 
moned all  who  owed  them  mili- 
tary service  to  attend  in  arms  on  the  occasion. 
Thus  secured  from  the  attack  of  the  foreigners 
in  the  king's  pay,  they  proceeded  to  their  object 
with  great  vigour  and  determination.  The  com- 
mittee of  government  was  aj^j'^^i^^^^  without  u 
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murmur  on  the  part  of  the  timid  Ilenry :  it  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  members,  twelve  of  whom 
were  chosen  by  the  barons  and  twelve  by  the 
kiuiT.  The  king's  choice  fell  upon  his  nephew 
lli'ury,  the  son  of  Ricliaixl,  the  titular  King  of 
the  Romans;  upon  Guy  and  William,  his  own 
half-brothers;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester; the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Warenne;  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  St.  Martin's,  London; 
on  John  !Mansel,  a  friai";  and  Peter  of  Savoy,  a 
relation  of  the  queen's.  The  members  appointed 
by  the  barons  were  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  the 
Earls  Simon  of  Leicester,  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
Humphrey  of  Ilereford,  Roger  of  Norfolk,  earl- 
marshal  ;  the  Lords  Roger  Mortimer,  John  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richard  de  Grey,  William 
Bardolf,  Peter  de  Moutfort,  and  Hugh  Dcspencer. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this 
supreme  council,  to  the  maintenance  of  whose 
ordinances  the  king,  and  afterwards  his  sou 
Edward,  took  a  solemn  oath.  The  parliament 
then  proceeded  to  enact  that  four  knights  should 
be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each 
comity,  to  lay  before  the  paiiiament  all  breaches 
of  law  and  justice  that  might  occur;  that  a  new 
sheriff  should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders in  each  county;  and  that  three  sessions 
of  parliament  should  be  held  regularly  every 
year;  the  first,  eight  days  after  IVIichaelmas;  the 
second,  the  morrow  after  Candlemas  Day;  and 
the  third,  on  the  fii'st  day  of  June. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  acts  of  this  par- 
liament were  prospective  rather  than  immediate, 
for  the  fii-st  consequences  were  seven  or  eight 
years  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  fruits  of  in- 
sincerity and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
and  of  ambition  and  intrigue  on  the  i:»art  of  the 
great  barons.  Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Earl  of  Warenne,  and  others,  took 
the  oaths  to  the  statutes  or  provisions  of  Oxford 
with  unconcealed  reluctance  and  ill-humour. 
Though  their  leaders  were  liberally  included 
among  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the  king- 
dom, the  foreign  faction  was  excessively  dissatis- 
fied with  the  recent  changes,  and  said  openly, 
and  wherever  they  went,  that  the  acts  of  Oxford 
ought  to  be  set  aside  as  illegal  and  degrading  to 
the  king's  majesty.  Irritated  by  their  opposition 
and  their  secret  intrigues,  Leicester  and  his  party 
scared  the  four  half-brothers  of  the  king  and  a 
herd  of  their  relations  and  retainers  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  departure  of  these  foreigners  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  barons  with  the 
English  people;  but  they  were  seduced  by  the 
temptations  of  ambition  and  an  easy  triumph 
over  all  opposition;  they  filled  up  the  jDosts 
vacated  in  the  committee  of  government  with 
their  own  adherents,  leaving  scarcely  a  member 
in  it  to  represent  the  king;  and  they  finally  lodged 
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the  whole  authority  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  their  council  of  state,  and  a  standmg  commit- 
tee of  twelve  persons.  This  great  power  was 
abused,  as  all  unlimited  power,  whether  held  by 
a  king,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy,  ever  will 
be,  and  the  bai'ons  soon  disagi'eed  among  them- 
selves.' 

About  six  months  after  the  meet- 
ing at  Oxford,  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  having  sjjcnt  all  his  money  among  the 
Germans,  was  anxious  to  return  to  England  that 
he  might  get  more.  At  St.  Omer  he  was  met  by 
a  messenger  from  Leicester,  who  told  him  that 
he  must  not  set  foot  in  the  kingdom  unless  he 
swore  beforehand  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Oxford.  Richard  finally  gave  an  ungi-acious 
assent:  he  took  the  oath,  joined  his  brother,  and 
immediately  commenced  organizing  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  of  government.^  Soon  after 
his  arrival  it  was  seen  that  the  barons  disagi'eed 
more  than  ever.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  started 
up  as  a  rival  to  Leicester,  and  a  violent  quarrel — 
the  first  of  many — broke  out  between  these  two 
powerful  lords.  Then  there  was  presented  a 
petition  from  the  knights  of  shires  or  counties, 
complaining  that  the  barons  had  held  possession 
of  the  sovereign  authority  for  eighteen  months, 
and  had  done  no  good  in  the  way  of  reform.  A 
few  improvements,  chiefly  regai-ding  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  were  then  enacted;  but  their 
slender  amount  did  not  satisfy  the  nation,  and 
most  of  the  barons  were  more  anxious  for  the 
prolongation  of  their  own  powers  and  profits 
than  for  anything  else.  By  degrees  two  factions 
were  formed  in  the  committee:  when  that  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  ascendancy,  Leicester 
withdrew  into  France.  Then  Gloucester  would 
have  reconciled  himself  with  the  king,  but  as 
soon  as  Prince  Edward  saw  this,  he  declared  for 
Leicester,  who  returned.  The  manrouvres  and 
intrigues  of  party  now  become  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible as  they  are  uninteresting — reconciliations 
and  breaches  between  the  Leicester  and  Glouces- 
ter factions,  and  then  between  the  barons  gene- 
rally and  the  court — a  changing  and  a  changing 
again  of  sides  and  principles,  perplex  and  dis- 
grace a  scene  where  nothing  seems  fixed  except 
Leicester's  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  king,  and  a 
general  but  somewhat  vague  affection  among  the 
barons  of  both  parties  for  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta. 

Henr}',  who  had  long  rejoiced  at 
the  division  among  the  barons,  now 
thought  the  moment  was  come  for  escaj^ing  from 
their  authority.  He  had  a  Papal  dispensation 
in  his  pocket  for  the  oaths  he  had  taken  at  Ox- 
ford, and  this  set  his  conscience  quite  at  ease. 
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On  the  2d  of  February  lie  ventured  to  tell  the 
committee  of  government  that,  seeing  the  abuse 
thay  had  made  of  their  authority,  he  should 
henceforward  govern  without  them.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  Tower,  which  had  recently  been 
repaired  and  strengthened,  and  seized  all  the 
money  in  the  mint.  From  behind  those  strong 
walls  he  ordered  that  the  gates  of  Loudon  should 
be  closed,  and  that  all  the  citizens  should  swear 
fresh  fealty  to  him.  The  barons  called  out  their 
vassals  and  marched  upon  the  cajDital.  Prince 
Edward  was  amusing  himself  in  France  at  a 
tournament,  and  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties 
to  await  his  arrival.  He  came  in  haste,  and,  in- 
stead of  joining  his  father  in  the  Tower,  joined 
the  barons.  In  spite  of  this  junction — oi'  perhajDS 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  in  consequence  of  it — 
many  of  the  nobles  went  over  and  joined  the 
king,  who  published  the  pope's  bull  of  disjoensa- 
tion,  together  with  a  manifesto  in  which  he  set 
forth  that  he  had  i-eigned  forty-five  years  in  peace 
and  according  to  justice,  never  committing  such 
deeds  of  wrong  and  violence  as  the  barons  had 
recently  committed.  For  a  time  he  met  with 
success,  and  Leicester  returned  once  more  to 
France,  vowing  that  he  would  never  trust  the 
faith  of  a  perjured  king.' 

Another  change  and  shifting  of 
parts  now  took  place  in  this 
troubled  drama:  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was 
dead,  and  his  son,  a  veiy  young  man,  instead  of 
being  the  rival,  became  for  a  while  the  bosom 
friend  of  Leicester.  Prince  Edward,  on  the 
other  hand,  veered  round  to  the  court,  and  had 
made  himself  unpopular  by  calling  in  a  foreign 
guard.  In  the  month  of  March  young  Glouces- 
ter called  his  retainers  and  confederates  together 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  returned  to 
England  in  the  month  of  April,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head.  The  great  earl  at  once  raised  the 
banner  of  war;  and  after  taking  several  royal 
castles  and  towns,  marched  rapidly  upon  London, 
where  the  mayor  and  the  common  people  de- 
clared for  him.  The  king  was  safe  in  the  Tower; 
Prince  Edward  fled  to  Windsor  Castle;  and  the 
cjueen,  his  mother,  attempted  to  escape  by  water 
in  the  same  direction;  but,  when  she  approached 
London  bridge,  a  ciy  ran  among  the  populace, 
who  hated  her,  of  "  Drown  the  witch ! "  and  filth 
and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  barge.  The  mayor 
took  pity  on  her,  and  carried  her  for  safety  to 
St.  Paul's.^ 

The  King  of  the  Romans  contrived  to  efi"ect  a 
hollow  reconciliation  between  the  barons  and  his 
unwarlike  brother,  who  yielded  everything,  only 
reserving  to  himself  the  usual  resource  of  break- 
ing his  compact  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
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seem  favourable.  It  is  true  his  subjects  had 
repeatedly  exacted  too  much,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  never  made  the  smallest  conces- 
sion to  them  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion to  respect  it.  Foreigners  were  once  more 
banished  the  kingdom,  and  the  custody  of  the 
royal  castles  was  again  intrusted  to  Leicester  and 
his  associates.  This  was  done,  and  peace  and 
amity  were  sworn  in  July;  but  by  the  month  of 
October  the  king  was  in  arms  against  the  barons, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  Leicester  pri- 
soner. This  new  crisis  was  mainly  attributable 
to  a  condition  exacted  by  that  great  earl,  that 
the  authority  of  the  committee  of  government 
should  not  only  last  for  the  lifetime  of  the  king, 
but  be  prolonged  during  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor. Up  to  this  point  Prince  Edward  had  pre- 
tended a  great  resjiect  for  his  oath,  professing  to 
doubt  whether  an  absolution  from  Rome  could 
excuse  perjury,  and  he  had  frequently  protested 
that,  having  sworn  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he 
would  religiously  keep  that  vow;  but  this  last  mea- 
sure removed  all  his  scrujiles,  and  denouncing  the 
barons  as  rebels,  traitors,  and  usurpers,  he  openly 
declared  against  them  and  all  their  statutes. 

To  stop  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
some  of  the  bishops  induced  both 
parties  to  refer  their  difierences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  French  king.  The  conscientious  and 
justice-loving  Louis  IX.  pronounced  his  award 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  He  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  Great  Charter;  but  other- 
wise his  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  king,  as 
he  set  aside  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  ordered 
that  the  royal  castles  should  be  restored,  and 
that  the  sovereign  shoidd  have  full  power  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers  and  ofticei-s,  whether 
from  among  foreigners  or  natives.  The  barons, 
who  were  better  acquainted  than  Louis  with  the 
character  of  their  king,  well  knew  that  if  the  se- 
curities they  had  exacted  (with  too  gi-asjaing  a 
hand,  perhaps)  were  all  given  up,  the  provisions 
of  the  national  charters  would  be  despised,  as 
they  were  previously  to  the  pai-liament  of  Oxford; 
and  they  therefore  resolved  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  award,  which,  they  insisted,  had  been  ob- 
tained through  the  unfair  influence  of  the  wife 
of  Louis,  who  was  sister-in-law  to  King  Henry. 
The  civil  war  was  therefore  renewed  with  more 
fury  than  ever.  The  strength  of  the  royalists 
lay  in  the  counties  of  the  north  and  the  extreme 
west;  that  of  the  barons  in  the  midland  counties, 
the  south-east,  the  Cinque  ports,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  city  of  London  and  its  neighbom-hood.  At 
the  tolling  of  the  gi-eat  bell  of  St.  Paul's  the  citi- 
zens of  London  assembled  as  an  armed  host, 
animated  by  one  daring  spirit.  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement  they  fell  upon  the  unfortunate 
Jews,    and,    after   plundering   them,   massacred 
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above  500 — men,  women,  anil  cliiklrcn — in  colil  i  Londoners,  wlio  had  gladly  followed  lieicester 
blood.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  royal-  to  the  field.  This  burgher  militia  could  not 
ists  robbed  and  murdered  the  Jews  under  pre-  |  stand  against  the  trained  cavalry  of  the  prince, 
text  of  their  being  friends  to  the  barons;  and  the  j  who  chased  and  slew  them  by  heaps.  Eager  to 
barons'  party  did  the  like,  alleging  that  they  were  take  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the  insults  the  Lon- 
allied  with  the  king,  and  that  they  kept  Greek  doners  had  offered  his  mother,  Edward  spurred 
fire  hid  in  their  houses  in  order  to  destroy  the  forward,  regardless  of  the  inanceuvTes  of  the  other 
friends  of  liberty.'  divisions  of  the  royalist  army.     He  was  as  yet  a 


The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  in  favour  of 
the  royalists;  but  their  fortunes  changed  when 
they  advanced  to  the  southern  coast  and  endea- 
voured to  win  over  the  powerful  Cinque  poi-ts. 
Leicestei",  Avho  had  remained  quietly  in  London' 
organizing  his  forces,  at  length  marched  from  the 
capital  with  the  resolution  of  fighting  a  decisive 
battle.  He  found  the  king  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex 
— a  bad  position,  in  a  hollow — which  Henry,  re- 
lying on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not  quit 
on  the  eai-l's  approach.  Leicester  encamjied  on 
the  downs  about  two  miles  from  Lewes.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  14th  of  3Iay,  leaving  a 
strong  reserve  on  the  downs, 
he  descended  into  the  hollow. 
The  two  ai'mies  soon  joined 
battle.  On  the  king's  sidev/ere 
the  great  houses  of  Bigod  and 
Bohun,  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  kingdom,  the  Percys  witli 
theii"  warlike  borderers,  and 
from  beyr  nd  the  Borders,  John 
Comyn,  John  Baliol,  and  Ro- 
bert Bruce — names  that  were 
soon  to  appear  in  a  very  dif- 
fei'ent  drama.  On  the  earl's 
side  were  Gloucester,  Derbj^, 
Warenne,  the  Despensers,  Ro- 
bert de  Eoos,  William  Mar- 
mion,  Richard  Grey,  John 
Fitz-John,  Nicholas  Seagi-ave,  Godfrey  de  Lucy, 
John  de  Vescy,  and  others  of  noble  lineage 
and  gi-eat  estates.  Prince  Edward,  who  was 
destined  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  war  in 
the  slaughter  of  his  own  subjects,  began  the 
battle  by  falling  desperately   upon   a  body  of 


young  soldier,  and  the  experienced  and  skilful 
leader  of  the  barons  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his 
mistake.  Leicester  made  a  concentrated  attack 
on  the  king,  beat  him  most  completely,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  with  his  brother  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  John  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
before  the  prince  returned  from  his  headlong 
pm-suit.  When  Edward  arrived  at  the  field  of 
battle,  he  saw  it  covered  with  the  slain  of  his 
own  party,  and  leai-ned  that  his  father,  with 
many  nobles  besides  those  just  mentioned,  were 
in  Leicester's  hands,  and  shut  up  in  the  priory  of 
Lewes.    Before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was 


Lewes  PraoRY,  as  it  appeared  in  1773.- — Grose's  Aatiqiuties. 


charged  by  a  body  of  horse,  and  made  prisoner. 
The  Earl  Warenne,  with  the  king's  half-brothers, 
who  were  again  in  England,  fled  to  Pevensey, 
whence  they  escaped  to  the  Continent.''  The 
victory  of  the  barons  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
disgraced  by  cruelty,  but  it  is  said  to  have  cost 


'  Wykes.;  West.;  Dunst. 

2  "The  great  Clvmiac  priory  at  Southover,  commenced  in  1072 
and  completed  in  1078,  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  piety  or  supersti- 
tion of  William,  tlie  fii-st  Earl  de  Wan-en,  and  his  lady  Gun- 

dreda,  fifth  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror 

Its  walls  embraced  an  area  of  32  acres,  2  roods,  and  11  perches; 
and  fiom  the  only  description  of  it  tliat  remains— in  the  letter 
of  Portraarus  (published  in  Brown  Willis'  History  of  Mitral 
Abheys,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,i,  addre.=sed  to  his  employer- in  the  work 
of  its  destniction— it  is  evident  that  the  bmlding  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  magnificence  than  for  its  extent.  The 
length  of  the  church  was  150  ft.,  having  an  altitude  of  63  ft.; 
its  circumference  looS  ft.  It  was  supported  by  thirty-two  pUlars, 
Btanding  equally  from  the  walls,  eight  of  which  were  very  lofty, 
being  not  less  than  42  ft.  high,  13  ft.  thick,  and  45  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference; the  remaining  twenty -four  were  10  ft.  thick,  25  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  28  ft.  in  height.  The  belfry  was  placed 
over  the  centre  of  the  church  at  an  elevation  of  105  ft.,  and  was 
B-ipported  by  eight  lofty  pilUvis  above  mentioned.     The  roof 


over  the  high  altar  was  93  ft.  high.  The  steeple  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  church,  and  was  90  ft.  high ;  its  walls  were  10  ft. 
thick.  On  the  right  of  the  high  altar  was  a  vault,  suppox-ted  by 
four  pillars,  and  from  this  recess  there  branched  out  five  chapels, 
which  were  bounded  by  a  wall  70  yards  in  length.  A  higher 
vault,  supported  by  four  massy  pillai-s,  14  ft.  in  diameter  and 
45  ft.  in  circumfei-ence,  was  probably  on  the  left  side  of  the  high 
altar,  and  con-espondent  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  from 
which  branched  out  other  chapels  or  cells  of  the  monks.  The 
chapter  house  and  the  church  were  by  far  the  most  siilendid 
Ijortions  of  tliis  stately  pile.  In  the  former  were  interred  the 
remains  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery  and  of  his  coimtess, 
several  of  his  successors  in  the  barony,  and  some  distuiguished 
nobles,  moj-e  or  less  connected  with  the  establishment.  The 
latter  was  richly  adorned  by  the  painter  and  the  sculptor;  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  the  funeral  monu- 
ments by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  crowded." — Sussex  (in.- 
land,  by  James  Taylor. 

^  JIatt.  Far.;   n'i/tcs.;  West.;  Ckron.  Du.nst. 
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the  lives  of  more  than  5000  Englishmen,  who 
fell  on  the  field.  On  the  following  morning  a 
treaty,  or  the  "  Mise  of  Lewes,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  concluded.  It  was  agreed  that  Edward  and 
his  cousin  Henry,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  should  remain  as  hostages  for  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  the  whole  quarrel  should  be  again 
submitted  to  a  peaceful  arbitration.  But  Lei- 
cester, who  had  now  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
kept  both  the  king  and  his  bi'other  prisoners  as 
well  as  their  sons,  and,  feeling  his  own  greatness, 
began  to  be  less  tractable.  Although  the  pope 
excommunicated  him  and  his  party,  the  people 
regarded  the  sentence  with  indiiference ;  and 
many  of  the  nativ^e  clergy,  who  had  long  been 
disgusted  both  with  pope  and  king,  pi-aised  him 
in  their  sermons  as  the  reformer  of  abuses — the 
protector  of  the  oppressed — the  father  of  the  poor 
— the  saviour  of  his  country — the  avenger  of  the 
church.  Thus  supported,  and  indeed  carried  for- 
ward by  a  boundless  jDopularity,  he  soon  forced 
all  such  barons  as  held  out  for  the  king  to  sur- 
render their  castles,  and  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  their  peers.  These  men  were  condemned 
merely  to  short  periods  of  exile  in  Ireland;  not 
one  suffered  death,  or  chains,  or  forfeitui'e. 
Every  act  of  government  was  still  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  whose  captivity  was  made 
so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  and  who  was 
treated  with  every  outward  demonstration  of  re- 
spect. The  queen  had  retired  to  the  Continent 
before  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  having  busied 
herself  in  collecting  a  host  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
she  now  lay  at  Damme,  in  Flanders,  almost 
ready  to  cross  over  and  renew  the  civil  war. 
The  steps  taken  by  Leicester  show  at  once  his 


1  "  Tlie  year  1265  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  tiie 
annals  of  England.  The  barons,  indignaut  at  an  award  wliich 
imposed  obetUence  on  all  English  subjects,  without  affording 
them  safety,  again  turned  their  ai'ms  against  the  recreant  king. 
Two  of  the  unhapijy  and  inglorious  \ictories  of  civil  war  were 
achieved  by  the  vigorous  genius  of  Pi-ince  Edward ;  wliile,  on 
th3  other  hand,  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
fall,  set  the  example  of  an  extensive  reformation  in  the  frame  of 
parliament,  which,  though  his  authority  was  not  acknowledged 
by  the  pimctilious  adJierents  to  the  letter  and  forms  of  law,  was 
a^fterivartls  legally  adopted  by  Edward,  and  rendered  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  year  the  model  of  the  British  parliament,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  affected  tlie  constitution  of  all  otlier  represen- 
tative assemblies.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  practical 
discovery  of  popular  representation.  The  particulars  of  the  war 
are  faintly  discerned  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  centimes. 
The  reformation  of  parliament,  which  first  afforded  proof  fiom 
e.xperience,  that  liberty,  order,  greatness,  power,  and  wealth, 
are  capable  of  being  blended  together  in  a  degree  of  harmony 
which  the  wisest  men  had  not  before  believed  to  be  possible, 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." — Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Hist,  of  Eacj.,  vol.  i.  jj.  2S6. 

2  Of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  M.  Guizot  remarks : — 
"  Previous  to  the  Norman  conquest,  many  were  licli,  populous, 
important;  their  inhabitants  were  seen  taking  jiait  iu  national 
events;  the  citizens  of  Cantei-bury  appeared,  under  Ethelred  II., 
iu  the  county  court,  and  those  of  London  concurred  in  the  eleo- 
tiou  of  sevei-al  Itings.     Nevertheless  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 


entire  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  nation, 
and  his  personal  bravery  and  activity.  He  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  the  country — from 
castles  and  towns,  cities  imd  boroughs — to  meet 
in  arms  on  Barham  Downs,  and  having  encamped 
them  there,  he  threw  himself  among  the  mariners 
of  England,  and,  taking  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
cruised  between  the  English  and  Flemish  coasts 
to  meet  the  invaders  at  sea.  But  the  queen's 
fleet  never  ventured  out  of  port,  her  land  forces 
disbanded,  and  that  enterprise  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  i-uin  of  Leicester  was  eflecled  by  very  dif- 
fei'ent  means.  Confident  in  his  talents  and  po- 
pularity, he  ventured  to  display  too  mai-ked  a 
superiority  above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause; 
this  excited  hostile  feelings  in  several  of  the 
barons,  whose  jealousies  and  pretensions  were 
skilfully  worked  upon  by  Prince  Edward,  who 
had  by  this  time  been  removed  from  Dover 
Castle,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  placed,  with  his  father,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  considerable  personal  liberty, 
by  the  order  of  a  parliament  which  Leicester  had 
summoned  expressly  to  consider  his  case,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  (1265);'  and  which 
is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  constitution 
as  the  first  in  which  we  have  certain  evidence  of 
the  appearance  of  representatives  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs."  The  Earl  of  Derby  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  prince,  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Montfort, 
and  then,  by  means  of  his  brother,  Thomas  de 
Clare,  who  had  been  placed  about  the  prince's 
person,  concerted  a  plan  for  releasing  Edward. 
This  plan  was  successful;  and  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsunweek  the  prince  escaped  on  a  fleet  horse 


towns  never  sent  deputies  to  the  Saxon  Witenagemot;  their 
rights  were  confined  within  the  circuit  of  their  walls,  and  when 
they  mingled  in  public  affairs,  it  was  in  a  casual  and  irregular 
way,  without  having  a  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  govern- 
ment by  any  institution — any  permanent  custom. 

"After  the  Conquest,  the  decline  of  the  towns  was  great; 
commerce,  the  source  of  their  wealth,  suffered  most  of  all  by  the 
disorder  and  oppression  that  followed;  York  fell  in  a  short  time 
from  1607  houses  to  967;  Oxford  from  720  to  243;  Checter  from 
1S7  to  282;  Derby  from  243  to  140,  &o.  In  losing  their  impor- 
tance they  lost  also  their  rights;  and  the  lord,  whether  the 
king  or  some  other,  within  whose  domain  they  were  situate,  dis- 
posed almost  at  his  absolute  will  of  the  property  and  fortunes 
of  their  inhabitants. 

"  Dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  they  gradually  recovered; 
from  that  prince  the  city  of  London  received  its  first  charter, 
and  some  articles  prove  that  it  had  not  lost  all  its  ancient  liber- 
ties. Under  Henry  II.— a  priace  who  applied  himself  to  the 
establishment  of  order — the  towais  advanced  more  rapidly;  in 
.several  the  inhabitants  acquired  from  their  lord  the  ownership 
of  the  ground  on  wliich  they  stood,  and  redeemed  the  individual 
tributes  he  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them  by  a  fixed  impost,  and 
by  holding  then-  town  in  fee-farm,  a  kind  of  tenme  analogous 
to  that  of  socage.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  a  corpora- 
tion, sometimes  received  a  charter,  and  thus  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  the  miuiicipal  government.  Grants  of  charters  became 
frequent,  dating  from  the  reign  of  King  Jolm.'— i'ssai*  sar 
rHistoire  de  France. 
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which  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  joined  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow,  where  the  royal 
banner  was  raised.  The  prince  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  respect  the  charters,  govern 
according  to  law,  and  exjiel  foreigners;  and  it 
was  ujwn  these  expx-ess  conditions  that  Glouces- 
ter surrendered  to  him  the  command  of  the 
ti'oops.  This  earl  was  a  vain,  weak  young  man, 
but  his  jealous  f  ui-y  against  Leicester  could  not 
blind  him  to  the  obvious  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
nobility  would  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  royal 
cause  unless  their  attachment  to  constitutional 
liberty  were  gratified  by  such  pledges. 

About  the  same  time  Earl  AVarenne,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Lewes,  landed  in  South 
Wales  with  120  knights  and  a  troop  of  archers; 
and  other  royalist  chiefs  rose  in  diffei-ent  parts 
of  the  country,  according  to  a  plan  which  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  militai-y  sagacity 
of  Prince  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  keep- 
ing good  hold  of  the  king,  remained  at  Hereford, 
while  his  eldest  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  was  in  Sussex.  The  object  of 
the  prince  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these 
separated  forces,  and  to  keep  the  earl  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn.  Edward  destroyed  all  the 
bridges  and  boats  on  that  river  and  secured  the 
fords;  but,  after  some  skilful  manoeuvres,  the 
earl  crossed  the  Severn  and  encamped  near  Wor- 
cester, where  he  expected  his  son  would  join  him. 
But  Simon's  conduct  in  war 
was  not  equal  to  his  father's,  -^v  ^ 

for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  -     "T 

surprised  by  night  near  Ken- 
ilworth,  where  Edward  took  :_ 

his  horses  and  treasure,  and 
most  of  his  knights,  and  forced 
him  to  take  refuge,  almost 
naked,  in  the  castle  there,  the 
principal  i-esidence  of  the  De 
JSIontfort  family.  The  earl, 
still  hoping  to  meet  his  son's 
forces,  advanced  to  Evesham, 
on  the  river  Avon.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, as  he  looked  towards 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of 
Kenil worth,  he  saw  his  own 
standards  advancing.  His  joy, 
however,  was  but  momentary ; 
for  he  dia-overed,  when  too 
late  to  retreat,  that  they  were 
his  son's  banners  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  he 
saw  the  heads  of  columns  showing  themselves  on 
either  flank  and  in  his  rear.  These  well-con- 
ceived combined  movements  had  been  executed 
with  unusual  pi-ecision — the  earl  was  surrounded 
— every  road  was  blocked  up.     As  he  observed 


the  skilful  way  in  which  the  hostile  forces  were 
dispo.setl,  he  uttered  the  complaint  so  often  used 
by  old  genei-als — "They  have  learned  from  me 
the  art  of  wai-;"  and  then,  it  is  said,  he  added, 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see 
our  bodies  are  Prince  Edward's."  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  duties  of  the  commander, 
but  marshalled  his  men  in  the  best  manner.  He 
then  spent  a  short  time  in  jirayer  and  took  the 
sacrament,  as  was  his  wont,  before  going  into 
battle.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
road  to  Kenilworth,  he  formed  in  a  solid  circle 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  sevei'al  times  re- 
pulsed the  charges  of  his  foes,  who  gradually 
closed  round  him,  attacking  at  all  points.  The 
king  being  in  the  earl's  camp  when  the  royalists 
appeared,  was  encased  in  armoui^  which  concealed 
his  featui*es,  and  was  put  upon  a  war-horse.  In 
one  of  the  charges  the  imbecile  old  man  was  dis- 
mounted, and  in  danger  of  being  .slain,  but  he 
cried  out,  "  Hold  your  hand,  I  am  Harry  of  Win- 
chester," and  the  prince,  who  happened  to  be 
near,  ran  to  his  rescue  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  melee.  Leicester's  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  but  the  earl  rose  unhurt  from  his  fall,  and 
fought  bravely  on  foot.  A  body  of  Welsh  were 
broken  and  fled,  and  the  number  of  his  enemies 
still  seemed  to  increase  on  all  sides.  He  then 
asked  the  royalists  if  they  gave  quarter?  and  was 
told  that  there  was  no  quarter  for  traitors.     His 
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gallant  son  Henry  was  killed  before  his  eyes,  the 
bravest  and  best  of   his  friends   fell  in  heaps 

1  The  manor  of  Kenilworth  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown ; 
its  castle  was  demolished  in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Canute  the  Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ,  bmlt  here  a  strong  castle,  and 
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aroimd  him,  and  at  last  tlie  great  carl  himself 
died  with  his  sword  iu  his  hand.^ 

The  hatred  of  the  royalists  was  too  much  in- 
flamed to  admit  of  the  humanities  and  usages  of 
chivalry.  No  prisoners  were  taken;  the  slaugh- 
ter, usually  confined  to  the  "  meaner  sort,"  who 
could  not  pay  ransom,  was  extended  to  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest,  and  all  the  barons  and 
knights  of  Leicester's  party,  to  the  number  of  180, 
were  despatched.^  After  the  battle  the  corpse  of 
Leicester  was  brutally  mangled,  and  treated  with 
every  kind  of  indignity ;  but  by  the  people  his 
memory  was  affectionately  cherished,  and  long 
after  he  was  spoken  of  among  them  under  the 
title  of  "  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous." 

After  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham,  the 
king,  resuming  the  sceptre,  went  to  Warwick, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  who,  with  many  other  prisoners 
taken  by  Leicester  at  Lewes,  now  first  recovered 
his  liberty.  Early  in  the  next  month,  on  the 
-  "  feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Edward,"  a  par- 
liament assembled  at  Winchester.  Here  it  was 
seen  that,  even  in  the  moment  of  success,  the 
king  could  not  venture  to  revoke  any  pai't  of  the 
Great  Charter,  His  victory  had  been  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  English  barons,  who,  generally 

founded  a  monastery  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it.  The  tower  called  Cajsar's  is  of  tlie  Norman  pe- 
riod ;  the  mai?sive  walls  are  in  some  parts  16  ft.  in  thickness. 
Large  additions  made  by  John  of  Gaunt  are  disthiguishod  by 
the  title  of  Lancaster  buildings.  Subsequent  additions,  called 
Leicester  buildings,  comprise  the  remains  of  a  noble  banqueting 
hall,  called  the  White  Hall,  86  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide ;  and  the 
Gate-house.  The.se  are  aU  shown  in  the  accompanying  view, 
together  with  one  uf  the  towers  belongingto  the  mural  boundary, 
called  Luns  Tower. 

1  Contin.  Matt.  Par.;  M.  West.;  Chron.  Ma'droa.;  Citron.  Dun^t. 
"  Though  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain — his  lifeless  remains  out- 
raged— liis  acts  branded  as  those  of  an  u.surper — and  his  name, 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  powerful,  was  distinguished  only  by 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  the  praise  of  the  learned — yet,  in 
spite  of  authority  and  prejudice,  his  bold  and  fortimate  inno- 
vation svu-vived. 

' '  When  the  barons  originally  took  up  arms  against  John,  they 
exercised  the  indisputable  right  of  I'csistance  to  oppression. 
They  gave  a  wholesome  wai'ning  to  sovereigns,  and  breathed 
into  the  hearts  of  nations  a  high  sense  of  their  rights.  But  in 
tills  first  stage  they  knew  not  how  to  impx'ove  their  victory; 
they  took  no  securities,  and  made  no  lasting  provision  for  the 
time  to  come.  Both  pai'ties  might  have  won  successive  victoiy 
with  no  other  frait  than  alternate  tyranny. 

"  In  the  second  stage  of  the  contest  the  national  leadei'S  ob- 
tained, in  the  Great  Charter,  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  mankind;  and  some  provisions  which,  by  reserving  to  a  na- 
tional assembly  the  power  over  many  taxes,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  and  effective  control  over  the  crown.  Still  the 
means  of  redressing  grievances  cliiefly  lay  in  an  appeal  to  arms 
— a  coai'se  and  perilous  expedient,  wliich,  however  justifiable  by 
an  extreme  necessity,  is  always  of  uncertain  issue,  and  of  which 
the  frequent  re^ietition  is  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  order 
of  human  society.  Such  were  the  plans  of  government  in  the 
Great  Charter,  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  mise  or  agree- 
ment of  Lewes. 

"  The  third  epoch  is  distinguished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  assembly,  which  was  on  ordinary  occasions  capable 
of  checking  the  prerogative  by  a  quiet  and  constant  action,  yet 
strong  enough  to  oppose  it  more  decisively  if  no  other  means  of 


speaking,  had  concurred  iu  the  former  measures 
against  his  faithless  government,  and  whose  op- 
position to  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  too  gi^eat  power 
had  in  no  sense  weakened  their  love  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  or  their  hatred  of  an  absolute 
king.  Led  away,  however,  by  personal  animo- 
sities, the  parliament  of  Winchester  passed  some' 
severe  sentences  against  the  family  and  partizans 
of  the  late  earl,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don of  their  charter. 

A  desperate  resistance  was  thus  provoked,  and 
successive  insurrections  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  associates  maintained  themselves  for  a  long 
time  in  the  isles  of  Ely  and  Axholm;  the  Cinque 
ports  refused  to  submit;  the  castle  of  Kenilworth 
defied  several  royal  armies;  and  Adam  Gourdon, 
a  most  warlike  baron,  maintained  himself  in  the 
forests  of  Hamjishire.  Prince  Edward's  valour 
and  ability  had  full  occupation  for  nearly  two 
yeai's,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  relax 
the  severity  of  government,  and  grant  easier 
terms  to  the  vanquished,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  internal  tranquillity.  With  this 
view  a  committee  was  appointed  of  twelve  bi- 
shops and  barons,  and  their  award,  called  the 
"  Dictum  de  Kenilworth,"  was  confirmed  by  the 


preventing  tyranny  should  be  left.  Hence  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  the  new  constitution  given  to  parliament  by  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Hence  also  arose  the  necessity  under  which  the 
succeeding  kuig,  with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  fomid  liimself  of 
adopting  this  precedent  from  a  hated  usurjier.  It  would  have 
been  vain  to  have  legally  strengthened  parliament  against  the 
crown,  unless  it  had  been  actually  strengthened  by  widening  its 
foundations,  by  rendering  it  a  bond  of  union  between  orders 
of  men  jealous  of  each  other,  and  by  multiiilying  its  ijotuts  of 
contact  with  the  people — the  sole  allies  from  whom  succoui-  coulil 
be  hoped.  The  introduction  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
into  the  legislature,  by  its  continuance  in  circumstances  so 
apparently  inauspicious,  showed  how  exactly  it  suited  the  ne- 
cessities and  demands  of  society  at  that  moment.  No  sooner 
had  events  thrown  forward  the  measure,  than  its  fitness  to  the 
state  of  the  commiuiity  became  apparent.  It  is  often  thus  that 
in  the  clamoiu's  of  men  for  a  succession  of  objects,  society,  by  a 
sort  of  elective  attraction,  seems  to  select  from  among  them 
what  has  an  affinity  with  itself,  and  what  easily  combines  with 
it  in  its  state  at  the  time.  The  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the 
legislature  thus  stood  the  test  which  discriminates  visionary 
prospects  from  necessary  repair  and  prudent  reformation.  It 
would  be  nowise  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  De  Montfort,  by  this  novelty,  paid  court 
to  the  lower  orders  to  gain  allies  against  the  nobUity— the  sm-- 
mise  of  one  ancient  chronicler,  eagerly  adopted  by  several  modern 
historians.  That  he  might  entertain  such  a  project  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  is  by  no  means  improbable.  To  ascribe  to 
him  a  more  extensive  foresight  would  be  unreasonable  in  times 
better  than  his.  If  the  supposition  could  be  substantiated,  it 
would  only  prove  more  clearly  that  his  ambition  was  guided  by 
sagacity— tliat  he  saw  the  part  of  society  that  was  growing  in 
strength,  and  with  which  a  provident  government  ought  to  seek 
an  alliance— that,  amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  of  popular 
complaint,  he  had  learned  the  art  of  deciphering  its  often  way- 
ward language,  and  of  discriminatrng  the  clamour  of  a  moment 
from  demands  rooted  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  society." 
— Mackintosh. 

2  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  knights  who  were  found  breathing  after 
the  carnage  were  permitted  to  live,  or,  at  least,  to  have  that 
chance  of  living  which  their  wounds  allowed. 
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king  ami  parliament.  The  Eai-l  of  (Jloiioestcr, 
whose  personal  quarrel  with  Leicester  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  baronial 
oligarcliy  and  the  restoration  of  Henry,  quar- 
relled with  the  king  and  once  more  took  up  arms, 
alleging  that  even  the  "  Dictum  de  Kenihvorth  " 
was  loo  harsh,  and  that  the  court  was  seeking  to 
infringe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and  breaking 
the  promises  given  on  the  field  of  Evesham.  The 
dissatisfied  Londoners  made  common  cause  with 
liim,  and  received  him  within  their  walls;  but 
losing  heart  at  the  approach  of  the  king's  army, 
Gloucester  opened  negotiations,  and  submitted  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  full  pardon  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  com])ounded  for 
a  fine  of  25,000  marks.  The  pope  most  laudably 
laboured  to  ditfiise  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  mo- 
deration; and  the  gallantry  and  generosity  shown 
by  Prince  Edward  on  one  occasion  did  more  in 
subduing  opposition  than  a  hundred  executions 
on  the  scallbld  could  have  done.  In  a  battle, 
fought  in  a  wood  near  Alton,  the  prince  engaged 
Adam  Gourdon  hand  to  hand,  and  vanquished 
that  redoubtable  knight  in  fair  single  combat. 
When  Adam  was  brought  to  the  ground,  instead 
of  despatching  him,  he  generously  gave  him  his 
life.  On  that  very  niglit  he  introduced  him  to 
the  queen  at  Guildford,  procm-ed  him  his  pardon, 
received  him  into  his  own  esjjecial  favour,  and 
was  from  that  time  forward  most  faithfully  served 
by  Sir  Adam.' 
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'  Contin.  Matt.  Par. 

'^  "  It  is  curious  that  in  the  most  disturbed  period  of  this  tur- 
bulent reign,  wlien  ignorance  seemed  to  be  thickening  and  the 
human  intellect  to  decline,  there  was  written  and  given  to  the 
world  the  best  treatise  uijon  law  of  which  England  could  boast 
till  the  publication  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century .  *■  It  would  have  been  very  gratifyi  ng  to  me 
if  this  work  could  have  been  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any  of  the 
chancellors  whose  lives  have  been  noticed.  The  author,  usually 
styled  Uenry  de  Bracton,  has  gone  by  the  names  of  Brycton, 
Britton,  Briton,  Breton,  and  Brets;  and  some  have  doubted 
whether  all  these  names  are  not  imaginary.  From  the  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  the  familiar  knowledge  he  displays  of  the 
l^)mau  law,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  who  had 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  as  he  was 
likely  to  gain  advancement  from  liis  extraordinary  proficiency, 
he  may  have  been  one  of  those  whom  I  have  commemorated, 
although  I  must  confess  he  rather  speaks  the  language  likely  to 
come  from  a  disappoiutel  practitioner  than  of  a  chancellor  who 
had  been  liimself  in  the  habit  of  making  judges.  For  compre- 
hensiveness, for  lucid  arrangement,  for  logical  precision,  this 
author  was  unrivalled  during  many  ages.  Littleton's  work  on 
Tenures,  which  illustrated  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  ajjproaches 
Bracton;  but  how  barbarous  in  comxjarison  are  the  Commentaries 
of  Lord  Coke,  and  the  law  treatises  of  Ilale  and  Hawkins ! " — 
Campbell's  iirt.s  of  the  Chaacedors. 

*  "  I  cannot  conclude  the  jiresent  chapter  without  observing 
one  most  prominent  and  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
constitution  of  England  and  that  of  every  other  country  in 
Europe;  I  mean  its  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  k  wor  nobility, 

*  "  This  book  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  1262 
and  1267,  for  it  cites  a  case  decided  in  the  47th  of  Henry  III., 
and  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  statute  of  Marleridge,  which 
passed  in  the  S2d  of  Henry  III." 


On  the  ISth  of  November,  two 
years  and  three  months  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  the  king,  in  parliament  at 
Marlborough,  adopted  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
enacted  other  good  law.s.'  Thus  all  resistance 
was  disarjucd,  and  the  patriots  or  the  outlaws  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  who  were  the  last  to  submit, 
threw  down  tlieir  ai-ms  and  accei)ted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  "Dictum  of  Kenihvorth."  As  soon  as 
tlie  country  was  thoroughly  tranquillized.  Prince 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  took  the  cros.s,  in 
which  they  were  followed  by  nearly  150  Eugli.sh 
lords  and  knights.  Having  taken  many  precau- 
tionary measures  in  case  his  father  should  die  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  having  most  wisely  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  new  charter,  with  the  restoration  of 
then-  liberties,  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  a 
free  pardon  to  a  few  nobles  who  still  lay  under 
the  king's  ban,  Edward  departed  with  his  wife, 
Eleanoi-,  his  cousin  Henry,  and  his  knights,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1270.  Many  of  the  choicest 
chivalry  of  England  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on 
the  Syrian  shore;  but  the  fate  of  Henry  d'Al- 
maine,  as  they  called  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  more  tragical,  as  well  as  much  more 
unusual.  He  was  assassinated  in  a  church  at 
Viterbo,  in  Italy,  by  his  two  cousins,  Simon  and 
Guy  de  Montfort,  who,  with  their  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Leicestei*,  King  Henry's  own  sister, 
had  been  driven  out  of  England,  and  who  consi- 


or  those  whom  we  denominate  the  gentry.  In  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  tlie  api>ellatiou»  Of 
nobleman  and  gentleman  are  synonymous.  Those  entitled  to 
bear  them  by  descent,  by  tenure  of  land,  by  office,  or  royal 
creation,  have  fonned  a  class  distinguished  by  privileges  inherent 
in  their  blood  from  ordinary  freemen.  Marx'iage  with  noble 
families,  or  the  purchase  of  military  fiefs,  or  the  participation  of 
many  civil  offices  were,  more  or  less,  interdicted  to  the  commons 
of  France  and  the  Empire.  Of  these  restrictions,  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  was  ever  known  in  England.  The  law  h^a 
never  taken  notice  of  gentlemen.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ranks  below  the  peerage  was, 
to  every  essential  pui-pose,  as  complete  as  at  present.  Compare 
two  writers  nearly  contemjiorary — Bracton  with  Beaumanoir — 
and  mark  how  the  customs  of  England  are  distinguishable  in 
this  respect.  The  Frenchman  ranges  the  people  luider  three 
divisions — the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servUe;  our  comitryman 
has  no  generic  class  but  freedom  and  villenage.  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage;  nor  have  the  children 
even  of  a  peer  been  ever  deemed  to  lose  any  jirivUege  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  commoner.  The  purchase  of  lands  held  by  kniglit 
service  wiis  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A  few  privileges  indeed 
were  confined  to  those  wlio  had  received  knighthood.  But  upon 
the  whole  there  was  a  virtual  equality  of  rights  among  all  the 
commoners  of  England.  What  is  most  i^articular  is,  that  the 
peei'ago  itself  imparts  no  jirivilcge  except  to  its  actual  possessor. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  part,  perliaps,  of  our  constitution  so  admir- 
able as  this  equality  of  civil  rights;  this  isoywmia  which  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  only  hojied  to  find  in  democratical 
government.  From  the  beginning  our  law  h;is  been  no  respecter 
of  pereons.  .  .  .  It  is,  I  am  finnly  perauadcd,  to  this  pecu- 
liarly democratical  character  of  the  English  monarchy,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  its  long  jierraanence,  its  regular  improvement, 
and  its  present  vigour." — HaUara's  State  o/  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  vpl.  ii.  i)p.  476-47vi. 
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dered  tlie  King  of  the  Eomans  as  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  their  house.  That  vain  old  man,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  was  rejoicing  in  the  pos- 
session or  disphiy  of  a  young  German  bride,  and 
was  still  flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  the 
imperial  crown,  when  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  his  son  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.     He  did  not  long  survive  the  shock;  he 


died  in  the  month  of  December,  1271;  and  in  the 
following  winter  his  brother,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, followed  him  to  the  grave,  expiring  at 
Westminster,  after  a  long  illness  and  great  de- 
monstrations of  piety,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund, 
the  16th  of  November,  1272.  Henry  had  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  and  had  been  fifty-six  years  a 
king — at  least  in  name. 


CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1272—1290. 


EDWARD  I.,  SURNAMED  LONGSHANKS. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1272— DEATH,  AD.  1337. 

Prince  Edward  proclaimed  kin^  during  his  absence — His  romantic  exploits  in  Syria— Attempt  to  assassinate  him 
—His  return  homeward— His  tournament  with  the  Count  of  Chalons— His  coronation  feast  in  London— The 
Jews  iu  England  robbed  and  cruelly  persecuted — Edward's  expedients  to  raise  money — His  design  to  reduce 
Britain  into  one  kingdom— State  of  Wales  at  his  accession— He  invades  Wales— The  Welsh  submit— Their 
subsequent  rebellion— Edward  again  invades  Wales— Llewellyn  the  Welsh  prince  slain— His  brotlier  David 
executed — Wales  reduced  to  an  English  province — Affairs  of  Scotland — Pi,eign  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland — 
His  contentions  with  the  pope— His  alliance  with  England— Feud  of  the  Scottish  families  of  Bisset  and 
Athole— Assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Athole— Appeal  of  Bisset  from  Alexander  II.  to  the  King  of  England  as 
lord  paramount — Consequences  of  this  appeal — Death  and  character  of  Alexander  II. — Succeeded  by  Alexander 
III.- — Contentions  of  the  Scottish  nobles  during  his  minority —Interferences  of  the  King  of  England  with  the 
Scottish  government— Revolutions  they  occasioned — Scotland  invaded  by  the  Norwegians— Their  fleet  shat- 
tered by  a  storm— They  are  defeated  at  Largs— Intercourse  between  Alexander  III.  and  the  King  of  England 
—Mortality  in  Alexander's  family— His  own  sudden  death  at  Burntisland— His  daughter  Margaret  proclaimed 
Queen — Feuds  and  compacts  of  the  Scottish  nobility  under  her  minority — Edward  I.  contracta  his  son  to 
Margaret — She  dies  on  her  passage  from  Norway  to  Scotland. 


ROM  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster the  barons,  who  had  at- 
tended his  father's  funeral,  went 
to  the  new  temple  and  proclaimed 
the  absent  Edward  by  the  style  of 
"King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, and  Duke  of  Aquitaine."  This  was  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  November,  four  days  after 
Lhe  demise  of  Henry.     A  new  great  seal   was 


made;  Walter  de  Merton  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor; Walter  GiflFord,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  a  surviving  son  of  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
assumed  conjointly  the  office  of  guardians  or  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom;  and  such  wise  measures 
were  taken  that  the  public  peace  was  in  no  way 
disturbed ;  and  the  accession  of  Edward,  though 
he  was  far  away,  and  exposed  to  the  chances  of 


Gr.KAT  Seal  of  Edward  I.' 


war  and  shipwreck,  was  more  tranquil  than  that 
01  any  preceding  king  since  the  Conquest. 

When  Edward  departed   on  the   crusade  he 

Vol.  I. 


found  that  the  French  king,  instead  of  sailing 


'  This  seal  measures  4  inches  in  diameter. 
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for  Syria  or  Palestine,  lunl  turncil  asiile  to  attuok 
the  Mussulinan  King  or  Hey  of  Tunis.  The 
Kings  of  Sicily  had  some  old  claims  to  tribute 
from  this  African  state,  and  the  Italian  crown, 
after  hovering  over  the  heads  of  so  many  j)rinces, 
had  at  last  settled  on  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  won  it  from 
Manfred,  the  iileL^itimate  Swal>ian,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Grandella,  fought  near  Benevento,  in  the 
year  I2(J6.  This  Charles  w:ia  the  ferocious,  un- 
worthy brother  of  the  amiable  Louis  IX.;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that,  for  his  own  seltish 
ambition  and  interests,  lie  craftily  induced  the 
French  king  to  turn  his  arms  against  Tunis; 
though  it  is  also  probable  that  tlie  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  wealth  of  that  city  acted  as  a 
strong  tenijitation  with  the  crusaders  in  general. 
Louis  landed  on  the  African  shore  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  and  took  the  camj)  and  town  of  Cai*- 
thage;  but  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  even  of  wholesome  water, 
and  the  pestilential  miasmata  from  bogs  and 
swamps,  soon  caused  dreadful  maladies  among 
his  host.  The  king  himself  was  attacked  by  a 
fatal  dysentery,  and  he  laid  himself  down  to  die 
among  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient  Car- 
thage. 

When  Prince  Edward  arrived,  he  found  that 
Louis  was  dead,  and  that  more  than  half  of  his 
army  had  perished  by  disease.  The  survivors 
had,  however,  made  advantageous  terms  with 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  showed  little  inclination 
to  leave  that  country  and  encounter  fresh  dan- 
gers in  Palestine.  The  English  then  re-crossed 
the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily  (a  short  voyage  of 
150  miles);  but  Edward  would  uot  renounce  his 
project,  or  return  home.  He  passed  the  winter 
at  Trapani,  vowing  that,  though  all  his  soldiers 
should  desert  him,  he  would  go  to  Acre  attended 
only  by  Fowen,  his  groom.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing sja-ing  he  set  sail  from  Sicily,  and  he  landed 
at  Acre,'  which  was  now  almost  the  only  residue 
of  the  crusader.s'  conquests  in  the  East,  with  a 
force  which  did  uot  exceed  1000  men.  But  the 
fame  of  Richard  was  still  bright  on  those  shores ; 


'  'Akka,  under  the  name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  played  an  emi- 
nent part  in  the  Crusades,  especially  when,  after  being  taken  in 
ns7,  by  Saladiu,  it  fell  ijito  the  hands  of  the  Cliristians  four 
years  later.  The  latter  kept  possession  for  100  years  of  this 
strong  key  to  the  land.  In  the  beginning  of  this  j)eriod,  Jeru- 
salem declined  a  little  from  its  high  station,  and  'Akka  incrca-sod 
in  greatness  and  power,  to  a  degree  no  otlier  city  in  Palestine 
ever  attained.  Then  the  haven  of  'Akka  was  crowded  with 
ships  from  all  the  commercial  nations  in  Europe.  I'he  pUgrim 
hordes  first  stepped  ashore  on  its  pier.  Mighty  kings  and  princes 
gathered  their  treasures  within  its  walls,  and  ailorned  the  fair 
city  with  splendid  churclies  and  palaces.  Othei-s  again,  such  as 
IJi-jhard  Cceur  de  Lion  of  England,  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
and  St.  Louis,  fortified  it  with  almost  impregnable  %valls  and 
ramparts.  During  that  period  the  Templars,  the  Ilospitallers, 
tlie  German  Brethren  of  the  Cross,  and  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus, 
ruled  in  'Akka  with  a  high  hand.     In  V20J,  indeed,  it  was  at- 


and,  while  the  Mrdiometans  trembKnl,  the  Chris- 
tians gathered  round  the  standiu-d  of  the  succes- 
sor of  Lion-heart,  to  whom  Edward  was  scarcely 
inferior  in  physical  strength  and  courage,  wliile 
he  was  his  superior  in  cfiolne.ss  and  policy.  Bon- 
docar,  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  who  had  prepared 
to  take  Acre  by  a.ssault,  immediately  retreated 
from  its  vicinity,  and,  cri)ssing  the  desert,  went 
into  Egypt.  Edward  advanced,  and  obtained 
temj)orary  possession  of  Nazaieth,  which  was 
taken  by  stonn.  The  prince,  and  many  of  the 
English  with  him,  were  soon  after  attacked  with 
sickness,  and  returned  to  Acre,  where  they  lin- 
gered some  fifteen  months,  doing  little  or  nothing; 
for  the  first  enthusiasm  among  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians had  subsided  upon  seeing  that  Edward  had 
scarcely  any  money,  and  received  no  reinforce- 
ments. The  Engli.sh  chivaliy  distinguislied  it- 
self by  many  feats  of  arms,  and  revived  the  glory 
of  the  national  name;  but,  after  all,  the  only  other 
solid  advantages  gained  were  the  capture  of  two 
castles  and  the  surprise  and  partial  plunder  of  a 
caravan.  The  Mahometans  were  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  Acre,  which,  chiefly  by  Ed- 
ward's means,  was  so  fortified  as  to  be  enabled 
to  defy  them  for  twenty  years  longer,  when  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt  took  it  and  drove  the  cru- 
saders and  their  descendants  from  every  part  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Edward  on  his  side  was  always 
too  weak  to  attempt  any  extensive  operations. 
His  presence,  however,  both  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed the  Turks,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  assassination.  The  Emir  of 
Jaffa,  under  jjretence  of  embracing  the  Christian 
religion,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish prince,  and  gradually  gained  his  confidence. 
The  emir  sent  letters  and  presents,  till  his  mes- 
sengers were  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  with- 
out examination  or  susjiicion.  On  the  Friday 
of  Whitsuuweek,  aliout  the  hour  of  vespers,  as 
Edward  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  nothing 
on  him  but  a  loose  robe,  the  emir's  messenger 
made  his  usual  salam  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment :  he  was  admitted;  and  as  he  knelt  and  i>re- 
sented  a  letter  with  one  hand,  he  drew  a  con- 


tacked,  and  even  besieged  till  1272,  by  Bondocar,  King  of  Egyi)t; 
but  Henri  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  managed  to  make 
peace  with  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire.  But  the  year 
1291  put  an  end  for  ever  to  'Akka's  power.  After  a  bloody 
combat,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  El-Ashraf,  chief  of  the 
Saracens.  The  whole  Christian  population  was  barbarously 
iua.ss;icred,  excepting  a  few  who  escaped  to  the  ships.  The  city 
was  set  on  fire,  and  with  it  fell  the  sway  of  the  Cliristians  in 
Palestine.  Dapjxjr,  in  his  descriijtion  of  its  destruction,  quotes 
the  remark  of  a  writer,  who  says — •'  All  the  elements  seem  to 
li.ave  uiJted  their  jxjwere  to  annihilate  this  citj';  the  very  soil 
was  stained  with  the  Vjlood  of  its  iidiabitants;  the  waters  swal- 
lowed them  up  alive;  the  flames  in  a  very  short  time  reduceii 
those  splendid  buildings  to  ashes,  and  the  inhabitants  were  suf- 
focated by  the  clouds  of  vajwur  and  smoke  which  rose  from  the 
conflagration."  — Van  de  Velde's  St/ria  and  Palestine,  vol.  i. 
p.  273. 
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ccaled  dagger  with  the  other,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  prince's  heart.  Edward,  thongh  wonnded, 
caught  the  murderer  in  his  iron 
grasp,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  desjiatched  him  with  his 
own  weapon.  The  prince's  wound 
was  not  deep,  but  the  dagger  had 
been  smeared  with  poison  :  wlien 
he  learned  this  fact,  he  raade  his 
will,  and  gave  himself  up  as  lost. 
The  English  soldiers  would  have 
taken  a  horrid  vengeance  upon 
the  poor  Turks  in  their  power, 
but  he  restrained  their  fury,  and 
made  them  reflect  on  what  might 
befall  the  helpless  Christian  pil- 
grims then  at  Jerusalem.  For- 
tunately there  was  at  Acre  an 
English  surgeon  with  skill  and 
nei've  enough  to  pare  away  the 
sides  of  the  wound ;  and  the 
grand-master  of  the  Templars 
sent  some  precious  drugs  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  venom.  The 
piety,  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  loving  wife,  Eleanor,  may 
have  contributed  very  efl'ectu- 
ally  to  his  cure,  but  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  that 
she  sucked  the  poison  from  her 
husband's  wound.' 

Henry  had  already  implored 
his  son  to  return  to  England, 
and  now  Edward  gladly  listened 
to  proposals  of  peace  made  by 
the  sultan,  who  was  so  much  en- 
gaged with  other  wars  in  the 
interior  as  to  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  on  the  coast.  A  ti'uce 
was  therefore  concluded  for  ten 
years,  and  then  Edwai'd  .sailed  again  for  Sicily. 
Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  prince  to  Palestine,  had  been  re- 
called some  months  before  from  Acre  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  At  Ti'apani,  Edward 
received  an  earnest  invitation  from  this  old  com- 
panion and  steadfast  friend,  now  Gregory  X.,  to 


Effigy  of  Eleanor, 
From  her  tortib  in 


visit  him  at  Rome.  The  prince  crossed  the  Fuvo 
of  Messina  to  ti-avel  by  land  through  the  Italian 
peninsula.  At  a  mountain  villagu 
in  Calabria  he  met  messengers, 
by  whom  he  was  informed,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  By  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1273,  he  was  at  Rome; 
but  his  friend,  the  pope,  being 
absent,  he  stayed  only  two  days 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  then 
tunaed  aside  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  the  pope  received  him 
with  honour  and  affection.  Ed- 
ward demanded  justice  on  the 
assassins  of  Henry  d'Almaine; 
but  Simon  de  Montfort,  one  of 
them,  had  gone  to  account  for 
his  crimes  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal; and  as  Guy  de  Montfort 
had  absconded,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  imjjerfect  vengeance. 
Leaving  the  pontitF,  he  continued 
his  journey  through  Italy,  and 
was  received  in  triumph  at  evei-y 
town.  The  admiring  Milanese 
presented  him  with  some  fine 
liorses  and  purple  mantles.  His 
exjiloits  in  Palestine,  limited  as 
they  had  been,  had  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the 
Champion  of  the  Cross ;  the 
dangerous  wound  he  had  received 
(if  he  had  died  of  it  he  would 
have  been  enrolled  among  saints 
and  martyrs)  created  an  addi- 
tional sympathy  in  his  favour; 
and,  as  if  people  knew  he  would 
be  the  last  king  to  embark  in  the 
Crusades,  he  was  hailed  with  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  On  ci-ossing  the  Aljis, 
Edward  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  England. 
Hetravelled  on  to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  by  his  cousin,  Philip  le  Hardi,  and  did 
homage  to  that  king  for  the  lands  wdiich  he  held 
in  France. 

Notwithstanding    the   tranquil    state   of  the 


,  Queen  of  Edward  I 
Westminster  Abbey. 


•  Ilemingford:  Chi-on.  Pcpiniin Muraton;  Matt.  West.:  Wykes. 
The  story  of  Eleanor's  sucking  tlie  wound  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  chronicler  living  near  the  time.  It  seems  to  be  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  to  have  been  first  mentioned  a  centui-y  or  two  after 
the  time. 

2  Edward  caused  a  moniunent  to  be  erected  to  Eleanor's  me- 
mory near  that  of  his  father  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  on  which 
is  placed  her  recumbent  image  of  copper,  gilt ;  and  round  the 
verge  of  the  tomb  the  following  inscription  in  uncial  lettei-s: — 

ICY  GYST   ALIANOR   lADlS    REYNE   DE  ANGLETERUE    FEMME  AL   RE 
EDEWERD  FIZ  LE  RE  OVNTIF  DEL  ALME   DE  LI  DEV  PVR  SA  PITE  EYT 

MERCi.  Amen. 
The  effigy  of  Queen  Eleanor,  like  that  of  Henry  III.,  is  remark- 


able for  the  beauty  of  its  execution.  The  form  of  the  crown 
and  the  style  of  the  drapery  are  so  similar  to  that  of  tlie  moiui- 
ment  of  Henry  III.,  that  it  may  be  strongly  conjectured  that 
both  effigies  were  executed  by  the  same  hand  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  I.  The  features  of  the  queen  .-ire  remarkably  regu- 
lar, and  have  an  air  of  commanding  beauty.  "  The  statue  of 
Eleanor,"  says  Walpole,  "is  said  to  have  been  modelled  from 
her  pei-son  after  death,  and  probably  by  an  Italian  sculptor, 
from  which  all  the  others  were  copied  (the  figures  on  the  crosses 
erected  at  the  places  where  her  body  rested  on  the  way  to  West- 
minster) ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  considered  as  tlie 
worthy  prototyije  of  the  numerous  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
for  a  century  afterwai'ds." 
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country,  ami  the  loyal  disposition  of  his  suhjects, 
it  must  excite  some  surprise  to  see,  that  after  so 
long  an  absence,  Edward  had  no  anxiety  to  reach 
England.'  Instead  of  crossing  the  Channel,  he 
turned  back  from  Paris,  where  he  had  stayed  a 
fortnight,  and  went  to  Guiennc.  The  motives 
generally  assigned  for  his  protracted  stay  on  the 
Continent  are,  his  wish  to  await  the  decisions  of 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  which  the  pope 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Lyons,  and  the  dis- 
tracted stiitc  of  Guicune,  or  Aquitaine,  which 
province  seems  never  to  have  been  tran(|uil  for 
a  year  at  a  time.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  English  king  entertained  suspicious  of  Pliilip, 
a  far  less  conscientious  sovereign  than  his  father, 
Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  severely  blamed  by  the 
French  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  Henry  III.  to  drive  the  English  out  of  all  their 
continental  possessions.  The  dark  shadows  of 
some  deep  and  disgraceful  intrigues  are  visible; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that  when  the  pope  warned 
Edward  against  the  swords  of  the  assassins,  he 
did  not  ap]ireheud  danger  from  the  ruined  and 
fugitive  Guy  de  Moutfort,  so  much  as  from  more 
prosperous  and  more  powerful  agents.  In  the 
mouth  of  May,  1274,  while  the  English  king  was 
in  Guienne,  he  received  a  challenge,  couched  in 
all  the  nice  terms  and  circumlocutions  of  chivalry, 
from  the  Count  of  Chalons,  to  meet  him  lance  to 
lance  in  a  tournament.  This  fashion  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  knights  and  nobles  of  high 
renown,  and  princes  royal,  were  accustomed  to 
defy  each  other  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  respective  saints  and 
mistresses,  and  to  invite  one  another,  out  of  love 
and  reverence,  to  joustings  and  tiltings,  which 
often  tei*minated  in  blood  and  death  or  fractured 
limbs.  Edward  considered  himself  bound  in 
honour  as  a  true  knight  to  accept  the  count's 
challenge,  and  on  the  appointed  day  he  entered 
the  lists,  :is  stalwart  and  fearless  a  combatant  as 
ever  sat  in  saddle.  He  was  attended  by  lOUU 
champions;  but  the  Count  of  Chalons  rode  to  the 
sj)ot  with  nearly  ^UUO.  Whisijers  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  count  had  already  been  heax-d, 


'  He  had  written  letters  expressing  some  fear  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  had  several  times  commanded  the  "  maj'or,  sheriffs, 
and  conunons "  most  carefully  to  keep  the  jjeace  of  the  city. 
The  measures  adopted  in  consefiuence  were  more  vigorous  than 
legal.  All  persons  suspected  of  having  been  partizans  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  were  hunted  down  in  every  ward,  and,  witliout 
lorm  of  trial  or  examination,  thrown  into  prison  till  Edward's 
return. 

It  was  a  trancniillit}',  however,  which  seems  to  have  encour- 
aged the  licentiousness  of  the  barons.  Speaking  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Camden  says : — "  This  town  was  miserably  mined 
in  Edward  l.'s  reign ;  for  in  that  degenerate  age  and  universal 
coiTuption  of  manners  through  the  kingdom,  certain  warriors, 
whilst  a  tournament  was  proclaiming  at  the  fair  time,  coming 
hither  under  the  disgriise  of  monks  and  canons,  set  the  town 
on  fire  in  many  places,  broke  in  upon  the  merchants  with  sud- 
den violence,  and  can-ied  away  grciit  quantities  of  goods,  but 


and  the  sight  of  this  unfair  advantage  probably 
confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  English. 
The  inuige  of  war  wa.s  converted  into  its  stern 
reality — a  sanguinai-y  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  foot-soldiei-8  took  part  as  well  as  the  knights. 
The  English  cross-Vwwmen  drove  the  French  in- 
fantiy  from  the  field,  and  then  mixing  with  the 
English  hoi-se,  who  were  far  outnumbered  by 
their  opponents,  tliey  overthrew  many  of  the 
count's  knights  by  stabbing  their  horses  or  cut- 
ting their  sadiUe-girths — two  operations  against 
all  rule,  and  deemed  infamous  in  the  code  of 
chivalry.  The  count  himself,  a  man  renowned 
for  his  physical  strength,  after  charging  Edward 
several  times  with  his  lance,  rode  in,  and  grasp- 
ing the  king  round  the  neck,  endeavoured  to  un- 
seat him.  Edward  sat  like  a  rock,  and  gave 
the  projier  touch  with  the  spur — his  war-horse 
sprang  forward,  the  coimt  was  pulled  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  hurled  to  the  ground  with  a  dreadful 
shock.  Hew\as  remounted  by  some  of  his  knights; 
but,  sorely  bruised  and  stupefied  by  his  fall,  he 
cried  out  for  quarter.  Edward  was  so  enraged 
that  he  kept  hammering  on  the  u-ou  armour  of 
his  suppliant  foe  for  some  time,  and  at  last  re- 
jected his  sword,  and  made  him  surrender  to  a 
common  foot-soldier — an  extremity  of  disgi-ace 
which  a  true  knight  would  have  avoided  at  the 
cost  of  life.  The  English  had  the  best  of  the 
affray,  taking  many  knights,  who  were  obliged 
to  ransom  their  jjersons,  their  arms,  and  their 
horses  (where  any  were  left  alive),  and  slaving 
many  of  the  French  footmen — "  because  they 
were  but  raacals,"  and  no  great  account  was  made 
of  them.'" 

E'lward  now  turned  his  thoughts 
A.D.  1^/4.  t(,^ya^p(_jg  England,  and  sent  orders 
to  prepare  for  his  coronation.  If  these  orders 
were  obeyed,  the  coronation  feast  must  have  been 
a  sublime  specimen  of  a  well-loaded  table;  for 
380  head  of  cattle,  430  sheep,  4.50  pigs,  18  wild 
boars,  278  flitches  of  bacon,  and  19,ti(iO  capons 
and  fowls,  were  ordered  by  the  king  for  this 
solemn  occasion.*  As  he  travelled  through 
France,  Edward  stopped  at  the  pleasant  town  of 


burned  more ;  insomuch  that  our  historians  write  (as  the  ancients 
did  of  Corinth  when  it  was  demolishedj  tliat  veins  of  gold  and 
silver  mixed  together  in  one  common  current.  Their  ring- 
leader, Hubert  Chamberlain,  after  ho  had  confessed  tlie  fact  and 
expressed  his  detestation  of  the  crime,  was  hanged;  but  he  could 
not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  discover  his  accomplices." 

'•^  llascal  here  means  simply  plebeian  of  the  lowest  class, 
tlie  meaning  attached  to  the  term  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who, 
in  his  classification  of  English  society,  defines  yeoman  as  "  among 
the  husbandmen,  labourers,  lowest  and  rascal  1  sort  of  the  people, 
such  as  be  exempted  out  of  the  number  of  the  rascalitie,"  ic. 
Thus,  too,  I'ope — 

"  My  blood 
Has  crept  tlirough  veins  of  rascals  since  the  flood." 

(See  Imperial  Dictionary.) 


3  Ihminy.;  West.;  Triiet.;  Ilolinslud. 
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Montreuil,  to  settle  some  differences  -which  had 
long  existed  between  the  English  and  Flemings, 
and  which  had  seriously  committed  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  both  countries.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  1274,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four 
years,  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month,  "after  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion," he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  high- 
minded  wife,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  nation 
Avas  proud  of  the  valour  and  fame  of  their  king, 
who  was  now  in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood, 
being  in  his  thirty-sixth  year;  and  the  king  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  atfectiou,  loyalty, 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  government,  however,  was  jjoor  and  em- 
barrassed; and,  in  spite  of  all  pretexts,  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  been  the  real  whetstone 
of  the  animosity  which  Edward  showed  imme- 
diately after  his  accession  to  one  class  of  his  sub- 
jects— the  unhappy  Jews.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
were  now  tolerably  well  protected  from  arbitrary 
spoliation  by  the  Great  Charter  and  the  power  of 
parliaments;  but  the  miserable  Israelites,  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  a  ^participation  in  the  laws 
and  rights  of  a  Christian  people,  were  left  naked 
to  oppression,  no  hand  or  tongue  being  raised  in 
their  defence,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  rejoic- 
ing in  their  ruin.  As  a  zealous  crusader,  Edward 
detested  all  unbelievers,  and  his  religious  anti- 
pathies went  hand-in-hand  with  his  rapacity, 
and  probably  justified  its  excesses  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  coin  had  been  clipped  and  adulterated 
for  many  years,  and  the  king  chose  to  consider 
the  Jews  as  the  sole  .or  chief  authors  of  this 
crime.'  To  bring  a  Jew  before  a  Christian  tri- 
bunal was  almost  the  same  thing  as  to  sign  his 
death-warrant.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of 
both  sexes  were  hanged  in  London  alone,  and 
many  victims  also  suffered  in  every  other  town 
where  they  resided.  As  it  was  so  common, 
clipped  money  might  be  found  ujaon  every  person 
in  the  kingdom;  but  once  discovered  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Israelite,  it  was  taken  as  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  guilt.  The  houses  and  the 
whole  jjroperty  of  every  Jew  that  suffered  went 
to  the  crown,  which  thus  had  an  interest  in  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  convictions.  Even  before 
these  judicial  proceedings,  the  king  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  taking  interest  for  money  lent, 
fi-om  building  synagogues,  and  buying  lands  or 
any  free  tenements.  He  put  a  capitation  or  poll- 
tax  iipon  them,  similar  to  the  kharatch  which 
the  grand-seignior  exacted  from  his  Christian 
subjects :  he  set  a  distinctive  and  odious  badge 
upon  their  dress,  that  they  might  be  known  from 
all  others — another  Turkish  custom,  which  in  its 
time   has  been  the   cause  of   infinite   sufferins:. 


'  A  few  (Jiiristians  were  afterwards  ijuaished  for  the  same  of- 
fence. 


Thirteen  years  later,  when  Edward  was  engaged 
in  expensive  foreign  wars,  and  the  parliament, 
in  ill  humour  thereat,  stinted  his  suj^plies,  he 
ordered  the  seizure  of  every  Jew  in  England; 
and  on  an  aj^pointed  day,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— every  living  creature  in  whose  veins  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  tribes  was  known  or  sup- 
posed to  flow — were  brutally  arrested  and  cast 
into  loathsome  dungeons.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  parity  of  justice  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  Jews  purchased  their  enlargement  by  a  direct 
payment  of  the  sum  of  £12,000  to  the  king. 
Edward  might  have  continued  to  make  good  use 
of  them  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  as 
most  of  his  i^redecessors  had  done;  but  his  fana- 
ticism overcame  his  avidity  foi-  money,  or,  pro- 
bably, he  wanted  a  lai-ge  sum  at  once,  for  he  was 
now  in  the  midst  of  his  scheme  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  had  just  married  two  of  his 
daughters.  It  was  in  the  year  1290,  soon  aftei- 
the  sitting  of  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  that 
his  proclamation  went  forth  commanding  all  the 
Jews,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  for  ever,  within  the  space  of  two  months. 
Their  total  number  was  considerable,  for,  though 
long  robbed  and  persecuted  in  England,  they  had, 
notwithstanding,  increased  and  multij^lied,  and 
their  condition  in  the  other  coimtries  of  Chris- 
tendom being  still  worse  than  hei-e,  the  stream 
of  emigration  had  set  pretty  constantly  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  Sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eleven  individuals  received  the 
king's  pass,  with  the  gracious  permission  to  carry 
with  them  as  much  of  their  ready  money  as  would 
pay  the  immediate  expenses  of  their  voyage. 
Houses,  lauds,  merchandise,  treasures,  debts 
owing  to  them,  with  their  bonds,  their  tallies  and 
obligations,  were  all  seized  by  the  king.  The 
mariners  of  London,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cinque  ports  generally,  who  wei-e  as  bigoted  as 
the  king,  and  thought  it  no  sin  to  be  as  rapacious 
towards  the  accursed  Jews,  robbed  many  of  them 
of  the  small  pittance  left  them,  and  drowned  not 
a  few  during  their  passage.  Some  few  mariners 
were  convicted  and  suffered  capital  punishment; 
for  the  king,  to  use  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Hume, 
was  determined  to  be  the  sole  jjhmderer  in  his 
dominions. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  shameful  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Jews,  Edward  enacted  many 
just  and  wise  laws  for  his  Christian  subjects.'^ 

2  At  the  parliament  which  met  in  May,  1275,  under  the  pre- 
sidence  of  the  Lord-chancellor  Burnel,  who  had  early  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  in  the 
common  law  of  England,  was  passed  the  Statute  of  Westmin- 
ster THE  First,  deserving,  says  Lord  Campbell,  the  name  of  a 
code,  rather  than  an  act  of  Parliament.  "  From  this  chiefly 
Edward  I.  has  obtained  tlie  name  of  the  '  English  Justinian,' 
absurdly  enough,  as  the  Roman  emperor  merely  caused  a  coiu- 
jiilation  to  be  made  of  existing  laws  ;  whereas  the  object  novr 
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The  nature  of  his  reforms?  shows  the  extent  of  the 
evil  tliat  hail  existed.  In  l-2!)9  all  the  judges  of 
the  land  were  indicted  for  bribery,  and  only  two 
of  the  nuinbtr  were  aciiuittod;  the  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench  was  convicted  of 
instigating  his  servants  to  commit  murder,  and 
of  protecting  them  against  the  law  after  the  of- 
fence; the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  was  im- 
prisoned and  heavily  lined,  and  so  was  Sir  Ralph 
de  Hengham,  the  grand  justiciiuy.  But  perhajjs, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if 
we  deduct  from  the  delinquency  of  the  accused, 
and  allow  something  for  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
accuser.  It  is  known  that  the  king  was  in  great 
w;mtof  money,  when,  as  the  consequence  of  their 
condemnation,  he  exacted  about  80,000  marks 
from  the  judges.  In  recovering,  or  attempting 
to  recover,  such  parts  of  the  royal  domain  as  had 
been  encroached  upon,  and  in  examining  the 
titles  by  which  some  of  the  great  barons  held 
their  estates,  he  roused  a  spirit  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  had  he  not  prudently  stopped 
in  time.  When  his  commissioners  asked  Earl 
"Warenne  to  show  his  titles,  the  earl  drew  his 
sword  and  said,  "  By  this  instrument  do  I  hold 
my  lands,  and  by  the  same  I  intend  to  defend 
them  1  Our  aucestox's,  coming  into  this  realm 
with  William  the  Bastard,  acquired  their  posses- 
sions by  theii-  good  swords."  Such  title-deeds 
■were  not  to  be  disputed;  but  thei-e  were  other 
cases  where  men  wore  less  powerful  swords,  and 
Avhere  written  deeds  and  grants  from  the  crown 
had  been  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  convulsions 
of  the  country ;  and  Edward  seized  some  manors 
and  estates,  and  made  their  owners  redeem  them 
by  large  sums  of  money.  There  was  much  bad 
faith  in  these  proceedings,  but,  as  the  king  chose 
his  victims  with  much  prudence,  no  insurrection 
wa.s  excited. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  to  take  a  regu- 
lar view  of  this  king's  great  operations  in  war. 
Edwai-d  was,  to  the  full,  as  ambitious  and  fond 
of  conquest  as  any  prince  of  the  Norman  or  Plau- 
tagenet  line;  but,  instead  of  expending  his  power 

was  to  correct  abuses,  to  supjily  defects,  and  to  remodel  the  ad- 
mmistration.  Edward  deserves  infinite  praise  for  the  sanction 
lie  gave  to  the  undertaking  ;  and,  from  the  observations  he  had 
made  in  France,  Sicily,  and  the  East,  he  may,  like  Napoleon, 
have  been  jjorsonally  useful  in  the  consultations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  code ;  but  the  execution  must  have  been  loft  to 
others,  and  the  chief  merit  of  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Lord- 
chancellor  Buniel,  who  brought  it  forward  in  parliament. 

"  The  statute  is  methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  cliaptera. 
Without  exempting  churchmen  from  civil  jurisdiction,  it  pro- 
tects church  property  from  the  spoliation  of  the  king  and  nobles, 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  It  provides  for  freedom  of  po- 
pular elections,  then  a  matter  of  mucli  moment,  as  sherifls,  coro- 
ners, and  conservators  of  the  peace  were  still  cho.sen  by  the  free- 
hoklere  in  tlie  county  court,  and  attempts  had  been  made  unduly 
to  influence  the  election  of  knights  of  tlie  shire  almost  from  tlie 
time  when  the  order  was  instituted.  It  contains  a  strong  dc- 
cLiration  to  enforce  the  enactments  of  JIagxa  Cuarta  against 


in  foreign  wars,  he  husbanded  it  for  the  giand 
})lan  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  islaml  of  Great 
Britiin  under  his  immediate  and  undivided  sway. 
He  cmpliiyed  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority — a 
right  most  dilUcult  to  define,  even  if  its  existence 
had  been  admitted— with  final  success  jigainst 
Wales;  and  thuugli,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  it 
eventually  failed,  the  ruin  of  his  scheme  there  did 
not  happen  until  after  his  death,  and  he  felt,  for 
a  time,  the  proud  certainty  of  having  defeated 
every  opponent.  If  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  English  kings,  ex- 
tracted from  unsuccessful  princes,  justified  a 
forcible  seizure  of  territory  against  the  wishes  of 
the  peo])le,  Edward  may  be  acknowledged  to 
have  had  that  right  over  Wales.  Setting  aside 
the  somewhat  doubtful  vassalage  of  the  Welsh 
])rincipalities  to  our  Saxon  kings,  on  which  the 
Norman  conquerors  impudently  founded  a  preten- 
sion, as  being  the  lawful  heirs  to  those  kings,  we 
have  repeated  instances  of  a  seeming  submission, 
when  the  princes  purchased  peace  by  engaging 
to  pay  certain  tributes,  and  to  recognize  the  su- 
zerainty of  the  English  throne.  When  a  weak 
state  stood  in  this  i-elation  with  a  strong  one,  the 
feudal  supi'emacy  implied  an  almost  unlimited 
right  of  interference  and  control;  but  when  the 
relation  existed  between  two  states  of  equal 
power,  it  meant  little  or  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
ceremony.  Thus  the  Kings  of  England,  as  vas- 
sals to  the  sovereigns  of  France  for  their  terri- 
tories on  the  Continent,  had,  for  a  long  time, 
defied  the  authority  of  their  liege  lords,  after 
making  them  tremble  in  Paris,  their  own  capitiU. 
Those  other  nominal  vassals,  the  great  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  although  they  had  no  sejjarate  sove- 
reignty like  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets,  re- 
peatedly followed  the  same  course.  The  forfei- 
tui-e  pronounced  against  John  was  generally 
considered  as  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of  the  rights 
of  supremacy,  but  it  was  well  timed;  it  was  di- 
rected against  one  who  had  made  himself  univer- 
sally odious,  and  whose  continental  subjects,  for 
the  most  part,  at  this  crisis,  preferred  a  union  witli 

excessive  fines,  which  might  operate  as  peri)etual  imprisonment. 
It  enumerates  and  corrects  the  great  abuse  of  tenures,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  maniage  of  wards.  It  regu'ates  the  levj'ing 
of  tolls,  which  were  imposed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  not  only 
by  the  barons,  but  by  cities  and  boroughs.  It  corrects  and  re- 
strains the  powers  of  the  king's  escheator  aud  otlicr  officei-s 
\uider  the  crovvn.  It  amends  the  criminal  law,  piitting  the 
crime  of  rape  on  the  footing  to  wliich  it  has  been  lately  restored, 
as  a  most  grievous  but  not  a  capital  ofl'ence.  It  embraces  the 
subject  of  "procedure'  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in- 
troducing many  regulations  with  a  view  to  render  it  cheaper, 
more  simple,  and  more  expeditious. 

"  Having  gone  so  far,  we  ai'e  a.stoni.shed  that  it  did  not  go 
farther.  It  does  not  abolish  trial  by  battle  in  civil  suits,  only 
roleaaiiig  the  demandant's  champion  from  the  oath  {which  was 
always  false),  that  he  had  seen  seisin  given  of  the  land,  or  that 
his  father,  when  dying,  had  exliorted  him  to  defend  the  title  to 
it." — Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  p.  104. 
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Fi-ance  to  their  old  connection  with  England.  The 
nature  of  Edward's  i-ight  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
further  examination:  had  no  such  claims  existed 
he  would  have  invented  others;  for  he  v/as  deter- 
mined on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  otlier  cix'cumstances  favoured 
the  enterjirise.  The  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  it, 
ought  not  to  make  us  indifierent  to  the  fate  of  a 
brave  people  who  were  fighting  for  their  inde- 
])cndence.  The  Anglo-Normans,  who  had  been 
gi-adually  encroaching  on  the  territory  for  200 
yeai's,  accuse  the  poor  Welsh  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy, forgetting  that  they  were  themselves  the 
aggressors,  and  had  been  guilty  of  treachery  the 
most  manifold,  and  of  cruelties  the  most  atrocious. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
civilization  had  advanced  in  the  rich  chamj^aign 
of  England,  and  had,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  retrograded  in 
Wales;  but  there  are  Welsh  writers  of  the  time 
who  trace  in  that  land  the  most  interesting  pic- 
ture of  an  hospitable  and  generous  race  of  men, 
full  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  passionately 
fond  of  their  wild  native  music.  Though  chiefly 
a  pastoral  peoj^le,  they  were  not  rude  or  clown- 
ish. "  All  the  Welsh,"  says  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  "  without  any  exception,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  ready  and  free  in  si^eech,  and  have 
great  confidence  in  replying,  even  to  princes  and 
magnates."  The  mass  of  the  nation,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  partial  refinement,  was 
poor  and  but  rudely  clad,  as  comjjared  with  their 
English  contemporaries.  Seldom  has  even  a  race 
of  mountaineers  made  a  longer  or  more  gallant 
stand  for  liberty.  When  the  sword  of  slaughter 
had  passed  over  them  to~smite  no  more — when 
better  times  and  better  feelings  came— though,  as 
less  numerous  and  far  more  exposed,  they  had 
been  less  fortunate  than  the  Scots,  their  valour 
entitled  them  to  the  same  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy; and  perhajis  the  high  national  character  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Gi'eat  Britain  may  be  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact,  that  no  one  portion  of  it 
fell  an  easy  or  degraded  conqiiest  to  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  Edward's  aggression,  the  prin- 
cipality of  North  Wales  was  still  almost  untouched 
by  English  arms;  but  the  conquerors  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Monmouthshire,  and  held  a 
somewhat  uncertain  and  frequently  disturbed 
possession  of  a  good  part  of  South  Wales.  This 
occupation  had  been  effected  very  gradually  by 
the  great  barons,  who  had  made  inciu-sions  at 
their  own  expense  and  with  their  own  retainers. 
These  lords  were  rewarded  with  the  lands  they 
gained  from  the  Welsh.  As  they  advanced  they 
raised  chains  of  fortifications,  building  their 
castles  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  with  and 
su])port  each  other.     Thus,  in  Monmouthshire  a 


regular  chain  of  fortresses  was  occupied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moiinow,  the  Wye,  and  the  Severn. 
A  second  line  stretched  diagonally  from  Gros- 
mont  on  the  Monnow  to  the  banks  of  the  Rum- 
ney.  In  addition  to  these  strong  fortresses,  many 
smaller  castles  were  constructed  for  the  pm-pose 
of  keeping  the  natives  in  awe.  The  more  ad- 
vanced posts  were  often  re-taken;  and  the  day 
when  one  of  these  castles  was  destroyed  was  held 
by  the  Welsh — who  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
this  gradual  advance — as  a  day  of  universal  joy, 
on  which  the  father,  who  had  just  lost  his  only 
son,  ought  to  forget  his  misfortune.  But  still  the 
chains  Avere  drawn  more  and  more  closely  around 
them  by  the  persevering  invaders;  and,  since  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  extraordinary  pains  had  been 
taken  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  line  through 
South  Wales  to  Milford  Haven,  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  the  sister  island.  In  the 
wilderness  of  the  Tivy,  and  in  many  of  the  more 
inaccessible  moors,  marshes,  and  mountains,  the 
English  were  still  defied.  But  the  jealousies  of 
the  petty  princes,  and  the  rancorous  feuds  of  the 
clans,  defeated  all  their  greater  projects;  and,  at 
the  critical  moment  which  was  to  seal  tlie  fate  of 
the  whole  country,  Rees-ap-Meredith,  the  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  was  induced  to  join  Edward  and 
fight  against  Llewellyn,  the  ruler  of  the  northern 
principality  and  the  representative  of  a  rival 
family.  Llewellyn,  moreover,  was  opi:)osed  by 
his  own  brother,  David,  who  also  rallied,  with 
his  vassals,  round  the  standard  of  the  English 
king. 

In  the  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  the  ba- 
rons, the  Prince  of  North  Wales  had  taken  part 
with  the  latter,  and  had  shown  himself  the  steady 
friend  of  De  Montfort.  A  body  of  northern 
Welsh  had  fought  for  that  great  earl  against  Ed- 
ward at  the  battle  of  Evesham;  and  when  De 
Montfort  was  dead,  and  his  family  ruined  and 
scattered,  Llewellyn  still  retained  his  old  affec- 
tion for  the  house,  and  agreed  ujion  a  marriage 
with  Elinor  de  Montfort,  daughter  to  the  de- 
ceased earl.  As  that  young  lady  was  on  her 
voyage  from  France  to  Wales,  with  Emeric,  her 
youngest  brother,  she  was  taken  by  four  ships  of 
Bristol,  and  was  sent  to  King  Edward's  court, 
where  both  brother  and  sister  were  detained  as 
prisoners.  Angiy  feelings  had  existed  before, 
but  this  seizure  of  his  bride  transported  Llewel- 
lyn with  wrath,  and  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
wrong  and  insult  which  had  been  done  to  him  in 
a  time  of  peace,  he  i^repared  for  war.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  began  hostilities  by  falling 
upon  the  English  on  his  borders, killing  the  people 
and  burning  their  towns;  but  this  is  not  quite 
certain,  and,  at  all  events,  Edward  had  long  been 
em]jloyed  in  making  preparations  for  conquest, 
and,  what  was  equally  notorious,  and  still  more 
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irritating  to  the  unfortunate  prince,  lie  h.-iil  been 
inti-iguinj,'  with  Llewellyn's  subjects  and  corrupt- 
ing tlie  Welsh  chiffs  with  bribes  ami  promises. 

In  A.D.  1:^77,  after  the  feast  of  Ea.ster,  Edward 
departed  from  Westminster,  and  with  a  mighty 
force,  which  increaseil  as  he  advanced,  marched 
towai-ds  Chester.  At  Midsummer  he  crossed  the 
Dee,  and,  keeping  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  took  the  two  castles  of  Flint  and  Fihud- 
dhm.  Cautious  in  the  extreme,  he  made  no  fur- 
ther progress  until  he  had  rejxiiretl  these  for- 
tresses and  sti-engthened  their  defences.  At  the 
same  time  his  fleet,  which  was  skilfully  managed 
by  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  ports,  co-operated 
along  the  devoted  coast,  blockading  every  port, 
and  cutting  oif  the  supplies  which  Llewellyn 
had  counted  upon  receiving 
from  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
On  the  land  side  every  outlet 
was  strtmgly  guai-ded,  and 
the  Welsh  prince,  driven  to 
the  mountains,  was  soon  in 
want  of  pi-ovisions.  Edward 
avoided  a  battle  with  des- 
perate men,  and,  girding  in 
the  barren  mountains,  waited 
the  effects  of  a  surer  and  more 
dreadful  destroyer  than  the 
sword.  "SMien  winter  made 
its  appi'oach  the  condition  of 
Llewellyn  was  horrible,  and 
it  finally  obliged  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  generosity  of 
his  enemy.  On  the  10th  of 
November  Edward  dictated 
his  harsh  terms  at  Pthuddlan 
Castle.  The  English  king 
aftei-wards  remitted  a  tie- 
mendous  tine,  which  so  poor 
a  countiy  could  never  have  paid  ;  but  he  showed 
no  great  alacrity  in  making  these  concessions, 
and  he  let  nearly  a  year  elapse  before  he  per- 
formed his  ]jromise  of  releasing  Llewellyn's 
bride. 

Such  treaties  as  that  imposed  on  this  occasion 
upon  the  AVelsh  are  never  kept,  and  all  Edward's 
art  could  not  reconcile  either  the  prince  or  people 
to  the  sense  of  degi'adation.  He  gi-atified  Lle- 
wellyn's bi'othei",  David,  who  had  fought  for  him, 
by  marrying  him  to  the  daughter  of  an  English 
earl,  and  making  him  an  English  baron;  but, 
when  David  stood  among  his  native  mountains, 
he  forgot  these  honours;  he  cursed  his  own  folly, 
which  had  brought  ruin  upon  his  country,  and 
had  excluded  him  from  the  hope  of  succeeding, 
either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  children, 
to   the   principality.'      The   English  conquerors 

'  Llewellyn,  it  appears,  had  no  childi-en. 


wei-e  not  sutlicicntly  refined  to  exercise  their 
power  with  moderation,  and  they  derided  the 
national  usages,  and  insulted  the  prejudices  of 
a  susceptible  and  brave  jieojde.  The  invasion  of 
their  own  demesnes,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
wood  on  the  lands  reserved  to  them  V)y  treaty, 
exasperated  both  Llewellyn  and  David;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  had  these  princes  been  con- 
verted into  suli.servient  vassals,  or  won  by  the 
kindest  treatment  to  be  solicitous  for  the  j^reserva- 
tion  of  the  peace,  they  would  still  have  been  forced 
into  war  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Welsli 
people.  On  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  March 
the  22d,  of  the  year  1282,  David  surprised  and 
took  the  strong  castle  of  Ilawardine,  belonging 
to  Roger  Clifford,  the  justiciary,  "a  right  worthy 


ilAWARDiNE  Casile,  Flintshire.-— Fioin  Wood's  Welsli  Notes. 


and  famous  knight,"  according  to  the  English;  a 
cruel  tyrant,  according  to  the  Welsh.  Several 
men  who  made  resistance  were  killed,  but  the 
lord,  who  was  caught  in  his  bed,  was  only 
wounded,  and  then  carried  off  as  a  prisonei'.  A 
general  insurrection  ensued:  the  Welsh  rushed 
in  arms  from  their  mountains,  and  Llewellyn, 
joining  his  brother,  laid  siege  to  the  castles  of 

-  "  It  is  probable  that  the  site  of  Hawardine  Castle  was  a 
Saxon  stronghold ;  it  is  written  Haordine  in  Doomsday  Book. 
On  the  invasion  of  William,  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
gallant  Edwin,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  phices  of  his  resi- 
dence. The  remains  are  a  fine  circular  tower  or  keep  on  the 
summit  of  a  moiiiit.  Tliis  alone  is  pretty  entire.  On  the  re- 
moval of  an  accumulation  of  rubbish,  in  one  place  was  dis- 
covered a  long  flight  of  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  door, 
and  formerly  a  draw-bridge,  wliich  crossed  a  deep  long  chasm 
;nicely  faced  with  freestone)  to  another  door  lea<ling  to  two  or 
three  small  rooms,  probably  places  of  confinement.  Tlie  several 
parts  of  this  fortress  seem  to  have  been  built  at  different  times. 
It  is  surrounded  by  deep  fo.sses.  The  castle  was  dismantled  in 
1045  by  order  of  parliameni. 
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Flint  and  Rhuddlan.     These  strong  places  held  I  fighting,  and  whose  general  habits  and  manners 
out,  but  many  of  the  new  castles  wei'e  taken  and  I  differed  little  from  those  of  the  "Welsh  jieople, 

_  ^^:^^v^=^    ^  whom  they  were  employed  to 

£i:mi^rife-iJj"--iJ^liff!S?S~      "^?^?V?r-;  _,.-^  hunt  down  like  blood-hounds. 

These   foreign    hordes   acted 
,=jsi3  where  the  regular  troops  of  the 

^{  English  king  could  not;  accus- 

^  tomed  in  their  own  country 

3.  to  mountains  far  more  rugged, 

t;  they  penetrated    into    every 

part  of  Snowdon,  and  the  last 
bulwark  of  Welsh  indepen- 
dence was  forced.  Edward, 
chiefly  by  means  of  his  fleet, 
occuj^ied  Anglesey ;  but,  in 
passing  from  that  island  to 
the  main,  a  detachment  of  his 
forces  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
Between  the  sword  and  the 
waves  there  jierished  thirteen 
^^  knights,  seventeen  esquires, 
and  several  huncked  foot- 
soldiers.  This  reverse  at  the 
INIenai  Strait  happened  on  St. 
destroyed,   and   the  English   intruders   were  in  j  Leonard's  Day,  the  6th  of  November.    In  another 

battle,  Edward  himself  was  worsted,  being  obliged 


Flint  Castle.' — From  Roscoe's  Wanderings  iu  North  Wales. 


some  places  driven  across  the  marches.  When 
the  news  was  carried  to  Edward  he  aflfected  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  has  been  suspected  that  he  was  not 
displeased  with  the  oppoi'tunity,  afforded  by  what 
had  taken  place,  of  making  his  conquest  final  and 
absolute.  He  was  iu  want  of  money,  and  had  no 
time  to  assemble  a  parliament;  he  therefore  had 
recourse  to  the  very  unconstitutional  means  of  a 
forced  loan.  He  then  sent  out  commissioners  to 
raise  an  anny,  and  despatched  such  troops  as  he 
had  in  readiness  to  the  relief  of  Flint  and  Rhud- 
dlan. He  soon  followed  in  person;  and  having 
assembled  nearly  all  his  military  tenants  and 
1000  pioneers,  he  advanced  into  North  Wales, 
leaving  his  fleet  to  act  upon  the  coast  and  reduce 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  His  pioneers  cut  down 
woods,  and  opened  roads  into  the  very  fastnesses 
of  Snowdon,  whither  the  natives  were  again 
forced  to  retire.  Some  intrenched  positions  were 
carried,  but  not  without  a  great  loss;  and  in  one 
aflTair,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
battle,  Edward  was  completely  checked,  if  not 
defeated.  But  the  means  at  his  disposal  made 
the  struggle  too  unequal;  reinforcements  con- 
tinually crossed  the  Dee,  or  came  up  from  the 
coast,  and  he  procured  the  services  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  were  particularly  well  suited 
for  mountain  warfare.  These  were  bands  of 
Basques  from  the  Pyrenees,  whose  method  of 

■  Flint  Castle  was  most  probably  founded  by  Edward  I., 
.although  it  has  been  said  to  have  originated  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  Its  ruins  crest  the  summit  of  a  freestone  rock  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  to  which  the  castle  was  formerly  at- 
tached by  a  bridge,  which  led  to  the  barbican  tower.  It  was 
dismantled  in  1647  by  order  of  the  parliament. 

Vol.  I. 


to  flee  for  protection  to  one  of  his  castles,  leaving 
the  Lords  Audley  and  Clifibrd  dead  on  the  field. 
Llewellyn  was  elated  by  these  successes,  and  he 
fondly  hojied  that  the  severity  of  winter  would 
force  the  English  to  retire;  but  Edward  had  col- 
lected a  strong  force  in  Pembrokeshire  and  Caer- 
marthen,  and  he  now  sent  it  orders  to  advance 
through  South  Wales,  and  attack  his  enemy  in 
the  rear.  Leaving  his  brother  David  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  North  Wales,  his  own  principality, 
Llewellyn  boldly  turned  his  steps  to  the  south  to 
meet  the  new  invaders.  He  had  reached  Bualth, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  when  the  English, 
under  the  savage  Eaii  of  Mortimer,  appeared 
suddenly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A 
Welsh  force  was  on  the  neighbouring  heights  ; 
but  the  prince  had  been  left  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers. The  English  crossed  the  river  and  sur- 
prised him  before  he  had  time  to  put  on  his 
armour;  he  was  murdered,  rather  than  slain  in 
battle.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to 
Edward,  who  forwarded  it  to  London,  there  to 
be  placed  on  the  Tower. 

The  struggle  for  independence  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  with  this  unfortunate  prince.  In  spite 
of  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Welsh  chiefs, 
his  brother  David  still  kept  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  for  six  months  he  wandered  a  free 
man  over  his  native  wilds.  At  last  he  was  be- 
trayed by  some  unpatriotic  Welshmen,  and  with 
his  wife  and  children  carried  in  chains  to  the 
castle  of  Rhuddlan.  In  the  month  of  September 
following,  an  English  parliament,  assembled  by 
52 
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EJ\ViU\l  at  Shrewdbury,  i>rououuct'i.l  tlie  ilooiu, 
not  of  the  last  chanipiou  of  Welsh  imlepeiuleuce 
(for  Madoc  aud  others  soou  followed),  but  of 
the  hist  sovereign  prince  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
rieiit  ruling  families  of  Europe.  He  was  sen- 
tenced— 1st.  To  be  dragged  by  a  hoi-se  to  the 
l)lace  of  execution,  because  he  was  a  traitor  to 
the  king,  who  had  made  him  a  knight.  2dly.  To 
1)6  hanged,  because  he  had  murdered  the  knights 
in  Hawai'dine  Castle.  3dly.  To  have  his  bowels 
burned,  because  he  had  done  the  deed  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  season  of  Christ's  passion.  4th ly. 
To  be  quai-tered,  and  have  his  limbs  hung  up  in 
ditfei-ent  places,  because  he  had  conspired  the 
death  of  his  lonl  the  king  in  various  parts.  The 
sentence  was  executed  to  the  letter,  and  it  re- 
mained for  many  ages  a  i-evolting  precedent  in 
cases  of  high  treason.' 

Edward  had  far  more  patience  and  prudence 
than  was  common  to  the  conqueroi-s  of  his  time; 
and  he  devised  wise  means  for  retaining  peaceful 
possession  of  what  he  had  gained  by  force.     He 
did  not  move  from  Wales  until  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  lie  spent  the 
gi-eater  part  of  that  time  in  dividing  the  country 
into  shires  and  huuilreds,  after  the  manner  of 
England,  and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity. 
Immediately  after  the  affair  of  Bualth,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  offering  peace  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  assur- 
ances that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  all  their 
lands,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties as  they  had  done  before.  '^W^ 
Some  of  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  country  were  respected, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the 
laws  of   England    were   in- 
troduced and  enfoi'ced.     He 
gave  charters  with  great  pri- 
vileges,  to    various   trading 
companies     in      Rhuddlan, 
Caernarvon,      Aberyst\vith, 
and  other  towns,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  trade 
and  tempting  the  Welsh  from 
their  mountains,  and  their 
wild,  free  way  of  living,  to  a 
more  social  and  submissive 
state.  When  his  wife  Eleanor 
bore  him  a  son  in  the  castle 
of  Caernarvon,   he  adroitly 
availed  himself  of  that  cir- 
cumstance,  by  presenting   the    infant    Edward 
to  the  people  as  their  countrj'man,  and  telling 


them  that  he,  who  was  born  among  them,  should 
be  their  jirince.  The  Welsh  chiefs  expected  that 
this  "Prince  of  Wales"  would  have  the  separate 
government  of  their  country;  for  Alphonso,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  infant  Edward,  was  then 
alive,  and  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  English 
crown.  For  some  time  they  indulged  in  this 
dream  of  a  restored  independence,  and  professed, 
and  probably  fclt,a  great  attachment  to  the  young 
Edward:  but  Prince  Alphonso  died;  the  illusion 
was  also  dissipated  by  other  circumstances,  and, 
in  the  sequel,  the  Welsh-born  prince  came  to  be 
regarded  by  his  countrymen  with  very  different 
feelings  from  either  jn-ide  or  affection. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  Edwanl's  am- 
bition rested  for  about  four  yeai'S — three  of 
which  he  passed  almo.st  wholly  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  honourably  engaged  as  umpire  to 
settle  a  fresh  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Kings  of  France,  AiTagon,  and  the  house  of 
Anjou,  respecting  the  island  of  Sicily.  His 
ability  and  conduct  in  this  matter  gained  him 
a  great  increase  of  reputation  among  foreign 
princes;-  but  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom  fell 
into  disorder:  the  English  people  complained 
that  he  neglected  their  interests  to  take  charge 
of  what  did  not  concern  them;  and  the  parlia- 
ment at  last  refused  him  a  supply  which  he  had 
asked.  The  king  then  returned  in  haste,  and, 
almost  immediately  after,  he  involved  himself  in 
the  affiiirs  of  Scotland,  which,  with  a  few  short 
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Caernarvon  Castle.^ — J.  S.  Prout,  from  his  sketok  on  the  spot. 


intervals,  entirely  occupied  liim  all  the  i-est  of 
his  reign. 


'  Hemingford;  Chronicle  of  Dumlalle  Prior)/;  Ri/tner;  Carte.  cumference.     Tlie  exterior  is  comijlete  in  most  of  its  parts,  but 

-  Ri/i7ier;  Mezeray,  Hist.  Franc.;  Giannono,  Storia  del  Regno  \  the  halls  and  chambers,  which  united  a  degree  of  palatial  ar- 

di  NapoU.  i  rangement  with  the  defences  of  an  important  stronghold,  have 

5  This  magnificent  castle  was  built  by  Edward  I.     The  space  !  fallen  into  decay.    Tlie  castle  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 

included  within  its  walls  and  courts  is  an  area  of  one  mile  in  cir-  I  and  on  the  north  and  west  its  massive  walls  overhang  the  sei. 
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Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  part  of 
the  story  of  the  English  king,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  resume  our  Scottish  narrative  from 
the  point  to  which  we  brought  it  clown  in  the 
last  Book.^ 

The  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1214,  will  not  detain  us  long.  After 
the  death  of  John,  the  King  of  Scots  continued 
to  co-operate  with  Pi-ince  Louis  of  France  and 
the  confederated  English  barons ;  and  he  himself, 
his  whole  army,  and  kingdom  were,  in  conse- 
quence, excommunicated  by  the  legate  Gualo; 
but  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
minded  either  by  the  people  or  their  clergy.  It 
was  not  even  published  by  the  latter  till  almost 
a  twelvemonth  had  passed.  In  the  meantime 
Louis  made  peace  with  Henry,  without  giving 
himself  any  concern  about  his  ally.  On  this, 
Alexander,  who  was  on  his  march  into  England, 
returned  home.  He  soon  after,  however,  eflPected 
his  reconciliation  both  with  the  pope  and  the 
new  King  of  England.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
1217,  he  received  absolution  from  the  delegates 
of  Gualo  at  Tweedmouth;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  surrendered  to  Henry  the  to^vn  of  Carlisle,  of 
which,  although  not  of  the  castle,  he  had  made 
himself  master,  and  did  homage  fof  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon  and  his  other  honours  and  pos- 
sessions in  England.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1221, 
Alexander  married  the  Princess  Joan,  Henry 
III.'s  eldest  sister.  A  long  period  of  uninter- 
rupted peace  and  amity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  tlie  consequence  of  these  arrangements. 

Notwithstanding  the  alliance  that  connected 
Alexander  and  Henry,  and  the  friendship  and 
frequent  intercourse  in  which  they  lived — for  the 
King  of  Scots  made  i-epeated  visits  to  the  Eng- 
lish court — no  final  settlement  of  their  claims 
ujion  each  otlier  had  yet  taken  jslace.  It  was 
not  till  September-,  1237,  that  at  a  conference, 
held  at  York,  it  was  agreed  that  Alexander, 
who,  among  other  things,  laid  claim,  by  I'ight  of 
inheritance,  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  should  receive 
lands  in  the  two  former  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£200  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  demands.  The 
following  year  (4th  March,  1238)  Queen  Joan 
died  at  Canterbury.  She  had  left  no  issue,  and 
within  little  more  than  a  year  (15th  May,  1239) 
Alexander  married  again :  his  new  queen  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci,  a  gi-eat 
lord  of  Picai'dy.  The  chief  bond  that  had  at- 
tached the  two  kings  was  thus  snapped;  and 
Mai-y  de  Couci,  whose  family  had  been  distin- 
guished for  its  opposition  to  the  English  interests, 
is,  besides,  supposed  to  have  exercised  an  unfa- 
vourable influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband. 


1  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 


It  was  some  years,  however,  before  the  old  friend- 
ship that  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Henry 
wholly  gave  way.  Even  in  1242  we  find  Henry, 
when  about  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  France, 
confiding  to  Alexander  the  care  of  the  northern 
Borders.  But  in  this  same  year  an  event  occurred 
which  is  especially  memorable  for  the  conse- 
quences attributed  to  it.  An  old  feud  had  existed 
between  the  Bissets,  a  powerful  family  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  the  house  of  Athole.  At 
a  tournament  held  at  Haddington,  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Athole,  a  youth  distinguished  for  his  knightly 
accomplishments,  chanced  to  overthrow  Walter 
Bisset.  Within  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Earl  of 
Athole  was  found  murdered  in  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  which  was  also  set  on  fire.  Suspicion 
immediately  fell  upon  the  Bissets :  the  nobility, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  March,  immediately  raised 
an  armed  force,  and  demanded  the  life  both  of 
Walter  and  of  his  uncle  William  Bisset,  the  chief 
of  the  family.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that 
the  latter  at  least  was  innocent  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  mm-der :  he  urged,  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  within  fifty 
miles  of  Haddington  when  it  was  committed :  he 
offered  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  the  wager 
of  battle;  and,  still  further  to  clear  himself,  he 
had  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
murderers  published  both  in  his  own  chajjel  and 
in  all  the  chm-ches  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  against  him,  nevertheless,  that  the 
rage  both  of  the  connections  of  Athole  and  of  the 
people  generally  was  chiefly  turned.  The  savage 
notions  of  the  period  could  not  view  what  had 
taken  place  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  ground 
for  hunting  to  death  the  whole  kindred  of  the 
supposed  criminal;  and  the  head  of  his  family, 
as  higher  game,  was  naturally,  in  the  spirit  of 
this  mode  of  considering  the  matter,  pursued 
even  with  more  eagerness  than  himself.  The 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  clamour:  he  interposed  for  Bisset's 
protection;  and  even  the  queen,  according  to 
Fordun,  offered  to  make  oath  that  he  had  no  part 
in  devising  the  crime;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  so 
convinced  of  his  innocence  that  she  was  willing 
to  come  forward  as  one  of  his  compurgators,  if 
the  case  should  be  submitted  to  that  mode  of 
trial.  The  opposite  party,  however,  seem  to 
have  declined  submitting  the  ciuestion  to  decision 
either  by  compurgation  or  by  combat :  they  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  brought  before  a  jury;  so 
that  this  aflfair  is  remarkable,  in  addition  to  its 
other  points  of  interest,  as  a  memorial  of  all  the 
three  gi-eat  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  crimi- 
nal cases  which  were  then  in  use.  Bisset  refused 
the  trial  by  jury, "  on  account  of  the  malevolence 
of  the  people,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
his  enemies."     At  last,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
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king,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
oscape  with  his  life  ou  condition  of  forfeiting  his 
estates  and  leaving  the  country.  But  he  wa.s 
still,  notwithstanding,  in  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  secret  deteriniuation  of  his  enemies  to 
have  his  blood;  and  it  was  only  by  remaining  in 
concealment  under  the  royal  protection  for  about 
three  months  that  he  was  at  lai>t  enabled  to  make 
his  escape  to  England.  AVhatever  may  have 
been  his  injuries,  he  now  certainly  showed  little 
nobleness  of  cluu-aeter.  Stung,  possibly,  with  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  injustice  he  had  experi- 
enced, he  sought  to  avenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies at  the  expense  not  only  of  his  country,  but 
of  its  king,  to  whose  zealous  and  energetic  inter- 
position in  his  favour  he  owed  his  life.  It  is 
said  that  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land agarinst  the  judgment  that  had  been  passed 
on  him,  on  the  plea  that  "  Alexander,  being  the 
vassal  of  Henry,  had  no  right  to  inflict  such 
pimishment  on  his  nobles  withoiit  the  permission 
of  his  liege  lord;"  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
further  endeavoured  to  excite  Henry  against  the 
Scottish  king  by  describing  the  latter  as  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France,  and  quoting  instances 
in  which,  as  he  affirmed,  English  traitors  wlio  had 
escaped  from  prison  were  received  and  harboured 
at  the  northern  coui't.' 

These  insidious  representations  may  not  im- 
probably have  had  some  part,  along  with  othei- 
causes,  in  fomenting  the  hostile  disposition  which 
Henry  not  long  after  openly  showed.  At  length, 
having  fully  arranged  his  plans,  he  proclaimed 
war  against  Alexander  in  1244,  and  assembling 
a  numerous  army  at  Newcastle,  prepared  to  in- 
vade Scotland.  Some  troojDs  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  de  Couci,  had  been  intercepted  by 
Henry,  who  had  also  organized  a  confederacy  of 
Irish  chiefs  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  by  mak- 
ing a  descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast;  but  the 
country,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous resistance.  The  sword,  however,  was  not 
drawn,  after  all;  a  negotiation  took  place  between 
the  two  kings,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Newcastle  (13th  August),  by  which  Alexander 
agreed  always  to  bear  good  faith  and  love  to  his 
dear  and  liege  lord,  Henry,  King  of  England, 
and  never  to  enter  into  alliance  wnth  the  enemies 
of  Henry  or  of  his  heirs,  unless  they  should  un- 
justly aggrieve  him.- 

After  this  the  Scottish  king  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  unruly  vassal,  Angus,  Lord  of 
Argyle,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  the 
island  of  Kerarry,  near  the  Sound  of  IMull,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1249,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty -fifth  of  his  reign.      Alexander, 


like  most  of  the  other  Scottish  kings  of  those 
times,  stood  up  throughout  his  reign  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  national  church.  Although  a 
favourer  of  the  clergy,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  into  any  extravagant  expenditure  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  order.  He  founded,  in- 
deed, no  fewer  than  eight  monasteries  for  the 
Dominictuis  or  Black  Friars;  and  Boece  supposes 
that  liis  partiality  to  these  mendicants  may  liave 
been  occasioned  by  his  having  seen  their  founder, 
St.  Dominic,  in  Fi-ance,  about  the  year  1217. 
'■  The  sight  of  a  living  .saint,"  observes  Loi'd 
Hailes,  "may  have  made  an  impression  on  his 
young  mind;  l)ut  perhaps  he  considered  the 
mendicant  friars  as  the  cheapest  ecclesiastics: 
his  revenues  could  not  supj)ly  the  costly  institu- 
tion of  Cistercians  and  canons  regular,  in  which 
his  great-grandfather,  David  I.,  took  delight." 

Alexander  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
only  son,  Alexander  III.,  who  was  born  at  Rox- 
burgh on  the  4th  of  September,  1241,  and  was 
now  consequently  only  in  his  ninth  year.  There 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land might  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  renew  his  attemjjt  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
patriotic  advice  of  William  Comy.i,  Earl  of  Mon- 
teith,  no  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  young  king.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Scone  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  knighting  the  king  as  well  as  plac- 
ing the  crown  on  his  head. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  end  to  load  our  pages 
with  any  detail  of  the  intricate,  and  in  gi-eat  part, 
very  imjierfectly  intelligible  struggles  of  adverse 
factions  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
during  this  as  during  every  other  minority  in 
those  times.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  two  great  contending  parties, 
was  the  powei'f  ul  family  of  the  Comyns,  of  which 
name  it  is  said  thei'e  were  at  this  time  in  Scot- 
land no  fewer  than  thirty-two  knights,  several  of 
whom  were  barons;  the  Baliols,  among  others, 
were  adherents  of  this  party.  Among  their  most 
distinguished  opj^onents  were  the  Eai-1  of  March 
and  Dunbar,  the  Earl  of  Strathei'u,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,  the  Bruces,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and 
Alan  Durward,  who  held  the  office  of  great  jus- 
ticiary, and  was  also  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  of  the  age.  But  many  of  the 
nobility  were  constantly  changing  sides,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  and  apparent  chances  of  the 


>  HaUes,  Ann.  of  Scot.  i.  188-190 ;  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scot.  i.  4-6. 


-  JSTisi  nos  injuste  gravent.  Dr.  Lingard  describes  this  treaty 
as  "  an  arrangement  by  wliich,  tliough  he  eluded  tlie  express 
recognition  of  feudal  dei^endence,  he  (Alexander;  seems  to  have 
conceded  to  lienrj-  the  substance  of  liis  demand."  In  fact  "  the 
express  recognition  of  feudal  dependence  "  was  not  at  all  eluded 
by  Alexander ;  it  was  m.ade  in  the  most  distinct  tenns,  but  it 
was  not  m.ade  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  was 
Henry,  not  Alexander,  who  conceded  the  point  in  dispute. 
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contest.  The  King  of  England  also  soon  found 
a  fair  pretence  for  interfering  in  Scottish  affairs, 
by  giving  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to 
Alexander,  according  to  an  agreement  which  had 
been  entered  into  soon  after  the  births  of  the 
prince  and  the  princess.  Altliongh  neither  party 
was  yet  quite  eleven  years  old,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  at  York  with  great  magnificence  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1251. 

On  this  occasion  Alexander,  according  to  cus- 
tom, did  homage  to  Henry  for  his  English  pos- 
sessions; but  when  the  latter  demanded  homage 
also  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  young 
Scottish  sovereign  said  "  that  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England, 
not  to  treat  of  affairs  of  state ;  and  that  he  could 
not  take  a  step  so  imj^ortaut  without  the  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  his  parliament."  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  Henry,  in  considera- 
tion apparently  of  his  natural  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  son-in-law,  should  send  a  person  in 
whom  he  placed  confidence  to  Scotland,  who 
might  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish  guardians 
of  the  young  king.  He  sent,  accordingly,  Geof- 
frey of  Langley,  keeper  of  the  royal  forests,  a 
man  who  had  already  acquired  the  worst  reputa- 
tion in  England  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
exercised  the  powers  of  his  odious  office ;  but  the 
Scottish  barons,  finding  his  insolence  intolerable, 
soon  compelled  liim  to  leave  the  country. 

In  1255,  we  find  the  English  king  despatching 
a  new  mission  to  Scotland  under  pretence  of  in- 
quiring into  cei'tain  gi-ievances  complained  of  by 
the  queen  his  daughter.  At  this  time  Robert  de 
Ros  and  John  de  Baliol,  two  noblemen  of  the 
Comyn  party,  api:)ear  to  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  government  under  the  name  of  regents. 
Queen  Margaret  complained  that  she  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh — a  sad  and  soli- 
taiy  place — without  verdure,  and,  by  reason  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  unwholesome;  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  make  excursions  through 
the  kingdom,  nor  to  choose  her  female  attend- 
ants; and  that,  although  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  by  this  time  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  they  were  still  excluded  from  each  other's 
society.  By  a  scheme  concerted  between  Henry 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Comyns,  the  Earl 
of  March,  Durward,  and  other  leaders  of  that 
party  soon  after  this  contrived  to  surprise  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
king  and  queen.  They  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  noi-th  of  England,  where  Henry  was 
with  an  army;  and  at  last,  in  a  meeting  of  the 
two  kings  at  Roxburgh  (20th  September,  1255), 
a  new  plan  of  government  was  settled,  to  subsist 
for  seven  years,  that  is,  till  Alexander  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  which 
all  the  Comyns  were  deprived  of  office,  and  the 


Earls  of  Fife,  Dunbar,  Strathern,  and  Carrick, 
Alexander  the  steward  of  Scotland,  Robert  de 
Bruce,  Alan  Durward,  and  other  principal  persons 
of  the  same  faction,  were  appointed  regents  of  the 
kingdom  and  guardians  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  settlement  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained for  about  two  years;  but  in  1257,  a  counter 
revolution  was  effected  through  the  junction  with 
the  Comyns  of  Mary  de  Couci,  Alexander's  mother, 
who  had  married  John  de  Brienue,  son  of  the 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  animated  with  all  her  old  heredi- 
tary hatred  of  the  English  influence,  and  strength- 
ened both  by  her  new  alliance  and  by  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  pope.  The  lately  expelled 
faction  now  suddenly  rose  in  arms,  seized  the 
king  and  queen  at  Kinross,  and  so  completely 
carried  everything  before  them,  that  the  princi- 
pal adherents  of  the  English  interests  found  it 
necessary  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  whatever  justice  or 
by  whatever  means,  the  Comyns  contrived  to 
make  theirs  appear  to  be  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
to  gain,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  popular 
voice.  They  probably  made  use  of  the  old  cry 
of  independence,  and  worked  upon  the  sensitive 
national  jealousy  of  England  with  good  effect. 
Even  the  king,  now  that  he  was  in  their  hands, 
was  of  com-se  compelled  to  act  along  with  them, 
and  submit  to  be  their  instrument.  They  put 
him  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  and  marched 
towards  the  English  border,  where  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  adherents  of  the  late  government 
had  rallied  and  collected  their  strength.  No  con- 
test of  arms,  however,  took  place ;  the  dispute  was 
eventually  settled  by  negotiation;  and  it  was 
agi-eed  that  while  the  chief  power  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comyns  and  the  queen-dow- 
ager, to  six  regents  of  this  party  should  be  added 
four  of  the  members  of  the  late  government. 
Mary  de  Couci  and  her  husband  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  new  regency. 

The  coalition  thus  formed  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantially subsisted  till  the  king  came  of  age,  and 
took  the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
although,  shortly  after  the  new  government  was 
established,  the  Comyns  lost  their  great  leader, 
Walter,  Earl  of  Monteith,  poisoned,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  his  countess.  In  1260,  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots  becoming  pregnant,  .she  and  her  husband 
were  permitted  to  go  to  her  father  in  London, 
Henry  engaging  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
attendants  should  be  required  to  treat  of  state 
affairs  during  their  visit,  and  also  making  oath 
that  he  would  not  detain  either  the  queen  or  her 
child,  if  her  deliveiy  should  take  place  in  Eng- 
land. In  February,  1261,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  delivered  at  Windsor  of  a  daughter,  who 
was  named  Margaret. 
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The  year  12G3  is  the  most  memorable  hi  the 
reign  of  Alexjiuder.  Tlie  Eai-1  of  Eoss  antl  other 
northern  chiefs  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Scottish  king,  invaded  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands,  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  Nor- 
way, and  liad  sigualized  their  descent,  according 
to  the  Norwegian  chroniclers,  by  the  most  fright- 
ful excesses  of  savage  warfare.  Haco,  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  immediately  prepared  for  ven- 
geance. Having  collected  a  gi-eat  fleet,  he  sailed 
fi-om  Herlover  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
Orkney  Islands,  which,  although  formerly  be- 
longing to  Norway,  had  been  lately  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  were 
his  first  destination.  Anchoring  in  the  bay  of 
Ronaldsvoe  (now  Ronaldshay),  the  formidable 
armament  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  islands  and  of 
the  ojtposite  mainland,  were  compelled  to  supi)ly 
it  with  ])rovision3  and  to  pay  tribute.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  Noi-se  chronicle  of  the  expedition, 
that  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Ronaldsvoe  "  a  gi-eat 
darkness  cU-ew  over  the  sun,  so  that  only  a  little 
ring  was  bright  round  his  orb;"  and  it  is  found 
that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  annular 
eclipse  must  have  been  seen  at  Ronaldsvoe  this 
year  on  the  oth  of  August.  Such  confirmations 
seem  to  revivify  the  long-buried  ])ast,  and  make 
its  history  read  like  a  narrative  of  events  of  our 
own  day.  Haco  now  sailed  for  the  south,  and 
being  joined  as  he  ]>roceeded  by  his  allies,  Mag- 
nus, the  Lord  of  Man,  and  various  Hebrideau 
chiefs,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  above  100 
sail,  most  of  them  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Dividing  his  force,  he  sent  one  powerful  squadron 
to  ravage  the  iSIull  of  Can  tyre ;  another,  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Bute.  The  latter  soon 
compelled  the  Scottish  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Rothesay,  in  that  island,  to  surrender.  In  the 
meantime,  Haco  himself  entered  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  anchored  between  the  mainland  and 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  Additional  accessions  had  by 
this  time  increased  his  fleet  to  160  sail.  The 
Scottish  government  now  attempted  to  avert  the 
danger  by  negotiation :  the  abandonment  of  all 
claim  to  the  Hebrides  was  offered  by  Alexander; 
but  to  these  terms  Haco  would  not  listen.  Some 
time,  however,  was  thus  gained,  which  was  in 
various  ways  advantageous  to  the  Scots  and  de- 
trimental to  their  invaders.  It  allowed  the  for- 
mer to  improve  their  preparations  for  defence: 
it  embarrassed  the  latter  by  a  growing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  provisions,  and  it  exjiosed  their 
fleet,  upon  a  strange  coast,  to  the  hazards  of  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year  that  was  fast  ai^iiroach- 
ing.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  meanwhile  had  retreated  for  safety 
to  the  islets  in  Loch  Lomond.  There,  however, 
they  were  soon  attacked  by  a  division  of  the  in- 


vading force  under  the  command  of  the  Iving  of 
Man,  who,  first  sailing  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
and  plundering  the  shores  as  they  ])assed,  then 
dragged  their  boats  across  the  neck  of  land  that 
divides  the  two  lakes.  A  devastating  expedition 
into  Stirlingshire  followed.  But  now  the  heavens 
began  to  fight  against  them.  One  gale  destroyed 
ten  of  their  ships  that  lay  in  Loch  Long;  and 
soon  after,  on  ^Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  a  tem- 
pest of  tremendous  violence  from  the  south-west 
attacked  the  main  squadron  lying  under  the 
command  of  Haco  in  the  Clyde,  and  tearing 
nearly  every  ship  from  its  moorings,  after  cast- 
ing several  of  them  on  shore,  drove  the  rest, 
mostly  dismasted  or  otherwise  disabled,  up  the 
Channel.  The  Scottish  forces  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  immediately  fell  upon  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  that  were  stranded;  but  the  Nor- 
wegians defended  themselves  with  great  valoui"; 
and  assistance  having  been  sent  to  them  by  Haco, 
when  the  wind  was  somewhat  abated,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off"  theii'  assailants.  As  soon 
as  daylight  appeared,  Haco,  who  had  collected 
his  shattered  ships  ofl'  the  village  of  Largs,  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  for  the  protection 
of  two  transports  that  had  been  among  the  ves- 
sels cast  ashore  the  preceding  aftei-noon,  and 
which  the  Scots  had  attempted  to  plunder  during 
the  night.  This  movement  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Largs. 
The  Scottish  army,  led  by  Alexander,  and  the 
stewai'd  of  Scotlan(],  now  came  dowTi  from  the 
surroimding  high  grounds.  The  handful  of  Nor- 
wegians, drawn  u]j  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which 
occupied  a  small  hill,  while  the  other  two  were 
stationed  on  the  shore,  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  this  force ;  and  Haco,  as  the  engagement 
was  about  to  commence,  was,  although  with  much 
difficulty,  prevailed  uj^on  by  his  officers  to  row 
back  to  the  ships  for  further  aid.  But  he  had 
scai-cely  got  on  board  when  another  furious  storm 
came  on,  and  rendered  the  landing  of  more  men 
for  the  present  impossible.  In  the  meantime  the 
Scots  had  attacked  the  most  advanced  body  of 
the  Norwegians,  who  were  soon  obliged  to  flee  in 
confusion.  The  rout  immediately  became  gene- 
ral; numbers  of  the  Norw-egians  threw  them- 
selves into  their  boats  and  attempted  to  regain 
their  ships;  the  rest  were  driven  along  the  shore 
amid  showers  of  arrows  from  their  })ursuing 
enemy.  Still  they  repeatedly  rallied,  and,  turn- 
ing round  upon  their  pursuers,  made  an  obsti- 
nate stand  at  every  point  where  the  ground  fa- 
vom-ed  them.  In  this  way,  although  still  galled 
by  the  Scots  hovering  on  their  rear,  they  seem 
to  have  at  length  converted  their  flight  into  a 
slow  and  comparatively  orderly  retreat.  Towards 
night  a  reinforcement  from  the  shijjs  having,  not- 
withstanding the  storm,  which  still   continued, 
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effected  a  landing  by  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
foreigners,  if  we  may  trust  to  their  own  account, 
even  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  succeeded  in 
driving  it  back.  They  then  re-embarked  in  their 
boats  and  regained  their  ships.  But  on  the  water 
the  elements  had  been  doing  their  desti'uctive 
work  even  with  more  effect  tlian  human  rage  on 
land.  Haco's  magnificent  navy  was  now  reduced 
to  a  few  shattered  vessels.  The  Norwegian  king 
sailed  away  to  the  island  of  Arran,  and  from 
thence  through  a  course  of  stormy  weather  to 
Orkney,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  29th  of 
October.  He  proceeded  no  farther  on  his  home- 
ward voyage.  An  illness  seized  upon  him,  under 
which  he  lingered  for  some  weeks,  and  at  last 
expired  on  the  15th  of  December.' 

The  battle  of  Lai-gs  is  the  gi'eat  event  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  The  victory  was  among  the 
most  impoi'tant  the  Scots  ever  won.  It  was  their 
last  conflict  with  the  pirate  kings.  After  nego- 
tiations which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  Norway,  by  which  both 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  all  other 
islands  in  the  western  and  southern  seas,  of 
which  that  power  might  have  hitherto  held  or 
claimed  the  dominion,  were  made  over  in  full 
sovereigntj'-  to  Scotland.  The  Western  Islands 
were  never  afterwards  withdi'awn  from  the  Scot- 
tish rule. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  under  the  reign 
of  Alexander.  He  was  present  with  his  queen, 
and  many  of  his  nobility,  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  I.,  in  1274,  and  on  that  occasion  did 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  his  English  pos- 
sessions. In  1278  he  2Derformed  this  ceremony  a 
second  time,  declaring,  according  to  the  record 
preserved  in  the  Close  Rolls,  that  he  became  the 
liege  man  of  his  lord.  King  Edward  of  England, 
against  all  peojDle.  This  was  substantially  the 
same  acknowledgment  that  Alexander  II.  had 
made  to  Henry  III.  in  1244.  It  was  no  admis- 
sion of  Edward's  claim  of  feudal  supei'iority  over 
Scotland,  as  is  conclusively  proved,  if  there  could 
be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  by  the  sequel  of  the 
recoi'd,  which  expressly  states  that  Edward  "  re- 
ceived it,  saving  his  right  and  claim  to  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  it  shall  please 
him  to  bring  it  forward." 

The  government  of  Alexander,  after  he  took 
the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
made  him  universally  beloved  by  his  people;  and 


'  See  Tlie  Norwegiati  Account  of  Haco's  Expedition  against 
Scotland,  in  Islantlic  and  English,  with  notes:  by  the  Rev. 
James  Johnstone,  A.M.,  12mo,  17S2 ;  and  "  Observations  on  the 
Norwegi.an  Exjiedition  against  Scotland,  in  the  3'ear  1263,  and  on 
some  previous  events  which  gave  occasion  to  that  War,"  by  John 
Dillon,  Esq.,  in  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  4to.     Edin.  1S23,  pp.  350-407. 

2  "  But  with  the  demise  of  Alexander  III.  without  issue  com- 


jjeace  and  plenty  blessed  the  land  in  his  time. 
But  clouds  and  storms  were  soon  to  succeed  this 
sunshine. 

Alexander  had  lost  his  queen,  INIargaret  of  Entr- 
land,  in  1275;  but,  besides  the  daughter  already 
mentioned,  she  had  left  him  a  son,  named  Alexan- 
der, born  at  Jedburgh  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1264:  David,  a  younger  son,  had  died  in  his  boy- 
hood. In  1281  the  Princess  Margaret  was  married 
to  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  the  following  year 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
was  united  to  Margai-et,  daughter  of  Guy,  Earl  of 
Flanders.  At  this  time  the  king  himself,  as  yet 
only  in  his  forty-first  year,  might  reasonably  have 
counted  onamuchlongerreign;  thealliances  which 
he  had  formed  for  his  children  promised  to  enable 
him  to  transmit  his  sceptre  to  a  line  of  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  people  seemed  entitled  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuance  of  the  present  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  for  many  years.  By  a 
singular  succession  of  calamities  all  these  fair 
hopes  were,  one  after  the  other,  rapidly  extin- 
guished. First,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1283  died  the  Queen  of  Norway,  leaving  only  an 
infant  daughter.  The  death  of  Queen  Margaret 
was  followed  by  that  of  her  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Scotland,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1284.  No  time 
was  lost  by  Alexander  in  taking  the  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  which  these 
events  rendered  necessary.  On  the  5tli  of  Feb- 
ruary the  parliament  was  assembled  at  Scone, 
when  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  solemnly  bomid 
themselves,  failing  Alexander  and  any  children 
he  miglit  yet  have,  to  acknowledge  for  their 
sovereign  the  Noi-wegian  princess — "  the  Maiden 
of  Norway,"  as  she  is  called  by  the  old  writers. 
The  following  year  (15th  April,  1285),  Alexander 
married  Joleta,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  But  within  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1286,  as 
Alexander  was  riding  in  a  dark  night  between 
Kinghorn  and  Burntisland,  his  horse  stumbled 
with  him  over  a  high  cliff,  at  a  place  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Kingswood  End,  when  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  king  would,  in  any 
circumstances,  have  been  a  heavy  calamity  to  his 
country,  but  the  blow  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived at  a  more  unfortunate  moment  than  the 
present.-  A  long  minority  was  now  the  least 
evil  the  kingdom  had  to  dread,  and  that  evil  was 
certain  if  a  worse  should  not  take  its  place.    Tlie 

menced  warfare  and  anarchy  which  lasted,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, during  300  years.  In  that  odious  period  of  wretched- 
ness we  hear  the  monks  incessantly  cry  out  Diram  guerram! 
Oppressive  war !  It  became  the  very  object  of  these  hostilities, 
not  to  improve  but  to  waste,  not  to  save  but  to  destroy.  Agri- 
culture was  ruined :  and  the  very  necessaries  of  life  were  lost, 
when  the  principal  lords  had  scarcely  a  bed  to  lie  on."— Chal- 
mers' Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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life  of  an  iiifaut,  in  a  foreign  country,  alone  stood 
between  the  nation  and  all  the  sure  confusion 
and  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession.  The  first 
proceeding  of  the  estates  was  to  api)oint  a  re- 
gency, at  a  meeting  held  at  Scone,  on  the  11th  of 
April.  But  scarcely,  it  would  appear,  had  tlie 
throne  of  Queen  Margaret  been  thus  set  up,  when 
it  began  to  be  undermined  by  plots  and  secret 
treason.  The  rule  of  a  female  sovereigu  was  new 
to  the  country;  the  attempt  to  transmit  the  crown 
to  a  daughter  had  already  failed  iuEnglaud,even 
when  made  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
by  Uenry  T. 

The  main  strength  of  Margaret's  cause  lay  in 
there  being  no  other  certain  heir  to  the  throne  if 
she  was  set  aside.  The  choice  was  between  her  and 
a  disputed  succession.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
it  is  more  thau  probable  that  the  settlement  in 
her  favour  would  have  been  wholly  disregarded 
after  Alexander's  death.  The  next  heu-,  if  a 
male  of  mature  age,  and  a  native  of  the  country, 
would  at  once  have  been  preferred  to  the  foreign 
female  infant.  Even  as  matters  stood  there  was, 
it  would  seem,  one  party  which  had  ah-eady 
formed  the  design  of  displacing  Queen  Margaret 
iu  favom-  of  its  own  chief.  Robert  de  Brus  or 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland,  was 
the  son  of  Isabella,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lion.  He  and  a  number  of  his  adher- 
ents, including  some  of  the  principal  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  held  a  meeting  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1286,  at  Tumbeny  Castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, the  seat  of  Bruce's  son,  Robert  Bruce,  called 
Earl  of  Carrick  iu  right  of  his  wife,  and  there 
entei-ed  into  an  agreement,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  adhere  to  one  another  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  against  all  persons,  saving  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  England,  and  to  him  who 
should  gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  late  king.'  The  intention  of  the 
parties  to  this  bond  would  appear  to  have  been 
to  obtain  the  crown  for  Bruce,  by  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  England,  whom,  with  that  view,  they 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  lord  para- 
mount of  Scotland.  Edward,  however,  had,  for 
the  present,  another  scheme  of  his  own,  with 
which  this  of  theirs  could  not  be  suffered  to  in- 
terfere. 

Two  of  the  chief  members  of  the  regency,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  died  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1288  (the  Earl  of  Fife  was 


'  Tytler,  flist.  of  Scot.,  i.  Go. 


murdered'j;  and  from  this  time  \ioleut  divisions 
arose  in  the  government,  and  all  things  began  to 
tend  to  couf usion  and  anarchy.  One  account  is 
that  the  estates  of  Scotland  now  made  a  formal 
ai>])lication  to  the  English  king  fur  his  advice 
and  meiliation  towards  composing  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  statement  does  not  rest 
upon  any  certain  authority.  In  the  end  of  the 
year  1289,  however,  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  opened 
a  negotiation  with  Edward  on  the  affairs  of  his 
infant  daughter  and  her  kingdom;  and  at  Ed- 
wai'd's  request  the  Scottish  regency  sent  three  of 
its  members  to  take  part  in  a  solemn  deliberation 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Salisbury.  It 
was  here  agi-eed  that  the  young  queen  should  be 
immediately  conveyed  either  to  her  own  do- 
minions or  to  England,  Edward  engaging  in  the 
latter  case  to  deliver  her,  on  demand,  to  the 
Scottish  nation,  provided  that  good  order  should 
be  previously  established  in  Scotland,  so  that  she 
might  reside  there  with  safety  to  her  pereon. 
No  mention  was  made  in  this  convention  of  an 
English  match  for  Margaret,  but  it  appears  that 
Edward  had  already  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
Rome  for  her  marriage  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest 
son.  A  report  to  that  effect  was  very  soon  after 
sjjread  in  Scotland;  whereupon  the  estates  im- 
mediately assembled  at  Bridgeham,  a  village  on 
the  Tweed,  and  from  thence  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  English  king,  expressing,  in  warm  terms, 
their  gratification  at  the  rumour  that  had  reached 
them,  and  beseeching  him  to  inform  them  if  it 
was  true.  "  If  it  is,"  they  concluded,  "  we  on 
our  part  heartily  consent  to  the  alliance,  not 
doubting  that  you  will  agree  to  such  reasonable 
conditions  as  we  shall  propose  to  your  council." 
They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  King  of 
Norway,  pressing  him  to  send  his  daughter  in- 
stantly to  England. 

Some  months  after  this  (on  the  18th  of  July, 
1290),  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  same  place, 
by  which  everything  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
marriage  was  finally  an-anged.  Many  stipula- 
tions were  made  for  securing  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Scottish  kingdom;  and  all 
points,  both  of  substance  and  of  form,  relating  to 
that  matter,  were  regulated  with  elaborate  scru- 
pulosity. But  the  event  of  a  few  weeks  rendered 
all  the  painstaking  and  oatlitaking  of  no  effect. 
The  Maiden  of  Norway  having  at  length  set  sail 
for  Britain,  fell  sick  on  her  passage,  and  landing 
on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  died  there  about 
the  end  of  September:  she  was  iu  her  eighth 
year. 
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EDWAED  I.,  SUENAMED  LO^GSHANKS. ACCESSIOX,,  A.D.  1272— DEATH,  A.D.  1307. 

Competitors  for  the  Scottisb  crown  on  the  death  of  Margaret — Edward  I.  becomes  umpire— His  ambitious  desi^-ns 
on  Scotland — He  awards  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Ealiol — -War  commences  between  France  and  England^ 

Edward  I.  quells  a  revolt  of  the  "Welsh — Troubles  in  Scotland — Edward's  ignominious  treatment  of  Ealiol 

The  Scots  invade  England— Edward  carries  the  war  into  Scotland — He  takes  Berwick  by  storm Baliol  re- 
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Robert  Bruce  succeeds  as  champion  of  Scottish  independence — He  kills  Comyn  in  a  church — He  is  crowned  at 
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HE  fatality  which  seemed  to  have 
pursued  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land for  above  a  century  jjast  was 
certainly  very  remarkable.  Within 
that  period,  it  will  be  foimd,  that 
William  the  Lion  and  his  posterity 
]\ad  made  no  fewer  than  ten  marriages,  and  yet 
there  was  not  now  a  descendant  of  that  king  in 
existence. 

In  this  failure  of  the  line  of  AVilliam,  the  heir 
to  the  crown  was  to  be  sought  for  among  the  de- 
scendants of  his  younger  brother,  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  David,  besides  a  son,  who  died 
without  issue,  left  three  daughters;  the  eldest, 
]\Iargaret,  married  to  Alan  of  Galloway;  the  se- 
cond, Isabella,  married  to  Robert  Bruce;  the 
third,  Ada,  married  to  Henry  Hastings.  Mar- 
garet's eldest  daughter,  Dervorgoii  (she  had  no 
son),  married  John  de  Baliol,  Lord  of  Bernard 
Castle,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  John  Baliol; 
Robert  Brace,  Lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland, 
was  the  son  of  Isabella ;  John  Hastings  was  the 
son  of  Ada.  Baliol,  therefore,  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon;  Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons 
of  his  two  younger  daughters.  According  to  the 
rule  of  descent  as  now  established,  no  question 
about  who  had  the  right  of  succession  could  be 
raised  in  such  a  case ;  the  descendant  of  the  elder 
daughter,  however  remote,  would  be  preferred  to 
the  descendant  of  the  younger  daughter,  however 
near;  and,  indeed,  even  in  that  age  this  rule, 
which  flows  directly  and  necessarily  from  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  primogeniture, 
seems  to  have  been  all  but  universally  recognized 
by  the  authorities  on  this  part  of  the  law.  Still 
the  point  was  not  so  distinctly  settled  that  a  de- 
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bate  might  not  be  raised  on  it,  or  that,  supported 
by  popular  or  party  zeal,  the  one  claim  might  not 
be  put  forward,  and  asserted  to  be  that  of  law 
and  right,  with  as  much  lalausibility  to  the  gene- 
ral understanding,  and  as  fair  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, as  the  other. 

When  the  death  of  the  queen  first  became 
known,  it  was  probably  doubtful  how  many  com- 
petitors might  stai-t  up  for  the  vacant  throne,  or 
to  what  extent  the  controversy  might  be  en- 
tangled by  their  conflicting  claims.  It  was  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  controversy  there  would 
be,  and  in  all  likelihood  a  long  and  fierce  one; 
and,  also,  that  a  state  of  circumstances  had  arisen 
in  which  everything  was  to  be  feared  for  the  na- 
tional independence  from  the  ambition  of  the 
English  king,  and  the  ascendancy  in  Scottish 
afi"ah'S,  his  artful  management  and  the  course  of 
events  had  already  given  him.  The  news,  there- 
fore, spread  universal  grief  and  consternation 
throughout  Scotland. 

According  to  one  account,  it  was  now  that  the 
embassy  to  Edwai'd,  soliciting  his  advice  and 
mediation,  was  gent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland, 
From  what  immediately  followed,  it  does  appeal- 
probable  that  some  such  application  may  have 
been  now  made  by  the  Scots.  Ujion  this  sup- 
position we  can  most  easily  account  for  the  in- 
vitation which  Edward  addressed  to  their  no- 
bility and  clergy  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  a  town 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  obeyed  his  summons.  The 
conference  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1291. 
Here  Edward  distinctly  announced  that  he  pro- 
posed to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  as  superior  and  loi-d  paramount  of  that 
kingdom,  and  insisted  upon  their  recognition  of 
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his  title  as  such,  before  any  other  busiuess  should 
be  proceeded  with.  Little  doubt  can  be  euter- 
tained  that  many  of  the  pei-sous  present  wei-e 
perfectly  prepared  for  all  this;  but  it  took  a  part 
uf  the  assembly  by  surprise ;  and  at  length  one 
voice  ventured  to  respond,  that  no  answer  could 
be  made  to  the  demand  that  had  been  addressed 
to  them  wliile  the  throne  was  vacant.  ''  By  holy 
Edward!"  cried  the  English  king— " By  holy 
Edwaid !  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate 
my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!"  At 
last  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  morrow, 
and  from  that  day,  on  the  Scots  requesting  a 
longer  delay,  it  was  further  adjourned  to  the  2d 
of  June.  Edward  had  already  issued  writs  to 
his  bai-ous  and  other  military  tenants  in  the 
northern  counties,  commanding  them  to  assemble 
at  Norham  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  with 
horses,  arms,  and  all  their  powers. 

The  meeting  of  the  2d  of  June  took  place  on 
a  green  plain  called  Holywell  Haugh,  near  Up- 
settlington,  ou  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
opposite  to  Norham  Castle,  and  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Scotland.     Among  those  present  were  no 


NoKHAM  Castle.' — From  a  drawing  by  Buck,  dated  172S 


fewer  than  eight  persons  who,  under  various 
titles,  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  One  of  these 
was  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale.  Turn- 
ing first  to  him,  Robert  Burnel,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  chancellor  of  England,  demanded  "  Whether 
he  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount  of 


•  Norham  Castle  waa  baUt,  or  re-constmcted,  by  Flambard, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1121.  It  is  situated  on  the  brink 
of  a  steep  rock  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river  Tweed.  Cam- 
den, who  had  his  information  fiom  Dr.  Carlton  of  Norham,  after- 
ward sucvvissively  Bishop  of  Llandatfand  of  Chichester,  describes 
this  castle  as  being  in  his  time  "  fortified  with  a  ditch."  "  On 
the  outer  wall,"  he  says,  "which  is  of  great  compass,  were  many 
little  towers  in  the  angle  next  the  rirer ;  within  this  is  another 
circular  wall,  much  stronger,  in  the  centre  whereof  rises  a  loftier 
tower."  This  description  fm-nishes  a  perfect  idea  of  the  figure 
of  this  fortress,  after  it  had  received  repairs  by  Bisho])  Tunstal. 


Scotland  ?  and  whether  he  was  willing  to  ask  and 
receive  judgment  from  him  in  that  character  ? " 
Bruce,  says  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings, 
definitively,  expressly,  publicly,  and  openly  de- 
clai-ed  his  assent.  The  other  seven  competitors 
afterwards  did  the  same.  Ne.\t  day,  John  Baliol 
and  another  competitor,  making  ten  in  all,  ap»- 
peared  and  followed  their  examijle.  "  The  whole 
form  of  this  business,"  as  Lord  Hailes  remarks, 
"  aj^peai-s  to  have  been  preconcerted."  There 
were  probably  few  of  the  assembled  nobility  and 
clergy  that  were  not  the  sworn  adherents  of  one 
or  other  of  the  competitoi*s;  they  were  divided 
into  the  Bruce  party  and  the  Baliol  party;  and 
they  were  of  couree  severally  ready  to  follow  in 
whatever  direction  their  chiefs  might  lead  them. 
AVith  rcg.ard,  again,  to  the  two  great  claimants  of 
the  crown  themselves,  if  either  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  rival  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce 
in  the  same  mode  of  deciding  the  question,  un- 
less he  were  prepared  to  resign  all  hope  and 
chance  of  success.  The  true  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  Baliol's  absence  on  the  fh-st  day  of  the 
meeting  probably  is, 
that  he  sought  by 
this  piece  of  manage- 
ment, perhaps  in  con- 
-*=i  cert    with    Edward, 

to  throw  upon  his 
opponent  the  odium 
of  taking  the  first 
step  in  the  unpopular 
com-se  of  thus  sur- 
rendering the  na- 
tional independence. 
There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  whether 
swayed  by  his  view 
of  the  justice  of  the 
case  or  by  other  con- 
siderations, Edwai-d 
had,  from  the  first, 
determined  that  Ba- 
liol should  have  the  crown,  and  that  all  the 
anxious  and  protracted  deliberation  he  affected 
to  give  to  the  subject,  was  merely  so  much  hollow 
and  hypocritical  formality.  Of  the  other  claim- 
ants Avho  presented  themselves  along  with  Baliol 
and  Bruce,  most  seem  to  have  been  brought  for- 


Towards  the  river  the  ruins  now  hang  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice,  part  of  which,  by  the  washing  of  the  stream,  has 
given  way,  and  earned  with  it  the  superstnictures  on  that  side; 
and  with  the  decay  incident  to  the  length  of  time,  has  occasioned 
a  wide  breacii  in  the  outward  wall  spoken  of  by  Camden.  The 
keep  is  a  very  heavy  square  building,  vaulted  underneath; 
part  of  the  vaults  or  prisons  remain  entire,  but  all  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  tower  above  are  laid  open  and  ruined.  The 
height  of  the  great  tower  was  about  70  ft.,  containing  four 
stories  or  ranges  of  apartments. — Mackenzie's  Illstori/  of  it'or- 
tliumberland. 
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ward  only  to  throw  a  greater  air  of  perplexity 
over  the  case,  and  to  give  some  chance  of  dividing 
any  opjaosition  that  might  eventually  be  made  to 
the  successful  candidate,  or  even,  it  may  be,  with 
the  object  of  leaving  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Scottish  crown  still  open,  if  any  ca- 
sualty should  remove  either  of  the  two  principal 
competitors  before  Edward's  designs  for  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  countiy  should  be  matured. 
The  whole  course  of  his  conduct  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  intended  to  treat  Scotland  as  he 
had  treated  Wales.  This  union  of  the  whole  island 
under  one  sceptre  was  evidently  the  grand  scheme 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  which  iu- 
spu-ed  and  directed  his  whole  policy.  At  first 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object,  in  so  far  as 
Scotland  was  concerned,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  with  the  queen  of  that  country;  when 
the  death  of  Margaret  defeated  this  ai-rangement, 
he  could  not  for  the  present  proceed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  end  by  so  direct  a  path ;  but  that 
end  was  still  the  same,  and  was  never  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment.  At  this  very  meeting  at  Nor- 
ham  the  English  chancellor  protested,  in  the 
name  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  his  mastei-, 
"that,  although  he  now  asserted  his  right  of  sv^ 
periorit?/ with  the  view  of  giving  judgment  to  the 
competitors,  yet  that  he  meant  not  to  relinquish 
his  right  oi  property  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
acclaimable  hereafter  in  fit  manner  and  time 
convenient." ' 

The  proceedings  at  Norham,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  were  terminated  by  an  unanimous  agree- 
ment, that  a  body  of  104  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  cause,  and  report 
to  Edward ;  forty  being  named  by  Baliol,  the 
same  number  by  Bruce,  and  the  remainder  by 
Edward  himself,  who  was,  moreover,  empowered 
to  add  to  the  commission  as  many  more  persons 
as  he  chose.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month, 
the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a  solemn  smn-ender 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
king,  and  the  keepers  of  castles  made  a  like  sur- 
render of  theh-  trusts;  in  both  cases,  however,  on 
the  condition  that  Edward  should  make  full  re- 
stitution in  two  months  from  the  date  of  his 
award  in  the  cause  of  the  succession. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  alone 
refused  to  deliver  the  castles  of  Dundee  and 
Forfar,  which  he  held,  without  an  obligation  to 
indemnify  him  from  Edward  and  all  the  com- 
petitors. It  was  found  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  terms  thus  insisted  upon  by  "  the  only  Scots- 
man," observes  Lord  Hailes,  "who  acted  with 
integrity  and  spirit  on  this  trial  of  national  in- 
tegrity and  spirit."  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  Bruce  and  his  son,  Baliol,  and  many  of 
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the  pi-mcipal  Scottish  barons,  swore  fealty  to 
Edward.  One  chm-chman  only,  the  Bishop  of 
Sodor,  presented  himself  to  perform  the  disgrace- 
ful ceremony.  The  peace  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  was  then 
proclaimed,  and  the  assembly  finally  adjourned 
to  the  2d  of  August."  Edward  himself,  in  the 
meantimej  made  a  progi-ess  through  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Edinburgh, 
Dunfermline,  St.  Andrews,  Kinghorn,  Linlith- 
gow, and  Stirling— wherever  he  appeared,  calling 
upon  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  bishops  and  earls 
to  bm-gesses,  to  sign  the  rolls  of  homage  as  his 
vassals.  Elsewhere  officers  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  oaths,  whoever  refused  to  take  them 
being  ordered  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 

When  the  commissioners  met  at  Berwick,  and 
proceeded  to  business  in  the  presence  of  Edward, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  twelve  claimants  of  the 
crown,  in  all,  presented  themselves.  Soon  after- 
wards a  thirteenth  was  added,  in  the  person  of 
King  Eric  of  Norway.  All  of  them,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings, 
withdrew  their  pretensions  before  any  decision 
was  pronounced.  The  rest,  in  facl^some  of 
them  descendants  from  illegitimate  daughters  of 
William  the  Lion,  others  alleging  a  descent  from 
some  earlier  king — had  none  of  them  any  ground 
whatever  on  which  to  come  in  before  the  pos- 
terity of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause  did  not  take 
place  till  the  following  year.  On  the  2d  of 
Jime,  1292,  the  commissioners  reported  that  there 
appeai-ed  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
fom-score  Scottish  members  of  their  body,  by 
whose  advice,  if  unanimous,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  king  to  have  regulated  his  con- 
duct; and  they  therefore  declined  to  give  any 
advice  without  hearing  the  better  judgment  of 
the  prelates,  nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of 
England.  On  this  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  was  appointed  by  Edward  to  take 
place  in  a  parliament,  which  he  summoned  to 
meet  at  Berwick,  on  the  15th  of  October.  Here 
Baliol  and  Bruce  were  fully  heard  in  defence  of 
their  respective  claims;  upon  which  the  assembly 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion,  "that  by 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in  every 
heritable  succession,  the  more  remote  in  one  de- 
gree lineally  descended  from  the  eldest  sister, 
was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in  degi-ee,  issuing 
from  the  second  sister ;"  thus  declaring,  by  im- 
plication, against  the  claim  of  Bruce  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Baliol.  In  another  meeting,  on  the 
Gth  of  November,  Edward  formally  pronounced 
his  decision,  "  that  Bruce  should  take  nothing  in 
the  competition  with  Baliol."    Bruce  and  Hast- 
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iugs  now  demaudeJ  each  a  tliirJ  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  divisible  inheritance; 
but  this  doctrine  the  assembly  unanimously  re- 
jected. Finally,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  great  IkUI  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  Edward 
gave  judgment  "  that  John  Baliol  should  have 
seisine  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  But  again, 
at  this  the  termination  of  these  proccetliugs,  as  a 
year  and  a  half  before  at  tho  commencement, 
the  English  king  solemnly  protested,  "  that  the 
judgment  he  had  thus  given,  should  not  impair 
his  claim  to  the  properl)/  of  Scotland."  On  the 
19th,  tho  regents  of  Scotland  and  the  governors 
of  cjistles  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  respec- 
tive trusts  to  the  new  king;  and  the  same  day, 
the  great  seal  that  had  been  used  by  the  regency, 
was  broken  into  four  parts,  and  the  pieces  de- 
posited in  the  treasury  of  England,  "in  testi- 
mony, to  future  ages,  of  England's  right  of  supe- 
riority over  Scotland."  The  next  day  Baliol 
swore  fealty  to  Edwai-d  at  Norham.  On  the  30th 
(St.  Andrew's  Day),  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Scone.  Soon  after  he  passed  into  England,  and 
on  the  2Gth  of  December  did  homage  to  Edwai-d 
for  his  kingdom  at  Newcastle:  and  thus  finished 
the  first  act  of  this  extraordinaiy  drama. 

Events  that  unexpectedly  arose,  now  called 
away  the  English  king  to  another  scene.  Ed- 
Avartl's  progress  at  home  had  not  been  viewed 
without  serious  alarm  abroad.  The  subjugation 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  by  leaving  him  master 
of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  rendered 
him  most  formidable  to  all  his  continental  neigh- 
bours, and  to  none  so  dangerous  as  to  France, 
where  there  was  a  source  of  dissension  ever  open, 
and  where  the  English  had  a  footing  that  enabled 
them  at  all  times  to  cany  the  w^ar  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  On  former  occasions,  several  of 
the  Fj-ench  kings  had  given  countenance  and  en- 
couragement (if  little  or  nothing  more)  to  both 
Scotch  and  Welsh,  when  up  in  arms  against  the 
Anglo-Norman  sovereigns;  but  now  Philip  le 
Bel  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
exert  all  his  strength,  and  diive  the  English 
from  what  was  left  of  their  continental  dominion. 
The  moment  seemed  favourable;  Edward  was 
absorbed  by  his  gi-eat  project;  and  as  for  the 
justice  of  the  undertaking,  had  not  Philip  as 
good  a  right  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  France,  and  to  make  of  them  a  respectable 
whole — a  united  and  powerful  kingdom — as  Ed- 
ward had  to  seize  and  consolidate  the  ancient  inde- 
pendent states  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  view  ? 

The  English  sovereign,  however,  was  too  politic 
not  to  see  and  jn-ovide  for  these  schemes :  he  had 
long  watched  Philip  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  while 
he  wisely  kept  his  own  armies  at  home,  he  had 
courted  alliances  abroad,  and  laboured  to  raise 
ban-iers  against  Philip's  ambition.     In  the  south^ 


by  means  uf  presents  and  flattering  assurances, 
he  had  won  over  tho  powerful  Count  of  Savoy ; 
in  the  north,  he  had  a  good  undei-standing  with 
the  emperor,  whom  he  afterwards  subsidized; 
he  hatl  married  his  daughter  Miirgaret  to  Henry, 
Count  of  Bar,  whose  territories  gave  an  easy 
access  into  France  on  the  east;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Guy,  Earl  of 
Flanders.  Tho  French,  moreover,  accuse  him  of 
opening  and  maintaining  a  correspondence  in  the 
interior  of  France  with  the  disaffected  subjects 
of  Philip,  an  accusation  which  Edward  retorted. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a  paltry  broil 
gave  rise  to  sanguinary  hostilities.  Some  Eng- 
lish and  some  Norman  sailors  met  at  a  watering- 
place  in  or  near  to  the  port  of  Bayonne,  and 
quaiTclled  about  which  party  should  fill  their 
casks  first.  An  English  mariner  struck  a  Nor- 
man with  his  fist;  the  Norman  drew  his  knife; 
his  adversary  closed  with  him,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  threw  him:  in  the  fall,  the  Norman,  it 
was  said,  fell  upon  his  own  knife  and  was  killed. 
The  English  sailor's  comi-ades  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  opposite  party,  and,  according  to 
the  French  account,  the  authorities  of  Bayonne, 
which  city  belonged  to  the  English,  refused  the 
Normans  proper  satisfaction.  Burning  with  re- 
venge— for  they  maintained  that  theii-  comi)auion 
had  been  foully  murdered,  the  Normans  put  to 
sea,  and,  lying  in  wait,  they  seized  the  first  Eng- 
lish shij)  of  inferior  force  they  encountered,  and 
taking  from  it  a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  they 
hanged  him  at  the  yard-arm,  with  a  dog  hung  to 
his  feet.  Reprisals  soon  followed,  and  the  ma- 
riners of  the  Cinque  ports  pui-sued  their  ven- 
geance with  relentless  fury,  hanging  nearly  every 
Norman  they  could  take  upon  the  sea.s.  The 
Normans  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese 
and  the  French,  for  France  was  now  beginning 
to  have  a  considerable  mercantile  rxsivy,  and  even 
a  royal  fleet — one  of  the  immense  advantages  de- 
rived from  expelling  the  English  and  clearing 
her  sea-board.  Our  mariners  at  the  same  time 
procm-ed  the  aid  of  those  of  Ireland,  and  Gas- 
cony,  and  Holland.  Wherever  these  opposite 
pai-ties  met,  they  fought  with  deadly  rancour, 
carrying  on  a  war  on  their  own  account,  without 
any  commission  fi'om  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Thus  the  most  vindictive  feelings  were 
excited  between  the  two  nations  before  the  kings 
took  any  open  pai-t  in  the  hostilities  that  were 
cari'ied  on.' 

But  now  Philip,  enraged  himself,  and  borne 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite 
project  by  the  universal  wrath  of  the  nation,  de- 
clared his  determined  eunuty.  He  pretended 
that  he  could  punish  Edward  as  Duke  of  Aqui- 
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taine,  in  wliich  character  Le  was  a  vassal  of  the 
French  crown.  He  sent  officers  to  seize  some  of 
Edward's  estates,  bulr  these  were  driven  back  by 
John  St.  John,  an  English  officer :  he  then  caused 
a  summons  to  be  issued  by  his  judges  ordering 
tlie  "Duke  of  Aquitaine"  to  appear  at  Paris  after 
the  feast  of  Chi-istmas,  and  answer  for  his  offences 
against  his  suzerain.  Edward  sent  a  bishop, 
and  then  his  o\vn  bi'other  Edmimd,  to  negotiate. 
This  Edmund  appears  to  have  been  a  very  be- 
lieving, simple  personage;  for,  crediting  Philip's 
assertion  that  he  wanted  no  acquisition  of  teri'i- 
tory,  but  merely  a  striking  show  of  satisfaction 
to  his  own  injured  honour,  he  consented  to  sur- 
render Gascony  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  to  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.*  Upon  this  surrender,  which  in  some 
cases  gave  Philip  a  military  possession  of  the 
province,  the  summons  against  Edward  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  French  king  declai-ed  him- 
self satisfied.  When  the  forty  days  had  elapsed, 
Edward  demanded  repossession,  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  was  refused  to  him.  Philip  pleaded 
very  triumphantly,  in  his  own  court,  against 
some  English  advocates,  and  with  a  bold  con- 
tempt of  appearances  and  of  the  recent  agree- 
ment, pronounced  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  be- 
cause Edward  had  not  presented  himself  as  a 
vassal  ought.  De  Nesle,  the  constable  of  France, 
was  sent  to  seize  some  of  Edward's  cities  and 
towns;  and  he  succeeded  in  several  instances, 
because  the  nobles  declared  against  the  English. 
Soon  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  Philip  again  sum- 
moned Edward  to  plead  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
before  his  peers  of  France,  and,  upon  his  non- 
attendance,  he  declared  him  contumacious  and 
dis-seised  of  all  his  lands  m  France.- 

Edward  now  prepared  to  plead,  but  it  was  with 
the  sword.  Having  formally  renounced  the  ho- 
mage of  the  French  kiug,  he  got  ready  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army;  but  he  was  detained  for  seve- 
ral weeks  by  contrary  winds,  and,  while  he  lay  at 
Portsmouth,  the  Welsh,  who  thought  he  was  gone, 
bi'oke  out  into  a  general  insm'rection,  to  which 
it  seems  probable  that  Philip  was  no  stranger. 
Detained  at  home  by  this  circumstance,  Edward 
despatched  a  small  force  to  Gascony,  and  gave 
commission  to  his  ships  to  plunder  the  French 
coast,  upon  which  a  number  of  fierce  sea-battles 
were  fought,  the  victory  falling  almost  invariably 
to  the  English.    As  forEdwai'd  himself,  he  tm-ned 


1  "  It  must  excite  surprise  that  the  King  of  England  fell  so 
easily  into  this  snare.  But  he  was  actuated  by  another  con- 
sideration, the  acconiijlishment  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
himself  and  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip.  By  that  treaty  the 
duchy  of  Guienne  had  been  settled  on  his  issue  by  the  princess ; 
and  to  carry  this  proviisiou  into  legal  execution,  it  was  necessary 
that  Guienne  should  be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  its  lord,  that 
by  a  new  infeoffment  it  might  be  settled  on  the  king  and  his 
heirs  by  Iris  second  marriage.     At  the  expiration  of  forty  days, 


with  his  usual  lapiJity  and  vigour  against  the 
Welsh,  who  had  taken  many  castles  and  towns, 
and  driven  the  English  across  the  marches  with 
dreadful  loss.  It  took  him  some  months  to  sup- 
press this  bold  struggle  for  independence:  he 
carried  on  the  war  through  all  the  severities  of 
winter,  suffering  great  hardships,  and  encoun- 
tering many  personal  dangers;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  Welsh  once  more  fell  beneath  the 
mighty  weight  of  his  arms  and  policy:  Madoc, 
their  brave  leader,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror; 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  chieftains  were  thrown 
into  dungeons  for  life;  and  after  the  sacred  sum- 
mits of  Snowdon  had  been  again  invaded,  and 
the  country  again  wasted  mth  fire  and  sword,  a 
mournful  peace  was  restored. 

When  Edward  rode  a  conqueror  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  he  thought  that  he  should 
at  last  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  France,  and 
punish  what  he  considered  the  execrable  pei-fidy 
of  Philiji;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  again 
awake  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  he  was 
once  more  compelled  to  forego  his  continental 
expedition.  He,  however,  sent  his  brother  Ed- 
mund with  a  small  force  to  Guienne,  where  the 
barons,  who  could  never  remain  satisfied  for  a 
year  with  either  the  English  or  the  French,  were 
already  tired  of  Philip.  Edmund  died  soon  after 
landing;  but  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  succeeded 
to  his  command,  drove  the  French  from  most  of 
the  towns  they  had  occupied.  These  successes, 
however,  were  not  lasting:  Charles  de  Valois, 
Philip's  brother,  recovered  those  places;  and  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  king's  uncle,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  a  numerous  and  excellent  army,  beat 
the  English  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  ex- 
pelled them  from  nearly  all  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  maritime  towns.  Edward's 
continental  allies  did  nothing  at  the  time  in  his 
defence. 

Scarcely  had  Baliol  been  fairly  seated  on  his 
vassal  throne,  when  he  was  made  to  feel  all  the 
dependence  and  degradation  of  his  position.  Even 
before  the  year  had  expired,  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  which,  as  related  above,  he  had  done 
homage  for  his  kingdom  to  his  English  lord  para- 
mount, Edward,  in  an  angry  altercation  that 
arose  out  of  an  appeal  brought  by  a  citizen  of 
Berwick  against  a  judgment  of  the  Scottish  courts, 
to  defend  which  he  had  compelled  Baliol  to  ap- 
pear with  his  principal  prelates  and  nobles  in 


Edmund  reminded  Philip  of  his  engagement ;  but  was  requested 
to  forbear  tiU  certain  lords  of  the  council  shoxild  have  departed 
from  Paris.  Some  days  after  he  repeated  the  demand  and  re- 
ceived a  positive  refusal.  PhUip  took  Ids  seat  in  his  court,  re- 
jected the  arguments  of  Edward's  advocates,  and  though  the  cita- 
tion had  been  withdrawn,  pronounced  judgment  against  him  for 
default  of  appearance.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Edmund 
himself." — Lingard,  vol.  ti.  chap.  vii. 
-  Rymer. 
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the  royal  clitimber  at  Newcastle,  fraukly  informed 
him  that  he  shoiikl  iici-sist  iu  hearing  in  Enghmd 
every  cause  regulai-ly  brought  before  him  from 
Scotland,  and  that  he  would  summon  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  appear  personally  at  the  hearing  of 
every  such  cause  in  which  he  should  think  his  pre- 
sence necessary.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  following 
year,  Baliol  w;is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  submit 
to  the  annoyance  and  intolerable  indignity  of  thus 
appeai'ing  in  the  English  courts  to  answer  as  a 
defendant  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Such  treatment 
could  only  have  had  one  object,  and,  if  it  had 
been  tamely  acquiesced  in,  one  effect — to  make 
the  menial  king  utterly  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects.  At  the  commencement  of  Ed- 
ward's rough  usage  he  bore  it  with  all  submission. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  English 
king  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  he  gave  Ed- 
ward a  solemn  discharge  from  all  the  obligations 
he  had  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  Bridgeham  iu 
1290,  which  treaty  was  now  the  sole  remaining 
security  to  his  country  for  the  possession  of  any 
national  rights,  and  by  which,  in  pai-ticulai-,  pro- 
vision was  made  against  the  very  grievance  under 
which  he  was  now  made  to  smai-t,  by  one  of  the 
clauses  which  declared  that  no  native  of  Scotland 
should  be  compelled  to  answer  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  any  legal  cause,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
But  the  tyranny  was  so  unrelentingly  persisted 
in,  and  carried  so  iar,  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of 
a  worm  it  must  have  roused  him  at  last.  An 
appeal  respecting  the  succession  to  some  lands  iu 
Fife  was  the  case  in  which  his  patience  gave  way. 
In  the  first  instance  he  ventured  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  usual  order  to  present  himself  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause.  But  he  did  not  persist  in  this 
bold  coui'se.  On  receiving  a  second  summons, 
he  yielded  obedience  so  far  as  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  English  parliament  on  the  day  named, 
the  loth  of  October,  1293.  When  asked  what 
defence  he  had  to  make  to  the  appeal,  he  said — 
"  I  am  King  of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of 
the  appellant,  or  to  aught  else  respecting  my 
kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  answer  without  the 
advice  of  my  people."  "What  means  this?" 
cried  Edward :  "  you  are  mi/  liegeman;  you  have 
done  homage  to  me;  you  are  here  in  consequence 
of  mi/  summons."  Baliol,  howevei-,  would  only 
i-epeat  his  first  answer.  The  parliament  then 
resolved  that  the  King  of  Scots  had  offered  no 
defence;  that  in  his  answer  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  manifest  contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open 
disobedience;  that  the  appellant  should  have 
damages  of  the  King  of  Scots;  and,  finally,  "be- 
cause it  is  consonant  to  law  that  every  one  be 
punished  in  that  which  emboldens  him  to  offend, 
that  the  three  principal  castles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  wherein  they  are  situated,  and  the 
royal  jurisdiction  thereof,  be  taken  immediately 


into  the  custody  of  the  king,  and  there  remain 
until  the  King  of  Scots  .shall  make  satisfaction 
for  his  contempt  and  disobedience."  On  the 
prayer  of  Baliol,  however,  Edwai-d,  before  this 
sentence  was  publicly  intimated,  consented  to 
stay  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after  the  feast 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  following  year.  Before 
that  day  arrived,  war  between  England  and 
France  broke  out;  and  in  the  new  position  of  his 
affaire,  Edward  had  his  hands  too  full  of  work 
in  defending  himself  against  his  own  liege  lord 
to  have  leisure  for  the  further  humiliation  and 
oppression  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  a  one  not 
to  be  seized  by  Baliol  for  a  strenuous  effort  to 
cast  off  the  yoke.  Hitherto  the  nation  had  lain, 
as  it  were,  stunned  and  in  despair.  Its  old  spirit 
now  began  to  awaken  as  a  new  dawn  of  hope  ap- 
peai-ed.  The  nobles  themselves — they  whose  sel- 
fish or  factious  ambition  had  laid  their  country 
at  the  feet  of  the  English  king — had  many  of 
them  by  this  time  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
bondage  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Their  first 
measiu'es,  however,  were  cautiously  taken.  A 
parliament,  which  met  at  Scone  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1294,  on  pretence  of  lightening  the 
public  burdens,  directed  that  all  the  Englishmen 
maintained  at  the  court  should  be  dismissed;  and 
then  appointed  a  council  of  fom-  bishops,  four 
earls,  and  four  barons,  without  whose  advice  the 
king  was  restricted  fi-om  performing  any  public 
act.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  by  English  writers 
that  Baliol  was  at  this  time  kept  by  his  subjects 
in  a  state  very  closely  resembling  captivity. 

The  suspicious  of  Edward  were  excited  by  these 
proceedings.  He  required  that  Berwick,  Rox- 
bm-gh,  and  Jedburgh  should  be  delivered  to  the . 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  remain  in  his  hands  during 
the  war  between  England  and  France.  With 
this  demand  the  Scottish  government  deemed  it 
prudent  to  comply,  although  they  were  at  the 
moment  negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  French 
king.  This  treaty — "  the  gi'oundwork,"  observes 
Lord  Hailes,  "  of  many  more,  equally  honourable 
and  ruinous  to  Scotland,"  was  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  23d  of  October,  1295.  By  it  the  King  of 
Scots,  "grievously  offended  at  the  uudutiful  be- 
haviour of  Edward  to  the  King  of  France,  his 
liege  lord,"  engaged  to  assist  Philip  in  his  wars 
with  his  whole  power,  and  at  his  own  charges. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  1296,  accordingly,  a 
Scottish  army,  consisting  of  40,000  foot  soldiers 
and  500  cavalry,  invaded  Cumberland,  and,  lay- 
ing waste  the  countiy  as  they  proceeded,  marched 
to  Carlisle,  and  attacked  that  place.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  repulsed.  Another  inroad,  which 
they  made  into  Northumberland,  was  not  more 
successful.  Meanwhile  Edward  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a  gi-eat  army,  was  already  at  the  Borders. 
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A  pardon  had  been  proclaimed  for  all  outlaws  i  The  Scottish  army,  in  full  strength,  advanced  to 


and  malefactors  who  should  join  the  expedition; 
and  the  force  which  now  rolled  on  to  pour  upon 
the  Scottish  rebels  the  vengeance  of  their  Eng- 
lish master,  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  4000 
liorse.  Its  numbers  were  farther  swelled  on  its 
arrival  in  the  north  by  a  body  of  1000  foot  and 
700  horse,  brought  by  Anthony  Beck,  the  war- 
like Bishop  of  Durham.  The  royal  army  marched 
direct  upon  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  either 
had  never  been  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  according  to  their  late  pro- 
mise, or  had  freed  itself  again  from  his  authority. 
A  strong  garrison,  composed  of  the  men  of  Fife, 
now  defended  the  town,  besides  a  smaller  force 
that  held  the  castle.  The  English  king  com- 
menced the  attack  at  once  by  sea  and  land ;  of 
his  ships,  three  were  burned  and  the  rest  com- 
pelled to  retire;  but  all  resistance  soon  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  soldiery;  Ed- 
ward himself,  mounted  on  his  horse  Bayard,  was 
the  first  who  leaped  over  the  dike  that  defended 
the  town.  In  the  devastation  and  carnage 
that  followed  no  quarter  was  given  :  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  gai-rison,  were  indiscriminately 
butchered.  The  massacre  was  continued  for  two 
days. 

Berwick  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  March.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  a  bold  ecclesiastic,  Hemy,  abbot 
of  Aberbrothock  (otherwise 
Arbroath),  arrived  in  the  town, 
a  messenger  from  the  Scottish 
king,  and  delivered  to  Edward, 
Baliol's  solemn  renunciation 
of  his  allegiance  and  fealty. 
"  What  a  piece  of  madness  in 
the  foolish  traitor!"  exclaimed 
Edward,  when  the  message  had 
been  delivered;  "since  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to 
him."  A  pause  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  make  the  blow  the  surer, 
did  not  prevent  this  threat  from 
being  both  speedily  and  effec- 
tually executed.  Earl  Warenne 
was  first  sent  forward  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  to  re- 
cover the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
which  the  Countess  of  March 
had  delivered  to  the  Scots,  while  her  husband,  by 
whom  it  was  held,  served  in  the  army  of  Edward. 


CoROSATION  Chatr,  Westminster  Abbey,  con 
taining  the  Btoue  from  Scoue. ' 


'  See  HaiUs,  i.  293 ;  Tytlcr,  i.  420,  430 ;  and  Chambers'  Pic- 
ture of  Scotland,  ii.  255. 

-  Seeacm-ious  "Diary  of  Edward's  Progress,"  xwblished,  with 
explanatory  remarks,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Jluseirm,  in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xsi.  pp.  47S-498. 

•^  Hemingford. 

*  This  coronation  chair  was  made  for  Edward  I.  It  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  decorated  with  painting  and  gilding. 
Beneath  the  seat  ia  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  tradition 
has  invested  w  ith  *olemu  and  remote  associations.  It  was  brought 


its  relief,  when  they  were  engaged  by  Warenne, 
and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
men.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  28th  of 
April.  The  castle  then  surrendered  at  discretion. 
On  the  18th  of  May  that  of  Eoxburgh  was  given 
up  by  James,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  at  the 
same  time  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  and  abjured 
the  Fi'ench  alliance.  The  castles  of  Dumbarton 
and  Jedburgh  soon  after  surrendered.  That  of 
Edinburgh  stood  a  shoi't  siege,  but  it  also  soon 
capitulated ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  that 
of  Stirling.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  two 
months,  all  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  Edward's  hand,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  country  was  complete.  A  message  now  ar- 
rived from  Baliol,  offering  submission,  and  im- 
ploring peace.  Edward,  in  reply,  desired  him 
to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Brechin,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  would  announce  to  him  the 
terms  on  which  his  surrender  would  be  accepted. 
Soon  after,  Baliol  laid  down  his  kingly  state  in 
a  ceremonial  of  the  last  degi-ee  of  baseness  and 
humiliation.  The  old  accounts  differ  as  to  the 
exact  date,  and  also  as  to  the  scene  of  this  pen- 
ance; but  it  was  most  probably  performed  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and,  as  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood still  reports,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Strathcatliro,  in  Angus.'  Edward  was  at  this 
time  at  Montrose.-  He  pro- 
ceeded northward  as  far  as 
Elgin — the  nobility,  wherever 
he  passed,  crowding  in  to  swear 
fealty,  and  to  abjure  the  French 
alliance.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  this  triumphant  progress 
that  he  ordered  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  Scottish 
kings  had  been  wont  to  be 
crowned,  to  be  removed  from 
the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  con- 
veyed to  Westminster,  in  tes- 
timony, says  an  English  con- 
temporary chronicler,  of  the 
conquest  and  sm-render  of  the 
kingdom.'  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  St.  Johnstone's,  or 
Perth,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  August.  By  the  22d  he 
was  once  more  at  Berwick;  and  on  the  28th 
he  held  a  parliament  in  that  town,  at  which 


to  England  as  a  trophy  of  victory  by  Edward  I. ;  aad  by  this  re- 
moval he  is  thought  to  have  intended  to  prostrate  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  continuance  of  their  national  independence, 
foimded  upon  the  possession  of  this  stone,  which,  according  to 
Fordun,  bore  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  following  eifect : — 

Except  old  saws  do  fail, 
And  wizards'  wits  be  blind. 

The  Scots  in  place  must  reign 
Where  they  this  stone  shall  find." 
The  restoration  of  the  stone  was  the  subject  of  many  treaties; 
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great  numbers  both  of  tlie  Seottitih  hiity  and 
clergy  presented  themselves  to  take  tl.e  oaths  of 
fealty.  Ho  then  iMoceedcd  to  finish  liis  Avork, 
by  settling  the  government  of  the  conquered 
country.  Here  his  measures  were  characterized 
by  gi-eat  prudence  and  moderation,  lie  ordered 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  clergy  to  be  restored. 
He  even  allowed  most  of  the  subordinate  civil 
functionaries  who  had  held  ofiice  under  Baliol 
to  retain  jiosscssion  of  their  i)laccs.  Ho  left  the 
vai-ious  jurisdictions  of  the  country  in  general  in 
the  same  lumds  as  before.  The  chief  castles  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  however,  he 
intrusted  to  English  captains;  and  he  also  jilaced 
some  of  his  English  subjects  in  commaiul  over 
certain  of  the  more  important  districts.  Finally, 
lie  appointed  John  de  Warennc,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
under  the  name  of  governor,  Hugh  de  Cressing- 
ham  as  treasm-er,  and  William  Ormesby  as  jus- 
ticiary, to  exercise  the  supreme  authority. 

But  although  Edward  had  i)ut  down  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Scots,  he  had  not  subdued  their  spirit 
of  resistance.  Within  a  few  months  the  country 
was  again  in  insurrection.  The  last  and  all  pre- 
ceding attemi)ts  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
under  which  the  kingdom  gi'oaned,  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  government; 
there  was  no  longer  any  native  government,  but 
a  great  leader  of  the  people  had  now  stepped 
forth  from  their  own  ranks.  This  was  the  re- 
nowned AVilliam  Wallace,  the  second  son  of  a 
knight  of  ancient  family.  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace, 
of  Elderslie,  in  Eenfrewshire.  Wallace  had  all 
the  qualities  of  a  popular  hero — a  strength  and 
stature  coi'respondiug  to  his  daring  courage;  and 
also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  known  his- 
tory of  his  careei',  as  well  as  from  his  traditionary 
fame,  many  intellectual  endowments  of  a  high 
order — decision,  militaiy  genius,  the  talent  of 
command,  a  stirring  though  rude  eloquence,  and 
in  every  way  a  w^onderful  jiower  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  drawing  them  along  with  him. 
Above  all,  an  enthusiastic  iiatriotism,  and  a  fierce 
and  unextinguishable  hatred  of  the  English  do- 
minion, were  passions  so  strong  in  Wallace,  that 
while  he  lived,  be  the  hour  as  dark  as  it  might, 
all  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence never  could  be  wholly  lost. 

Wallace  is  first  mentioned  in  the  month  of 
May,  1297.  At  this  time  he  was  mei'ely  the  cap- 
tain of  a  small  band  of  marauders,  most  of  them 
probably  outlaws  like  himself,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  infest  the  English  quarters  by  jiredatory 


and  a  special  conference  was  held  on  the  subject  between  Ed- 
w.ard  III.  and  David  I.,  and  in  consecjuence  a  mandate  was  is- 
sued for  its  restoration,  but  apparently  not  carried  out.  After- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  considered  to  liave 
been  re;ilize4  by  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  tlirone  of 
England.  Tlie  "stone  of  destiny"  measures  26  in.  in  length, 
IGJ-  in.  ill  breadth,  and  101  in.  in  thickness. 


attacks.  Their  numbers,  however,  rapidly  grew 
as  reports  of  their  successful  exploits  were  spread 
abroad.  Suddeidy  we  find  the  robber-chief  trans- 
formed into  the  national  champion,  joined  by 
some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  land,  and  head- 
ing an  armed  revolt  against  the  government.  The 
fii-st  pei-son  of  note  who  joined  Wallace  was  Sir 
William  Douglas.  He  had  commanded  in  the 
castle  of  Berwick  when  it  was  taken  the  preced- 
ing 3'ear  by  Edward;  and  after  his  surrender, 
had  been  liberated  upon  swearing  fealty  to  the 
English  king.  Di.sregarding  this  oath,  he  now 
armed  his  vas.sals,  and  openly  went  over  to  Wal- 
lace. The  united  chiefs  immediately  marched 
upon  Scone,  the  seat  of  the  government.  Earl 
AYarcnne  was  at  this  time  absent  in  England, 
and  Ormesby,  the  justiciary,  was  acting  as  his 
lieutenant.  That  functionary,  with  difficulty, 
saved  his  life  by  flight;  but  much  booty  and 
many  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  English  government  Avas,  in  fact, 
by  this  bold  and  briMiant  exploit,  for  the  moment 
overthrown. 

Many  persons  of  note  now  croAvded  to  the  once 
more  uplifted  standard  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; the  stewai'd  of  Scotland  and  his  brother, 
Robert  Wisheart,  Bishop  of  GlasgOAv,  Alexander 
de  Lindesay,  Sir  Richai'd  Lundin,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  ai-e  especially  anentioned. 
But  no  accession  was  more  important,  or  more 
gladly  welcomed,  than  that  of  the  young  Robert 
Bruce,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce  who  had  married 
the  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  the  grandson  of  him 
who  had  been  a  competitor  Avith  Baliol  for  the 
croAVTi.  A  few  years  before  this  Bruce's  father 
had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  Avliich  he 
lield  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  his  son;  and  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  possession  of  this  lordshi]),  noAv  com- 
manded a  territory  reaching  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  to  the  Sol  way.  The  course  taken  by  Baliol 
had  hitherto  naturally  determined  the  conduct 
and  position  of  the  rival  family.  So  long  as 
Baliol  had  stood,  even  nominally,  at  the  head  of 
the  patriotic  cause,  the  Bruces  Avere  almost  neces- 
sarily on  the  other  side.  In  the  last  days  of 
Baliol's  reign  the  Scottish  government  issued  an 
order,  confiscating  the  estates  of  all  j^artizans  of 
England,  and  of  all  neutrals,  Avhich  was  princi- 
pally aimed  at  the  house  of  Bruce;  and  a  grant 
of  their  estate  of  Annandale  was  made  to  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  actually  took  possession,  in 
consequence,  of  the  family  castle  of  Lochmaben. 
This,  of  course,  he  did  not  long  retain ;  but  the 
wrong  Avas  not  the  less  one,  which  in  that  fierce 
age  never  could  be  forgiven.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  these  personal  resentments  and  ri- 
valries, and  the  opposition  into  which  men  Avere 
thereby  throAvn,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  actors  in  this  turbulent 
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and  bewiklciiug  drama.  Bruce,  eveutually  tlie 
great  liberator  of  his  country  and  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  makes  his  first  appearance  on 
the  scene,  soon  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Dunbar,  in 
the  unpatriotic  jDart  of  a  commissioner  empowered 
by  the  conqueror  to  receive  into  favour  the  people 
of  Carrick.'  He  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
twenty-second  yeai*.  His  heart,  however,  vv^as 
probably  already  drawing  him,  through  doubts 
and  misgivings,  to  the  cause  which  he  was  at  a 
future  day  so  gloriously  to  illustrate.  Now  that 
Baliol  was  removed,  the  time  for  Bruce  to  show 
himself  seemed  to  have  come.  Edward,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  without  some  suspicion  of  what 
his  inclinations  were.  He,  thei-efore,  had  sum- 
moned him  to  Carlisle,  and  made  him  renew,  on 
the  sword  of  Becket,  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity.  In  the  national  enthusiasm,  however, 
excited  by  the  first  success  of  Wallace,  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  "  I  trust,"  he  said, 
"that  the  pope  will  absolve  me  from  oaths  ex- 
torted by  force;"  and  so,  breaking  from  his  bonds, 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  patriots. 

But,  in  that  camp,  jealousies  and  dissensions 
were  already  actively  at  work,  and  disorganizing 
eveiything.  Edward  was  embarking  for  Flanders 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  new  Scottish 
revolt.  The  militaiy  force  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
north  of  the  Trent  was  instantly  called  into 
array  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey;  and  as  soon  as  the 
men  could  be  collected.  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Robert  CIilF()rd  were  sent  forward  to  meet  the 
insurgents  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  300  horse.  They  found  the  Scots  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire. But  no  acknowledged  leader  controlled 
the  irregular  congregation  of  chiefs  who  had 
crowded  with  their  retainers  to  the  standard  that 
Wallace  had  raised;  his  authority  was  disowned, 
or  but  reluctantly  submitted  to,  by  many  of  the 
proud  knights  and  bartons,  who  never  before  had 
obeyed  a  plebeian  general;  and  there  were  pro- 
bably as  many  conflicting  plans  of  operation  as 
there  were  competitors  for  the  supreme  com- 
mand. In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs,  it  ap- 
peared to  all  who  had  anything  to  lose  that  the 
wisest  plan  was  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
government  before  it  should  be  too  late.  All 
the  chief  associates  of  Wallace,  accordingly,  in- 
cluding Bruce,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Alexander  Lindesay,  Sir 
Eichard  Lvmdin,  and  even  Sir  William  Douglas, 
the  first  who  had  joined  him,  laid  down  their 
arms  after  a  short  negotiation,  and,  for  them- 
selves and  their  adherents,  made  submission  to 
Edward.      The  instrument  in  which  they  ac- 
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knowlcdged  their  offences,  and  agreed  to  make 
every  reparation  andatonement  that  should  be  re- 
quired by  their  sovereign  lord,  is  dated  at  Irvine, 
the  9th  of  July.-  Only  one  baron,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  continued  to  adhere  to  Wal- 
lace. Many  of  the  vassals,  however,  even  of  the 
lords  and  knights  that  had  deserted  him,  remained 
among  his  followers;  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
north  at  the  head  of  a  force  that  was  still  nume- 
rous and  formidable. 

No  fuj^ther  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  government  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
for  several  mouths.  In  the  meanwhile  the  army 
of  Wallace  was  continually  receiving  accessions 
of  numbers.  By  the  beginning  of  September  it 
appears  that  he  had  driven  the  English  from  the 
castles  of  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and  most 
of  the  other  strongholds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Dundee.  While  there,  he  received  information 
that  an  English  army  was  marching  upon  Stir- 
ling. Leaving  the  siege  to  be  continued  by  the 
citizens  of  Dundee,  he  led  his  whole  force, 
amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  ISO  horse,  towards 
Stirling,  and  succeeded,  by  rapid  marches,  in 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  Forth  opposite  to  that 
town,  before  the  English  had  ari-ived.  He  im- 
mediately drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  be  partly 
concealed  behind  the  neighbouring  high  grounds. 
The  English  army,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  soon  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1000  horse- 
men and  50,000  foot.  On  its  being  perceived 
how  Wallace  was  posted,  it  was  resolved  to  offer 
him  terms  before  risking  an  engagement;  but 
he  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation.  That 
night  no  movement  was  made.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (the  11th  of  September)  the  Eng- 
lish began  to  pass  over  by  the  bridge — a  narrow 
wooden  structure — along  which,  even  with  no 
impediment  or  chance  of  interruption  of  any  kind 
to  retard  them,  so  numerous  a  force  could  not 
have  been  led  in  many  hours.  The  issue  was 
what  it  is  unaccountable  should  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Wallace  waited  till  about  half  the 
English  were  passed  over;  then,  detaching  apart 
of  his  forces  to  take  possession  of  the  extremity 
of  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  com- 
munication by  this  means  effectually  cut  off,  he 
rushed  down  upon  the  portion  of  the  enemy  who 
had  thus  put  themselves  in  his  power,  as  they 
were  still  forming,  and  in  a  moment  threw  them 
into  an  inextricable  confusion.  Many  thousands 
of  the  English  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  wa- 
ter. No  i^risoners,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
taken;  and  nearly  all  the  English  that  had  crossed 
the  river  must  therefore  have  been  destroyed. 
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One  kuiglit,  however,  Sir  ^Nfai'maduke  Twenge, 
l)Uttiiig  spurs  to  liis  horse,  gdhmtly  cut  his  way 
back  through  the  force  that  guarded  the  bridge, 
and  regained  the  opposite  side  iu  safety.  Surrey 
himself  had  not  passed  over;  but,  after  tlie  for- 
tune of  the  day  became  cleai-ly  irrecoverable, 
charging  Twenge  to  occupy  the  castle  of  Stirling 
■with  what  remains  of  the  army  he  could  collect, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
to  Berwick.  Even  the  portion  of  the  army  that 
had  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  pai-t  dispersed.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  trifling;  the  only  man  of  note 
that  fell  was  Sir  Andrew ^Moiav.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  spoil  was  taken.  But  the  great  result  of 
the  victoiy  was  nothing  less  than  the  almost 
complete  liberation  of  the  country  once  more 
from  the  English  dominion.  The  castles  of  Ed- 
inburgh, Dundee,  Roxburgh,  and  Bei-wick,  all 
immediately  suri-endered;  and  in  a  short  time 
there  was  not  a  fortress,  fi'om  one  end  of  Scot- 
land to  the  other,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Wallace  soon  after  even  invaded 
England,  and  for  some  time  maintained  his  army 
in  Cumberland;  a  movement  to  which  he  was 
partly  induced  by  a  severe  famine  that  now  arose 
in  Scotland,  where  unfavourable  seasons  had  con- 
spired with  the  waste  of  war  to  afflict  the  soil. 

Thus  was  Scotland  again  lost  by  Edward,  even 
more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  won.  He  was 
still  detained  in  Flandei's  by  the  war  in  which  he 
had  engaged  with  the  French  king  for  the  re- 
covery of  Guicnne,  while  his  conquest  nearer 
home  was  thus  wrested  out  of  his  hands.  It  ap- 
pears that  strenuous  effoi-ts  were  made  by  Philip 
to  have  the  Scots  included  in  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  truce  preliminaiy  to  which 
was  agreed  upon  in  October  of  this  year.'  But 
Edward  would  hear  of  no  terms  for  those  whom 
he  called  revolted  subjects  and  traitors. 

Edward  returned  to  England  about  the  middle 
of  Mai'ch,  1208,  and  instantly  summoned  the 
barons,  and  other  military  tenants,  to  re-assemble 
with  their  powers  at  York,  on  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. "With  this  immense  army  Edward  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  first  instance,  to  Eoxbrn-gh.  From 
this  point  he  advanced,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
along  the  east  coast — a  fleet  with  supplies  for  the 
army  having  been  sent  forward  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth;  but  for  several  weeks  no  cneni}-,  scarcely 
even  any  inhabitants,  Avere  to  be  seen,  and  the 
invaders  could  only  take  a  useless  revenge  in 
wasting  an  already  deserted  country.  The  Scots 
meanwhile,  uuder  the  dii-ectjon  of  "Wallace,  had 
been  collecting  their  strength  in  the  interior;  and 
many  of  the  chief  nobility,  including  Bruce,  were 
now  assembled  again  around  the  gi-eat  national 
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leader.  Edwanl.soon  became  involved  in  veryscri- 
ousdilliculties;  his  ships  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds;  and  while  he  was  waiting  at  Templelis- 
ton  (now  Kirkliston),  a  small  town  between  Ed- 
inburgh and  Linlithgow,  till  he  .should  receive 
some  intelligence  of  tlieni  before  proceeding  upon 
his  design  of  penetrating  into  the  west,  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp,  originating  in 
a  quan-el  l)etween  the  English  and  the  Welsh 
soldiers,  the  latter  of  A\hom  were  at  one  time  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing  and  joining  the  Scots. 
No  news  of  the  ships  arriviug,  however,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  soon  became  so  distressing 
that  a  retreat  to  Edinburgh  was  resolved  upon, 
when  information  was  received  that  the  Scottish 
army  was  encamped  not  far  ofT  in  the  wood  of 
Falkirk.  "  Thanks  be  to  God !"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, "  who  hitherto  hath  delivered  me  from 
every  danger;  they  shall  not  need  to  follow  me; 
I  will  forthwith  go  and  meet  them."  That  night 
the  army  lay  in  the  fields,  the  king  himself  sleep- 
ing on  the  gi'ound.  A  kick  from  his  horse,  which 
stood  beside  him  in  the  night,  broke  two  of  his 
ribs;  and  in  the  first  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
accident  a  ciy  arose  that  the  king  was  seriously 
woimded  or  killed — that  there  was  treason  in 
the  camp.  Edward  immediately,  disregarding 
the  pain  he  suffered,  movmted  his  hoi-se,  and,  as 
it  was  now  daAATi,  gave  ordei-s  to  continue  the 
march.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  was 
first  seen  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  in  front,  after 
they  had  passed  Linlithgow.  Soon  after  the 
whole  army  was  descried  forming,  on  a  stony 
field,  at  the  side  of  a  small  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falkirk.*  Wallace  divided  the  in- 
fantry of  his  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  English,  into  f cm*  circular 
bodies,  ai'med  with  lances,  which  the  men  ])ro- 
truded  obliquely  as  they  knelt  with  their  backs 
against  each  other;  the  archers  were  placed  in 
the  intermediate  spaces;  the  horse,  of  which 
there  wei-e  only  1000,  were  drawn  up  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  Edward's  cavaliy  were 
ranged  in  the  front  of  his  battle,  iu  three  lines. 
The  attack  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  the 
first  of  these,  led  by  Bigod,  eai-1-marshal,  and 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln ;  and  by  the 
second,  under  the  leading  of  the  bold  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  shock  was  gallantly  met  by  the 
Scottish  infantiy,  and  for  some  time  they  stood 
their  ground  firmly.  The  cavalry,  however, 
whether  dismayed  by  the  immense  disparity  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  their  own, 
or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from  ti'cason  on  the 
part  of  their  commanders,  fled  without  striking 
a  blow;  and,  thus  left  without  support  against 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  English  horse,  the 
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lancers  and  archers  also  at  length  gave  way,  and 
the  rout  became  complete.  The  battle  of  Falkirk 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  1298.  It  is  said 
that  15,000  of  the  Scots  fell  on  this  fatal  day. 
On  the  English  side  the  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
"Wallace  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  Stirling,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish; but  when  they  arrived  he  was  gone,  and  the 
town  was  found  reduced  to  ashes.  The  victori- 
ous invaders  now  cariied  fire  and  sword  through 
the  country  in  all  directions.  The  whole  of 
Fifeshire  was  laid  waste  and  given  up  to  military 
execution.  The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was 
found  deserted,  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  Perth  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  the  English.  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  speedily  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  the 
means  of  subsisting  his  troops. 

The  expensive  wars  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Guienne,  had  caused  Edward  to  oppress  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  levies  and  taxes;  in  the  raising 
of  which  he  had  not  always  respected  the  consti- 
tvitioual  charter,  while  on  some  occasions  he  had 
recom-se  to  artifices  similar  to  those  which  had 
succeeded  so  badly  with  his  father,  Hemy  III. 
At  one  time  he  pretended  that  he  had  again 
taken  the  cross,  and  thus  obtained  the  tenth  of 
all  church  benefices  for  six  years.  A  few  years 
after  this,  he  seized  the  moneys  deposited  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  kept  the  greater 
part  for  his  own  uses,  promising,  however,  to  pay 
it  back  some  time  or  other.  His  financial  pro- 
ceedings with  the  church  show  that  times  wei-e 
materially  altered,  for  the  main  weight  of  taxa- 
tion was  thrown  upon  that  body.  After  obtain- 
ing a  reluctant  grant  from  the  lords  and  knights 
of  the  shire  of  a  tenth  on  lay  property,  he  de- 
manded from  the  clergy  a  half  on  their  entire 
incomes.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  encoimtered 
a  stern  opposition. on  the  pai't  of  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  common  clergy;  but  they  were  bullied 
into  compliance,  being  told,  among  other  hai'sh 
things,  that  every  "reverend  father"  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  king  would  be  noticed  as  one  who 
had  broken  the  peace.  This  was  in  1294.  In 
the  following  year,  having  obtained  a  very  liberal 
grant  from  parliament,  he  exacted  a  fourth  from 
the  churchmen,  who  again  were  obstinate,  and 
obliged  him,  in  the  end,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
tenth.  Besides  these  burdens,  the  church  was 
sorely  racked  by  the  king's  purveyors  and  com- 
missaries, who,  particularly  during  the  more 
active  parts  of  the  Scotch  war,  continually  emp- 
tied the  store-houses,  granaries,  fai'm-yards,  and 
larders,  and  carried  off  all  the  vehicles,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  for  the  transport  of  anny 
stores,  insomuch  that  the  poor  abbots  and  priors 
complained  that  they  had  scarcely  a  mule  left  in 


their  stables  upon  which  to  go  their  spuutual 
rounds.  At  last  they  api)lied  to  the  pope  for 
protection,  and  Boniface  VIII.  gi-anted  them  a 
bull,  ordaining  that  the  clergy  should  not  vote 
away  their  revenues  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  pope  was  engaged 
in  many  troubles;  the  bull,  which  applied  equally 
to  all  Christian  countries,  was  sti'enuously  op- 
posed in  France  by  Philip  le  Bel;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1297,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
publish  a  second  bull,  which  explained  away  and 
stultified  the  first;  for  it  provided,  that  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  churchmen 
must  pay  their  aids;  and  it  left  to  the  king  and 
his  council  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  necessity. 
Before  this  second  bull  arrived,  the  English 
clergy,  fancying  that  they  were  well  supported 
by  the  previous  document,  met,  and  boldly  re- 
fused some  of  Edward's  demands;  upon  which 
he  outlawed  the  whole  body,  both  regular  and 
secular,  and  seized  their  goods  and  chattels,  not 
leaving  bishop,  parish  priest,  abbot,  or  monk, 
so  much  as  bread  to  eat  or  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  As 
there  were  no  Beckets  in  the  land,  these  measures 
produced  a  general  submission  to  the  king's  ar- 
bitrary will,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
planatory bull.' 

It  was  far  otherwise  when  the  king  laid  his 
gi'eedy  hand  on  the  trading  classes:  they  had 
borne  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  tallages  and  in- 
creased export  duties;  but  when  he  seized  all 
the  wool  and  hides  that  were  ready  for  shijiping, 
and  sold  them  for  his  own  profit,  a  universal  and 
loud  outcry  was  raised,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
surances that  he  would  faithfidly  pay  back  the 
amount.  The  merchants  assembled — the  rich 
burghers,  the  landed  proprietors  of  all  classes 
consulted  together;  and  their  consultations  were 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  not  so  blinded  by  the  career  of  con- 
quest and  glory  in  which  the  king  was  leading 
them,  as  to  be  neglectful  of  their  more  imme- 
diate interests,  or  indifferent  to  those  violent  in- 
roads on  the  national  rights."  Towards  the  end 
of  February,  1297,  Edward  felt  the  effect  of  these 
deliberations.  He  had  collected  tAvo  armies,  one 
of  which  was  to  go  to  Guienne,  the  other  into 
Flanders;  when  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marshal  of 
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-  Mr.  Hallam  doubts  whether  the  cities  and  boroughs  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  parliament  by  their  representatives  under  Ed- 
ward I.  "The  revolutionary  cliaracter of  Montfort's  parliament 
in  the  49th  of  Hemy  III.,  would  sulEciently  account  both  for  tho 
appearance  of  representatives  from  a  democracy  so  favom-ablo 
to  that  bold  reformer,  and  for  the  eciuaUty  of  power  with  which 
it  was  probably  designed  to  invest  thom.  But  whether  in  the 
more  peaceable  times  of  Edward  I.,  tho  citizens  or  burgesses 
were  recognized  as  essential  parties  to  every  legislative  measure, 
may,  as  I  have  shown,  be  ojien  to  much  doubt." — Hallam's  -Si^jiJ- 
lilaucntary  KuUs.    Note  ISO. 
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England,  both  refused  to  quit  the  couutry.  Tuiu- 
iiig  to  the  mui-shul,  the  kiug  exclaimed,  "By 
the  everhxstiiig  God,  sir  earl,  you  shall  go  or 
hang."  "By  the  everlasting  God,  sir  king,  I 
will  neither  go  nor  hiuig;"'  and  so  saying,  Nor- 
fulk  withdi-ew  with  Ilereford.  Thirty  baimerets, 
aud  1.300  knights  iunncdiately  followed  the  mar- 
shal and  the  constable,  aud  the  king  was  left 
almost  alone.'  An  incautious  step  at  this  moment 
might  have  cost  him  his  ci-own  or  his  life,  but 
Edwai'd  was  a  wonderful  master  of  his  passions 
when  necessary,  and  his  craft  and  policy  wore 
fully  equal  to  his  merits  as  a  warrior.  Ue  knew 
that  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury  aud  the  clergy 
gave  gi-cat  weight  to  the  present  opposition,  and 
these  ho  detached  by  blandishments  and  pro- 
mises, lie  knew  that  his  brilliant  exploits  in 
war  had  endeared  him  to  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude, and  he  also  knew  how  to  touch  their  hearts. 
The  measure  he  adopted  was  singularly  dramatic: 
he  stood  forth  before  the  people  of  London, 
mounted  on  a  platform  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  nobody  being  near  him  save  his  son  Ed- 
wanl,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  and  the 
Eiirl  of  Warwick:  he  told  the  people  that  nobody 
grieved  more  than  he  did  for  the  burdensome 
taxes  laid  upon  his  dear  subjects,  but  this  burden 
was  one  of  absolute  necessity  to  preserve  not 
only  his  crown,  but  their  blood,  from  the  Welsh, 
the  Scots,  and  the  French.  Then,  in  the  proper 
place  falling  into  the  pathetic,  he  said,  "I  am 
going  to  expose  myself  to  all  the  dangers  of  war 
for  your  sakes.  If  I  return  alive,  I  will  make 
you  amends  for  the  past;  but  if  I  fall,  here  is  my 
dear  son,  place  him  on  my  throne,  his  gratitude 
will  be  the  rewarder  of  your  fidelity !"  Here  he 
stopped,  aud  let  a  few  teai-s  roll  down  his  ii-on 
cheek.  The  archbishop  wept;  the  spectatoi-s 
were  tenderly  affected,  and,  after  a  brief  pause, 
the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  applause  and 
loyalty.*  This  display  of  enthusiasm  gave  the 
king  gi-eat  encouragement,  and  having  issued 
writs  for  the  i)rotection  of  church  property,  aud 
appointed  his  former  opponent,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  chief  of  the  council  of  regency 
under  Prince  Edward,  he  went  to  embark  for 
Flanders  with  such  trooi)3  as  he  had  kept  to- 
gether. 

But  a  few  days  after  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  at 
Winchester,  by  reports  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
nobles;  and  while  in  that  city,  a  remonstrance,  in 
the  name  of  the  archbishops,  bishoj^s,  abbots,  and 
priors,  the  earls,  barons,  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, was  presented  to  him.  After  stating  in 
broad  terms  that  they  were  not  bound  to  accom- 
pany the  kiug  to  Flanders — a  country  where 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  ancestors  had  ever 


done  service  for  the  Kings  of  England — aud  that 
even  if  they  were  inclined  to  take  a  part  in  that 
expedition,  the  poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced 
them  rendered  them  unable  to  do  so :  they  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  he  had  violated  their  chartei-s 
and  liberties;  that  his  "evil  toll"  (so  they  called 
the  exjiort  duty  on  wool)  was  excessive  and  in- 
tolerable; and  that  his  present  expedition  to  the 
Continent  was  ill-advised,  seeing  that  his  absence 
would  leave  the  country  open  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots  aud  Welsh.  The  king  evaded  any 
very  direct  answer,  and  relying  on  the  favom-able 
disposition  of  the  common  people,  he  had  the 
corn-age  to  depart  in  the  very  midst  of  these  dis- 
contents.' Ue  landed  near  Sluis  in  the  end  of 
August:  his  plans  were  concerted  with  his  usual 
sagacity;  but  coalitions  are  faithless  aud  uncer- 
tain things,  and  he  had  in  Philip  Ic  Bel  an 
ojjponent  as  crafty,  and,  at  the  least,  as  un- 
scrupulous as  himself.  These  great  kings  had 
long  struggled  for  possession  of  a  young  lady — 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders. 
As  early  as  the  year  1294,  Edward  had  concluded 
a  treaty  of  man-iage,  which  was  to  unite  the  fair 
Fleming  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  it  was 
Philip's  interest  to  prevent  any  close  union  be- 
tween England  and  Flanders,  aud  he  resolved 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place.  After 
many  secret  intrigues,  which  failed — as  both  the 
young  lady  and  her  father  were  bent  on  the 
English  union — the  French  king  invited  Count 
Guy  to  meet  him  at  Corbeil,  that  he  might  con- 
sult him  on  matters  of  gi-eat  impoi-tancc.  The 
count,  who  was  a  frank,  honest  old  man,  went, 
and  took  his  countess  with  him;  he  was  uo 
sooner  in  his  power  than  Philip  harshly  re- 
proached him  with  the  English  treaty  —  told 
him  that  no  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  however 
great,  could  mai-ry  any  of  his  chddi-en  without 
the  king's  license — aud  then  sent  him  and  his 
wife  jirisoners  to  the  tower  in  the  Louvre. 

This  arbitrary  and  treacherous  measure  excited 
gi-eat  disgust,  and  the  better  feeling  of  the  French 
peers,  and  the  remonstrances  of  a  Papal  legate, 
forced  Philip  to  liberate  the  old  count  and  his 
countess.  Before  letting  go  his  hold,  how'ever, 
he  made  Guy  swear  he  would  think  uo  more  of 
his  English  alliance.  The  count  contracted  the 
obligation;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
French  king,  who  had  broken  too  many  oaths 
himself  to  have  much  reliance  on  those  of  other 
men :  he  demanded  that  Philippa  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage;  and  when  that 
young  lady  was  brought  to  Paris — and  not  before 
— her  parents  were  liberated.  As  soon  as  Count 
Guy  reached  his  own  dominions,  he  made  an 
affecting  appeal  to  the  pope;  the  church  entci-ed 
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with  some  zeal  into  tlic  case;  but  uotwitlistand- 
iug  repeated  threats  of  excommunication,  Pliilip 
le  Bel  persisted  in  keeping  his  innocent  hostage, 
who  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
last,  the  old  count  formally  renounced  his  allegi- 
ance, defied  his  suzerain,  and  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  a  league  with  the  English  king.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  which  was  sworn 
to  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Edward  went 
to  Flanders  after  jDrepariug  a  formidable  alliance. 
The  other  chief  members  of  the  coalition  were, 
the  emperor,  the  Duke  of  Austria — who  had  both 
been  subsidized  by  Edward — and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  Count  of  Bar,  who  were  his  own 
sons-in-law,  by  their  mari-iage  with  the  Princesses 
Margaret  and  Eleanor  of  England.  When  the 
hii"ed  allies  got  Edward's  money,  they  seem  to 
have  considered  their  part  of  the  business  as 
done;  and  no  member  of  the  coalition  was  very 
faithful  or  strenuous,  except  the  unhappy  Count 
Guy.  But  the  whole  expedition  became  a  series 
of  misadventm-es,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently 
disgraceful  to  the  English  conqueror.  He  had 
scai'cely  landed  at  Sluis,  when  the  mariners  of 
the  Cinque  ports,  and  those  of  Yarmouth  and 
other  ports — between  whom  there  were  many 
rancorous  old  jealousies — quarrelled,  and  then 
fought  as  if  they  had  been  national  enemies 
ranged  under  two  opposite  flags.  On  the  Yar- 
mouth side,  five-and-twenty  ships  were  burned 
and  destroyed  in  this  wild  conflict.  The  king's 
land-forees  were  scarcely  in  a  better  state  of  dis- 
cipline, owing,  2^robably,  to  the  absence  of  most 
of  the  gi-eat  officers  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey.  The  disordei's  they  committed 
did  not  tend  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  coun- 
try, which  was  already  in  "  evil  state,  by  reason 
that  the  good  towns  were  not  all  of  one  mind." 
The  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Flanders  were, 
in  fact,  as  jealous  of  each  other,  and  split  into 
almost  as  many  factions,  as  the  little  Italian  re- 
publics of  the  middle  ages.  Philip  le  Bel  had  a 
strong  party  among  them,  and  that  active  sove- 
reign had  greatly  increased  it,  and  weakened  his 
enemies,  by  marching  into  the  Low  Counti-ies  at 
the  head  of  G0,000  men,  and  gaining  a  great  vic- 
tory at  Furnes,  before  Edward  could  arrive.  The 
French  occupied  many  of  the  towns;  and  Lille, 
Courtrai,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Damme  were  either 
taken,  or  given  up  to  them  soon  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  English.  Edward  drove  them  out 
of  Damme,  and  might  have  done  the  same  at 
Bruges,  had  it  not  been  that  his  English  and  the 
Flemings  who  were  serving  with  them,  fell  into 
strife,  and  fought  about  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  the  town,  which  they  had  not  yet  taken.  Soon 
after  this,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Ghent, 
and  there  deadly  feuds  broke  out  between  the 
town's-peojile  and  his  troops :  seven  hundred  of 
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the  latter  were  killed  in  a  tumult,  in  which  Ed- 
ward's OAvn  life  was  endangered. 

Spring  approached,  but  it  brought 
no  news  of  the  inactive  members  of 
the  coalition ;  and  as  Edward's  presence  was  much 
wanted  at  home,  he  eagei-ly  listened  to  overtures 
from  Philip,  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years, 
and,  leaving  Count  Guy  to  shift  for  himself, 
sailed,  somewhat  dishonoured,  for  England.  But 
his  English  subjects  had  not  waited  for  this  mo- 
ment of  humiliation  to  curb  his  power.  As  soon 
as  he  set  sail  for  Flanders  the  preceding  year, 
the  constable  and  earl-marshal,  wdth  many  other 
nobles,  in  presence  of  the  lord-treasurer  and  of 
the  judges,  forbade  the  officers  of  the  exchequer 
to  exact  payment  of  certain  taxes  which  had  been 
laid  on  without  proper  consent  of  parliament. 
The  citizens  of  London  and  of  the  other  great 
trading  towns  made  common  cause  with  the 
barons;  and,  after  issuing  some  orders  which  the 
exchequer  durst  not  obey,  and  making  some 
fruitless  attempts  at  deception  and  evasion,  Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  send  over  from  Ghent  in- 
structions to  his  son  and  the  council  of  regency' 
to  bend  before  a  storm  which  there  was  no  op- 
posing; and  in  the  month  of  December,  from  the 
same  city  of  Ghent,  he  was  fain  to  grant,  under 
the  great  seal,  another  confii-mation  of  the  two 
charters,  together  with  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
important  statute  called  "  De  Tallagio  non  Con- 
cedendo,"  declaiming  that  henceforth  no  tallage  or 
aid  should  be  levied  without  assent  of  the  peei-s 
spiritual  and  temporal,  the  knights,  bm-gesses, 
and  other  freemen  of  the  realm,  which  had  been 
passed  in  a  parliament  held  by  Prince  Edward 
in  the  preceding  September.  For  many  years 
parliament  had  exercised  a  salutary  control  in 
such  matters;  but  this  statute,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  invested  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion with  the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies. 
In  full  ijarliament,  which  met  at  York  in  the 
month  of  May,  some  six  weeks  after  the  king's 
return,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marshal,  demanded  of 
him  that  he  would  ratify  in  person,  and  with 
projjer  solemnities,  his  recent  confirmation  of  the 
charters.  Edward  said  that  it  could  not  be  now, 
as  he  must  hasten  to  chastise  t'he  Scottish  rebels ; 
but  he  promised  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him  on 
his  return  from  the  north ;  and  he  pledged  solemn 
oaths,  vicariously,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
three  lay  lords  swearing,  by  the  soul  of  the  king, 
that  he  would  keep  his  promise,- 

It  will  prevent  confusion  to  bring  these  trans- 
actions to  one  point,  without  regard  to  the  strict 
chronological  order  in  which  they  occurred.     In 


1  SeTcral  members  of  this  council,  with  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head,  were  kno^^n  to  be  favom-able  to  the 
cause  of  reform.  -  Hcining.;  Walsiwj. 
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March,  1299,  Edward  met  his  ))arliament  ajniin 
at  Westminster.  The  bloody  hmrols  of  Falkirk 
were  fresh  ou  his  brow :  he  had  lUl  the  prestige 
of  recent  success;  but,  undaunted  by  his  glory 
and  might,  the  bai-ons  required  the  fulfdment  of 
his  promises.  lie  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  and 
when  the  lords  lu-ged  him,  he  withdrew  from  )iar- 
liament  and  got  out  of  Ijondon,  secretly,  and  as 
if  by  stealth.  But  these  earnest  men  would  not 
be  evaded:  they  followed  him;  and  then  the 
proud  conqueror  was  compelled  to  make  mean 
and  debasing  excuses.  At  last  he  gi-anted  the 
ratitioation  so  firmly  demanded ;  but,  with  singu- 
lar bad  faith,  he  took  parliament  by  surprise,  and 
added  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  document  (a 
saving  of  the  right  of  the  crown)  which  utterly 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  concession,  and  went 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Great  C'hai'- 
ter  itself. 

Upon  this  the  mass  of  the  barons  returned 
suddenly  to  their  homes.  Edward  was  alarmed 
at  their  hostile  countenance,  but  fancying  he 
could  delude  the  plain  citizens,  he  ordered  the 
sherifis  of  London  to  call  a  public  meeting,  and 
to  read  the  new  confirmation  of  the  charters. 
The  citizens  met  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and 
listened  with  anxious  ears :  at  every  clause,  ex- 
cept the  last,  they  gave  many  blessings  to  the 
king;  but  when  that  last  clause  was  read,  the 
London  burghei-s  cursed  as  loud  and  as  fast  as 
they  had  blessed  before.  Edward  took  warning: 
he  summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  again  shortly 
after  Easter,  and  then  ho  struck  out  the  detested 
clause,  and  gi-anted  all  that  was  asked  of  him  in 
the  forms  prescribed.'  Hereford,  the  constable, 
died  shortly  after  the  ratification,  but  his  prin- 
ciples had  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be  much  in- 
jured by  the  death  of  any  one  man,  however 
great.  In  the  com'se  of  three  years,  the  king 
artfully  contrived  to  punish,  on  other  charges, 
and  impoverish  many  of  the  barons  who  had 
most  fii-mly  opposed  him ;  but  this  measm-e  only 
convinced  men  more  than  ever  of  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  restricting  his  power.  In  1304,  Edwai-d 
arbitrai'ily  sent  to  I'aise  a  tallage  on  all  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  his  demesne;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  despatched  secret  envoys  to  the  pope, 
to  represent  that  the  concessions  he  had  made 
liad  been  forced  from  him  by  a  conspii-acy  of  his 
barons,  and  to  ask  an  absolution  from  his  oaths 
and  the  engagements  he  had  so  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  conti-acted  with  his  subjects.  Notwith- 
standing Edward's  instancing  the  case  of  his 
father,  Henry  III.,  who  was  absolved  of  his 
oaths  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  answer  of  Cle- 
ment V.  was  rather  an  evasive  one.  Thus,  but 
slightly  encom-aged  to  perjury  on  the  one  hand 
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— awed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  barons  on  the 
other — and  then,  once  more  embarrassed  by  a 
rising  of  the  patriots  in  Scotland,  who  never  left 
him  long  in  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  usurjjation, 
the  mighty  Edward  was  compelled  to  respect  his 
engagements  and  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  an  "intrejud  pati-iotism"  to  con- 
tend with  and  finally  control  such  a  sovereign; 
and  England  never  has  ju-oduced  any  patriots  to 
whom  she  owes  more  gratitude  than  to  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  IiogerBigod, 
Eai'l  of  Norfolk.  Little  did  the  Scottish  patriots 
surmise,  that  while  they  were  contending  for 
their  own  national  liberties,  they  were  securing 
those  of  England  also. 

The  vision  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Elea- 
nor of  Aquitaine  still  haunted  Edward's  imagina- 
tion. With  such  an  opponent  as  Philip  le  Bel, 
he  could  scarcely  hoi)e  to  recover  all  those  states 
which  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  conveyed 
to  Henry  II.  of  England;  but  he  was  resolved  to 
get  back  at  least  the  country  of  Guienne.  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  coali- 
tions, and  having  no  great  army  of  his  own  to 
spare  for  continental  svarfare,  Edward  deter- 
mined to  obtain  his  end  by  treating  diplomati- 
cally with  the  French  king,  and  sacrificing  his 
faithful  ally  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  this  he 
had  more  in  view  than  the  recovery  of  Guienne; 
for,  as  a  price  of  his  own  treachery  to  Count 
Guy,  he  expected  that  Philip  woidd  be  equally 
false  to  his  treaty  witli  the  Scots,  whom  he  had 
hurried  into  hostilities  for  his  own  purposes. 
Since  Edward's  campaign  in  Flanders,  the  arro- 
gance and  exactions  of  the  French  had  almost 
destroyed  their  j^ai'ty  in  that  countiy;  and  though 
they  made  a  temporary  conquest  of  it,  the  burgh- 
ers of  Ghoit,  Lille,  Bruges,  and  the  other  free 
cities,  gave  them  a  signal  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Com-trai,  which  was  fought  in  the  yeai"  1302. 
Philip's  cousin,  the  Count  of  Artois,  commanded 
the  French  on  this  occasion;  and  after  his  dis- 
gi-aceful  defeat,  all  the  Flemish  towns  thi-ew  off 
the  French  yoke,  and  elected  John  of  Namur  to 
be  their  governoi-general,  for  Coimt  Ciuy  had 
been  once  more  entrapped  by  Philip,  who  kept 
him  a  close  prisoner.  The  Fi-ench  ki)3g  was  now 
as  anxious  to  recover  Flandei\<?,  as  Edwai'd  was 
to  keep  Scotland  and  to  get  back  Guienne. 

It  appears  that  the  pope,  who  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  mediator,  first  suggested,  as  a  proper 
means  of  reconciling  the  two  kings,  that  Edward, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  should 
marry  Mai'gai-et,  the  sister  of  Philip;  and  that 
his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  be 
aflianced  to  Isabeau  or  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
that  sovereign.  This  double  marriage  had  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion,  and  had  given 
scope  to  much  mutual  deception.     Each  of  the 
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kings  impudently  affected  a  delicacy  of  conscience 
about  abaudouiug  bis  allies;  and  Edward  stated 
(what  was  perfectly  true)  that  be  bad  pledged 
his  soul  and  honour  to  the  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Pliilippa,  the  daughter  of 
tlie  unfortunate  Earl  of  Flanders — that  he,  King 
Edward,  had  sworn  upon  the  gospels  to  make 
neither  peace  nor  truce  with  France  unless  it 
Avere  conjointly  with  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
dei-s.  Philip  le  Bel,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  his 
allies,  the  brave,  the  unfoi-tunate  Scots,  and  of  the 
solemn  obligations  he  had  contracted  with  them; 
but  each  gracious  king  must  have  larighed  at  the 
other,  and  probably  at  himself,  too,  in  making 
this  interchange  of  scrujsles  of  conscience.  Ed- 
ward married  Margaret  of  France,  in  September, 
1299;  and  at  the  same  time  his  son,  who  was 
thirteen  years  old,  was  contracted  to  Isabella, 
who  was  about  six  years  old.  A  sort  of  congress, 
held  at  Montreuil,  which  preceded  this  marriage, 
had  settled  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
the  French  and  English  crowns;  that  the  King 
of  England  should  make  satisfaction  for  the  many 
French  ships  which  his  mariners  had  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  wai';  and  that  the  King  of 
France  should  jjlaee  sundry  towns  in  Gascony  in 
the  custody  of  the  pope,  to  be  by  him  held  till 
the  Guienne  question  should  be  adjusted  by 
peaceful  negotiation.  This  treaty,  however,  had 
not  been  properly  ratified;  Philip  le  Bel  quar- 
relled with  the  arbiter,  and  even  instigated  Sci- 
arra  Colonna  to  arrest  and  ill-treat  Pope  Boni- 
face. Other  circumstances  had  prevented  the 
accommodation;  but  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1303,  the  treaty  of  Monti-eiiilwas  ratified — atreaty 
of  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— and  Edward  recovered  Guienne,  for  which 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  swore  fealty  and  did  homage 
in  his  name.  In  this  treaty  the  Scots  were  not 
even  mentioned.  Philip,  indeed,  had  bargained 
with  Edward  to  abandon  Scotland  if  he  would 
abandon  Flanders.  The  fate  of  Count  Guy  and 
of  his  innocent  daughter  was  sad  in  the  extreme. 
After  keeping  him  four  years  in  close  jDrison, 
Philip  le  Bel  liberated  the  coimt  in  a  moment  of 
difficulty,  and  sent  him  into  Flanders  to  induce 
his  own  subjects  to  convert  a  truce  they  then  had 
with  the  French  into  a  lasting  peace.  The  count 
went,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission,  he  hon- 
ourably returned,  as  he  had  promised  to  do  in 
that  case,  to  Philip,  who  again  committed  him 
to  prison.  The  poor  old  man  died  soon  after  at 
Compeigne.  But  neither  the  battle  of  Monts-en- 
Puelle,  nor  a  series  of  bloody  engagements  which 
followed  it,  could  break  the  spuit  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  Flanders,  whose  wealth  gave  them  many 
advantages  over  the  miserably  poor  aristocracy 
of  France,  and  whose  numbers,  considering  the 
limited  extent  of  the  country  they  occupied,  were 


truly  prodigious.  "  By  St.  Denis,"  cried  Philip, 
"  I  believe  it  rains  Flemings !"  At  last  he  con- 
descended to  treat  on  moderate  terms  with  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  citizens;  and,  about 
a  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Edward,  he  agreed  to  a  truce  for  ten  years.  Ro- 
bert, the  eldest  son  of  Count  Guy,  was  then  libe- 
rated, and  entei'ed  on  possession  of  Flanders ;  the 
body  of  the  octogenarian  state-prisoner,  which 
had  been  embalmed,  was  delivered  up;  and  his 
younger  son  and  many  Flemish  gentlemen  re- 
covered theu'  liberty.  But  in  this  general  en- 
largement, the  fair  Philippa — the,  at  one  time, 
affianced  bride  of  Prince  Edward  of  England — 
was  excepted;  and  she  died  of  grief  and  ca^itivity 
not  long  after,  about  two  years  before  Edward 
of  Caernarvon  completed  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella of  France.  The  events  which  rose  out  of 
this  ill-fated  marriage  might  have  satisfied  the 
manes  of  the  most  revengeful;  and  it  could  hardly 
happen  otherwise  than  that  they  should  be  inter- 
preted into  a  direct  judgment  of  Heaven  j^rovoked 
hj  political  perfidy. 

All  this  while  Edward  had  never  ceased  to  be 
occupied  with  his  design  of  completing  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland.  The  four  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Falkirk  were  productive  of 
no  important  results.  Wallace  disappears  from 
the  scene  after  his  gi^eat  defeat.  In  his  room, 
the  barons  appointed  William  Lamberton,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andi'ews,  John  de  Soulis,  John  Comyn  the 
younger,  and  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  guar- 
dians of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  This 
was  indeed  a  strange  union  of  all  the  great  fac- 
tions— Bruce  acting  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and 
associated  in  the  same  commission  with  Comyn, 
the  only  person  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
throne  if  Baliol  should  be  set  aside;  for  ComjTi 
was  the  son  of  Baliol's  sister  Marjory,  and,  fail- 
ing King  John  and  his  issue,  the  heir  of  I'ight  to 
the  crown.  John  Baliol,  who  had  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  since  his  abdi- 
cation in  1296,  was  liberated  by  Edward  on  the 
intercession  of  Pope  Boniface,  in  July,  1299,  and 
conveyed  to  his  ancestral  estate  of  Bailleul,  in 
Normandy,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  till  his  death 
in  1314.  Edward  Baliol,  who  had  been  his 
father's  fellow-prisoner',  accompanied  him  to 
France;  but  of  him  we  shall  hear  more  in  the 
sequel.  It  was  not  till  November,  1299,  that 
the  English  king  found  leisure  from  his  other 
affairs  to  set  about  jDrepai-ations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  war,  and  the  effort  he  then 
made  ended  in  nothing;  for  after  an  army  had 
been  assembled  at  Berwick,  in  November,  his 
barons,  alleging  his  continued  evasion  of  the 
charters,  peremptorily  refused  to  advance,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  The  consequence 
was  the  capitulation  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  to  a 
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Scottish  force  that  hml  V)ccn  for  Rome  tiiue  bo- 
sieging  it.  In  the  summer  of  13CK),  Eilwai-d  made 
an  incursion  into  Annandalo  and  Galloway;  but 
it  was  attended  with  no  result  excc])t  the  devas- 
tation of  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
formal  and  useless  submission  of  the  latter.  On 
the  30th  of  October,  a  truce  with  the  Scots  was 
concluded  at  Dumfries,  to  last  till  Whitsunday 
in  the  fallowing  year.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  now 
claimed  Scotland  as  belonging  of  right  to  the 
Roman  See,  and  forbade  Edward  to  continue  the 
wai-;  but  the  English  pai'liament  as  well  as  the 
English  king  denied  the  right,  and  cai-ed  not  for 
the  prohibition.  The  truce  having  expired,  Ed- 
wanl,  in  the  summer  of  1301,  again  marched  into 
Scotland.  This  campaign,  however,  was  still 
more  unproductive  than  the  last;  the  Scots,  as 
the  English  king  advanced,  laid  the  country 
waste  before  him,  till  at  last,  an  early  and  severe 
winter  coming  on,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  town  of  Linlithgow.  In  January,  1302, 
by  the  mediation  of  France,  he  was  induced  to 
conclude  another  truce  with  the  Scots,  to  endure 
till  the  30th  of  November  (St.  Andrew's  Day). 
As  soon  as  the  truce  had  expired,  he  prepared  to 
renew  the  war.  This  time,  however,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Scotland  in  person,  he  sent  thither 
John  de  Segi'ave,  at  the  head  of  an  array  of 
20,000  men,  mostly  cavalry.  The  issue  of  this 
expedition  was  eminently  disastrous.  Segravc, 
advancing  towards  Edinburgh,  was  suddenly 
attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1303,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roslin,  by 
tlie  Scottish  forces  imder  the  command  of  Comyn, 
the  guardian,  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  and  sustained 
a  total  defeat. 

But  the  termination  of  the  dispute  with  France 
now  left  Edward  free  to  turn  with  his  whole 
power  to  the  Scottish  war.  The  treaty  of  Mon- 
treuil  was  ratified  at  Pai'is,  as  above  related,  on 
the  20th  of  May;  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  the 
English  king  was  with  his  army  at  Roxburgh, 
.and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  had  reached  Edin- 
1/urgh,  his  progress  having  been  marked  at  every 
.step  by  fields  laid  waste  and  towns  and  villages 
set  on  fire.  From  Edinburgh  he  appears  to  have 
pursued  his  unresisted  and  destructive  course 
Ijy  Linlithgow  and  Clackmannan  to  Perth,  and 
thence  to  Aberdeen  and  Kinloss  in  Moray.  At 
the  strong  and  extensive  fortress  of  Lochendorb, 
l)uilt  on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  he  estab- 
lished his  quarters  for  some  time,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty  of  the 
northern  barons.  From  this  remote  point  he 
returned  soiithwards  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Of  all  the  places  of  strength  to  which  ho  came, 
the  castle  of  Brechin  alone  shut  its  gates  against 
him.  The  garrison,  however,  capitulated  the 
day  after  their  bi'ave  commander,  Sir  Thomas 


Maule,  had  been  slain.  Edward  took  \ip  his 
winter  quartei-s  in  Dunfermline  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  The  last  remnant  of  the  Scottish 
forces  that  kept  the  field  now  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting that  fortress,  the  only  jilace  in  the  coun- 
try that  .still  held  out.  But  the  advance  of  Ed- 
ward and  his  cavahy  at  once  dispersed  this  little 
armj'.  Shortly  after,  on  the  nth  of  February, 
1304,  Comyn,  by  whom  it  had  been  commanded, 
and  some  other  noblemen,  made  their  submission 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  king  at 
Strathorde,'  in  Fifeshire.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  retain  their  lives,  liberties,  and  lands, 
subject  only  to  such  fines  as  Edward  might  im- 
Y>ose.  The  capitulation  was  to  include  all  other 
persons  who  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  with  the  exception  only  of  Wisheart,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  the  steward,  and  Sir  John  Soulis, 
who  were  to  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and 
not  to  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Trent;  of  David 
de  Graham  and  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  who  were 
to  be  banished  from  Scotland  for  six  months;  of 
Simon  Eraser  and  Thomas  Bois,  who  were  to  be 
banished  for  three  years  from  all  the  dominions 
of  Edward,  and  also  to  be  pi-ohibited  from  pass- 
ing into  France;  and,  closing  the  honourable  list, 
the  illustrious  Wallace,  to  whom  it  was  signifi- 
cantly accorded  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  ren- 
der himself  up  to  the  will  and  mercy  of  Edward. 
Not  long  after,  a  parliament  was  assembled  at 
St.  Andrews,  in  which  sentence  of  outla^viy  was 
pronounced  against  Wallace,  Eraser,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Stirling.  All  the  persons  above-named 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  on  the  temis 
offered  to  them;  even  Eraser  at  length  gave  him- 
self up:  Wallace  alone  stood  out. 

Scotland,  however,  was  not  yet  completely  sub- 
dued so  long  as  its  chief  place  of  strength,  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  remained  unreduced.  To  the 
siege  of  this  fortress,  therefore,  Edward  now  ad- 
dressed himself.  The  operations  commenced  on 
the  22d  of  April.  Thirteen  warlike  engines  were 
brought  to  be  used  against  the  devoted  walls; 
and  the  amjjle  leaden  roof  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews  was  torn  off  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  formidable  machines.  Some 
of  them  threw  stones  of  two  and  three  hundred- 
weight. Edward  himself  directed  everything 
that  was  done,  and  was  several  times  struck  by 
stones  and  javelins  thrown  from  the  castle. 
After  the  siege  had  continued  nearly  a  month, 
without  much  progress  having  been  made,  the 
sherifJs  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  London  were  com- 
manded to  purchase  all  the  bows,  quarrels,  and 
other  warlike  weapons  that  could  be  procured 
within  their  districts,  and  to  send  them  to  Stir- 

'  This  place,  w©  believe,  is  not  now  known. 
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lin;?;  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower  was  also 
desired  to  send  down  immediately  a  supj^ly  from 
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London.  All  the  eflbrts  of  the  assailants  were 
repelled  for  two  months  longer  by  Sir  William 
Oli pliant  and  his  handful  of  gallant  associates, 
who  did  not  number  more  than  140  soldiers. 
They  held  out  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  the  castle  was  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  July,  they  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  governor  and  twenty- 
four  of  his  companions  of  rank,  all  except  two  of 
them  who  were  ecclesiastics,  strijiped  to  theii- 
shirts  and  under  garments,  were  led  forth  from 
the  castle,  and  presenting  themselves  before  Ed- 
ward on  their  bent  knees,  with  their  hair  dis- 
hevelled and  their  hands  joined  in  supjilication, 
acknowledged  their  guilt  with  trembling  and  the 
semblance  of  shedding  tears,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  his  mercy.  Their  lives  were  spared,  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  other 
English  prisons. 

A  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Stirling,  the 
last  enemy  that  Edward  had  to  dread  seemed  to 
be  cut  off  by  the  capture  of  Wallace.  It  appears 
that  Edward  had  anxiously  sought  to  discover 
his  retreat,  and  that,  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  the  rewards  his  baseness  might  earn  for  him, 
Ralph  de  Haliburton,  one  of  the  prisoners  lately 
taken  at  Stirling,  had  proffered  his  services  for 
that  purjjose.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  it 
was  by  Haliburton's  exertions  that  Wallace  was 
actually  taken;  all  that  is  cei'tainly  known  is, 
that,  upon  being  seized,  he  Avas  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  then  held  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  English  king  by  Sir  John  Men- 
teith.'     He  was  brought  to  London,  "  with  great 

'  There  is  a  very  able  and  spii-jted  vindication  of  Sir  John 
Menteitli  in  Mr.  Jlark  Napier's  Memoirs  of  John  Ncipievof  Mcr- 
Cimtoii,  4to,  EJin.  1S34,  jjp.  5-27,  <tc.  See  also  Tracts,  Legal  and 
Historical,  by  J.  Iliddoll,  Esq.,  8vo,  Edin.  1835,  pp.   145-149. 
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numbers  of  men  and  women,"  says  Stow,  "  won- 
dering upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house 
of  William  Delect,  a  citizen  of  London,  in  Fen- 
churoh  Street.  On  the  morrow,  being  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  liorsebark 
to  Westminster,  .  .  and  in  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south  bench, 
crowned  with  laurel — for  that  he  had  said  iu 
times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that 
hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported — and  being 
appeached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the 
king's  justice,  he  answered,  that  he  was  never 
traitor  to  the  King  of  England;  but  for  other 
things  whereof  he  was  accused,  he  confessed 
them."  Wallace  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1305,  at  the  usual  place  of 
execution — the  Elms,  in  West  Smithheld.  He 
was  dragged  thither  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and 
there  hanged  on  a  high  gallows,  after  which, 
while  he  yet  breathed,  his  bowels  were  taken 
out  and  burned  before  his  face.  The  head  was 
afterwards  placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge; 
the  right  arm  was  sent  to  be  set  up  at  Newcastle, 
the  left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  foot  and  limb 
to  Perth,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Wallace, 
ten  commissioners,  elected  by  a  council  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  which  Edwai-d  had  summoned 
to  meet  at  Perth,  assembled  in  London,  and 
there,  in  concert  with  twenty  commissioners 
from  the  English  parliament,  proceeded  to  settle 
a  plan  of  government  for  the  conquered  country. 
The  whole  aiTangement,  however,  was  over- 
thrown ere  it  had  been  well  established.  Within 
six  months  from  the  death  of  Wallace,  the  Scots 
were  again  up  in  arms,  around  a  new  chamjiion. 

This  was  Eobert  Bruce.  Bruce  had  again 
made  his  peace  with  England  some  time  before 
the  capitulation  of  Comyn  and  his  friends  at 
Strathorde,  which  he  was  enabled  the  more 
easily  to  effect,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  been  j^re- 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  having  previously 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Ayr,  and  refused 
to  join  the  Scottish  army.  Edward  had  since 
sought  to  secure  his  adherence  by  treating  him 
with  favour  and  confidence.  When  his  father, 
who  had  all  along  continued  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish interests,  died,  iu  the  latter  jjart  of  the  yeai 
1304,  young  Bruce  was  permitted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  his  estates  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  At  the  settlement  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  in  the  following  year,  while  his  great 
rival,  Comyn,  was  heavily  fined,  Bruce  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  important  fortress 
of  Kildrummie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  commission 
from  the  English  king.  It  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten that,  up  to  this  time,  whatever  his  aversion 


The  admirable  Ilailes  first  pointed  out  the  improbabilities  and 
uiifounded  assumptions  of  the  vulgar  account,  Annals,  i.  343,  344. 
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to  the  Eiij,'li.sli  (loiniiKitioii  may  have  been,  there 
had  been  reju'lliiii,'  circumstanoes  of  the  strongest 
nature  to  prevent  Bruce  from  taking  part  en- 
tirely with  the  patriotic  party,  who,  althougli 
they  were  contending  against  Enghind,  acted  in 
the  name,  and  chiefly  under  the  conchict  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  house  and  pci-son — of  the  family  which 
he  looked  upon  as  having  come  between  him  and 
his  splendid  birthright.  Wallace  might  fight  for 
Baliol;  Bruce  scarcely  coidil.  And  as  little,  after 
Baliol  might  be  considered  to  be  set  aside,  should 
he  ally  himself  with  Comyn,  the  near  connection 
of  Baliol,  and  the  mheritor  of  his  pretensions. 
Bruce,  indeed,  if  he  still  retained  a  hope  of  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  dis})uted  throne,  nuist  now 
have  looked  upon  Comyn  as  the  man  of  all  others 
of  whom  it  was  most  necessary  for  him  to  clear 
his  path;  and  the  same  also  no  doubt  were  the 
feelings  of  Comyn  in  regard  to  Bruce.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  favour  of  Edward  was  courted  by 
each  with  the  object  of  depressing  or  destroying 
his  rival.  The  ch'cumstances,  however,  that  led 
to  the  explosion  of  the  inflammable  elements 
which  only  required  to  be  brought  together  to 
ju'oduce  such  a  catastrophe,  are  involved  in  much 
uncertainty.  It  apiiears  that  in  June,  1305,  after 
his  last  submission  to  Edward,  Bruce  had  entered 
into  a  secret  league  with  William  de  Lamberton, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  which  the  parties 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each 
other  against  all  persons  whatsoever.  This  curi- 
ous instrument  is  still  preserved.'  It  is  supjiosed 
that  Comyn  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this 
agreement,  and  that  thereupon  a  conference  on 
the  subject  of  their  pretensions  took  ]>lace  be- 
tween him  and  Bruce,  when  Bruce  is  alleged  to 
have  proposed  either  that  he  should  have  the 
crown  and  Comyn  his  estates,  or  that  he  should 
have  Comyn's  estates  and  Comyn  the  crown.  It 
was  agreed  that  Bruce's  title  to  the  crown  should 
be  suppoi'ted  by  both.  With  whatever  views 
Comyn  may  have  entered  into  this  negotiation, 
he  eventually  (so  proceeds  the  story)  communi- 
cated all  that  had  taken  place  to  Edward.  Bruce 
received  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger  from 
Edward's  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Early  the  next  morning,  Bruce  set  out  for  Scot- 
land. On  his  way  he  met  a  person  on  foot,  whom 
he  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn 
to  Edward,  urging  his  death  or  immediate  im- 
prisonment. He  slew  this  man,  and  with  the 
letters  in  his  possession,  pressed  forward  to  the 
castle  of  Lochmaben.  The  adjuncts  of  this  story, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  more  like  fiction  than 
fact.  It  is  cei'tain,  however,  that  on  the  lOth  of 
February,  1306,  Bruce  and  Comyn  met  alone  in 
the  convent  of  the  Minorites  at  Dumfries,  and 


See  it  printed  in  Ilaiks,  i.  342. 


that  there  a  jKissionate  altercation  having  arisen 
between  them,  Bruce  drew  his  dagger,  and 
stabV)ed  Comyn  Jis  they  stood  together  beside  the 
high  altar.  Hurrying  from  the  sanctuary,  he 
called  "To  horse!"  and  when  his  attendant,  see- 
ing him  pale  and  violently  agitated,  inquired  the 
cause — "  I  doubt,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  slain 
Comyn."  "  You  doubt  ? "  exclaimed  Roger  Kirk- 
patrick ;  "  I'll  make  sure."  And  with  these  words, 
he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  gave  the  wounded 
man  his  de.-xth-stroke. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Bruce's  previous 
plans,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitiition 
now.  He  called  his  friends  around  him — they 
were  few  in  number;  but,  des])erate  as  the  hazai'd 
looked,  there  were  some  gallant  spirits  that  did 
not  shrink  from  setting  their  lives  upon  another 
cast  for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  The 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  abbot 
of  Scone,  Bruce's  four  brothers,  Edward,  Nigel, 
Thomas,  and  Alexander,  his  nephew  Thomas 
Raudol])h,  his  brother-in-law  Christopher  Seton, 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  others,  mostly  young 
men,  gathered  at  the  summons.  They  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  from  thence  rode  to  Scone,  where 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  on  the  27th  of 
Marcli. 

Edward  was  at  Winchester  when  the  news  of 
this  revolution  was  brought  to  him.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  forward  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army,  to  check  the  insurgents; 
and,  advanced  in  years  as  he  now  was,  proceeded 
to  make  reatly  to  follow  in  person.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  expedition,  proclamation  was  made 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  knighted  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost;  and  all  the  young  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  appear  at 
Westminster  to  receive  that  honour  along  with 
him.  On  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  (the  22d 
of  May),  270  noble  youths  assembled  in  the  ga,r- 
dens  of  the  Temple,  in  which  the  trees  were  cut 
downi  that  they  might  pitch  their  tents;  and  there 
they  watched  their  arms  all  night,  according  to 
the  usage  of  chivalry.  On  the  morrow  Prince 
Edward  was  knighted  by  his  father,  and  then 
conferred  that  honour  on  his  companions.  A 
magnificent  feast  followed,  at  which  two  swans, 
covered  with  nets  of  gold,  being  set  on  the  table 
by  the  minstrels,  the  king  rose  and  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  God  and  to  the  swans,  that  he 
would  avenge  the  death  of  Comjii,  and  pimish 
the  perfidy  of  the  Scottish  rebels;  and  then  ail- 
dressiyg  his  son  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he 
conjured  them,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  keep 
his  body  unburied  until  his  successor  should  have 
accomplished  this  vow.  The  next  morning  the 
prince  with  his  companions  departed  for  the  Bor- 
ders; Edward  himself  followed  by  slow  journeys, 
being  only  able  to  travel  in  a  litter. 
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Meau  while,  Bruce  had  acquired  such  strength, 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  the  officers  of 
Edward  had  fled  in  terroi\  He  now  marched 
upon  Perth,  where  the  En.rl  of  Pembroke  lay. 
That  same  evening  (19th  of  June)  the  English 
fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Scots :  it  was  rather  a 
rout  than  a  battle;  Bruce  himself  w^as  in  the 
greatest  danger,  having  been  three  times  un- 
horsed; Randolph  and  others  of  his  friends  were 
taken;  and  he  with  difficulty  made  good  his  re- 
treat into  the  fastnesses  of  Athole,  with  about  500 
followers — the  broken  and  dispirited  remnant  of 
his  force.  For  many  months  after  this,  he  and 
his  friends  wei'e  houseless  fugitives;  a  price  was 
set  upon  their  heads :  to  make  their  difficulties 
and  sufferings  the  greater,  they  were  joined  after 
some  time  by  a  party  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters; and  as  they  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
into  the  dej^ths  of  the  Highlands,  to  avoid  the 
English  troops,  their  miseries  became  daily  more 
pressing.  At  last  Bruce's  queen  and  the  other 
ladies  were  conducted  by  his  young  brother 
Nigel  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummie;  and  Bruce 
himself  found  means  to  pass 
over  to  the  little  isle  of  Eath-  _-_-^r: 

I'm  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

While  the  Scottish  king 
lay  concealed  here,  ruin  fell 
upon  almost  all  the  connec- 
tions and  adherents  he  had 
left  behind.  The  Bishojis  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  abbot  of  Scone,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English :  they  were  taken 
clad  in  armour,  and  were 
immediately  sent,  so  attired, 
and  in  fetters,  to  England, 
ixnd  there  consigned  to  dif- 
ferent prisons.  Bruce's  queen 
and  his  daughter  Marjory, 
liaving  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  at 
Tain,  in  Ross -shire,  were 
seized  there  by  the  Earl  of  Eoss 


Avith  a  company  of  about  300  men,  embarked  in 
thirty-three  galleys.  Before  venturing  to  the 
opposite  coast,  he  despatched  one  of  his  followers 
to  ascertain  Avhat  were  the  di-ij^ositions  of  the 
people.  When  the  Scots  approached  the  landing- 
place,  Bruce's  emissary  stood  on  the  shore.  He 
told  them  that  the  English  were  hi  complete  pos- 
session of  Carrick;  that  Lord  Percy,  with  a  nume- 
rous garrison,  held  the  castle  of  Turn  berry;  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  rising  in  favour  of 
Bruce.  Bruce  hesitated  what  to  do;  but  his 
brother  Edward  boldly  declared  for  pursuing 
their  enterprise.  They  immediately  attacked  a 
body  of  the  English,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
most  of  them  to  the  sword.  Percy  did  not  dare, 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  to 
come  forth  from  the  castle.  After  this  exploit, 
Bruce  sought  shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  blow  he  had  struck  sufficed 
to  rekindle  the  w\ar,  and  it  soon  raged  in  different 
quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  Bruce's 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  with  a  band  of 
1100  adventurers  from  Irelandj  were  routed  in 


of  Scotland.  ■ 


liLerUnJ,  ^\Leie  EJwaid  I.  rested  on  his  last  iiivasion 
-H.  G.  Hine,  from  his  sketch  on  the  spot. 


The  knights  i  Galloway  by  Duncan  MacDowal,  a  chief  of  that 


who  were  with  them  were  put  to  death;  and 
they  themselves  were  sent  to  England,  where 
they  endured  an  imprisonment  of  eight  years. 
The  youthful  Nigel  Bruce  was  compelled  to  siu-- 
render  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and,  being  sent 
in  irons  to  Berwick,  was  there  hanged  and  after- 
wards beheaded,  along  with  divers  other  knights 
and  gallant  men.  Christopher  Seton  suffered  a 
similar  death  at  Diimfries,  the  Earl  of  Athole  and 
Sir  Simon  Eraser  in  London,  and  many  others 
there  and  elsewhere. 

Bruce,  however,  had  not  been  idle  in  his  win- 
ter retreat;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1307  he 
passed  over  from  Eatblin  to  the  Isle  of  Arran, 


region,  who  immediately  carried  the  two  brothers, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  severely  wounded, 
to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle.  Edward  ordered 
both  to  instant  execution.    Some  weeks  after  tliis^, 


'  Bradley  Hall  is  situated  on  a  knoll  which  overhangs  the 
Bardon  Bixrn,  about  six  miles  fiom  Haltwhistle,  in  Northumber- 
land. It  has  considerable  local  celebrity,  from  having  been  a 
resting-place  of  Edward  I.  on  his  last  march  to  Scotland.  The 
place  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house,  and  many  alterations 
have  been  made  accordijigly,  but  the  masonry  attests  its  anti- 
quity. Its  site  lies  just  off  the  great  Roman  military  way  by 
which  Edward  must  have  led  his  army,  and  which  is  still  one  of 
the  best  highways  in  tliis  country.  The  lofty  hill  of  Borcom, 
distinguished  by  a  cairn  on  its  summit,  and  which  bears  inmo 
vestiges  of  a  British  camp,  is  shown  in  the  view  at  a  shoit  dis- 
tance from  the  hiill. 
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Douglas  Castle,  ^vliich  was  lieKl  by  Loi\l  ClilTord,  aiul  thirty-fifth  of  hia  reign.  Ills  last  breatli  was 
wjis  gallantly  surprised  by  its  former  owner,  Sir  |  spent  iu  enjoining  upon  those  who  should  succeed 
James  Doughis,  one  of  Bruce's  most  distinguished 
followei-s.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
Bruce  was  atioiig  enough  to  show  himself  openly 
in  the  field;  and  he  was  froquently  again  in  great 
peraonal  danger  as  he  skulkeil  from  one  huling- 
place  to  another  in  the  wilds  of  Calloway.  But 
at  length  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  Earl  of 
I'embiuke  at  Loudou  Hill,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing a  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  This  action  was  fouglit  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Three  days  after,  he  attacked  an- 
other English  force  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  this,  too,  he  succeeded  iu 
routing  with  great  slaughter. 

But  here  we  must  break  off  our  account  of 
events  iu  Scotland  for  the  present.  King  Ed- 
ward all  this  while  had  advanced  no  farther  than 
to  Carlisle,  having  been  detained  all  the  winter 
and  spring  at  Lanercost,  by  a  serious  illness.  He 
had  directed  all  the  late  operations  of  the  war 
from  his  sick-bed;  but  now,  incensed  at  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  insurrection,  he  offered  up 
the  litter  on  which  he  had  thus  far  been  cai-ried 
iu  ihe  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle,  and  again 
mounting  on  horseback,  gave  orders  to  proceed 
towards  tlie  Bordei-s.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  dying 
man.  In  four  days  he  advanced  about  six  miles, 
when,  having  reached  the  village  of  Burgh-upon- 
Sands,  he  there  stopjoed  once  more  for  the  night; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  7th  of 
Julv,  expired,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  aire, 


TojrB  OF  KuwARD  I.,  Vi'estiiiiiisti;!-  Abboy.' 

him,  the  prosecution  of  the  great  design  of  his 
life — the  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland. 


'  In  1744  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  was  opened,  and  the  remains 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  On  lift- 
ing the  lid  of  tlie  tomb,  the  royal  body  was  found  wrapped  in  a 
strung  thick  linen  cloth,  waxed  on  tlie  inside.  The  head  and 
face  were  covered  with  the  suilariiun  or  face-cloth,  of  crimson 
fsiireenet,  Avrapped  into  three  folds — conformable  to  the  napkin 
used  by  our  Saviour  on  his  way  to  his  c.nicifi.'cion,  as  we  aie  as- 
sured by  tlie  (Church  of  Rome.  On  flinging  open  the  extennd 
mantle,  the  corpse  was  discovered  in  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty, 
richly  habited.  The  body  was  wi-apped  in  a  fine  linen  cere- 
cloth closely  fitted  to  every  part,  even  to  the  very  fingers  and 
face.  The  writs  De  cera  rc-aovanda,  circa  coi-pns  regis  Edwardi 
primi  [Arckaolorna.,  vol.  iii.)  being  e.xtant,  gave  rise  to  this 
search.  Over  the  cere-cloth  was  a  tunic  of  I'ed  silk  damask ; 
above  that  a  stole  of  thick  white  tissue  crossed  the  breast,  and 
on  this,  at  6  inches  distant  fjom  each  other,  quatrefoils  of 
filngree  work,  of  gilt  metal  set  with  false  stones,  imitating 
rubies,  sappli'roa,  amethysts,  &c.,  and  the  intcivals  betvieen  the 


quatrefoils  on  the  stole  powdered  with  minute  white  beads, 
tacked  down  into  a  most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form  not  unlike 
what  is  called  the  irue  lover's  knot.  Above  these  habits  was 
the  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  satin,  fastened  on  the  left 
shoulder  with  a  magnificent  fibula  of  gilt  metal  richly  chased, 
and  ornamented  with  four  pieces  of  red  and  four  of  blue  trans- 
jiarent  paste,  and  twenty-four  more  pearls.  The  coi-pse,  from 
the  waist  downward,  was  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  of  figiu'ed 
gold,  which  fell  down  to  the  feet,  and  was  tucked  beneath  them. 
On  the  back  of  each  hand  was  a  quatrefoil  like  those  on  the 
stole.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  sceptre  with  a  cross  of  copper 
gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanshii'),  reaching  tii  the  right  shoulder. 
In  the  left  hand  was  the  rod  and  dove,  which  p;issed  over  the 
shoulder  and  reached  the  royal  ear.  The  dove  stood  on  a  ball 
placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  enamelled  green,  the 
dove  in  white  enamel.  On  the  head  wiis  a  crown  charged  with 
trefoils  made  of  gilt  metal.  The  head  was  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  stone  coi^n.— rtnnaiii. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

EDWAED    II.,    SURNAMED    OF    CAEKXARVON. ACCESSION,  A.D.   1307— DEATH,  A.D.  1327. 

Cli^iracter  of  Edward  II. — His  inordinate  attachment  to  Gaveston — He  marries  Isabella  of  Fi-ance Gaveston 

banished  and  recalled — The  barons  couipel  Edward  to  make  certain  reforms — Gaveston  executed— Successes 

of  Bruce  in  Scotland — He  invades  England — Recovers  the  castles  in  Scotland  garrisoned  by  the  Enrdish 

Edward  II.  invades  Scotland — Battle  of  Bannoakhurn — Prowess  of  Bruce — Signal  victory  of  the  Scots  at 
Bannockburn — Edward  Bruce  makes  war  on  the  English  in  Ireland — He  overruns  the  island— Is  defeated 
and  slain  at  Dundalk — Mutual  invasions  of  the  Scots  and  English— Edward  II.  finds  a  new  favourite  in  Hu  di 
Despenser — The  Earl  of  Lancaster  rebels  against  the  king — He  is  defeated  and  executed — Queen  Isabella  <^oe3 
on  a  mission  to  France — Refuses  to  return  to  England — Conspires  with  Roger  Mortimer  against  her  husband 

— She  and  Mortimer  land  in  England — The  Despensers  executed — Edward  II.  deposed  and  imprisoned Ilia 

son  Edward  proclaimed — The  Queen  and  Mortimer  assume  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
III. — Edward  II.  murdered  in  prison— Cruel  abolition  of  the  order  of  Templars  in  France- Mode  of  its  aboli- 
tion in  England. 


HE  death  of  Edward  1.  was  con-  j  Cornwall,  with  other  honours  and  immense  es- 
cealed  in  the  caj^ital  for  many  days,  |  tates.     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  make  a  sem- 


and  Ralph  de  Bal- 
doc,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom, 
continued  to  put  his  great  seal  to 
writs  till  the  25th  of  July.  Ed- 
ward II.,  however,  had  been  peace- 
fully recognized  at  Carlisle  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  peers 
and  magnates  present  with  the 
army  there,  on  Saturday,  the  8th 
of  July,  the  day  after  his  father's 
death.'  This  prince  had  the  out- 
ward aj^pearance  of  many  ad- 
vantages ;  he  was  young,  of  an 
agi'eeable  person,  and  cheei'ful 
disposition;  but  he  had  already 
betrayed  weaknesses  that  might 
overthrow  the  strongest  throne, 
and  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
vices  which,  when  once  proclaimed, 
were  sure  singuhirly  to  irritate  a 
manly  nation.  On  his  death-bed 
his  father  had  implored  him  to 
eschew  the  comjmny  of  favourites 
and  parasites,  and  had  forbidden 
liim,  under  pain  of  his  curse,  to 
recal  his  chief  minion,  Gaveston, 
to  England.  Piers  Gaveston  was 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gascony, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  prince.  The  stern  old  king 
had  driven  him  from  England; 
but,  forgetful  of  his  dying  injunc- 
tions, and  his  own  solemn  oaths,  Edward's  first 
tlioughts  on  his  accession  were  to  recal  this  fa- 
voiu'ite,  and  confer  upon  him  the  eaildom  of 

'  Walsirigham  sajs  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  "  nou  tarn  jure 
hxreditario,  quam  uiianimi  assensu  proceruin  et  maguatum." 


Efficy  of  Edward  IT.- — From  his 
tomb  iu  Gloucester  Cathedral. 


blance  of  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Scotland,  and  he  marched  as  far 
north  as  Cumnock,  on  the  borders 
of  Ayr,shire;  but  at  this  point  he 
turned  round  and  made  his  way 
back  to  England,  without  having 
jierformed  anything.  Meanwhile, 
Gaveston,  v/ho  had  hastily  arrived 
from  the  Continent,  joined  him  in 
Scotland,  and  had  scarcely  made 
I'is  apjiearance  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  government  was 
changed.  The  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer, the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
the  judges — all  the  officers  who  liad 
been  appointed  by  the  deceased 
king,  were  deprived  of  their  places, 
and  in  some  instances  stripped  of 
tlieir  property  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Instead  of  fulfilling  his 
father's  solemn  behest,  Edward 
buried  his  bones  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  head  of  Henry  III,, 
on  the  27th  day  of  October;  and 
soon  after,  he  gave  the  money 
which  the  old  king  had  set  apart 
for  the  Iioly  war  to  his  insatiable 
favourite.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
Edward's  care  seems  to  have  been 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  Gaveston. 
The  great  earldom  of  Cornwall, 
which  had  been  ajjpanage  enough 
for  princes  of  the  blood,  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  Gascon 
knight;  and  iu  addition  to  this,  Edward  married 
him  to  his  own  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare,  made 


2  The  effigy  of  the  second  Edward  rejiresents  him  royally 
crowned ;  he  has  had  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  which  is  uow  re- 
moved;  the  other  supports  the  mundus  or  ball. 
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him  lord-chamberlain,  ami  gave  hiiuiui  extenaive 
grant  of  lan<ls  in  Guieiiiie.' 

When  the  infatuated  Edward  sailed  for  France, 
in  January,  1308,  to  marry  the  Princess  Isjilieila, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  contracted,  he  left 
Gaveston  regent  of  the  kingdom  <luring  his  ab- 
sence, and  intrusted  him  with  more  alisolute 
powei"s  than  had  ever  been  conferred  in  such 
c.uses.  The  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  to  Philip 
le  Bel,  was  reputed  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Europe — itne  des  phis  belles  dames  du  monde,  ac- 
cording to  Froissart.  But  Edward  from  the  fii-st 
was  rather  indiHerent  to  her  person.  They  were 
married  with  great  pomj)  in  "  our  Lady  Church 
of  Boulogne,"  on  the  20th  of  January.  Edward 
showed  the  greatest  impatience  to  return  to  Eng- 
land :  the  usual  rejoicings  were  cut  short,  and  he 
embarked  with  his  bride  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  French  nobles  and  princes.  Soon  after 
their  landing  they  were  met  by  Gaveston,  and  by 
the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  who  came  to 
salute  their  young  and  beautiful  queen.  At  this 
moment,  paying  no  attention  to  his  wife,  or  his 
guests,  or  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  Edward 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  favourite, 
hugged  and  kissed  him,  and  called  liim  brother. 
The  whole  court  was  disgusted  at  this  exhibition. 
At  the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  at  Westminster  on  the  24th 
of  February,  nearly  all  the  honours  were  allotted 
to  the  favourite,  without  any  regard  to  the 
hereditary  offices  of  the  great  barons.  Four  days 
after  the  coronation,  the  barons  petitioned  the 
king  to  banish  Sir  Piers  Gaveston  immediately. 
Edwai"d  promised  to  give  them  an  answer  in 
parliament,  which  was  to  meet  after  the  festival 
of  Easter,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did  all  he 
could  to  disarm  their  resentment.  But  the 
favourite  himself  had  no  discretion.  When  the 
liarliameut  met,  Edward  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  minion.  Gaveston  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  return  to  England,  and  the  bishops  bound 
him  to  his  oath  by  threats  of  excommunication. 
The  king  accompanied  him  to  Bri.stol,  where  he 
embarked;  but  a  few  weeks  after,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  exile  had  been  ajjpointed  governor 
of  all  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  established  him- 
self in  that  island  with  almost  royal  magnificence. 
From  the  time  of  his  departure  till  that  of  his 
return — a  space  of  thirteen  months — the  whole 
soul  of  the  king  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
this  one  subject :  he  emjiloyed  every  expedient 
to  mitigate  the  animosity  of  his  barons;  he  wrote 
to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  for  Gaveston  from 
his  oath;  and  having,  as  he  fancied,  removed  all 
dangerous  opjiositiou  to  the  measure,  he  sent  to 
recall  the  favourite  from  Ireland.     They  met  at 


'  De  la  ilore:  IValsing.;  Trivet. 


Chester,  with  a  wonderful  display  of  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  The  jtai-liament  ius- 
sembled  at  Stamford,  and  the  promises  of  the 
king,  and  the  alFected  humility  of  Gaveston,  ol)- 
tained  a  formal  consent  to  his  re-establishment 
in  England. 

The  king  was  now  hajtpy;  his  court  was  filled 
with  buffoons,  parasiteSj  and  such  like  pernicioiLs 
instruments;  and  nothing  wjis  seen  there  but 
feasting  and  revelry.  At  the  same  time  the  up- 
sUirt  favourite  became  more  arrogant  and  inso- 
lent than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Even  the 
queen  was  so  di.sgusted  with  this  man's  predomi- 
nancy, that  she  sent  complaints  to  the  king,  her 
father,  and  conceived  an  avei-sion  to  her  husband, 
which  was  never  afterwards  removed.  The 
barons,  before  voting  supplies,  had  several  times 
made  Edward  promise  a  redress  of  grievances; 
but  when  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
York,  in  October,  1309,  three  months  after  the 
favourite's  return  from  Ireland,  most  of  the 
barons  refused  to  attend,  alleging  that  they  stood 
in  fear  of  the  jwwer  and  malice  of  Gaveston. 
The  urgency  of  the  king's  wants  obliged  him  tc 
repeat  his  summons,  but  still  they  came  not. 
The  favourite  then  withdrew;  and  at  last  the 
barons  announced  that  they  would  assemble  at 
Westminster.  They  met  in  the  month  of  March, 
1310;  but  every  baron  came  in  arms,  and  Edward 
was  completely  in  their  power.  He  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
peers,  who  should  have  to  reform  not  only  the 
state,  but  also  the  royal  household.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  i)rimate,  seven 
bishopS;  eight  earls,  and  thii-teen  barons,  who 
acknowledged  under  their  signatures  that  this 
grant  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for 
trenching  on  the  royal  prerogative;  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  committee  shoiild  cease  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  in  the  following  year.  The 
committee,  called  "ordainers,"  sat  in  London. 
The  king  was  scarcely  out  of  theLr  sight  when  he 
was  once  more  joined  by  Gaveston.  The  two 
passed  the  winter  and  the  following  summer  at 
Bei'wick  and  the  country  about  the  Scotch  bor- 
ders, doing  little  or  nothing,  while  Bruce  was 
mustering  his  resources  for  a  comfilete  deliver- 
ance of  Scotland. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1311,  Edward  was 
obliged  to  meet  his  parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  barons  were  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever : 
they  recalled  all  grants  made  by  the  king  to  his 
favourite;  they  decreed  that  all  made  thereafter, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  should  be  invalid; 
that  Gaveston  should  be  banished,  on  pain  of 
death  in  case  of  retui-n ;  that  the  king  should  not 
leave  the  kingdom  or  make  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  baronage;  that  the  baronage,  in  par- 
liament assembled,  should  appoint  a  guardian  or 
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regent  during  the  royal  absence;  and  that  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  governors  of 
foreign  jwssessions,  should  at  all  times  be  chosen 
by  the  baronage,  or  with  their  advice  and  assent 
in  j^arliament.  The  king  had  once  more  con- 
firmed the  Great  Charter  the  preceding  year,  be- 
fore going  to  the  north,  but  now  a  new  and  im- 


bourhood.  Gaveston  appears  to  have  had  no 
foreboding  of  his  fate:  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  ordered  to  dress  speedily;  he  obeyed  and 
descended  to  the  court-yard,  where,  to  his  confu- 
sion, he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  grim 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  attended  by  a  large 
force.  They  put  him  on  a  mule,  and  carried  him 
to  Warwick  Castle, where  his  entrance  was  deii- 

Jn 


Warwick  Castlk. — From  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Warwickshire. 


poi'tant  provision  was  introduced  respecting  the 

meeting  of  parliament :— "  Forasmuch  us  many  I  sively  announced  by  a  crash  of  martial  music 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's; 
ministei-s  against  right,  in  respect  to 
which  gi'ievances  no  one  can  recover 
without  a  common  parliament,  wc 
do  ordain  that  the  king  shall  hold  a 
parliament  once  a-year,  or  twice  if 
need  be."  More  for  the  sake  of  liLs 
favourite,  than  from  any  other  mo 
tive,  Edward  made  a  show  of  resist- 
ance, but  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  he  affixed  his  signature  to  all 
these  ordinances  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  On  the  1st  of  November 
following,  after  many  tears,  he  took 
leave  of  Gaveston,  who  retired  to 
Flanders.  The  king  then  dissolved 
the  pai'liament,  and  cautiously  retiretl 
to  the  north,  where  he  hoj^ed  to  col- 
lect an  army  that  would  stand  for  him.  At  York,  I  the  castle-hall  a  hurried  council,  composed  of  the 
in  less  than  two  months  from  his  last  departure,  I  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  and 
Gaveston  was  again  with  his 
royal  master,  who  made  him 
a  new  grant  of  all  his  estates 
and  honours.  But  the  career 
of  the  favourite  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  The 
barons,  headed  by  the  great 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's 
cousin,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
royal  party  at  Newcastle. 
Edward  had  time  to  escape, 
and  he  sailed  away  on  board 
a  vessel  with  Gaveston,  leav- 
ing his  beautiful  wife  behind 
him  with  the  greatest  indiflfer- 
ence.  Lancaster  caused  the 
queen  to  be  treated  with  all 
respect,  and  then  marched  to 
lay  siege  to  Scarborough 
Castle,  into  which  the  favour- 
ite had  thrown  himself.  Tlie 
castle  was  not  tenable,  and  the  favourite  sur- 
rendered on  capitulation  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1312,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  pledged 
his  faith  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  confined  in  his  own 
castle  of  Wallingford.  From  Scarborough  he 
travelled,  under  the  escort  of  Pembroke,  as  far 
as  Dedington,  and  here  the  earl  left  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  countess,  who  was  in  that  neigh- 


Place  wiiEKii  Piers  Gaveston  was  Beheaded. 
sketch  on  the  spot. 


W.  Arciiur,  from  his 


other  chiefs,  sat  upon  the  prisoner.  A  proposal 
was  made,  or  a  hint  was  oftered,  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed;  but  a  voice  rung  through  the 
hall— "You  have  caught  the  fox;  if  you  let  him 
go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."      This 


1  On  Blacklow  Hill,  near  Warwick,  an  indentation  in  the 
rock,  where  a  man  kneeling  might  place  his  neck,  is  indicated 
as  the  place  of  Gaveston's  execution  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 
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death-note  had  its  etFeet ;  the  cajiituhition  of 
Scarborough  wjis  foully  disregarded,  and  it  Wivs 
resolved  to  put  au  end  to  the  uuhappy  man  in 
couforuiity  witii  the  ordinance  passed  by  parlia- 
ment for  his  hist  exile.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  EiU'l  of  Ijixncaster,  but  there  was  no 
mercy  tliere.  They  hurried  him  at  once  to  Black- 
low  Hill,  a  gentle  knoll  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  view  of  the  beautiful  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Avon,  they  struck  otl"  his  head.' 
This  tnigoily,  unusual  in  England  even  in  those 
turbulent  times,  threw  the  k'ntg  into  an  agony  of 
grief;  but  when  he  dried  his  teara  he  thought  of 
revenge.  For  six  months  Edward  and  his  bai-ons 
were  in  arms  against  each  other,  but  no  battle 
took  place,  and  a  temporary  reconciliation  was 
effected  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  Two  meetings 
of  i>arliament  (a.d.  1313)  conlirmed  and  com- 
jileted  this  treaty.  The  barons  knelt  before  the 
king  in  Westminster  Hall,  amnesties  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  deeea.sed 
favourite  were  surrendered  to  Edward.  But 
when  they  asked  him  to  declare  Gaveston  a 
traitor,  he  resolutely  refused.^  This  year  Edward 
took  the  field  in  something  like  earnest,  but  he 
only  marched  to  Scotland  to  add  the  disgrace  of 
a  defeat  in  regular  war  to  the  other  reverses  of 
his  reign. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  the  English 
dominion  in  the  gi-eater  part  of  Scotland  had 
been  little  more  than  nominal.  The  progi-ess  of 
Bruce  in  liberating  the  country  had  been  con- 
tinued and  steady.  Edward,  on  returning  home, 
in  the  autumn  of  1307,  had  left  the  war  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Eichmond,  who  was 
sup])oi-ted  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  was 
opposed  to  Brace's  assumption  of  the  crown.  The 
latter,  therefore,  had  both  an  English  and  a  Scot- 
tish, both  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  enemy,  to 
contend  with.  Tie  gi-eat  body  of  his  countiy- 
men  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  his  cause; 
but  in  some  districts  even  the  popular  feeling 
was  hostile,  and  a  powerful  faction  of  the  no- 
bility was  arrayed  in  determined  resistance  to 
his  pretensions.     For  the  present,  at  least,  and 


+  1311 

P  GAVESTON 

EAEL  of  CORNWALL 

BEHEADED  HERE 

The  cross  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  erected  by  one  of  tlio 
Greathead  family  of  Guy's  C'liflf,  to  commemorate  the  event.  On 
the  base  is  inscnbed  : — 

In  the  hollow  of  this  rock 

Was  beheaded, 
On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1312, 
By  barons  lawless  as  liimself, 
Piers  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Coniw.iU, 
The  minion  of  a  ijitiful  king; 
In  life  and  deatli 
A  memorable  instance  of  misrule.. 
'  lij/nter;  JValsinff.;  Knyghton. 
«  Ryrtier;  Walsing.;  Statutes  7th  Ed.  II. 


until  they  should  have  attiiined  their  immediate 
object  of  putting  him  down,  this  party  jn-ofessed 
to  be  in  the  English  interest,  and  acted  in  concert 
with  Edwai-d's  ollicers.  Most  of  the  places  of 
strength  thi-oughout  the  kingdom  were  al.so  in 
the  liands  of  the  English.  In  these  circumstances 
the  course  whieh  Bruce  appears  to  have  laid 
down  for  himself  wjus  to  aviiid  a  general  action, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  overrun  tlio.se  parts  of 
the  country  that  refused  to  sid)mit  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  seize  every  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
castles. 

The  severe  bodily  exertion  and  fatigue,  and 
the  still  more  trying  accumulation  of  mental  dis- 
tresses to  which  he  had  been  subjected  since  the 
commencement  of  his  gi-eat  enterprise,  had  been 
too  much  even  for  his  heroic  heart  and  iron 
frame,  and  had  reduced  Bruce  by  the  sjiring  of 
1308  to  a  state  of  debilitj'  from  which  it  hail  be- 
gun to  be  feared  that  he  would  not  recover.  On 
the  22d  of  ^lay  the  royal  army  was  encountered 
near  Inverury,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  a  numerous 
force  under  the  command  of  Mowbray,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  John  Comyn,  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
Bruce,  it  is  affirmed,  was  not  able  to  rise  without 
assistance  from  his  conch,  but  he  nevertheless 
desired  to  be  set  on  horseback.  In  this  state, 
and  held  up  in  the  saddle  by  a  man  on  either 
side,  he  led  his  soldiers  to  the  charge,  and  gained 
the  victory;  the  enemy  being  pursued  with  great 
slaughter  for  nianj-  miles. 

Soon  after  this  the  people  of  Aberdeen  rose 
and  stormed  the  castle  there,  put  the  English  gar- 
rison to  the  swoi-d,  and  razed  the  fortress  to  the 
ground.  An  English  force  immediately  marched 
against  the  town,  but  the  citizens  finished  their 
exploit  by  encountering  and  defeating  this  new 
enemy  also.  The  capture  of  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  the  castle 
of  Forfar. 

There  were  two  districts  of  the  kingilom  where 
the  opposition  to  Bruce  was  especially  strong — 
that  of  Galloway,  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of 
which  had  never  yet  been  thoroughly  reconciled 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  were, 
besides,  attached  by  a  sort  of  national  connection 
to  the  Baliol  family  through  their  ancient  lords; 
and  the  countiy  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire,  the  chief 
of  ■which,  Allaster  (or  Alexander)  MacDougal 
(often  called  Alhister  of  Argyle),  had  married  au 
aunt  of  Comyn,  whom  Bruce  had  slain.  In  the 
course  of  this  summer  both  these  districts  were 
overrun,  and  for  the  present  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the  English  go- 
vernment were  characterized  by  all  the  evidences 
of  distracted  councils,  and  decay  of  the  national 
spirit  under  the  inefficient  ride  of  the  new  king. 
Almost  every  quarter  of  the  year  saw  the  substi- 
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tiition  of  a  new  guarelian  or  eliief  governor  for 
Scotland.  The  country,  generally,  was  under 
subjection  to  Bruce;  and  whenever  he  encoun- 
tered any  military  force,  whether  composed  of 
Scots  or  of  English,  he  was  sure  to  put  them  to 
flight.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1309,  a  truce 
was  arranged  by  the  ■^nediation  of  the  King  of 
France.  Hostilities,  however,  were  not  long 
suspended.  In  the  end  of  the  year,  by  a  second 
intervention  of  the  French  king,  the  negotia- 
tions were  renewed,  and  another  truce  was  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1310.  But  tliis  also  was 
soon  broken  by  one  party  or  by  both.  Edward 
II.  at  last  prepared  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and 
take  the  field  in  person.  He  entered  Scotland 
al)out  the  end  of  Seiitcmber;  but,  after  leading 
his  army  about  from  place  to  place  over  the  Bor- 
der counties  for  some  weeks  without  achieving 
anything,  he  returned  to  Berwick,  and  remained 
inactive  for  nearly  nine  months.  Edward  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  end  of  July,  1311, 
boasting  that  he  had  driven  the  Scots  into  their 
coverts  like  foxes,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Bruce  made  an  irruption  into  Durham,  and  suf- 
fered his  soldiers  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
that  unfortunate  district  by  a  week  of  unre- 
strained plunder  and  merciless  devastation.  Bring- 
ing them  back  loaded  with  spoil,  he  next  led  them 
to  attack  the  castle  of  Perth.  After  a  siege  of 
six  weeks  it  was  taken  by  an  assault  during  the 
night,  gallantly  led  by  the  king  himself.  Ed- 
ward now  attempted  to  negotiate  another  truce, 
and  even  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  pope. 
But,  instead  of  listening  to  these  overtures,  Bruce 
again  invaded  England,  binned  the  towns  of 
Hexham  and  Corbridge,  and  j^art  of  tlie  city  of 
Durham,  afterwards  penetrated  to  Chester,  and, 
although  he  was  repulsed  in  an  assault  upon  Car- 
lisle, only  consented  to  return  across  the  Border 
upon  the  four  northern  counties  purchasing  a 
truce  from  him  by  a  payment  of  £2000  each. 
Not  long  after,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries,  and  of  those  of 
Butel  and  Dalswinton,  in  Galloway — the  former 
a  seat  of  the  Baliols,  the  latter  of  the  Comjais. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1313,  the  important  castle 
of  Roxburgh  was  suddenly  taken  by  assault.  On 
the  14th  of  the  same  month,  that  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  blockaded  by 
Bruce's  nejjhew,  Randolph,  now  created  Earl  of 
Moray,  was  taken  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  party 
of  thirty  men,  whom  Rando]];)h  headed,  and  who 
made  their  Avay  at  midnight  up  the  pi'ecipitous 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  by  a  secret 
]>ath,  along  which  they  were  guided  by  a  man 
who  had  resided  in  the  fortress  in  his  youth,  and 
had  been  wont  to  descend  by  that  intricate  and 
perilous  access  to  visit  a  girl  with  whom  he  was 
in  love.  It  appears  to  have  been  likewise  about 
Vol.  I. 


this  time,  although  the  event  is  2:)laced  earlier 
in  the  common  accounts,  that  the  castle  of  Lin- 
lithgow was  surprised  b)^  a  stratagem,  which 
might  almost  be  suj^posed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  classic  tale  of  the  Trojan  horse,  but  of 
which  the  contrivance,  as  well  as  the  conduct,  is 
attributed  to  a  poor  countiyman  named  AA'illiam 
Binnock  or  Binnj'.  This  feat  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  armed  men  into  the  castle  con- 
cealed in  a  waggon-load  of  hay.  This  same  year 
Cumberland  was  again  ravaged  by  Bruce,  who 
then  crossing  over  to  Man,  effected  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  island. 

While  the  Scottish  king  was  absent  on  this 
exjDcdition,  Edward  Bruce  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Rutherglen ; 
and  he  had  been  for  some  weeks  engaged  in  be- 
sieging that  of  Stirling,  now  almost  the  only  con- 
siderable place  of  strength  which  the  English 
held  in  Scotland.  After  a  gallant  defence,  the 
governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  offered  to  sur- 
render, if  not  relieved,  by  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (the  24th  of  June),  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  this  proposal  Edward  Bruce, 
without  consulting  his  brother,  accepted.  Bruce 
expressed  the  higliest  displeasure  when  the  treaty 
was  made  known  to  him;  but  he  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  abide  by  it.  Every  effort  was  now 
made  on  both  sides  in  prei)aration  for  a  crisis, 
which  it  was  felt  w^ould  be  decisive.  King  Ed- 
ward, besides  ordering  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  land  forces,  summoned  all 
the  military  power  of  Ei;gland  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick  on  the  lltli  of  June,  and  also  called  to 
his  aid  both  his  English  subjects  in  Ireland,  and 
many  of  the  native  Irish  chiefs.  That  day,  ac- 
cordingly, saw  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous perliaps  the  most  magnificent  army  that  our 
warlike  land  had  ever  yet  sent  forth ;  its  numbers 
are  asserted  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  men,  including  a  body  of  40,000 
cavaliy,  of  whom  3000  were  clad  in  complete 
armour,  both  man  and  horse.  At  the  head  of 
this  mighty  array  Edward  took  his  coui'se  into 
Scotland,  advancing  by  the  east  coast  to  Edin- 
burgh, from  which,  turning  his  face  westward, 
he  proceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth 
towards  Stirling.  Bruce,  meanwhile,  had  col- 
lected his  forces  in  the  forest  called  theTorwood, 
midway  between  that  place  and  Falkirk;  they 
amounted  to  scarce  40,000  fighting  men,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  on  foot.  When  the  English 
aj^proached,  the  King  of  Scots  drew  up  his  little 
army  immediately  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  in  a 
field  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Park, 
which,  partly  broken  with  wood,  was  in  some 
parts  encompassed  by  a  marsh,  and  had  running 
along  one  side  of  it  the  rivulet  of  Bannockburn, 
between  woody  banks  of  considerable  depth  and 
56 
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aU-epncss.  Tic  arrangoil  \n^  nwn  in  four  ilivi- 
sious,  three  of  which  formcil  a  front  Hue  facing 
the  south-east— from  which  direction  the  enemy 
was  approaching— so  that  tlie  right  wing  rested 
on  the  brook  of  Bannock,  and  the  left  extended 


towards  the  town  of  Stirling.  It  was  a  position 
chosen  with  consummate  skill;  for  while  ob- 
stacles, pai-tl\-  natural,  partly  artificial,  secui-ed 
either  flank  from  being  turned,  the  sjiace  in  front 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  narrow  and  impeded,  as 
to  be  calculated,  in  a  great  measure,  to  deiJi-ive  a 
very  numerous  hostile  force  of  the  advantage  of 
its  numerical  superiority.  On  his  most  assailable 
quaiter,  his  left  "wing,  or  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  line  of  battle,  Bruce  had  caused  a 
great  many  pits  to  be  dug,  about  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  then  to  be  covered  over  with  brush- 
wood and  sod,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  perceptible. 
Of  the  three  divisions  thus  drawn  up,  Bruce  ga\e 
the  command  of  that  forming  the  right  wing  to 
his  brother  Edward,  of  that  fomiing  the  left  to 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  of  the  centre  to  Sir 
James  Douglas  and  "Walter  the  steward;  the 
fourth    division,  composed  of  the   men   of   Ar- 

gyle,  the  islanders,  and  his  own  vassals  of  Car-  j  Bruce  himself,  performed  in  full  view  of  both 
rick,  foiTned  a  reserve,  which  was  stationed  in  j  armies,  had  raised  the  hopes  of  his  coimtrymen. 
the  rear,  and  of  which  he  himself  took  charge.    He  was  riding  in  front  of  his  troops  on  a  little 


On  Suntlay,  the  23d  of  June,  intelligence  wjts 
received  that  the  English  wore  at  hand.  Bar- 
bour has  painted  the  day  as  one  bright  with 
sunshine,  wliich,  falling  upon  the  bui-nished  ar- 
mour of  Kiiig  Edwaid's  troops,  made  the  land 
seem  all  in  a  glow,  while  ban- 
nei-s  right  fairly  floating,  and 
pennons  waving  in  the  wind, 
added  to  the  s])lend()ur  of  the 
scene.  When  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  Scots,  and  jier- 
ceived  how  they  were  planted, 
Edward,  detaching  800  horse, 
sent  them  forward  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Robeil 
Clifibrd,  Ui  endeavoin-  to  gain 
the  castle  by  making  a  circuit 
on  the  other  side  of  some  ris- 
ing gi'ounds  to  the  north-east 
of  Bruce's  left  wing.  Thus 
shelteied  from  observation, 
they  had  already  passed  the 
Scottish  line  when  Bruce  him- 
self was  the  fii-st  to  perceive 
them.  "Randolph!"  he  cried, 
riding  up  to  his  nephew,  "  a 
rose  has  fallen  from  your  chap- 
let  ;  you  have  suffered  the 
enemy  to  pass!"  It  was  still 
possible  to  intercept  Clifford 
and  his  horse.  Randolph  in- 
stantly set  out  to  throw  himself, 
at  every  hazard,  between  them 
and  the  ca.stle:  to  prevent  this 
the  English  wheeled  round  and 
charged  him ;  but  he  had  drawn 
up  his  men  in  a  circle,  with 
tlieii'  backs  to  each  other,  and  their  long  spear? 
protruded  all  round,  and  they  not  only  stood  the 
onset  firmly,  but  repelled  it  w'ith  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  their  assailants.  Still  they  contended 
against  fearful  odils;  and,  seeing  the  jeopard}'  of 
his  friend,  Douglas  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
go  and  succour  him.  "  You  shall  not  move  from 
your  ground,"  replied  Bruce;  "let  Randolph  ex- 
tricate himself  as  he  best  may."  But  at  length 
Douglas  could  no  longer  restrain  himself;  and  so, 
extorting  from  the  king  a  reluctant  consent,  he 
hastened  forward.  But,  as  he  drew  near,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  English  were  giving  way.  "  Halt!" 
he  cried  to  his  followers;  "  let  us  not  diminish 
the  glory  of  these  brave  men !"  and  he  did  not  go 
up  to  his  friend  till  the  latter  had,  alone  and  un- 
aided, compelled  the  English  captain  to  retire  in 
confusion.  Meanwhile,  before  this  affair  had 
yet  been   decided,   a   brilliant    achievement  of 
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palfrey,  but  with  liis  battle-axe  in  Lis  liaud  and 
a  crown  of  gold  over  liis  steel  helmet,  when  an 
English  kuight,  Henry  de  Bohiui  or  Boone, 
mounted  on  a  heavy  wai'-horse  and  ai'med  at  all 
points,  galloi;)ed  forward  to  attack  him.  Instead 
of  retiring  from  the  unequal  encounter,  Bruce 
turned  to  meet  his  assailant,  and  dexterously 
parrying  his  sj^ear^  in  the  next  instant,  with  one 
blow  of  his  battle-axe,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 
Although  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the 
English  did  not  venture  upon  the  attack  that 
night.  But  next  morning,  soon  after  break  of 
day,  their  van,  led  by  the  EaiTs  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  advanced  at  full  galloj)  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  Scots,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  followed  in  a  long  close  column  under  the 
conduct  of  Edward  himself.  The  shock  did  not 
break  the  Scottish  line;  and  successive  repetitions 
of  the  charge  were  more  disastrous  to  the  assail- 
ants than  to  the  fii'm  phalanx  against  which  their 
squadrons  were  broken  at  every  collision.  From 
the  advantages  of  their  position,  also,  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Scots  were  soon  enabled  to 
take  part  in  the  contest.  Randolph  jjushed  for- 
ward with  his  men;  Douglas  and  the  steward 
also  came  up;  and  thus  the  battle  became  gene- 
ral along  the  whole  length  of  the  Scottish  front 
line.  Of  the  English  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  jDart  ajipeai's  never  to  have  been  en- 
gaged. A  strong  body  of  archers,  however,  did 
great  execution,  till  Bruce  directed  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  the  marshal,  at  the  head  of  a  small  de- 
tachment of  horse,  to  make  a  circuit  and  come 
upon  them  in  flank.  The  bowmen,  who  had  no 
weapons  foi-  a  fight  at  close  quarters,  gave  way 
before  this  sudden  assault,  and  spread  confusion 
in  all  directions.  Bruce  now  advanced  with  his 
reserve,  and  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  Scots 
pressed  u2)on  the  confused  multitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter,  however,  still  stood  their  ground, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  a  doubt- 
ful balance,  when  suddenly,  on  a  hill  behind  the 
Scottish  battle,  aj^peared  what  seemed  to  be  a 
new  army.  It  was  merely  the  crowd  of  sutlers 
and  unarmed  attendants  on  the  camjj;  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  sudden  apparition  was  not 
made  without  the  design  of  producing  some  such 
efifect  as  it  did,  since  they  are  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced with  banners  weaving,  and  all  the  show  of 
military  array.  The  sight  spread  instant  alarm 
among  the  English:  at  the  same  moment  Bruce, 
raising  his  war-cry,  pressed  with  new  fury  upon 
their  failing  ranks.  His  onset,  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scottish 
army,  was  scarcely  resisted  by  the  unwieldy  and 
now  completely  panic-struck  mass  against  which 
it  was  directed;  horse  and  foot  alike  gave  way, 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Many,  trying 
to  escape  across  the  river,  were  drowned ;  many 


more  fell  under  the  battle-axes  of  their  jiursuers. 
Among  the  slain  were  twenty-seven  of  the  rank 
of  barons  and  bannerets,  including  the  king's 
nephew,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of  the 
chief  nobility  of  England.  Of  knights  there  fell 
200,  of  esqun-es  700,  and  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  according  to  some  accounts,  not  fewer  than 
30,000.  The  slaughter  in  the  fight  and  the  pur- 
suit together  was  undoubtedly  very  great.  A  vast 
amount  of  booty  and  many  prisoners  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Edward  himself 
with  difficulty  escaped,  having  been  hotly  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Dunbar,  a  j^lace  sixty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  But  twentj'^-two  barons  and 
bannerets,  and  sixty  knights  were  taken;  and, 
according  to  one  English  historian,  the  chariots, 
waggons,  and  other  carriages,  loaded  with  bag- 
gage and  military  stores,  that  were  obtained  by 
the  Scots  would,  if  di-awn  uji  in  a  line,  have 
extended  for  many  leagues.  On  their  side  the 
loss  of  life,  which  was  the  only  loss,  was  com- 
paratively inconsiderable,  and  included  only  one 
or  two  names  of  any  note. 

This  great  victory,  in  effect,  liberated  Scotland. 
The  castle  of  Stirling  immediately  surrendered, 
according  to  agreement.  Bothwell  Castle,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Hereford  had  shut  himself  up, 
capitulated  soon  after  to  Edward  Bruce,  when 
the  earl  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Scots,  who  had  been  de- 
tained in  England  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
also  for  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  Edward  Bruce  and  Douglas,  then  entering 
England,  ravaged  Northumberland,  exacted  tri- 
bute from  Dui'ham,  and,  after  penetrating  as  far 
as  Appleby,  returned  home  laden  with  ]jlunder. 

Soon  after,  a  still  bolder  enterprise  was  entered 
upon  by  the  ardent  and  ambitious  brother  of  the 
Scottish  king.  On  the  2.jth  of  May,  1315,  Ed- 
ward Bruce  lauded  at  Carrickfergus  with  no  less 
a  design  than  that  of  winning  himself  a  crown 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  him  consisted  of  only  6000  men ; 
but  he  was  joined,  on  landing,  by  a  number  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  Ulster,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  previous  understanding.  The  invaders 
and  their  allies  immediately  began  to  i-avage 
the  possessions  of  the  English  settlers;  and  no 
attempt  to  oppose  them  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  nearly  two  months.  At  length  Richard  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
Conuaught  chiefs,  marched  against  them.  The 
Scots  at  first  retreated,  but  suddenly  halting  near 
Coyners  (on  the  10th  of  September),  they  turned 
round  upon  their  pursuers  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout.  Soon  after  this  a  reinforce- 
ment of  500  men  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  the 
invaders  now  proceeded  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.     They  advanced  through 
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Meath  into  Kildiue,  and  there  (ou  the  2Gtli  of 
January,  1316),  encountering  the  English  army 
commanded  by  Edmund  Butler,  the  justiciary 
of  Ireland,  gained  another  brilliant  victory.  A 
severe  famine,  however,  now  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  north.  On  their  way  they  were 
met  at  Kenlis,  in  Meath,  by  linger  Lord  Morti- 
mer, who  thought  to  cut  off  their  retreat;  but 
this  numerous  force  also  was  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, and  Mortimer  himself,  with  a  few  atten- 
dants, was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin.  The 
Scottish  prince  now  assumed  the  govei-nment  of 
Ulster.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1316,  at  Carrickfer- 
gus,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  King  of  Ireland ; 
and  from  this  time  he  actually  reigned  in  full 
and  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  northern  province.  By  this  time  the 
King  of  Scots  himself  had  come  over  to  take  pai't 
in  the  war;  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him 
is  said  to  have  raised  the  entire  numbers  of  the 
Scottish  army  to  20,000  men.  Thus  streug-thened, 
the  invaders  again  set  out  for  the  south.  They 
failed,  however,  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Dub- 
lin, and  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  provisions 
compelled  them  to  remove.  As  they  had  already, 
however,  wasted  the  countiy  behind  them,  they 
ju'oceeded  in  their  course  southwards,  till  at 
length,  plundering  and  destroying  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Limerick.  The  diflieulties  of  their  position  were 
now  serious;  they  were  a  handful  of  foreigners, 
with  many  miles  of  a  hostile  countiy  between 
them  and  the  nearest  spot  on  which  they  could 
take  up  a  secure  station;  famine  was  staring 
them  in  the  face;  indeed  they  were  reduced  to 
feed  upon  their  horses;  and  want  and  disease 
were  already  beginning  to  thin  their  i-anks.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  an  English  army  of 
30,000  men  was  assembled  at  Kilkenny  to  oppose 
their  passage,  they  contrived  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  these  perils  and  embarrassments, 
and,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  1317,  the  tAvo 
brothers  had  made  their  way  back  to  Ulster, 
after  having  thus  overrun  the  country  from 
nearly  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

The  English,  however,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  King  of  Scots  from  his  own 
dominions  to  make  several  attempts  to  renew 
the  war  there.  In  the  south,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, a  Gascon  knight,  named  Edmond  de  Cailand, 
who  was  governor  of  Berwick,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Neville,  were  successively  defeated  by  Sir  James 
Douglas.  Soon  after,  a  force,  which  had  made 
a  descent  at  Inverkeithiiig,  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
was  driven  back  by  the  gallantry  of  Sinclair, 
Bishop  of  Duukeld.  The  pope  now  interfered, 
and  attempted  to  compel  a  truce  between  the  two 
countries;  but  as  he  evaded  giving  Bruce  the  title 
of  king,  the  latter  would  enter  into  no  negotia- 


tion. On  the  28th  of  March,  1318,  the  import- 
ant town  of  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots.  The  castle  also  soon  after  surrendered  to 
Bruce,  v.-ho  followed  up  these  successes  by  two 
inva.sious  of  England. 

In  the  latter  ]>art  of  this  year,  however,  the 
career  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland  was  suddeidy 
brought  to  a  close.  Scai-cely  anything  is  known 
of  the  course  of  events  for  a  period  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half ;  but  on  the  5th  of  October,  1318, 
the  Scottish  prince  engaged  the  English  at  Faghei-, 
near  Dundalk,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
He  himself  was  one  of  2000  Scots  that  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field.  Only  a  small  remnant,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  men  of  Gan-ick,  made 
good  their  escape  to  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  1310,  Edward  detenu ined 
to  make  another  effort  for  the  reduction  of  Scot- 
land. Having  assembled  a  numerous  army  at 
Newcastle,  he  marched  thence  upon  Berwick, 
and,  after  much  preparation,  made  his  first  at- 
tack upon  that  town  at  once  by  land  and  sea  on 
the  7th  of  September.  He  was,  however,  gal- 
lantly vrithstood  by  the  garrison  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, under  the  command  of  the  steward  of 
Scotland,  and,  after  a  long  and  fierce  contest, 
repulsed  at  all  points.  The  attempt  was  after- 
wards repeatedly  renewed,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  Meanwhile,  Eandolph  and  Douglas, 
passing  into  England,  made  a  dash  at  the  town 
of  York,  with  the  hope  of  caiTying  off  Edward's 
queen;  but  a  j)risoner,  whom  the  English  took, 
betrayed  their  scheme  just  in  time  to  prevent 
its  success.  The  Scots  then  ravaged  Yoi-kshire 
with  a  fury  as  unresisted  as  it  was  unspai-ing, 
till,  on  the  28th  of  September,  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  very  numerous,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects very  inefficient  force,  mostly  composed  of 
jieasantry  and  ecclesiastics,  under  the  command 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  at  Mitton  on  the  Swale.  This  rabble  was 
I'outed  at  once — about  4000  of  them  being  slain, 
including  300  churchmen ;  and  in  allusion  to  the 
firesence  of  so  many  shaved  crowns,  this  battle 
used  to  be  termed  the  "  Chapter  of  Mitton."  The 
Scots  then  continued  their  devastation  of  the 
country  unopposed.  At  length  Edward,  raising 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  marched  to  intercept  them; 
but  they  succeeded  in  eluding  him,  and  got  back 
to  Scotland  in  safety.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  between  the 
two  nations. 

We  now  return  to  the  course  of  domestic  affairs. 
Edward  could  not  live  without  a  favourite,  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  Gaveston,  he  conceived 
the  same  unbounded  affection  for  Hugh  Despen- 
ser,  a  young  man  who  was  first  jilaced  about  the 
court  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Hugh  was  an 
Englishman  born,  and  the  son  of  an  Englishman 
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of  ancient  descent:  he  was  accomplished,  brave, 
and  amiable;  but  all  these  circumstances,  which, 
except  that  of  his  birth,  Gaveston  had  held  in 
common  with  him,  did  not  rescue  him  from  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  barons  when  they  saw  him 
suddenly  raised  above  them  all.  Edward  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  put  him  in  possession  of  immense  estates. 
Through  the  favour  of  the  son,  the  elder  Despen- 
ser  obtained  as  much  or  more,  and  all  the  avenues 
to  favour  and  promotion  were  stopped  by  this 
one  family.  In  1321,  an  imprudent  exercise  or 
abuse  of  authority,  armed  all  the  lords  of  the 
marches  against  the  two  Despeusers,  whose  castles 
were  taken  and  burned,  and  their  moveable  pro- 
perty cariied  off.  Soon  after  this  outbreak,  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
had  considered  himself  dishonoured  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Hugh,  his  poor  dej^endant,  marched 
from  the  north,  and  joined  the  Welsh  insurgents 
with  thirty-four  barons  and  knights,  and  a  host 
of  retainei's.  Having  bound  them  by  an  oath 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  diiven 
the  two  Despensers  beyond  sea,  the  great  earl 
led  them  to  St.  Alban's,  whence  he  despatched  a 
peremptory  message  to  his  cousin  the  king.  Ed- 
ward again  made  a  show  of  resistance,  upon  which 
Lancaster  marched  upon  London,  and  occupied 
the  suburbs  of  Holboru  and  Clerkenwell.  A  few 
days  after,  a  jjailiament  having  assembled  at 
Westminster,  the  barons,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  accused  the  Despensers  of  usurping  the 
royal  power,  of  estranging  tlie  king  fi-om  his 
nobles,  of  appointing  ignorant  judges,  of  exacting 
fines;  and  they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
banishment  against  both  father  and  son.  The 
bishops  protested  against  the  irregularity  of  this 
sentence,  but  the  timid  king  confirmed  it. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  position  of  the  two 
contending  parties  was  reversed.  The  Despensers 
had  been  banished  in  the  month  of  August.  In 
October  they  returned  to  England,  encouraged 
by  a  bold  move  of  the  king,  who  took  and  hanged 
twelve  knights  of  the  oj^posite  party.  The  Earl 
of  Lancaster  retired  to  the  noi-th,  and  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  Scots,  who  promised  to 
send  an  army  across  the  Borders  to  his  assistance. 
This  force,  however,  did  not  appear  in  time;  but 
meanwhile  the  secret  of  the  application  for  it 
transpired,  and  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  English 
against  the  earl,  who  now  regarded  him  not  as  a 
patriot  but  a  traitor. 

In  1322,  Lancaster  and  his  confederates  were 
suddenly  met  at  Borovighbridge,  by  Sir  Simon 
Ward  and  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  who  defended 
the  bridge,  and  occujiied  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  with  a  superior  force.  The  Earl  of 
Hereford  charged  on  foot  to  clear  the  passage; 
but  a  Welshman,  who  was  concealed  under  the 


bridge,  put  his  lance  through  a  hole  in  the  floor- 
ing, and  thrust  it  into  the  bowels  of  the  earl,  who 
fell  dead.  Lancaster  then  attempted  a  ford,  but 
his  men  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy's  archei's. 
Night  interrupted  the  unequal  combat,  but  in 
the  morning  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Many  knights  were  taken  with 
him;  and  besides  the  Earl  of  Hei-eford,  five 
knights  and  three  esquires  were  killed.  Edward's 
opportunity  for  revenge  had  aiTived,  and  he  de- 
termined that  many  others,  besides  his  cousin 
Lancaster,  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  A  court  was  convoked  at  Ponte- 
fract,  in  the  earl's  own  castle.  It  consisted  of 
six  earls  and  a  number  of  barons  of  the  royal 
party :  the  king  presided.  Lancaster  was  accvised 
of  many  treasonable  practices,  and  especially  of 
calling  in  the  Scots.  He  was  told  that  his  guilt 
was  so  well  proved  to  all  men  that  he  must 
not  speak  in  his  defence,  and  the  court  con- 
demned him,  as  a  felon  traitor,  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered.  Out  of  respect  to  his 
royal  blood,  Edward  remitted  the  ignominious 
jiai'ts  of  the  sentence;  but  his  ministers  heaped 
every  possible  insult  on  the  earl,  and  the  mob 
were  allowed  to  pelt  him  with  mud  as  lie  Avas 
led  to  execution,  mounted  on  a  wretched  pony. 
Fourteen  bannerets  and  fourteen  knights-bache- 
lors were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  and  one 
knight  was  beheaded.  In  a  parliament  held  at 
York,  the  attainders  of  the  Despenser  family 
were  reversed:  the  father  was  created  Earl  of 
Winchester,  and  the  estates  of  the  attainted 
nobles  were  lavished  on  him  and  on  his  son. 

Many  of  the  partizaus  of  Lancaster  were  thrown 
into  prison;  others  escaped  to  Fi'ance,  where  they 
laid  the  groundwork  of  a  pLan  which  soon  in- 
volved the  king,  his  favourite,  and  adherents  in 
one  common  ruin.'  The  arrogance  of  the  younger 
Despenser,  upon  whom  the  lesson  of  Gaveston 
was  thrown  away,  the  ill  success  of  an  expedition 
into  Scotland,  and  then  the  inroads  of  the  Scots, 
who  nearly  took  the  king  prisoner,  and  who 
swept  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
York,  kept  up  a  continual  irritation,  and  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  the  worst.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1323,  Edward  wisely  put  an  end  to  a 
ruinous  war  which  had  lasted  for  twenty-three 
years.  He  agreed  with  Bruce  for  a  suspension 
of  arms,  which  was  to  last  thirteen  years,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  either  or  of  both  of  the  contracting  jmrties. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty — which 
the  English  considered  disgraceful — the  king  was 
alarmed  by  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  elder  De- 
spenser, and  then  by  a  bold  attempt  to  liberate 
some  of   the   captives   made   at  Boroughbridge 
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from  their  lUuigeons.  This  iitteuipt  failed;  but 
the  most  important  of  those  prisoners  effected 
his  escape  by  other  means.  This  \v;is  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  liail  twice  been  condemned  for  trea.sou, 
and  wlio  was  then  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  adventure  re- 
sembled that  of  Kalph  Flambard,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  for  he  escaped  by  drugging  his  keepers, 
and  scaling  the  walls  by  a  ladder  of  ropes.  He 
rode  with  all  speed  to  the  coa.st  of  Hampshire, 
and  there  he  embarked  for  France. 

Charles  le  Bel,  a  brother  to  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Englanil,  was  now  seated  on  the  French  throne.' 
Differences  had  existed  for  some  time  between 
him  and  his  brother-in-law  Edward;  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  suffering  Lancaster  party  contri- 
buted to  tlrive  matters  to  extremities.  The  mani- 
festoes of  Charles  scarcely  merit  attention — as 
far  as  the  two  kings  wei'e  concerned,  it  was  the 
quai-rel  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb;  and  after  Ed- 
wai-d  had  made  ai)ologies,  and  offered  to  refer 
matters  to  the  ai'bitration  of  the  pope,  Charles 
overran  a  good  part  of  the  territories  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  still  belonged  to  the  English,  and  took 
many  of  Edward's  castles  and  towns.  Isabella 
persuaded  her  husband  that  she  was  the  proper 
person  to  be  dejiuted  to  France,  as  her  brother 
would  yield  to  fraternal  affection  what  ambas- 
sadors and  statesmen  could  not  procure  from 
him.  The  sim^jle  king  fell  into  the  snare;  and 
in  the  month  of  March,  1325,  Isabella,  accom- 
panied by  a  splendid  retinue,  landed  at  Boulogne, 
Avheuce  she  reimired  to  Paris."  The  treaty  she 
concluded  was  most  dishonourable  to  her  hus- 
band; but  the  weak  Edward  found  himself 
obliged  to  ratify  it,  and  to  promise  an  immediate 
attendance  in  France,  to  do  homage  for  the  do- 
minions he  was  allowed  to  retain  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  sickness,  real  or  feigned,  stop]:)ed  him 
at  Dover.  At  the  suggestion  of  Isabella,  the 
French  court  intimated  that  if  he  would  cede 
Guienxie  and  Ponthieu  to  his  son,  then  that  boy 
might  do  homage  instead  of  his  father,  and  every- 
thing would  be  arranged  in  the  most  peaceful 
and  liberal  manner.  Edwai'd  again  fell  into  the 
snare,  or  what  is  more  probable,  was  diiven  into 
it  with  his  eyes  open  by  the  Despensers,  who 
dreaded  the  being  separated  from  the  king,  and 
who  durst  not  venture  A\ith  him  into  France, 
where  their  enemies  were  now  so  numerous  and 
powerful.  Edward,  therefore,  resigned  Guienne 
and  Ponthieu,  and  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  went  and 
joined  his  mother.  The  game  on  that  side  was 
now  made  up.  When  Edward  pressed  for  the 
return  of  his  wife  and  son,  he  received  evasive 
answers,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  horrible 

'  In  thirteen  years,  three  brothers  of  Isabella  occupied,  in  suc- 
cession, the  French  throne— Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles 
v.,  or  Le  Bel,  who  succeeded  in  1322.  -  Fromart. 


accu.satioiis  and  an  open  deliance  of  him  and  liis 
authority.  Isaljella  reported  that  "Messire  Hugh" 
had  sown  such  discord  l)etweeu  her  and  her  hus- 
band, that  the  king  "  would  no  longer  see  her, 
nor  come  to  the  place  where  she  was."'      The 
modern  liistbrian  can  scarcely  hint  at  certain 
parts  of  Isabella's  complaints;  but,  to  finish  the 
climax,  she  accused  the  odious  favourite  of  a  plot 
against  her  life  and  the  life  of  her  son  Edward. 
The  king's  rejily  was  mild  and  circumstantial ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  a  vindictive  l>arty 
to  admit  of  any  part  of  his  exculjjation;  au(l, 
making   every   rational    abatement,   we   believe 
that  it  must  remain  undisputed,  that  the  king 
had  most  justly  earned  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  his  wife;  nor  will  the  derelictions  of  Isabella 
at  all  plead  in  his  excuse.     During  the  lifetime 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  queen  seems  to  have 
leaned  on  that  prince  for  protection :  the  Lord 
Mortimer  was  now  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian 
party;  and  when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  her  position  threw  Isa- 
bella continually  in  his  society.     Mortimer  was 
gallant,    handsome,   intriguing,    and    not    more 
moral  than  the  generality  of  knights.     Isabella 
was  still  beautiful  and  young — she  was  not  yet 
twenty-eight  years  of  age — and  it  was  soon  whis- 
pered that  the  intimacy  of  these  parties  went  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  political  friendship.  When 
Isabella  first  arrived  in  France,  her  brothei-  pro- 
mised that  he  would  redress  her  wrongs;  and  he 
continued  to  protect  his  sister  even  after  her  con- 
nection with  Mortimer  was  notorious.      Hugh 
Despenser,  however,  sent  over  rich  presents  to 
the  ministers  of  the  French  king,  and  even  to 
the  king  himself,  and  thus  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  an  army  on  the  French  coast.     He  made 
his  master,  Edward,  write  to  the  pojje,  imiJoring 
the  holy  father  to  interfere,  and  induce  Charles 
le  Bel  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  and  son;  and  he 
sent,  by  "  subtle  ways,"  much  gold  and  silver  to 
several  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were  "  neai-est 
to  the  pope ; "  and  so,  by  gifts  and  false  represen- 
tations, the  pontiff'  was  led  to  write  to  the  King 
of   France,  that  unless  he  sent   his  sister,   the 
Queen  Isabella,  back  to  England  and  to  her  hus- 
band,   he   would   excommunicate   him.''      These 
letters  were  jiresented  to  the  King  of  France  by 
the  Bishop  of  Saintes.     When  the  king  had  seen 
them,  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  his  sister 
that  she  must  hastily  depart  his  kingdom,  or  he 
would  drive  her  out  with  shame.*     This  anger  of 


3  Froissai-t.  *  Ibid. 

*  Froissart.  Charles  le  Bel  «  as  awkwartUy  situated.  He  and 
liis  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Pliilii),  had,  a  few  years  before,  shut 
their  wives  up  in  dungeons  on  suspicion  of  irregularity  of  con- 
duct. Louis,  on  ascending  tlie  throne,  caused  his  ■wife  to  be 
strangled  privately  in  Chateau-Gaillard  ;  Philip  was  reconciled 
to  his ;  but  the  wife  of  Charles  was  still  pining  in  prison.     It 
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Charles  le  Eel  was  only  feigned — it  appears  to 
have  been  a  mere  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances ;  and  when  his  vassal,  the  Count  of  Hainanlt, 
gave  shelter  to  Isabella  and  the  Lancastrian 
party,  the  connt  }:)robably  knew  very  well  that 
he  was  doing  what  was  perfectl}'  agreeable  to  his 
liege  lord.  The  more  to  bind  this  powerful  vas- 
sal to  her  interests,  the  queen  affianced  the  young 
Pi'ince  of  Wales  to  Philippa,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  count.  But  no  one  embraced  Isabella's 
cause  with  such  enthusiasm  as  John  of  Hainault, 
a  young  brother  of  the  count,  who  would  not 
listen  to  those  who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of 
the  enterprise,  and  told  him  how  jealous  the  Eng- 
lish were  of  all  kinds  of  foreigners.  In  a  short 
time,  a  little  ai-my  of  2000  men  gathered  round 
the  banner  of  Messire  John.  The  English  exiles 
were  both  numerous  and  of  high  rank,  scarcely 
one  of  them  being  less  than  a  knight.  The  active 
and  enterprising  Roger  Mortimer  took  the  lead; 
but  the  Earl  of  Kent,  King  Edward's  own  bro- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Richmond,  his  cousin,  the  Lord 
Beaumont,  and  the  Bishop  of  Noi'wich,  all  joined 
the  queen  in  the  Low  Countries,  though  they  had 
been  sent  by  Edward  as  his  trusty  ambassadors 
into  France.  Nor  had  Isabella  any  want  of  par- 
tizans  in  England  to  make  her  way  easy  and 
straight.  The  leader  of  these  was  another  bishop 
— Adam  Orleton.  After  a  stormy  passage,  Isa- 
bella, with  her  little  army  and  her  son  Prince 
Edward,  landed  on  the  24th  of  September,  at 
Orwell,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  received  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  kingdom.  The  fleet  had  purposely 
kept  out  of  her  way;  and  a  land  force  detached 
to  oppose  her  landing,  joined  her  banner,  and 
hailed  the  young  prince  with  rapturous  joy.  The 
queen  and  the  prince  stayed  three  daj's  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  where  they  were  joined  by  many 
barons  and  knights.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury sent  her  money,  and  three  bishops  offered 
their  services  in  person,  being  accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  other  brother  of  the 
king.'  Thus  wife,  son,  brothers,  cousin,  were  all 
in  hostile  array  against  Edward.  Never  was 
king  so  thoroughly  abandoned  and  despised. 
When  he  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  they  told  him  that  their  privileges 
would  not  permit  them  to  follow  him  into  the 
field;  and  they  added,  that  the)'  would  honour 
with  all  duty  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  the  foreigners. 
Upon  this,  Edward  tied,  and  there  were  none  to 
accompany  him  save  the  two  Despensers,  the 
Chancellor  Baldock,  and  a  few  of  their  i-etainers. 
He  had  scarcely  ridden  out  of  London,  when  the 

was  held  monstrous  that  so  rigid  a  moralist  with  respect  to  his 
wife,  should  be  so  tolerant  with  regard  to  his  sister. 

1  Knyghton;   WaUing.;  Heming.;  De  la  More;  Rijmer;  Frois- 
sart. 


populace  rose  and  tore  to  pieces  in  the  street  the 
Bishoji  of  Exeter,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor. They  afterwards  murdered  a  wealthy 
citizen,  one  John  le  Marshal,  because  he  had 
been  a  friend  of  the  king's  favourite;  and,  falling 
upon  the  Tower,  they  got  possession  of  it,  and 
liberated  all  the  state  prisoners.  Edward,  who 
had  offered  a  high  price  for  the  head  of  Morti- 
mer, was  soon  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  he 
knew  not  where  to  put  his  own  head  for  safety. 
Even  the  Welsh,  among  whom  he  was  born,  re- 
jected the  hapless  fugitive,  who  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  take  shipping  with  his  favoiu'ite.^  For 
a  time,  the  views  expressed  among  the  nobles 
and  jji'elates,  who  had  all,  with  verj^  few  excep- 
tions, joined  the  queen,  were,  that  the  wife  ought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  husband — that  the  king 
should  be  compelled  to  govern  according  to  the 
wdll  of  his  parliament — and  that  measures  of  ex- 
treme rigom-  should  be  adopted  only  against  the 
Despensers;  but  Adam  Orleton,  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  them 
that  the  king  was  not  entitled  to  the  society  of 
his  wife  or  to  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and 
Edward  was  never  again  seriously  spoken  of  as 
king. 

The  elder  Desj^enser  had  thrown  himself  into 
Bristol;  but  the  citizens  rose  against  him  as  soon 
as  the  queen  approached  their  walls;  and  in  three 
days  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He  was 
brought  to  a  trial  before  Sir  William  Trussel,  one 
of  the  Lancastrian  exiles;  and,  as  had  been  the 
course  taken  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was 
condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  without 
being  heai'd  in  his  defence.  Old  age  had  not 
moderated  his  eager  grasping  after  the  honours 
and  estates  of  others;  and  his  venerable  gray 
hairs  inspired  neither  pity  nor  respect.  They 
dragged  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  little 
beyond  the  walls  of  Bi-istol:  they  tore  out  his 
bowels,  then  hanged  him  on  a  gibbet  for  four 
days,  and  afterwards  cut  his  body  to  pieces  and 
threw  it  to  the  dogs.  As  he  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Winchester,  they  sent  his  head  to  that 
city,  where  it  was  set  on  a  pole.  From  Bristol 
the  barons  issued  a  proclamation  summoning 
Edward  to  return  to  his  proper  post,  but  without 
desii-ing  or  even  expecting  that  he  would  comply. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  the  prelates  and  ba- 
rons, assuming  to  themselves  the  full  power  of 
a  parliament,  declared  that  the  king,  by  his 
flight,  had  left  the  realm  without  a  ruler,  and 
that  they  therefore  appointed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  and 
by  the  hereditary  right  of  his  father.  In  the 
meantime,  the  unhappy  fugitive  found  the  winds 


2  According  to  some  accounts,  he  meant  to  escape  to  Ireland; 
according  to  others,  merely  to  the  Isle  of  Lundy,  in  the  Bristol 
l/hannel. 
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and  waves  as  advei-se  as  his  family  and  his  sub-  ]  mouths,  bvit  not  thesliglitest  re-action  had  taken 
jects.     After  tossing  about  for  many  days,  he 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  South  "Wales.     He 


concealed  himself  for  some  weeks  in  the  moun- 


place  in  his  favour;  and  when  parliament  de- 
clared that  he  had  cea.sed  to  reign,  not  a  single 
voice  spoke  in  his  behalf.    His  son  was  proclaimed 


tains  neur  Neath  Abbey,  in  Glamorganshire;  but  I  king  by  univei-sal  acclamation,  and  presented  to 


au  active  and  a  deadly  enemy  w;is  in  pursuit  of 
him;  and  the  country  peojile,  if  they  did  not  be- 
tray him,  betrayed  his  favourite  and  his  chan- 
cellor, for  gold.  Despenser  and  Baldock  were 
seized  in  the  woods  of  Lantressan,  and  imme- 
diately after  their  arrest,  Edward  came  forth  and 
surrendered  to  his  pui'suer,  who  was  his  own 
cousijj,  but  also  brotlier  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. The  wretched  king,  for  whom  not  a  ban- 
ner was  raised,  not  a  sword  drawn,  not  a  bow 
bent  in  any  jwrt  of  his  kingdom,  was  sent  by  way 
of  Ledbury  to  Kenihvorth,  where  he  was  put 
in  sure  keeping  in  the  castle.  Despenser  found 
his  doom  at  Hereford,  where  the  queen  was  keep- 
ing the  festival  of  All-Saints.  He  had  the  same 
judge  as  his  father,  and  his  trial  was  scarcely 
more  rational  or  legal.  William  Trussel  jiro- 
nounced  his  sentence  in  a  rage,  ordering  that,  as 
a  robber,  traitor,  and  outlaw,  he  should  be  drawn, 
hanged,  embowelled,  beheaded,  and  quartered. 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  a  minute  obser- 
vance of  its  revolting  details;  and  the  gallows 
upon  which  the  favourite  was  hung  was  made 
fifty  feet  high.  His  confidential  servant  was 
hanged  some  yards  below  his 
master.     The  Earl  of  Arun-  _ 

del,  who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Despensers  by  mar- 
riage,  was    beheaded ;    two 
other  noblemen  shai-ed  the 
same  fate ;  but  here  the  task 
of  the   executioners  ceased. 
Baldock,  the  chancelloi',  was 
a  priest,  and  as  such  secured 
from   the   scaffold   and   the 
gallows;  but  he  died  not  long 
after,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate.' 
On  the  7th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1327,  a  parliament,  sum- 
moned in  the  king's  name, 
met  at  Westminstei-.    Adam 
Orleton,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, after  an  able  speech, 
propo.sed    this    question  : — - 
whether,  under  circumstan- 
ces, the  father  should  be  restored  to  the  throne, 
or  tlie  son  at  once  occupy  that  throne  ?     The 
critical  answer  was  defei-red  till  the  morrow,  but 
no  one  could  doubt  what  that  answer  would  be. 
The  citizens  of  London  crowded  to  hear  it,  and 
they  hailed  the  decision  with  shouts  of  joy.     The 
king  had  now  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly  two 


the  rejoicing  peoj)le.  The  e:  i  Is  and  barons,  with 
most  of  the  prelates,  took  tlie  oath  of  fealty;  but 
the  Ai'chbi  shop  of  York  and  three  bishops  refused. 
The  proceedings  were  followed  by  an  act  of  ac- 
cusation, which  surely  ought  to  have  preceded 
them.  Five  daj's  after  declaring  the  accession 
of  the  young  king,  Sti-atford,  the  Bishoj)  of  Win- 
chester, produced  a  bill,  charging  the  eldoi- 
Edward  with  shameful  indolence,  incapacity, 
cowardice,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  The  young 
Edward  was  present  in  parliament,  and  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  articles  were  read  and  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  groimds  for  a  sentence  of  de- 
position. Again  not  a  voice  was  raised  for  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon.  The  queen  alone  thought 
fit  to  feign  some  sorrow  at  this  sentence  of  the 
nation.  On  the  20th  of  January  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  with  two 
knights  from  each  county,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  every  boi-ough  in  the  kingdom,  waited 
ujwn  the  royal  prisoner  at  Kenihvorth,  to  state 
to  him  that  the  people  of  England  were  no  longer 
bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  to 
receive  his  resignation  of  the  crown.     The  king 


'  Knt/ghfon, 
roll,  [list. 
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appeared  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  wrappcfl 
in  a  common  black  gown.  At  the  sight  of  Bishop 
Orleton  he  fell  to  the  ground.  There  are  two 
accounts  of  a  part  of  this  remarkable  interview, 
but  that  which  seems  most  consistent  with  the 
weak  character  of  the  king  is,  that  he,  v/ithout 
opposition  or  pi-otest,  formally  renounced  the 
royal  dignity,  and  thanked  the  i^arliament  for 
not   having   overlooked   the  rights  of   his   son. 
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Theu  Sir  William  Trussel,  as  speaker  of  the 
•whole  parliament,  addressed  him  ia  the  name  of 
the  parliament,  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people 
of  England,  and  told  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  king;  that  all  fealty  and  allegiance  were  wath- 
di'awn  from  him,  and  that  he  must  henceforth 
be  considered  as  a  private  man.  As  Trussel 
ceased  speaking,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward 
of  the  household,  stepped  forward  and  broke  his 
white  wand  or  staff  of  office,  and  declared  that 
all  pei'sons  engaged  in  Edward's  service  were  dis- 
charged and  freed  by  that  act.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  one  usually  performed  at  a  king's 
death,  was  held  as  an  entire  completion  of  the 
process  of  dethronement.  The  deputation  re- 
turned to  London,  leaving  the  cajative  king  in 
Kenil worth  Castle;  and  three  or  four  days  after, 
being  Saturday,  the  24th  of  January,  Edward 
III.'s  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  proclamation 
bearing,  that  Edward  II.  was,  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  peei's 
and  commons,  "oust- 
ed" from  the  throne; 

that  he  had  agreed  ^w&i^ 

that   his   eldest   son  Zj' 

and   heir  should  be  "^ 

crowned  king,  «&;c. 
The  young  Edward, 
who  was  only  iu  his 
fourteenth  year,  was 
crowned  on  the  29th 
of  January  at  West- 
minster.' 

As  the  new  king 
was  too  young  to 
take  the  government 
upon  himself,  nearly 
the  entire  authority 
of  the  crown  was 
vested  in  the  queen- 
mother,  who  herself  was  wholly  ruled  by  the 
Lord  Mortimer,  a  man  whose  questionable  posi- 
tion made  him  unpopular  from  the  first,  and 
whose  poAver  and  ambition  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing jealousy,  and  rendering  him  odious  to 
many.     The  indiscreet  zeal  of  certain  preachers. 


and  some  piots  which  were  at  last  formed,  not 
so  much  in  favour  of  Edward  as  against  Morti- 
mer, seem  to  have  hurried  on  a  fearful  tragedy. 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  though  he  had  the  death 
of  a  brother  to  avenge,  was  less  cruel  than  his 
colleagues;  the  si^ectacle  of  his  cousin's  miseries 
touched  his  heart,  and  he  treated  the  king  with 
mildness  and  generosity.  The  deposed  king  was 
therefore  taken  out  of  Lancaster's  hands  and 
given  to  the  keeping  of  Su-  John  Maltravers,  a 
man  of  a  fiercer  disposition,  who  had  suffered 
cruel  wrongs  from  Edward  and  his  favourites. 
Maltravers  removed  the  captive  from  Keuilworth 
Castle,  and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  con- 
ceal the  place  of  his  residence,  for  he  made  him 
travel  by  night,  and  carried  him  to  three  or  four 
different  castles  in  the  space  of  a  few  months. 
At  last  he  was  lodged  in  Berkeley  Castle,  near  the 
river  Severn;  and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  the  owner 
of  the  castle,  was  joined  with  Maltravers  ifi  the 


Berreley  Castle." — From  a  drawing  by  Bui'den. 


commission  of  guarding  him.  The  Lord  Berkeley 
also  treated  the  captive  more  courteously  than 
was  desired;  but,  falling  sick,  he  was  detained 
away  from  the  castle  at  his  manor  of  Bradley, 
and  dmiug  his  absence  the  care  of  Edward  was 
intrusted,  by  command  of  Mortimer,  to  Thomas 


^  More:  Walsing.;  Knyghton;  Rymer;  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  CAroii, 
of  Hist. 

2  Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town 
so  named.  The  date  of  this  stronghold  is  not  ascertained,  but 
its  antiquity  is  evident  by  a  grant  of  the  building,  by  Henry  II., 
to  Robert  Fitz-Hardinge,  with  power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
it.  The  castle  was  first  inhabited  by  Maurice,  the  son  of  Ro- 
bert, and  he  assumed  the  name  of  tlie  place.  This  edifice  is  in 
complete  repair,  and  is  a  most  perfect  example  of  castellated 
building.  It  is  an  irregular  pile,  consisting  of  a  keep  and 
various  embattled  appui-tenances,  which  surround  a  court  of 
about  140  yards  in  circumference,  the  chief  featm-e  being  the 
baronial  hall — a  noble  apartment  in  fine  preservation — adjoin- 
ing to  which  is  the  chapel.  Access  to  an  outer  court  is  obtained 
by  a  machicolated  gatehouse.  The  keep  is  nearly  circular, 
having  one  square  tovver  and  three  semicircular  towers ;  that  on 

Vol.  I 


the  north,  which  is  the  loftiest  part  of  the  castle,  was  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  called  Thorpe's  Tower,  from  a 
famUy  of  that  name  liolding  their  manor  by  the  tenure  of 
castle  guard,  it  being  their  duty  to  keep  this  tower  when  re- 
quired. On  the  right  of  the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  keep, 
approached  by  a  gallery,  is  the  room  in  which,  it  is  said,  Edward 
II.  was  cruelly  murdered.  It  is  a  small  and  gloomy  apartment, 
which,  till  within  the  last  century,  was  only  lighted  by  flechcs. 
After  his  decease  his  heart  was  inclosed  in  a  silver  vessel,  and 
the  Berkeley  family  fonned  part  of  the  jn-ocession  which  attended 
the  body  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 
The  heart  of  the  king  was  afterwards  entombed  in  the  church  of 
the  Greyfriai-s,  London,  lying  on  the  breast  of  his  queen  Isabella — ■ 
"  She- wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate," 
the  instigator  of  his  atrocious  murder. 
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Gourney  and  William  Oyle.  One  dark  iii,i,dit, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  horrible  sereams 
and  shrieks  of  ancjuish  rang  and  eehoed  through 
the  walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  were  heard  even 
iu  the  town.'  On  the  following  morning  the 
gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and  people 
were  freely  admitted  to  behold  the  body  of  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon,  who  was  said  to  have  ex- 
jtired  during  the  night  of  a  sudden  disorder. 
Most  of  the  knights  living  in  the  neighbou'-hood, 
and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  am'.  Ixlouces- 
ter  went  to  see  the  body,  which  bore  no  outward 
marks  of  violence,  thougli  the  countenance  was 
distorted  and  horrible  to  look  upon.  The  corpse 
was  then  carried  to  Gloucester,  and  privately 
buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  that  he  had  been  most 
cruelly  murdered  by  Gourney  and  Ogle,  who  had 
thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his  bowels  through  a 
tin  pipe;  and  there  were  many  who  had  heard 
with  their  own  ears  his  '•'  wailful  noise  "  at  the 
dead  of  night;  but  still  the  nation  continued  in 
its  unrelenting  indifference  to  all  that  concerned 
this  most  Avretched  king.-  Edward  was  forty- 
three  years  old;  counting  from  the  date  of  his  re- 
cognition to  that  of  his  deposition,  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  years  and  six  mouths,  wanting  some 
days. 

It  was  during  this  i^^liappy  reign  that  the 
great  order  of  tHe  Knights  Templars  was  abo- 
lished. These  knights,  from  a  very  humble  be- 
ginning in  1118,  when  nine  poor  crusaders  took 
upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  protecting  the 
faithful  at  Jerusalem,  had  attained  immense 
wealth  and  power.  Then-  association  included 
men  of  the  noblest  birth,  natives  of  every  Chris- 
tian country.  Their  valour  in  battle — their  wis- 
dom in  council — had  long  been  the  admiration 
of  the  world;  but,  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land, 
they  forfeited  much  of  this  consideration,  for  they 
did  not,  like  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St. 
John,  secure  an  establishment  in  the  East' — a 
real  or  fanciful  bulwark  to  Christendom  against 
the  ]\Iahometans.  It  was  in  France  that  the 
first  blow  was  struck  at  their  existence.  Philiji 
le  Bel  was  involved  ingi-eat  i^ecuniary  difficulties 
by  his  wars  with  the  English  and  his  other  neigh- 
bours; and  when  he  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigni, 
a  minister  as  unscimpulous  as  himself,  had  ex- 
hausted all  other  sources  of  revenue,  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  houses,  and  lands,  and  tempting 
wealth  of  the  Eed-cross  Knights.  Forthwith 
they  proceeded  to  form  a  conspiracy — for  such  it 
really  was — and  in  a  short  time  the  knights  were 
accused  of  monstrous  and  contradictory  crimes, 


•  Holinghed.  2  More;  Knyghton;  Rymer;  Holitished. 

^  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Rliodes,  and  when  they  lost  Rhodes,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  Jlalta  and  G020. 


by  a  host  of  witnesses,  who.^e  dejjositions  were 
either  bought  or  forced  from  them  by  threats  or 
im)>risonment,  or  the  actual  apjdication  of  the 
rack.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  Philip  took 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Temple  iu  his 
capital,  and  threw  the  gi-and-master  and  all  the 
knights  that  were  with  him  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time — at  the  very  same  hour — so  nicely 
was  the  plot  regulated,  the  Templars  were  seized 
in  all  parts  of  France.  An  atrocious  inquisition 
forged  letters  of  the  gi'and-master  to  criminate 
the  order,  and  applied  the  mo.st  horrible  tortures 
to  the  knights:  iu  Paris  alone  thirty-six  knights 
died  on  the  rack,  maintaining  their  innocence  to 
the  last.  Two  years  of  a  dreadful  captivity,  with 
infernal  interludes  of  torture,  and  the  conviction 
forced  on  their  minds  that  Philip  le  Bel  was  re- 
solved to  annihilate  their  order  and  seize  theii 
property,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succour 
from  the  pope  or  from  any  other  power  upon 
earth,  broke  the  brave  spirit  of  the  Eed-cross 
Knights.  Even  Jacques  de  Molai,  the  gi-and-mas- 
ter,  an  heroic  old  man,  was  made  to  confess  to 
crimes  of  which  he  never  could  have  been  guilty. 
He  afterwards,  however,  retracted  his  confession, 
and,  in  the  end,  perished  heroically  at  the  stake. 
The  grand  execution  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1310,  when  fifty-four  of  the  knights,  who 
had  confessed  on  the  rack,  and  then  retracted  all 
they  had  said  in  their  dungeons,  were  burned 
alive  as  "  relapsed  heretics  "  in  a  field  behind  the 
abbey  of  St.  Antoine  at  Paris.  Penal  fires  were 
lighted  iu  other  parts  of  France,  and  all  the  sur- 
viving knights  who  did  not  retract  their  plea 
of  not  guilty  were  condemned  to  perj^etual  im- 
prisonment. 

After  a  show  of  dissatisfaction  at  Philip  le 
Bel's  precipitancy,  the  pope  had  joined  in  the 
death-cry;  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1308 
and  1309,  he  addressed  bulls  to  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom,  commanding  them  to  iuqiure 
into  the  conduct  of  the  knights.  He  afterwards 
threatened  to  excommunicate  eveiy  ijerson  that 
should  harbour  or  give  counsel  and  show  favour 
to  any  Templar.  Without  waiting  for  these  Papal 
bulls,  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  had  matured  his  plans, 
had  endeavoui-ed  to  stimulate  his  son-in-law,  Ed- 
ward of  England,  to  similar  measures;  but  the 
English  court  and  council,  while  they  engaged  to 
investigate  the  charges,  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  them ;  and  two  months  later  Ed- 
ward wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
and  Arragon,  imploring  them  not  to  credit  the 
accusations  which  had  most  maliciously  been 
heaped  upon  the  Red-cross  Knights.  He  also 
addressed  the  pope  in  their  favour.  Our  weak 
king,  however,  was  never  firm  to  any  pui-posc 
except  where  his  favourite  was  concerned,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  order  was  resolved  upon;  but, 
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thank  God!  tlieii-  suppression  in  England  was 
auaccompauied  by  atrocious  cruelties. 

In  1308,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward's  reign, 
one  of  the  royal  clerks  was  sent  round  with  wi-its 
to  all  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  ordering  each  and 
all  of  them  to  summon  a  certain  number  of  free- 
holders in  the  several  counties — "  good  and  law- 
ful men  " — to  meet  on  an  apjjointed  clay,  to  treat 
of  matters  touching  the  king's  jDeace.  The  sheriffs 
and  freeholders  met  on  the  day  fixed,  and  then 
they  were  all  made  to  swear  that  they  would 
execute  certain  sealed  orders  which  were  de- 
livered to  the  sheriffs  by  king's  messengers. 
These  orders,  when  opened,  were  to  be  executed 
siiddenli/.  The  same  conspiracy-like  measures 
wei'e  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in  both  countries 
on  the  same  day — nearly  at  the  same  hour — all 
their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  all  kinds  of 
property,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  were 
attached,  and  the  knights  themselves  arrested.' 
In  the  month  of  October,  1309,  courts  were  con- 
stituted by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  at 
London,  York,  and  Lincoln.  Forty-seven  of  tlie 
knights,  the  noblest  of  the  order  in  England,  who 
were  brought  from  the  Tower  before  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  envoys  of  the  pope,  boldly 
pleaded  their  innocence;  the  evidence  produced 
against  them  amounted  to  less  than  nothing;  but 
the  courts  were  appointed  to  convict,  not  to  ab- 
solve, and,  in  spite  of  all  law,  they  sent  them 
back  to  theii-  prisons  to  wait  for  timid  minds  and 
fresh  evidence.  The  j^ope  then  censured  the  king 
for  not  making  use  of  torture.    "  Thus,"  he  wrote. 


1  The  niunber  of  Templars  seized  was  about  250.  Of  these, 
about  thirty  were  aiTested  in  Ireland.  It  appears  that  only  two 
knights  were  seized  in  Scotland. 

-  Hemingford. 

3  "The  general  current  of  writers  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
was  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  the  Templars ;  in  England  it 
ivould  have  been  altnost  paradoxical  to  doubt  it.  The  rapacious 
and  imprincipled  character  of  Philip,  the  submission  of  Clement 
V.  to  his  will,  the  apparent  incredibility  of  the  charges  fi-om 
their  monstrousuess,  the  just  prejudices  against  confessions  ob- 
tained by  torture  and  retracted  afterwards — the  other  prejudice, 
not  always  so  just,  but  in  the  case  of  those  not  convicted  on  fair 
evidence  deserving  a  better  name,  in  favour  of  assertions  of  in- 
nocence made  on  the  scaft'old  and  at  the  stake — created,  as  they 
still  iireserve,  a  strong  willingness  to  disbelieve  the  accusations 
which  come  so  suspiciously  before  us.  It  was  also  often  alleged 
that  contemporary  writers  had  not  given  credit  to  these  accu,sa- 
tions,  and  that  in  countries  where  the  inquiiy  had  been  less 
iniquitously  conducted,  no  proof  of  them  was  brought  to  light. 
Of  these  two  grounds  for  acquittal,  the  former  is  of  little  value 
in  a  question  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  latter  is  not  quite  so 
fully  established  as  we  could  desu'e." — Hallam's  Supjjlcmental 
Notes,  page  48.  The  learned  author,  after  referring  to  M. 
Michelet's  being  overcome  by  the  foixe  and  niimber  of  advei-se 
testimonies,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  acquit  the  Templars, 
and  by  every  ingenious  device  to  eludQ  or  explain  away  the  evid- 
ence, proceeds  to  say  that  "the  gi-eat  cliange  that  has  been  made 
iu  this  process,  as  carried  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 


"  the  knights  have  refused  to  declare  the  truth 
O  !  my  dear  son,  consider  whether  this  be  consis- 
tent with  your  honour  and  the  safety  of  your 
kingdom."  The  Archbisho]?  of  York  inquired 
of  his  clergy  whether  torture,  which  had  hitherto 
beeu  unheard  of  in  England,  might  be  employed 
on  the  Templars :  he  added  that  there  was  no 
machine  for  torture  in  the  land,  and  asked 
whether  he  should  send  abroad  for  one,  in  order 
that  the  prelates  might  not  be  chargeable  with 
negligence.-  From  the  putting  of  such  questions 
we  may  suppose  that  this  archbishop  was  one 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  cruelty;  but  it  appears 
pretty  evident  that  torture  was  not  used  on  this 
occasion  in  England.  The  Templars  were  worn 
down  by  poverty  and  long  imprisonment,  and 
then  the  threat  of  j^unishing  as  heretics  all  those 
who  did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  jaroduced 
its  effect.  The  timid  yielded  first :  some  of  the 
corrupt  were  bought  over  by  the  court,  and 
finally  (more  than  three  years  after  their  arrest), 
the  English  Templars,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam de  la  More,  their  grand-^Drior,  and  two  or 
three  others  who  shared  his  heroic  fiimness,  made 
a  vague  confession ;  upon  which  they  were  sent 
into  confinement  in  various  monasteries,  the  king 
allowing  them  a  pittance  for  their  supjoort  out  of 
their  immense  revenues.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Edward's  reign  it  was  ordained  by  the  king 
and  parliament  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  should  have  all  the  lands  of  the  late 
Templars,^  and  hold  them  on  the  same  tenure  as 
their  predecessors.^ 


fi'om  age  to  age,  is  owing  to  the  production  of  fresh  evidence." 
This  evidence  is  of  a  most  unlooked-for  and  extraordinary  kind, 
and  is  alleged  to  exist  in  sculptures  of  certain  extremely  obscene 
images  and  sjnnbols  found  iu  the  churches  built  by  the  Tem- 
l^lars,  and  presenting,  it  is  said,  an  absolute  identity  with  the 
Gnostic  superstitions  in  their  worst  form;  as  well  as  in  the  iden- 
tification of  certain  Gnostic  idols,  or,  as  some  suppo.se,  amulets, 
though  it  comes  much  to  the  same,  with  the  description  of  what 
are  called  Baphometic,  iu  the  proceedings  against  the  Templars, 
published  by  Diepuy,  and  since  in  the  Documens  Iiiedits,  editeil 
by  Michelet.  Attention  was  firet  drawn  to  the  sculptures  by 
M.  von  Hammer,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  a  work  published  by 
liim  at  Viemia  in  181S,  and  the  design  of  which  is  to  estabUsli 
tlie  identity  of  the  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  Templars  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  with  those  denomi- 
nated Opliites,  or  woreliippers  of  the  serpent ;  and  to  prove  also 
that  the  extreme  impurity,  wldch  forms  one  of  the  revolting 
and  hardly  credible  charges  adduced  by  Philip  IV.,  is  similar  in 
all  its  details  to  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics.  French  writei-s 
have  attempted  to  refute  M.  von  Hammer,  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
not  quite  successfully,  but  he  jjrofesses  himself  incapable  of 
forming  a  decisive  opinion.  The  architectiu'al  evidence,  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  most  positive,  and  whether  bearing  against  the 
Templars  or  their  marons,  looks  as  if  the  evil  one  had  sought  to 
set  his  private  mark  on  buildings  professedly  Christian,  but  to 
be  desecrated  by  so  much  superstition  and  idolatry. 

^  Raynouard,  Hist,  de  la  Condamnation  dcs  TerapUas:  Wilkius, 
Concilia;  Rijmer ;  Stow;  Hertiing/ord. 
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CHAPTER  v.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— A.D.  1327—1341. 

EDWARD    III. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1327 — DEATH,  A.D.   1377. 

Eail  of  Lancaster  appointed  guardian  and  protector  to  Edward  III. — Edward  makes  war  upon  the  Scots — Inva- 
sion of  England  by  the  Scots  iiuder  Douglas  and  Randolph — Their  singular  campaign — A  treaty  honourable 
to  .ScotLand  concluded — ^Edward's  marriage  to  Philippa  of  Hainault^The  Earl  of  Kent  executed — Edward 
conspires  against  Mortimer — Mortimer  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed — War  renewed  with  Scotland — 
Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dupplin — Edward  Baliol  wins  and  loses  the  crown  of  Scotland — Scots  defeated  at 
Halidou  Hill— Edward's  ambition  diverted  from  Scotland  to  France— His  claims  to  the  French  crown— His 
preparations  to  maintain  them — He  invades  France — His  naval  victory  at  Sluis — Indecisive  results  of  the 
campaign— John  de  Montfort  claims  the  dukedom  of  Brittany — He  does  homage  to  Edward  III.  as  King  of 
France  for  the  dukedom — Brave  defence  of  Hennebou  by  his  countess — An  English  armament  raises  the  siege 
—Wars  between  the  French  and  English  in  Brittany— Edward  III.  repairs  thither  in  person— A  truce. 


HEN  Edward  wa.s  proclaimed 
king,  parliament  decreed  that  a 
regency  should  be  appointed  "to 
have  the  rule  and  government;" 
and  to  this  end  twelve  of  the 
gi-eatest  lords  of  the  realm,  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  were  named.  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster was  appointed  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  young  king's 
pei-son.  The  same  parliament  re- 
versed the  attainders  which  had 
been  passed  in  1322  against  the 
great  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  ad- 
herents; confiscated  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Despensers;  granted 
a  lai-ge  sum  of  money  to  Isabella, 
the  queen -mother,  to  pay  her 
debts;  and  voted  her  a  jointure 
of  £20,000  a-year— a  most  liberal 
allowance  for  those  times,  and 
which  materially  contributed  to 
secure  her  ascendancy.  Nearly 
the  whole  power  of  government 
was,  indeed,  monopolized  by  her 
and  Mortimer. 

Although  Edward  was  ex- 
cluded from  political  duties,  he 
was  not  considered  too  young  for 
those  of  war.  It  is  said  that  his 
martial  spirit  had  ah-eady  de- 
clared itself;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Mortimer  at  least  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  thus  occupied  at 
a  distance  from  the  comi;.  The  Scots  had  suf- 
fered too  cruelly  not  to  be  anxious  for  revenge ; 
and  the  existing  truce  was  not  sufficient  to  make 

'  In  this  picture  we  have,  in  aU  probability,  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate portrait  of  the  king,  taken  soon  after  the  year  1355,  the 
date  of  the  bii-th  of  his  fifth  son.  The  figure,  if  erect,  would  be 
in  the  original  about  IS  inches  high.  Edward  is  represented 
in  full  armour.     His  crown  is  embossed  and  gilt,  the  helmet 


them  resist  the  temptation  of  what  tliey  consi- 
dered a  favourable  opportunity — the  true  King 
of  England,  as  they  deemed,  being  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  a  boy  intruded  on  the  throne.  In 
whatever  way  they  might  reason,  the  Scots  acted 
with  great  vigour;  and  all  nations  in  their  circum- 
stances would  have  been  equally  regardless  of  the 
truce.  About  Februaiy  they 
began  to  make  inroads  into  Eng- 
land, and  these  Border  forays 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  mai-ch 
of  regular  armies.  Age  and  de- 
clining health  had  no  effect  on 
the  valour  and  activity  of  Eobert 
Druce,  who  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able,  under  cir- 
cumstances, to  convert  the  trace 
into  an  honourable  peace,  if  not 
to  recover  the  northern  provinces 
of  England,  which  the  Scottish 
kings  had  possessed  at  no  very 
remote  date.  He  summoned  his 
vassals  from  all  parts — from  the 
Lowlands,  the  Highlands,  and  the 
Isles ;  and  25,000  men  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  all 
animated  with  the  remembrance 
of  recent  wrongs  and  cruel  suf- 
ferings. Of  this  host  about 
4000  were  well  armed  and  well 
mounted ;  the  rest  rode  upon 
mountain  ponies  and  Galloways, 
which  could  subsist  upon  any- 
thing and  support  every  fatigue.  Bruce  in- 
trusted the  command  of  this  army  of  invasion  to 
Eandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Lord  James 


EuWxiRD  III.' —From  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, Westminster. 


sUvered,  with  its  rim  gUt.  The  mail,  also,  was  embossed  and 
gUt.  To  indicate  his  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  French 
kingdom,  the  surcoat  is  quartered  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  the  lions  being  embossed  and  gUt  on  a  red  field.— Shaw  s 
Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ays. 
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Douglas.  Crossing  the  Tweed,  these  chiefs 
marched  through  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
and  penetrated  into  the  richer  county  of  York, 
without  meeting  any  valid  resistance.  The  moun- 
taineers plundered  and  burned  all  the  villages 
and  open  towns  that  lay  on  the  road,  and  seized 
so  many  fat  beeves  that  they  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  them.  At  the  first  breath  of  this  in- 
vasion a  powerful  army,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  60,000  horse  and  foot,  had  gathered  round  the 
standard  of  young  Edward;  but  his  movements 
were  retarded  by  a  furious  quarrel  which  broke 
out  between  the  native  English  ai'chers  and  the 
foreign  troops  of  Isabella's  knight-errant,  John 
of  Haiuault.  These  allies  fought  in  the  streets 
and  subui'bs  of  York,  where  many  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides.'  When  these  differences 
were  composed,  Edward  marched  to  the  north, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  fu'es 
which  the  Scots  had  lighted.  Instantly  the  cry  to 
arms  ran  through  the  English  army,  and  horse 
and  foot,  knights  and  squires,  with  a  tremendous 
body  of  archers,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  so 
marched  on,  "even  till  the  vesper  houiV  But  the 
unequal  force  of  the  enemy  retu-ed,  and  not  a 
Scot  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  though  the  flames 
of  burning  villages,  far,  and  then  farther  off, 
marked  the  line  of  their  i-etreat.  The  English, 
fatigued  by  the  pursuit,  and  in  order  to  wait 
for  their  supplies  of  provisions,  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  so  lost  all  chance  of  ever  coming 
up  with  the  fleet  Scots.  After  much  useless 
labour,  it  was  determined  that  Edward  should 
move  northward  in  a  straight  line,  and,  crossing 
the  Tyne,  occupy  the  roads  between  that  river 
and  the  Tweed,  by  which,  it  was  calculated,  the 
enemy  must  return  to  their  own  country.  But 
.when  the  English  got  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne 
they  found  the  country  so  entii-ely  vv^asted  that 
they  could  procure  neither  forage  nor  provi- 
sions; and  after  staying  there  several  days  in 
vain  expectation  of  intercepting  the  enemy,  they 
re-crossed  the  Tyne,  and  retraced  their  steps  to- 
wards the  south,  in  a  perplexing  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  movements  of  the  Scots.  Ed- 
ward ordered  it  to  be  cried  thi-ough  camp  and 
country  that  he  would  give  a  heritage  worth 
£100  a-year,  together  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood, to  any  man  that  would  bring  him  certain 
information  of  the  place  where  he  might  find  the 
enemy.  The  prize  was  won  by  one  Thomas  of 
Eokeby,  who  came  riding  very  hard  to  the  king, 
and  brought  intelligence  that  the  Scots,  equally 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  English, 
were  encamped  on  a  hill  not  more  than  three 
leagues  oft".  Edward  confessed,  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  masses,  and  then  marching,  soon  came  ha 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantageously 
'  Froissart, 


posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wear.  The 
river  was  rapid  and  dangerous  to  pass,  and  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  Scots.  As 
the  latter  showed  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
the  young  king  sent  a  herald  to  challenge  them  to 
meet  him  like  soldiers,  on  a  fair  and  open  field. 
The  Scots  were  not  so  chivalrously  inclined;  the 
fiery  Douglas,  indeed,  was  nettled  at  the  defiance, 
and  would  fain  have  accepted  the  challenge,  but  he 
was  overruled  by  the  better  prudence  of  Moray. 
That  night  the  English  lay  on  the  bare  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  facing  the  Scots,  who 
lighted  a  prodigious  number  of  fires  along  their 
strong  position.  Thus  passed  the  night,  which 
was  the  night  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the 
beginning  of  August;  and  in  the  morning  the 
English  lords  heard  mass.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  day  a  few  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who 
had  strong  horses,  swam  the  river  and  skirmished 
with  the  enemy;  but  these  were  idle  bravadoes, 
that  cost  many  lives  and  produced  no  efTect.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  English  lay  on  the 
river  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  English  looked  towards  the  hill  on  the 
right  bank,  they  saw  no  army,  for  the  Scots  had 
secretly  decamped  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It 
was  presently  ascertained  that  they  had  only 
moved  to  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  had  taken  up  a  position  still  stronger 
than  the  one  they  had  left.  Edward  made  a  cor- 
responding movement  on  the  other  bank,  and 
encamped  on  another  hill,  immediately  opposite, 
the  river  being  between  them  as  before.  For 
eighteen  days  and  nights  the  two  hosts  thus  lay 
facing  each  other  and  doing  nothing,  but  only 
sufi'ering  great  discomfort.  At  last  the  Scots 
abandoned  this  second  position,  taking  the  Eng- 
lish, it  is  said,  again  by  surprise,  and  marching 
away,  unheard  and  miseen,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
If  this  account  be  ti-ue,  the  English  were  sadly 
wanting  in  proper  military  vigilance;  but  it  ap- 
pears more  than  probable  that  they  were  as 
anxious  to  be  lid  of  the  Scots  as  the  Scots  were 
to  be  quit  of  them,  and  that  Edward's  ofiicers 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Wear  without 
fightiug  at  disadvantage  for  the  passage.  And 
soon  after,  fording  the  river,  Edward  marched 
straight  to  York,  where  the  army  was  disbanded. 
The  Scots  got  back  to  their  own  country  with 
much  booty.  The  young  king,  "  right  pensive," 
returned  to  London."  Both  Mortimer  and  his 
mother  were,  for  their  own  private  interests,  de- 
sirous of  ijeace,  and,  soon  after,  they  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  Robert  Bruce,  who,  on  his  side, 
labouring  under  his  "  heavy  malady,"  and  seeing 
that  his  sou  who  was  to  succeed  him  was  still  an 
infant,  was  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
definitive  and  honourable  treaty. 
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Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  young  Ed- 
wai-d  was  married  to  Pliilippa  of  Ilainault,  to 
whom  his  mother  had  contracted  him  during  her 
escapade  on  the  Continent,  and  who  was  brought 
over  to  England  by  her  uncle,  John  of  Hainault, 
a  little  before  Christmas.     She  was  received  at 
London  "  with  jousts,  tournaments,  dances,  carols, 
and  gi-eat  and  beautifid  repasts;"  and  on  the  24th 
of  January  (a.d.  1328)  the  marriage  ceremonies 
were  completed  at  York.     A  few  months  after, 
about  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  the  parliament 
met  at  Northampton,  and  there  put  the  last  hand 
to  the  peace  with  Bruce.     The  basis  of  this  treaty 
was  the  recognition  of  the  complete  independence 
of  Scotland.    One  of  its  leading  articles  was,  that 
a  marriage   should  take   place  between  Prince 
David,  the  only  sou  of  Eobert  Bruce,  and  the 
Princess  Joanna,  a  sister  of  King  Edward.     In 
spite  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties  (for  the 
bride  was  in  her  seventh  and  the  bridegroom  only 
in  his  fifth  year),  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  car- 
ried into  almost  immediate  efl'ect :    the  queen- 
mother  Isabella  carried  her  daughter  to  Berwick, 
where  the  marriage  Avas  solemnized  on  the  day 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  22d  of  July.     With  the 
princess,  whom  the  Scots  sumamed  "Joan  Make- 
peace," were  delivered  up  many  of  the  jewels, 
charters,  and  other  things  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.      In  return  for 
these  and  other  advantages,  Bruce  agi-eed  to  pay 
to  the  King  of  England  thirty  thousand  marks  in 
compensation  for  the  damages  done  by  the  Scots 
in  their  recent  invasion.     The  great  Bruce,  who 
had  raised  his  country  from  the  depth  of  servi- 
tude to  this  glorious  enfranchisement,  did  not 
long  survive  the  peace,  dying  at  his  little  castle 
of  Cardross  on  the  7th  of  Jime  in  the  following- 
year. 

In  the  month  of  October,  parliament  met  again 
at  Salisbury,  and  then  Mortimer  was  created  Earl 
of  March,  or  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  The 
council  of  regency  was  in  a  manner  displaced, 
and  the  whole  government  seemed  more  than 
ever  to  be  shared  between  him  and  the  queen- 
mother.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  make  head  against  this  new  favourite; 
but,  though  he  was  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  remained  with  Mortimer  and  his  mother, 
and  after  a  show  of  force  at  Winchester,  the  earl 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  upon  which  Mortimer 
fell  upon  his  estates  and  plundered  them.  The 
young  king's  uncles,  the  Eai-ls  of  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, joined  Lancaster  ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  they  abandoned  him  almost  immediately 
after,  upon  which  the  earl  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  ask  pardon  in  a  humiliating  manner,  and 
to  pay  an  immense  fine.' 
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The  Earl  of  Kent  was  now  made 
to  jiay  an  awful  price  for  his  levity. 
He  wiis  surrounded  by  the  artful  agents  of  Morti- 
mer, and  led  to  believe  a  story  which  was  then 
widely  circulated,  that  his  brother,  Edward  II.,  in 
whose  deposition  he  had  taken  so  active  a  part, 
was  not  dead,  but  living.     The  body  exhibited  at 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  afterwards  buried  at  Glou- 
cester (so  went  the  legend),  was  not  that  of  the 
deposed  king,  who  was  actually  shut  u])  in  Corfe 
Castle.     Some  monks  urged  the  Earl  of  Kent  to 
i-eleasc  his  captive  brother,  and  restore  hiin  to 
the  throne.     The  earl  even  received  letters  from 
the  pope,  exhorting   him   to   pursue  the  same 
coui'se.     These  letters  appear  to  have  been  for- 
geries, but  they  imposed  ujion  the  ci-edulous  earl, 
who  even  went  the  length  of  \sTiting  to  his  dead 
bx'other,  which  letters  were  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Maltravers,  one  of  the  suspected  assassins  of  the 
late  king.     These  sti-ange  epistles  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  who  im- 
mediately summoned  a   parliament  to  try  the 
traitor.      The  Earl   of   Kent   was  inveigled  to 
Winchester,  and  there  a  parliament,  consisting 
solely  of  the  partizans  of  Isabella  and  Mortimei-, 
met  on  the  11th  of  March.     The  Eai-1  of  Kent 
was  produced  as  a  prisoner;  and  on  the  16th  he 
was  convicted  of  high  treason,  for  having  de- 
signed to  raise  a  dea,d  man  to  the  throne ;  at 
least  nothing  else  was  proved,  or  attempted  to  be 
proved,  against  him ;  and  thus  this  trial  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of  jurisj^ru- 
dence.     On  account  of  his  roj^al  birth,  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  sentence  against  the  earl  would 
be  carried  into  execution ;  but  people  had  not 
taken  the  projDer  measm-e  of  Mortimer's  audacity. 
On  the  19th  the  son  of   the  great  Edward  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution  outside  the  town 
of  Winchester ;   but  when  he  reached  the  spot 
nobody  could  be  found  who  would  perform  the 
office  of  headsman.     For  four  hours  the  life  of 
the  earl  was  painfully  prolonged  by  this  popular 
scruple:  at  last  a  convicted  felon  took  up  the  axe, 
on  condition  of  a  free  pardon,  and  the  head  was 
struck  oft'.- 

About  three  months  after  the  execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  Philippa,  the  young  queen,  was 
delivered,  at  Woodstock,  of  her  first  child,  the 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  Black  Prince.  A  father,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  king  now  thought  it 
time  to  assert  his  authority  ;  and  the  nation  was 
most  willing  to  assist  him  in  overthrowing  the 
usurpation  of  his  mother  and  her  lover.  At  first, 
however,  no  person  about  the  court  was  bold 
enough  to  declare  himself;  and  when  Edward 
opened  his  mind  to  the  Lord  Montacute,  it  was 
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with  the  most  civcimispect  secrecy,  and  the  first 
steps  takeu  iu  conjunction  with  this  prvideut 
nobleman  were  cautious  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
month  of  October  the  parliament  met  at  Notting- 
ham: Edward  with  his  mother  and  Mortimer 
were  lodged  in  the  castle  ;  the  bisliops  and 
barons  took  up  their  quarters  iu  the  town  and 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
Edward  had  a  pi-ivate  conference  with  the  Lord 
Montacute,  who  immediately  after  was  seen  to 
ride  away  into  the  country  with  many  friends 
and  attendants.  In  the  afternoon  Mortimer  ap- 
peared before  the  council  with  a  troubled  coun- 
tenance. This  was  a  nervous  moment  for  the 
young  king :  Mortimer  jjroclaimed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  that  a  base  attempt  was  mak- 
ing against  him  and  the  queen-mother,  and  that 
Edward  himself  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 
Edward  denied  the  charge ;  but  the  favourite 
treated  him  as  a  liar.  At  the  dead  of  the  night 
the  Lord  Montacute  and  his  associates  returned 
Cjuietly  to  Nottingham.  The  strong  castle  was 
not  a  place  to  be  taken  by  assault  or  surprise. 
A  proper  military  guai-d  was  kept,  and  the  keys 
of  the  great  gates  were  carried  every  evening  to 
Isabella,  who  laid  them  by  her  bedside.  But  the 
conspirators  had  takeu  measures  to  defeat  all 
these  precautions  :  Montacute  had  won  over  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  wdio  had  agreed  to  admit 
them  through  a  secret  subter- 
raneous passage,  the  outlet  of 
which,  concealed  by  bi-ambles 
and  rubbish,  opened  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  hill.  It  was 
near  the  hour  of  midnight 
that  Montacute  and  his  friends 
crawled  through  this  dismal 
passage :  when  within  the  castle 
walls,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  tower,  they  were  joined 
by  Edward,  who  led  them  up 
a  staircase  into  a  dark  apart- 
ment. Here  they  heard  voices 
proceeding  from  a  hall  which 
adjoined  to  the  queen-mother's 
chamber;  they  were  the  voices 
of  Mortimer,  the  Bishoi^  of  Lin- 
coln, and  other  adherents,  who 
were  sitting  in  late  and  anxious 
consultation.  The  intruders 
burst  open  the  door,  killing  two 
knights  who  tried  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
guilty  Isabella  rushed  from  her  bed,  and  in  tears 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  implored  her  "  sweet  son " 


to  spare  "her  gentle  Mortimer."  The  favourite 
was  not  slaughtered  there,  but  he  was  dragged 
out  of  the  castle  and  committed  to  safe  custody. 
On  the  following  morning,  Edward  issued  a  pro- 
clamation informing  his  lieges  that  he  had  now 
taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
he  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  "West- 
minster on  the  26th  of  November.' 

Before  this  parliament  the  fallen  favourite 
was  arraigned:  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  him  were — his  having  procured  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent ;  his  having  "  accroached"  or 
usiu'ped  the  power  which  lawfully  belonged  to 
the  council  of  regency,  and  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  king's  moneys,  especially  the  20,000 
marks  recently  paid  by  the  King  of  Scots. 
His  peers  found  all  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  "notoriously  true,  and  known  to 
them  and  all  the  people ;"  and  they  sentenced 
him  to  be  drawn  and  hanged.^  Edward,  who 
was  present  in  court  dm-ing  the  trial,  then  re- 
quested them  to  judge  Mortimer's  confederates; 
but  this  they  would  not  do  until  they  had  pro- 
tested in  form  that  they  were  not  bound  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  any  others  than  men  who  were 
peers  of  the  realm,  like  themselves.  Sir  Simon 
Bereford,  Sir  John  Maltravers,  John  Deverel, 
and   Bneges    de    Bayonne,    were   condemned  to 
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death  as  accomplices,  but  three  of  these  indivi- 
duals had  escaped.  Mortimer  was  accompanied 
to  the  gallows  only  by  Bereford.      They  were 
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^  These  excavations  evince  rather  a  regular  plan  for  a  monastic 
building,  for  we  meet  with  a  chapel  and  various  apartments, 
the  latter  both  on  the  first  and  second  stories,  with  a  staircase, 


chimneys,  <fec. ;  they  are,  however,  deprived  of  their  original 
fronts,  as  well  as  some  of  their  groins  or  ceilhigs.  The  river 
Lin  winds  from  the  west  extremity  of  the  rocks,  and  directs  its 
"omrse  to  the  neighbouring  castle  and  town. — Carter's  Anciait 
Architecture  of  England. 
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liaiigeJ  at  "the  Elms,"  on  the  29lh  of  November. 
The  queeu-mother  was  depiived  of  her  enormous 
jointure,  and  shut  up  in  her  castle  or  manor- 
house  at  Eisings,  where  she  passed  the  remain- 
ing twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  in  obscurity. 
In  this  same  parliament  a  price  was  set  upon 
the  heads  of  Gourney  and  Ogle,  the  reputed 
murderers  of  the  late  king.  Gourney  was  ar- 
rested in  Spain  and  delivered  over  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who,  obeying  secret  instructions,  cut 
off  his  head  at  sea.  From  this  and  other  circum- 
stances it  has  been  imagined  that  there  were 
persons  who  still  retained  their  influence  at 
court,  to  whom  silence  upon  all  that  regarded 
this  horrid  subject  was  particularly  convenient. 
What  became  of  Ogle  does  not  apjiear.  Sii-  John 
Maltravers  was  taken  and  executed,  but  on  a 
different  charge,  namely,  for  having  aided  Morti- 
mer in  misleading  the  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Lord 
Berkeley,  in  whose  castle  the  deed  had  been  done, 
demanded  a  trial  and  was  fully  acquitted. 

"VVe  have  noticed  the  death  of  the  gi-eat  Bruce, 
which  happened  in  1330 :  in  the  following  year 
his  brave  companion  in  arms,  the  Lord  James 
DouglaSj  was  killed  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  as  he 
was  caiTying  his  master's  heart  to  the  Holy  Land; 
and  in  the  month  of  July,  1332,  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Moray,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  guardian  of  Prince 
David,  died  suddenly.  The  Earl  of  Moray  was 
succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar, 
a  man  inferior  to  him  in  prudence  and  ability. 
An  ailicle  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  had  stipu- 
lated that  a  few  English  noblemen  should  be 
restoi'ed  to  estates  they  held  in  Scotland.  This 
article  was  faithfully  observed  with  regard  to 
Henry  de  Percy;  but  it  was  disregarded  with 
respect  to  the  Lords  "Wake  and  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, and  these  two  noblemen  resolved  to  obtain 
redress  by  changing  the  dynasty  of  Scotland. 
Setting  up  the  rights  of  Edward  Baliol,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  miserable  John  of  that  name, 
whom  Edward  I.  had  crowned  and  uncrowned, 
they  went  into  the  counties  near  the  Borders, 
whei'e  they  were  presently  joined  by  other  Eng- 
lish lords;  and  when  Edward  Baliol  came  over 
from  Normandy,  a  few  disaffected  Scots  came 
across  the  Borders  to  join  him.  Edward  felt,  or 
pretended  to  feel,  many,  scruples;  for  the  infant 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  his  own  sister,  and  he  had 
also  sworn  to  observe  the  treaty.  Proclamations 
were  issued  prohibiting  the  gathering  of  any 
army  of  invasion  on  the  Bordei's;  but  this  did  not 
prevent — nor  was  it  intended  to  i^reveut — Baliol 
and  the  Lords  Wake  and  Heniy  de  Beavimont 
fi'om  getting  ready  a  small  fleet  and  army  on  the 
shores  of  the  Humber.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  this  expedition  sailed  from  Ravenspur: 
entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  army  landed  at 


Kinghorn,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  on  the  Cth,  and 
five  days  after  won  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
victories  recorded  in  history.  Edward  Baliol — 
we  use  his  name  because  he  was  first  in  dignity, 
though  it  is  evident  the  campaign  was  uii-ected 
by  some  bolder  and  abler  mind  than  his — on 
finding  himself  suddenly  in  presence  (or  nearly 
so)  of  two  Scottish  armies— the  one  commanded 
by  the  Regent  ISIar,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of 
March — boldly  threw  himself  between  them, 
and  encamped  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn 
running  between  him  and  the  forces  of  the  regent. 
At  the  dead  of  night  he  crossed  the  Earn,  and 
fell  upon  the  sleeping  Scots,  who  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps  before  they  could  get  ready  their 
arms.  As  day  dawned,  the  regent  blushed  to 
see  the  insignificant  band  that  had  done  all  this 
mischief :  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  take  ven- 
geance, but,  in  his  blind  fury,  he  engaged  in  a 
wretched  pass  where  his  men  could  not  form; 
and  his  own  life,  with  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  and  of  nearly  all  the  men-at- 
arms,  paid  forfeit  for  his  military  blunder.  Thir- 
teen thousand  Scots,  in  all,  are  said  to  have  fal- 
len, while  Baliol,  who  had  not  3000  when  he 
began  the  battle,  lost  but  a  few  men.  From 
Dupplin  Moor,  where  this  victory  was  gained, 
Edwai'd  Baliol  ran  to  Perth,  being  closely  pur- 
sued the  whole  way  by  the  Earl  of  March,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  strong  division  of  the  Scots. 
He  had  just  time  to  get  within  that  city,  and 
throw  up  some  barricades.  March  besieged  him 
there;  but  there  were  both  scarcity  and  treachery 
in  the  Scottish  camp:  their  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
the  English  squadron  which  Baliol  had  ordered 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  the  ancient  fol- 
lowers of  his  family,  with  all  those  who  had  for- 
feited their  estates  for  their  treasons  under  Bruce 
— with  all  who  were  in  any  way  disaffected,  or  who 
hoped  to  benefit  largely  by  a  revolution — flocked 
to  the  standard  of  the  pretender,  who  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  on  the  24th 
of  September.  Edward  Baliol  had  thus  gained 
a  crown  in  some  seven  or  eight  weeks,  but  he  lost 
it  in  less  than  three  months.  Having  secretly 
renewed  to  the  English  king  all  the  forms  of 
feudal  submission  imposed  on  his  father  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  having  stupified  his  opponents  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  success,  he  retii-ed  with  an  in- 
considerable force  to  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  he  intended  to  pass  his  Christmas.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  December  he  was  sur- 
prised there  by  a  body  of  cavalry  commanded  1)}' 
the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  Sii'  Archibald  Douglas, 
and  Sir  Simon  Eraser.  He  got  to  horse,  but  had 
no  time  to  saddle,  and,  nearly  naked  himself,  he 
galloped  away  on  a  Ijare  back,  leaving  his  brother 
Henry  dead  behind  him.  He  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Borders  into  England,  where  Edwai'd, 
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•who  had  privately  abetted  his  enterprise,  received 
him  as  a  friend.  AVith  -or  without  orders,  the 
people  near  the  Tweed  and  the  Solway  Frith  now 
made  incursions  into  England,  carrying  tire  and 
slaughter  with  them.  The  inroads  of  the  Scots, 
however,  gave  Edward  a  colourable  pretext  for 
declaring  that  they  had  infringed  the  treaty  of 
]3eace,  and  he  prepared  for  war,  the  parliament 
then  engaging  to  assist  him  to  the  u.tmost.' 

In  the  month  of  May,  1333,  Berwick  was  in- 
vested by  a  powerful  English  army;  and  on  the 
16th  of  July,  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of 
the  town,  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would 
surrender  on  the  20th  at  sunrise,  if  not  pre- 
viously relieved  by  Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  who 
now  acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  On  Monday, 
the  19th,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  Douglas  came 
in  sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  Edward's  main 
army  drawn  UTp  on  Halidon  Hill,  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town.  This  elevation 
was  in  part  surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  the  Scots 
resolved  to  attack  them.  As  they  moved  slowly 
throagh  the  bogs,  they  were  sorely  galled  by  the 
English  bowmen;  when  they  got  firm  footing  they 
rushed  up  the  hill  with  more  rapidity  than  order: 
their  onslaught,  however,  was  tremendous,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  successful;  but  the 
English,  who  were  admirably  posted,  rejielled  the 
attack:  the  regent  Douglas  was  killed  in  the 
melee;  many  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans  fell  around 
him;  and  then  the  Scots  fell  into  confusion,  and 
fled  on  every  side.  Edward  spurred  after  them 
with  his  English  cavalry — the  Lord  Darcy  fol- 
lowed u\-)  with  a  horde  of  Irish  kerns,  who  were 
employed  as  auxiliaries.  Between  the  battle 
and  the  flight  the  loss  was  prodigious:  never,  say 
the  old  writers,  had  Scotland  sustained  such  a 
defeat  or  witnessed  such  slaughter.  The  young- 
king,  David  Bruce,  with  his  wife,  Edward's  in- 
nocent sister,  was  conveyed  into  France,  and 
Edward  Baliol  was  again  seated  on  a  dishonoured 
throne.  He  openly  professed  homage  and  feudal 
service  in  its  full  extent  to  the  King  of  England ; 
and  he  not  only  made  over  the  town  of  Berwick, 
but  ceded  in  perpetuity  the  whole  of  BerAvick- 
shii-e,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire, 
and  Dumfriesshire,  together  with  the  Lothiaus — 
in  short,  the  best  part  of  Scotland.  Edward  left 
his  mean  vassal  an  army  of  Irish  and  English  to 
defend  him  in  his  dismembered  kingdom;  but 
soon  after  his  dei)arture  the  indignant  Scots 
drove  Baliol  once  more  across  the  Borders,  and 
sent  to  request  assistance  from  the  King  of  France, 
who  hospitably  entertained  their  young  king  and 
queen  in  the  Chateau  Gaillard.  Edward,  on  his 
side,  reinforced  Baliol,  who  returned  to  the  south 


^  Fordim;  KnygMon  ;  Ilniinpford  :  Rider. 
Vol.  I. 


of  Scotland,  and  maintained  himself  there  among 
English  gari-isons. 

In  1335,  Edward,  having  still  further  rein- 
forced his  vassal,  marched  with  a  powerful  army 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  while  Baliol 
advanced  from  Berwick  by  the  eastern.  In  the 
month  of  August  these  two  armies  formed  a 
junction  at  Perth,  and,  as  they  had  met  with 
little  opposition,  it  was  thought  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Scots  was  subdued ;  but  no  sooner  had  Ed- 
ward turned  his  back  than  the  patriots  fell  upon 
Baliol  from  all  quarters.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer Edward  was  again  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
assistance  of  his  creature ;  and  having  scoured  the 
country  as  far  north  as  Invei-ness,  and  burned 
several  towns,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
at  last  subdued  all  opposition.  But,  again,  as 
soon  as  the  English  king  had  crossed  the  Bor- 
ders, the  Scots  fell  upon  Baliol.  This  obliged 
Edward  to  make  a  second  campaign  that  same 
year :  he  marched  to  Perth  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and,  after  desolating  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  returned  to  England  about  Christ- 
mas, once  more  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  he 
had  mastered  the  Scots.  As  long  as  he  was  thus 
supported,  Baliol  contrived  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  authority  in  the  Lowlands. 

Affairs  were  in  this  uncertain  state  in  Scotland 
when  Edward's  attention  was  withdrawn,  and  his 
mind  filled  by  a  wilder  dream  of  ambition — the 
]")lan  of  attaching  the  whole  French  kingdom  to 
his  dominions.  Charles  IV.,  the  last  of  the  three 
brothers  of  Isabella,  the  queen-mother  of  Eng- 
land, died  in  1328,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward's 
reign :  he  had  no  children,  but  left  his  wife  en- 
ceinte. A  regency  was  appointed,  and  the  crown 
was  kept  in  abeyance;  if  Joan  should  be  delivered 
of  a  son,  then  that  infant  was  to  be  king;  but  in 
due  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  by  an 
ancient  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  the  Salic 
law,  and  by  the  usages  and  precedents  of  many 
ages,  it  was  held  that  no  female  could  reign  in 
France.  The  daughter  of  the  last  king  was  set 
aside  without  debate  or  hesitation;  and  Philip 
of  Valois,  cousin-german  to  the  deceased  king, 
ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  title  of  Philip 
VI.  Edward's  mother,  Isabella,  with  the  state 
lawyers  of  England  and  some  foreign  jurists  in 
English  pay,  pretended  from  the  first  that  Ed- 
ward had  a  preferable  right;  but  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  to  press  it  at  the  time:  and  when  Philip 
of  Valois  demanded  that  the  King  of  England 
should,  in  his  quality  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  go 
over  to  France  and  do  homage  to  him,  threaten- 
ing to  dispossess  him  of  his  continental  dominions 
if  he  refused,  the  young  King  of  England  was 
obliged  to  comply.  Putting  aside  the  incapacity 
of  females,  Edward  certainly  was  nearer  in  the 
line  of  succession;  he  was  grandson  of  Philip  IV. 
58 
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by  bis  daugbter  Isabella,  wbereas  Pbilip  of  Va- 
lois  was  gi-au(lson  to  tbe  fatber  of  tbat  mou- 
arob,  Pbilip  III.,  by  bis  yoimger  son  Cbarles  of 
Valois.  But  Pbilip  traced  tbrongb  males,  and 
Edward  only  tbrongb  bis  niotber.  Tbe  latter, 
boAvevei",  maintained  tbat,  altbougb  by  tbe  fun- 
damental laws  of  France,  bis  motber,  as  a  female, 
was  berself  excluded,  be,  as  ber  son,  was  not; 
but  Pbilip  and  all  France  insisted  tbat  a  motber 
could  not  transmit  to  ber  cbiJdren  any  rigbt 
wbicb  sbe  never  possessed  bei-self.  Tbe  princi- 
ple assumed  by  Edward  was  a  startling  novelty 
— it  bad  never  been  beard  of  in  Fi-ance:  but,  even 
if  be  had  been  able  to  prove  it,  be  would  bave 
proved  a  great  deal  too  mucb,  and  would  bave 
excluded  bimself  as  well  as  Pbilip  o?  Valois;  for 
by  tbat  very  jirinciple  tbe  succession  rested  witb 
tbe  son  of  Joan,  Queen  of  Navarre,  wbo  was  tbe 
daugbter  of  Louis  X.,  tbe  eldest  brotber  of  Isa- 
bella, as  also  of  Pbilip  V.  and  Cbarles  IV.,  wbo 
bad,  in  default  of  issue  male,  succeeded  tbe  one 
after  tbe  otber;  and  if  tbis  son  of  tbe  Queen  of 
Navarre  bad  been  born  a  little  earlier  tban  be 
was,  then,  by  tbis  same  principle,  Cbarles  IV., 
tbe  last  king,  must  bave  been  an  usurper.'  The 
French,  moreover,  who  ought  to  bave  been  tbe 
only  judges  in  tbis  case,  maintained  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  law,  that  no  foreigner  coidd  reign  in 
France;  and  contended  tbat  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  so-called  Salic  law  was  to  exclude 
tbe  husbands  and  children  of  tbe  princesses  of 
France,  who  generally  married  foreigners.  It 
was  in  every  sense  with  a  peculiarly  bad  gi-ace  that 
tbe  English  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  in 
the  laws  of  royal  succession:  by  no  people  bad 
such  laws  been  more  thoroughly  disregarded  at 
home:  from  the  time  of  William  the  Norman, 
wbo  was  an  usurper  by  conquest,  four  out  of  ten 
of  their  kings  bad  been  usurpers,  or  were  only 
to  be  relieved  from  tbat  imputation  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  principle  tbat  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  bad  tbe  right  of  electing  the  king  from 
among  the  members  of  tbe  royal  family.  Tbe 
pi'esent  question  would  have  been  at  once  decided 
by  leaving  this  same  rigbt  of  election  to  the 
French.  Tbe  peers  of  the  kingdom  bad  voted 
tbat  tbe  crown  belonged  to  Pbilip  of  Valois;  the 
assembly  of  Paris  had  decreed  tbe  same  thing; 
and  the  states -general  afterwards  confirmed 
their  judgment:  and  not  only  the  whole  nation, 
but  all  Europe,  bad  recognized  him.  Edward 
himself,  in  1331,  bad  repeated  bis  homage  to 
him  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  on  the  for- 
mer occasion;  and  it  was  not  till  1336  tbat  be 
openly  declared  that  the  peers  of  France  and  the 


'  Joan  -was  married  in  1310,  during  the  reign  of  her  first  uncle, 
Philip  V. ;  she  was  then  only  six  j'ears  old,  and  certainly  had 
not  borne  a  son  four  years  after  1322,  when  her  third  uncle, 
Charles  IV.,  ascended  the  throne. 


states-general  bad  acted  rather  like  villains  and 
robbers  tban  upright  judges;  and  tbat  be  would 
no  longer  submit  to  their  decision,  or  recognize 
the  French  king,  wbo  had  now  reigned  in  peace 
more  than  seven  years.*  But  the  plain  truth 
was,  tbat  Edward  had  not  been  able  to  sba2)e  bis 
intrigues  and  make  bis  preparations  earlier;  and 
now  several  concurring  circumstances  luu-ried 
him  on.  Pbiliji  bad  not  only  given  an  asylum 
to  David  Bruce,  but  was  actually  beginning  to 
aid  tbe  Scottish  patriots  witb  ships,  arms,  and 
money.  Edwai-d,  on  bis  side,  bad  given  shelter 
to  Eobert  of  Artois,  wbo  was  descended  fi'om  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  who  bad  maiTied  King 
Philip's  sister,  and  wbo  was  supposed  to  bave  a 
strong  party  in  Fi'ance.  On  account  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  to  tbe  great  fief  of  Ai-tois,  this 
Robert  bad  been  involved  in  a  quarrel  (that  en- 
tailed disgi-ace  on  both  parties)  with  bis  brother- 
in-law  of  France,  who  eventually  bad  driven  him 
into  exile  and  banged  some  of  bis  adherents. 
Robert  was  a  man  of  violent  passions;  his  rage 
against  the  French  king  was  boundless;  he  was 
skilful  alike  in  tbe  cabinet  and  tbe  field,  anj  few 
princes  enjoyed  a  higher  military  recantation. 
Philip,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  stay 
in  England,  threatened  to  fall  ujDon  Guienne  if 
Edward  did  not  immediately  dismiss  him.  There 
was  not  a  sovereign  in  Eurojie  so  little  likely  to 
bear  this  insulting  threat  as  the  powerful  Eng- 
lish king,  wbo  sent  over  a  commission,  bearing 
date  the  7th  October,  1337,  to  the  Earl  of  Brabant 
and  others,  to  demand  for  him  the  cro^vn  of 
France  as  bis  indisputable  right.  The  nation 
went  along  with  tbe  king;  the  coming  war  with 
France  was  most  pojjular  witb  all  men ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  subsidies,  tallages,  and  forced  loans 
— having  seized  tbe  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, and  the  wool  of  tbe  year  all  over  tbe  king- 
dom— having  even  pawned  the  jewels  of  the 
crown,  and  adopted  almost  every  possible  means 
of  raising  money  to  subsidize  bis  allies  on  the 
Continent,  Edward  sailed  wdth  a  respectable 
fleet,  and  a  fine  but  not  large  army,  on  the  15tb 
of  July,  1338.  Four  days  after  be  landed  at  Ant- 
werj),  where  be  bad  secm-ed  bimself  a  friendly 
reception.  Tbe  Earl  of  Flanders  was  bound  to 
bis  rival  Pbilip;  but  this  prince  had  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  authority  in  tbe  country,  where  the 
democratic  party  had  triumphed  over  tbe  nobles, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  gi'eat  trading  cities 
had  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of 
James  van  Ai'taveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  who 

^Rymer;  FroUsart;  Villaret,  Hist.  Fr.;  Gaillard,  Hist,  de 
la  Rivalite  de  la  France  et  de  V Anglctei-re.  Edward  repeatedly 
offered  to  give  up  his  clahns  if  Philip  would  abandon  the  caase 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  restore  some  places  he  had  seized  in 
Gascony.  See  Rymer.  Philip  thought  the  claims  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  worth  any  sacrifice  of  honour,  and  he  was  not  capti- 
vated by  Edward's  proposal  of  intermari^ing  their  childicu. 
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was,  in  fact,  in  possession  of  a  moi-e  than  sove- 
reign authority  in  that  rich  and  populous  coun- 
try— an  authority  which  he  exercised  rigorously 
enough,  but  on  the  whole  with  great  wisdom. 


James  van'  Artaveldt  holding  his  state  at  Ghent.' — Illumi- 
nation in  Froissai't,  British  Museum. 

The  King  of  France  was  hated  by  the  Flem- 
ings, as  the  declared  enemy  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  avowed  protector  of  the  expelled 
or  humbled  nobles;  and  when  Edward,  doing 
violence  jarobably  to  his  own  feelings,  did  not 
hesitate  to  court  their  plebeian  alliance,  they  for- 
got some  old  grudges  against  the  English,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  heart  and  hand  in  their  wars. 
Edward's  other  allies  were  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Gueldres,  the 


'  In  the  present  miniature  the  artist  has  attempted  to  exliibit 
the  great  state  kept  by  James  van  Artaveldt,  who,  after  assiun- 
ing  the  supreme  jiower  in  Flandei-s,  surrounded  himself  with 
men-at-arms,  numeroiis  attendants,  not  omitting  the  jester,  it 
would  seem,  and  such  a  train  of  retainers  as  was  usual  with  the 
great  lords  and  sovereigns  of  that  time  — Ilium  Illust.  ofFroissaH. 

'  "  A  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Edward  III.,  the  father, 
as  he  may  almost  be  called,  of  English  commerce,  a  title  not,  in- 
deed, more  glorious,  but  by  which  he  may  perhaps  claim  more 
of  our  gratitude,  than  as  the  hero  of  Crecy.  In  1331,  he  took 
advantage  of  discontents  among  the  manufacturers  of  Flanders, 
to  invite  them  as  settlers  into  his  dominions.  They  brought 
tlie  finer  manufactiu-e  of  woollen  cloths  which  had  been  imknown 
in  England." — Hallam,  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
iii.  379.    Fuller,  in  hi3  Church  History,-  describes  with  charac- 


Archbisliop  of  Cologne,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers, 
the  Counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  the  Lords  of 
Fauquemont  and  Bacquen,  and  some  others,  who, 
for  certain  subsidies,  engaged  to  assist  liim  with 
their  forces.  At  the  same  time  Philip  of  France 
allied  himself  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre  and 
Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  Asturia,  and 
Lorraine,  the  Palatine  of  the  Ehine,  and  with 
several  of  the  inferior  princes  of  Germany.  The 
whole  of  this  year,  1338,  was,  however,  passed  in 
inactivity;  and  after  granting  trading  privileges 
to  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters,-  and  spending 
his  money  among  the  Germans,  all  that  Edward 
could  procure  from  them  was  a  promise  to  meet 
him  next  year  in  the  month  of  July.  But  it  was 
the  middle  of  September,  1339,  ere  the  Eng- 
lish king  could  take  the  field,  and  then  only 
15,000  men-at-arms  followed  him  to  the  siege 
of  Cainbrai.  On  the  frontiers  of  France  the 
Counts  of  Namur  and  Hainault  abandoned  him. 
Edward  then  advanced  to  Perone  and  St.  Quentin, 
burning  all  the  villages  and  open  towns.  Here  the 
rest  of  his  allies  halted,  and  refused  to  go  farther. 
Edward  then  turned  towards  the  Aixlennes,  and, 
as  Philip  avoided  a  battle,  he  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  retu-e  to  Ghent,  having  spent  all  his 
money  and  contracted  an  enormoixs  debt.  The 
pope  made  an  attempt  to  restore  peace;  but  Ed- 
ward turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  by  the  advice,  it  is  said, 
of  Van  Artaveldt,  jaublicly  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  and  quartered  the  French  lilies 
in  his  arms.'  About  the  middle  of  February, 
1340,  he  returned  to  England  to  obtain  fresh  re- 
sources, and  the  parliament  voted  him  immense 
supplies.  Before  he  could  return  to  Flanders  he 
was  informed  that  Phili]^  had  collected  a  tremen- 
dous fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sluis,  to  intercej)t 
him.  His  council  advised  him  to  stay  till  more 
ships  could  be  collected;  but  he  would  not  be 
detained,  and  set  sail,  -nith  such  an  English  fleet 
as  was  ready,  on  the  22d  of  June.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  drew  out  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Sluis.  The  battle 
soon   joined.      The  English   gained  a  complete 


teristic  quaintness  the  inducements  held  o\it  to  these  Flemings : 
— "  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton,  till  nothing 
but  theii  fulness  should  stint  their  stomachs ;  theiT  beds  should 
be  good  and  their  bedfellows  better,  seeing  the  ricliest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their  daughters  unto 
them,  and  such  the  English  beauties  that  the  most  envious  fo- 
reigners could  not  but  commend  them."  Michelet  dwells  on 
the  advantages  which  Edward  gained  by  the  commerce  of 
England  with  Flanders,  and  ascribes  to  these  that  monarch's 
successes  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers. — See  Hallam's  Supplementary 
Notes,  page  34. 

3  Until  he  assumed  the  title  of  la-vvful  King  of  France,  many, 
even  among  the  turbulent  Flemings,  had  scniples ;  they  cared 
nothing  for  Philip  or  his  authoiity,  but  as  vassals  (nominal  at 
least)  they  respected  the  name  of  King  of  Franco. 
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victory;  nearly  tlio  whole  of  tlio  Fieiieli  fleet  was 
taken,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  of  their 
mariners  were  killed  or  drowned.' 

This  splendid  succe.ss,  and,  still  more,  the  great 
sums  of  money  Edwai'd  carried  with  him,  brought 
his  allies  trooping  round  his  standai'd.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  in  all,  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  French  frontier ;  but  again  the 
mass  of  this  incongruous  host  broke  up  without 
doing  anything,  and  after  challenging  the  French 
king  to  single  combat,  and  spending  all  his  money, 
Edward  was  obliged  to  agi-ee  to  an  armistice.  The 
pope  again  laudably  interfered,  and  endeavoured 
to  convert  the  truce  into  a  lasting  peace.  Ed- 
ward could  not  chastise  his  lukew;u'm  allies,  but 
he  resolved  to  vent  his  spite  on  his  ministers  at 
home,  who,  he  pretended,  had  not  done  their  duty. 
One  night,  in  the  end  of  November,  he  ajjpeared 
suddenly  at  the  Tower  of  London,  where  no  one 
expected  him,  and  where  there  were  very  evident 
signs  of  a  culpable  negligence.  The  next  moi*ning 
he  threw  three  of  the  judges  into  prison,  disi:»laced 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  emjiloyed  in  collecting  the 
revenue.  Stratford,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  president  of  the  council  of  min- 
isters, fled  to  Canterbury,  and  when  summoned 
to  appear,  appealed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
to  tlie  protection  of  Magna  Charta,  and  issued 
the  old  excommunication  against  all  such  as 
should  violate  its  provisions  and  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  by  arbitrary  arrests  or  the  like.  He 
would  be  tried,  he  said,  by  his  peers,  and  would 
plead  or  make  answer  to  no  other  persons  oi' 
person  whatsoever.^  The  king  was  now  greatly 
distressed  for  money,  and  acting  on  that  wise 
system,  from  the  observance  of  which  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  liberties  of  England  have  been  jjur- 
chased  rather  by  the  money  than  by  the  blood 
of  the  subject,  i:)arliament  refused  to  pass  the 
gi'ants  he  wanted,  unless  he  gave  them  an  equi- 
valent in  the  shape  of  a  reform  of  past  abuses, 
and  a  guarantee  against  future  ones. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  13-11,  the  I'rench 
king  allowed  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  now 
attained  his  eighteenth  year,  to  return  to  his  own 
dominions.  David,  with  his  wife,  landed  at  In- 
verbervie on  the  4th  of  May.  Long  before  his 
coming  the  patriots  had  triumphed;  they  had 
taken  castle  after  castle,  and,  in  1338,  had  again 
driven  Baliol  into  England.  They  now  enabled 
the  young  king  to  form  a  respectable  govern- 
ment. The  alliance  with  France  was  continued, 
and,  within  a  year  after  his  return,  the  Bruce 
made  several  successful  ini-oads  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England.     Edward  was  so  absorbed 
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by  his  continental  schemes,  that  ho  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  truce  with  the  restored  King  of  the 
Scots.  Baliol  was  provided  for  in  the  north  of 
England,  where,  for  some  j^ears,  he  did  the  duty 
of  keeping  watch  and  ward  against  the  Scottish 
Borderers. 

As  long  as  Edward  fought  with  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  from  the  side  of  Flanders,  he  was 
unsuccessful ;  but  now  he  was  about  to  try  the 
arms  of  his  native  English,  and  circumstances 
soon  opened  him  a  new  road  into  France,  and 
enabled  him  to  change  the  seat  of  the  war  from 
the  Flemish  frontier,  to  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Poictou,  the  real  scenes  of  his  military  glory. 
John  III.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1341,  and 
left  no  children  though  he  had  had  three  wives. 
Of  his  two  brothers,  Guy  and  John  de  Montfort, 
Guy,  the  elder,  had  died  some  time  before  him, 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  Jane,  surnamed  la  Boi- 
tcuse  (or  the  Lame),  who  was  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  A  dispute 
then  arose  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece,  each 
claiming  the  duchy  by  the  laws  of  inheritance. 
The  uncle,  John  de  Montfort,  was  by  far  the 
more  active  and  the  more  jDopular  of  these  two 
competitors :  as  soon  as  his  brother  was  dead,  he 
rode  to  Nantes,  and  caused  his  claim  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  nobles; 
he  got  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  late 
duke,  besieged  and  took  Brest,  Vannes,  and  the 
other  chief  forti'esses,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
England,  privately,  to  solicit  the  co-ojjeration  of 
Edward,  being  well  assured  that,  with  or  with- 
out reference  to  the  old  laws  of  Brittany,  Philip 
would  protect  his  nephew.  Charles  de  Blois,  in 
effect,  went  to  Paris  with  his  wife,  and  having 
no  party  in  Brittany,  threw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  Philiji,  who  received  him  in  a  man- 
ner that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  decision.  John  de 
Montfort  soon  returned  from  England,  and  when 
summoned  to  attend  a  court  of  peers  and  other 
magnates  ^^44ich  Philip  had  convoked  to  try  this 
great  cause,  he  went  boldly  to  Paris,  accompanied 
by  400  gentlemen  of  Biittany.  Montfort's  j^lead- 
ings,  which  have  been  preserved,  r.re  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  taste,  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  Divine  law^,  the  natural  law,  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  feudal  law — the  canons  of 
the  church,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  Brittany — 
were  all  jDut  in  requisition.  He  maintained,  or 
his  lawyers  maintained  for  him,  that  the  Salic 
law,  excluding  females,  which  obtained  in  France, 
must  now  be  the  law  of  Brittany,  which  was  a 
iief  of  France;  that  women,  who  could  not  fight, 
could  not  reign;  that  he  was  nearer  in  blood  to 
the  late  duke,  his  brother,  than  Jane,  who  was 
only  the  daughter  of  another  brother.  But  what 
was  evidently  considered  the  strongest  ground  of 
all  was,  the  incapacity  of  females;  and  on  this 
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particulai-  point,  lieatlieu  plnJosopliors,  Moses, 
aud  the  Christian  apostles,  were  cited  in  most 
admired  confusion.  To  all  this  Charles  de  Blois 
rei^lied,  that  Jane,  his  wife,  had  all  the  rights  of 
her  father — that  she  was  the 
last  shoot  of  the  elder  branch 
— that  females  had  repeated- 
ly inherited  the  duchy — and 
that  her  sex  did  not  exclude 
Jier  from  a  French  2:>eerage.' 
Philip  demanded  of  De  Mont- 
fort  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  treasures  of  the  late 
duke.  This  demand  con- 
vinced John  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  French  court 
would  be  against  him ;  he 
saw,  or  suspected,  prepara- 
tions for  arresting  him,  and 
leaving  his  pai'chments  and 
most  of  his  friends  behind 
him,  he  fled  from  Paris  in 
disguise.     A  few  days  after 

his  flight,  sentence  was  pronounced  in  favour  of 
his  opponent. 

After  his  escape  from  Paris,  De  Montfort  re- 
paired to  London,  and  there  did  homage  for  his 
duchy  to  Edward  as  lawful  King  of  France.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  de  Blois  did  homage  to 
Philip,  who  furnished  him  with  an  army  of  6000 
men.  Edward's  assistance  was  not  so  prompt ; 
but  De  Montfort,  relying  on  the  affection  of  the 
people  of  Brittany,  retiirned  to  make  head  against 
the  French  invaders.  Soon  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  treachery,  and  sent  to  Paris.  Charles 
de  Blois  then  got  possession  of  Nantes  and  other 
towns,  and  thought  that  the  contest  was  over; 
but  De  Montfort's  wife  was  still  in  Brittany,  and 
the  fair  countess  had  "  tlie  courage  of  a  man  and 
the  heart  of  a  lion."-  With  her  infant  son  in 
her  arms,  she  presented  herself  to  the  jieople, 
and  implored  theu'  assistance  for  the  only  male 
issue  of  their  ancient  line  of  princes.  Such  an 
appeal  from  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  made 
a  deep  impression.  As  if  expressly  to  refute  the 
argumentations  of  her  husband,  she  put  her  hand 
to  the  sword,  placed  a  steel  casque  on  her  head,  and 
rode  from  castle  to  castle — from  town  to  tow^l — 
raising  troops  and  commanding  them  like  a  hardy 
knight.  She  sent  over  to  England  to  hasten  the 
succour  which  Edward  had  promised  her  hus- 
band ;  and  to  be  at  hand  to  receive  these  auxili- 
aries, she  threw  herself  into  Hennebon,  situated 
on  the  coast  at  the  point  where  the  small  river 


Blavet  throws  itself  into  the  sea,  having  what 
was  then  a  convenient  port  at  its  mouth.  Long 
before  the  English  ships  arrived,  she  was  besieged 
by  the  French  under  Charles  de  Blois.     Within 


IIenneeon,  part  of  the  Ancient  Walls.^— From  Voyases  dans  TAncienne  France. 


the  walls  she  had  the  worst  of  enemies  in  a 
cowardly  old  priest,  the  Bishop  of  Leon,*  who 
was  incessantly  expatiating  to  the  inhabitants  on 
the  hox-rors  of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  and  show- 
ing them  how  prudent  it  would  be  to  capitulate, 
but  the  young  countess  constantly  visited  all  the 
posts,  showed  hei-self  uijon  the  rampa,rts  where 
the  ari-ows  of  the  enemy  fell  thickest,  and  re- 
peatedly headed  sorties  against  the  besiegers. 
The  story  of  the  siege,  as  told  by  Froissart,  with 
the  sorties  and  marvellous  adventures  of  the 
young  countess,  is  the  most  spirit-stirring  and 
romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  this  age  of 
chivalry. 

At  last,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be 
felt,  and  still  the  succours  of  Edward  did  not 
arrive.  Day  after  day,  anxious  eyes  were  cast  sea- 
ward, and  still  no  fleet  was  seen.  The  Bishop  of 
Leon  renewed  his  disniffl  croaking,  and  at  length 
was  allowed  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The 
countess,  however,  entreated  the  lords  of  Brit- 
tany, for  the  love  of  God,  to  conclude  nothing  as 
yet.  On  the  morrow,  the  garrison  was  wholly 
disheartened,  the  bishop  again  communicated 
with  the  enemy,  and  the  French  were  coming 
up  to  take  possession,  when  the  countess,  who 
was  looking  over  the  sea  from  a  casement  in  the 
high  tower,  suddenly  cried  out  with  great  joy, 
"  The  English,  the  English !  I  see  the  succours 
coming."  And  it  was,  indeed,  the  English  fleet 
she  saw  crossing  the  line  of  the  horizon.     It  had 


•  Dam,  Hist,  de  la  Bretagne.  Tlie  original  manuscripts 
quoted  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Nantes,  and  in  the 
Bibliothfcque  du  Eoi  at  Paris. 

2  Froissart. 

8  The  present  tovm  of  Hennebon  comprises  the  old  town,  the 
walled  town,  and  the  new  town.     The  greater  part  of  the  ram- 


parts still  gird  the  walled  town,  and  many  old-  houses  serve  to 
give  it  a  picturesque  and  antiquated  appearance.  The  strong 
castle,  rendered  memorable  by  Froissart,  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

«  It  is  not  qiiite  clear  whether  this  bishop  was  coward  or 
traitor :  he  had  a  brother  in  the  service  of  Charles  de  Blois. 
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been  delaiuetl  forty  d;iys  by  coutrai-y  winds,  but 
it  now  came  merrily  over  the  waves  -with  a 
)iress  of  sail.  The  people  of  Ilennebon  crowded 
the  seaward  ramjiart  to  enjoy  the  sight.  All 
thoughts  of  surrendering  were  abandoned;  in 
brief  time  the  English  ships  shot  into  the  port, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny.  The  fair  countess  received 
her  deliverers  with  enthusiastic  gi*atitude.  On 
the  following  day,  after  a  good  dinner.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Manny  said,  "  Sirs,  I  have  a  gi-eat  mind  to  go 
forth  and  break  down  this  gi-eat  battering  engine 
of  the  French,  if  any  will  follow  me."  Then  Sir 
Hugh  of  Treguier  said  that  he  would  not  fail 
liim  in  this  first  adventure;  and  so  said  Sii*  Gale- 
ran.  The  knights  armed,  and  the  yeomen  of  Eng- 
land took  then-  bows  and  arrows.  Manny  went 
quietly  out  by  a  postern  wnth  300  archer.?,  and 
some  forty  men-at-arms.  The  archers  shot  "  so 
thick  together,"  that  the  French  in  charge  of 
the  engine  could  not  stand  it;  they  fled  and  the 
machine  was  destroyed.  Manny  then  rushed  on 
the  besiegers'  tents  and  lodgings,  set  fire  to  them 
in  many  places,  smiting  and  killing  not  a  few, 
and  then  withdrew  with  his  companions  "fair 
and  easily."' 

The  French,  the  very  morning  after  this  affair, 
raised  the  siege  of  Hennebon,  and  carried  the 
war  into  Lower  Brittany.  But  soon  after,  they 
sufTered  a  tremendous  loss  at  Quimperle,  where 
an  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  English  and 
the  people  of  the  countess.  Some  months  after, 
however,  Charles  de  Blois  re-appeared  in  great 
force  before  Hennebon,  and  began  a  fresh  siege. 
Another  biilliant  sortie,  headed  by  Su-  Walter, 
put  an  end  to  this  second  siege — the  French  re- 
treating with  disgrace.  The  wife  of  De  Mont- 
fort  then  went  over  to  England  to  press  for  fui-- 
ther  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised. 
Edward  furnished  her  with  some  chosen  troops, 
which  were  placed  und§r  the  command  of  Ro- 
bert of  Artois,  and  embarked  in  forty-six  ves- 
sels, most  of  which  were  small  and  weak.  Off 
Guernsey,  the  ships  encountered  a  French  fleet  of 
thirty-two  tall  ships,  on  board  of  which  were 
1000  men-at-arms,  and  3000  Genoese  cross-bow- 
men. A  fierce  fight  ensued,  during  which  De 
Montfort's  wife  stood  on  the  deck  with  a  "  stiff 
and  sharp  sword,"  and  a  coat  of  mail,  fight- 
ing manfully;  but  the  combat  was  interrupted  by 
the  darkness  of  night  and  a  tremendous  storm, 
and  the  English,  after  suffering  some  loss,  got 
safely  into  a  little  port  between  Hennebon  and 


Vannes.  R'jbert  of  Artois  lauded  the  troops, 
and  proceeded  with  the  countess  to  lay  siege  to 
Vannes.  After  various  sieges  and  fights,  Robert 
of  Ai'tois  was  mortally  wounded.  Edward  then 
determined  to  head  the  war  in  Brittany  himself, 
and  sailed  to  Hennebon  with  12,000  men.  He 
marched  to  Viumes,  and  established  a  siege 
there ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Rennes,  and  thence 
to  Nantes,  driving  the  French  before  him. 

But  Charles  de  Blois  was  reinforced  by  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  French 
king,  and  then  Edward  retraced  his  steps  to 
Vannes,  which  his  captains  had  not  been  able  to 
take.  When  the  Duke  of  Normandy  followed  him 
with  a  far  superior  force,  he  intrenched  himself 
in  fi'ont  of  Vannes,  and  then  the  French  formed 


The  Prison-Gate,  Vannes. — From  Souvestre,  La  Brctagne. 

an  intrenched  camp  at  a  .short  distance  from  him. 
Here  both  parties  lay  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  winter  set  in.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
dreaded  every  day  that  Edward  would  be  rein 
forced  from  England.  On  the  other  side,  Ed- 
ward feared  that  he  should  be  left  without  pro- 
visions. At  this  juncture,  two  legates  of  the 
pope  arrived  at  the  hostile  camps,  and  by  their 
good  oflaces,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  tliree 
years  and  eight  months.- 


•  I'roisiart. 


2  P.  lobineau;  Daru;  Froissart. 
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EDAVARD  III. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1327— DEATH,  A.D.  1377. 


The  truce  broken— Edward  III.  renews  tlie  war  with  France— His  niarcli  on  Paris— Conflicts  during  liis  retreat- 
Great  victory  of  Edward  over  the  French  at  Crecy— Gallant  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince— En- 
counters after  the  battle— Calais  besieged— David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England— He  is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross— The  French  defeated  at  Roche-Derrien— Calais  surrenders 
—Conditions  of  the  surrender— Generous  interference  of  Queen  Philippa— A  pestilence  visits  Europe— Edward 
III.  invades  Scotland— Victory  of  the  Black  Prince  over  the  French  at  Poictiers— Tlie  King  of  France  taken 
prisoner— David,  King  of  Scots,  ransomed — Miserable  state  of  France— Armistice  between  France  and  England 
—John,  King  of  France,  returns  to  his  English  captivity— Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  driven  from  his 
throne— He  applies  to  the  Black  Prince  for  aid — The  Black  Prince  invades  Castile— He  replaces  Don  Pedro 
on  the  throne— Hostilities  with  France  renewed— The  Black  Prince  takes  Limoges — A  truce  with  France- 
Growing  dotage  of  Edward  III. — Death  of  the  Black  Prince — Disturbances  arising  from  the  preaching  of 
Wycliflfe— Death  of  Edward  III, 


HE  truce  with  which  the  late  war 
seemed  to  be  closed  was  speedily 
violated.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
it  was,  that  Philip  should  release 
John  de  Montfort ;  but  Philip  kept 
him  in  closer  imprisonment  than 
before,  and  answered  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope  with  a  miserable  quibble.  The  war  was  con- 
tinued against  the  Bretons,  who  still  fought  gal- 
lantly under  their  countess,  and  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  both  by  sea  and  land,  between  the 
French  and  English.  A  savage  deed  threw  an 
odium  on  King  Philip,  and  roused  the  enmity  of 
many  powerful  families.  During  a  gay  tourna- 
ment, he  suddenly  arrested  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
Godfrey  d'Harcourt,  and  twelve  other  knights, 
and  had  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
Halles  or  market-place  of  Paris.  He  sent  the 
head  of  De  Clisson  into  Brittany,  to  be  stuck  up  on 
the  walls  of  Nantes.  Other  nobles  were  disposed 
of  in  the  same  summary  manner  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere,  upon  the  bare  surmise  that  they 
had  corresponded  with  the  English  king.  A 
cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  land.  The  lords 
of  Brittany,  who  had  supported  Charles  de  Blois, 
went  over  to  the  countess ;  other  lords,  fearing 
they  might  be  suspected,  fled  from  the  court,  and 
then  really  opened  a  correspondence  with  Edward, 
and  doomed  Philip  to  destruction.  Soon  after 
these  events  John  de  Montfort,  who  had  been  a 
captive  foi*  three  year«,  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pedlar,  and  to  get  over  to  England. 
Having  renewed  his  homage  to  Edward,  he  re- 
ceived a  small  force,  with  which  he  repaired  to 
Hennebou.  The  joy  of  his  heroic  wife  was  of 
short  duration;  for  De  Montfort  died  shortly 
after,  appointing  by  will  the  King  of  England 
guardian  to  his  son.  Charles  de  Blois  retm-ned 
into  the  country,  and  renewed  the  war;  but  he 
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had  no  chance  of  success,  and  Brittany  remained 
an  efhcient  ally  of  Edward.  Whether  he  carried 
the  war  into  Normandy  or  Poictou,  it  covered 
one  of  his  flanks,  and  remained  open  to  him  as  a 
place  of  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse.  For  some 
time,  both  he  and  Philip  had  been  preparing  for 
more  extended  hostilities. 

Sharingin  the  popularfeeling,  the 
English  parliament  recominended 
war;  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Guienne,  under 
the  command  of  Edward's  cousin,  the  brave 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Derby.  The  earl  fell 
like  a  thimderbolt  among  the  French;  beat 
them  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Auberoche;  took 
many  of  their  nobles  prisoners,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  country,  leaving  only  a  few  for- 
tresses in  theu-  hands.  About  the  same  time 
Edward  went  in  person  to  Sluis,  to  treat  with 
the  deputies  of  the  free  cities  of  Flanders.  As 
Louis,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  though  deprived 
of  nearly  all  his  revenues,  and  left  with  scarce- 
ly any  authority,  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  the  English  king  to  the  crown  of 
France,  Edward  endeavoured,  rather  premature- 
ly, to  persuade  the  Flemings  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  his  own  son.  His  old  ally,  James 
van  Artaveldt,  entered  into  this  view ;  and  his 
exertions  for  Edward  cost  him  his  life.  Many 
of  the  cautious  burgomasters  opposed  this  ex- 
treme measure,  and  set  intrigues  on  foot;  and 
Van  Artaveldt's  long  and  great  power,  however 
wisely  used,  in  the  main,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  had  raised  him  up  numerous  enemies. 
He  was  savagely  murdered  in  a  popular  insur- 
rection. Thus  James  van  Ai^taveldt  finished  his 
days — the  brewer  of  Ghent,  who,  in  his  time,  had 
been  complete  master  of  Flanders.  "  Poor  men 
first  raised  him,  and  wicked  men  killed  him.'" 
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The  news  of  this  iinportaut  event  gave  great 
joy  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  great  grief  to 
King  Edward,  who  sailed  away  from  Sluis, 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  Flemings  who  had 
thus  murdered  his  steady  friend  and  most  val- 
uable ally.  The  free  towns  fell  into  great  con- 
sternation ;  their  prosperity  depended  on  their 
trade — their  trade  in  a  gi-eat  measure  depended 
on  England.  If  Edward  should  shut  his  ports 
to  their  manufactured  goods,  or  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  English  wool,  they  knew  that 
they  would  be  little  better  than  ruined.  Bru- 
ges, Ypres,  Courtrai,  Oudenarde — all  the  chief 
towns  except  Ghent — sent  deputies  to  London 
to  soften  the  wrath  of  the  English  king,  and  to 
vow  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  murder.  Ed- 
ward waived  his  claim  to  the  formal  cession  of 
Flanders  to  his  sou,  and  contented  himself  with 
other  advantages  and  promises,  among  which 
was  one  that  the  Flemings  would,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  i:)0iu'  an  army  into  France. 

In  1346,  Edward  collected  a  fine  army,  con- 
sisting solely  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and 
landed  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
near  Cape  la  Hogue,  about  the  middle  of  July. 
That  province  was  defenceless,  for  Edward's  at- 
tack had  been  expected  to  fall  upon  the  south. 
In  the  latter  direction  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  fallen  upon  the  gallant  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
was  endeavouring,  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  to  drive  the  English  from  Guienne.  One 
of  Edward's  principal  objects  was  to  create  an 
alarm  which  should  draw  the  French  out  of  that 
province,  and,  by  crossing  the  Seine,  to  join  his 
allies,  the  Flemings,  who  had  jiassed  the  French 
frontier.  Having  taken  Carenton,  St.  Lo,  and 
Caen,  he  marched  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
intending  to  cross  that  river  at  Eouen ;  but,  when 
he  got  opposite  that  town,  he  found  that  Philip 
was  there  before  him,  that  the  bridge  of  boats 
was  removed,  and  that  a  French  army,  in  num- 
bers far  sui^erior  to  his  own,  occupied  the  right 
bank.  The  English  then  ascended  the  river  to- 
wards Paris  by  the  left  bank,  the  French  man- 
oeuvring along  the  right,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges,  and  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing 
the  river.  Edward  burned  the  villages,  sacked 
the  towns  of  Vernon  and  Mantes,  and  at  last 
came  to  Poissy,  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of 
Paris.  Here  there  was  a  good  bridge,  but  it 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  order  of  Philip. 
The  English  marched  from  Poissy  to  St.  Ger- 
main, which  they  burned  to  the  groimd  :  by  seiz- 
ing some  boats  on  the  river,  they  were  enabled 
to  do  still  further  mischief;  and  St.  Cloud,  Bourg- 
la-Eeine,  and  Neuilly  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Still,  however,  Edward's  situation  was  critical ; 
he  was  separated  from  his  Flemish  auxiliaiies, 
and  Philip  was   reinforced  daily.      Having  ex- 


amined the  bridge  at  Poissy,  Edward  struck  his 
tents,  and  advanced  as  if  he  would  attack  Paris, 
and  his  van  really  j^enetrated  to  the  suburbs  of 
that  capital.  This  movement  obliged  the  French 
to  cross  over  to  the  ojiposite  bank,  to  the  relief  of 
that  city.  Edward  then  wheeled  round,  cleared 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  of  Poissy  by  means  of 
his  bowmen,  repaired  it,  and  crossed  to  the  right 
bank.  From  the  Seine  he  continued  his  way 
towai'ds  the  river  Somme,  burning  the  suburbs 
of  Beauvais,  and  plundering  the  to^vn  of  Pois. 
Philip  now  determined  to  prevent  his  crossing 
the  Somme:'  by  rapid  movements  he  got  to 
Amiens  on  that  river,  and  sent  detachments 
along  the  right  bank  to  destroy  the  bridges  and 
guaa-d  eveiy  ford.  The  English  attempted  to  pass 
at  Pont  St.  Remi,  Long,  and  Pequigny,but  failed 
at  each  place.  Meanwhile  Philip,  who  had  now 
100,000  men,  divided  his  force,  and  while  one 
division  was  posted  on  the  right  bank  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  English,  he  marched  with  the 
other  along  the  left,  to  drive  them  towards  the 
river  and  the  sea.  So  close  was  he  iipon  his 
enemy  that  he  entered  Airaines,  where  Edward 
had  slept,  only  two  hom-s  after  his  departm-e. 
That  evening  the  English  reached  Oisemont,  near 
the  coast,  where  they  found  themselves  cooped 
up  between  the  sea,  the  Somme,  and  the  division 
of  the  French  army  with  Philiji,  which  was  six 
times  more  numerous  than  their  whole  force. 
The  marshals  of  the  army  were  again  sent  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  ford,  but  they  again  re- 
tiu-ned  with  the  sad  news  that  they  coidd  find 
none.  At  last  a  common  fellow  told  Edward  that 
there  was  a  place,  a  little  lower  down,  called 
Blanche-Taque,  or  the  White  Spot,  which  was 
fordable  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  "  The  King  of 
England,"  says  Froissart,  "  did  not  sleep  much 
that  night,  but,  rising  at  midnight,  ordered  his 
trumpets  to  sound."  Instantly  the  baggage  was 
loaded,  and  ever^'thing  got  ready.  At  the  peep 
of  day  the  army  set  out  and  soon  came  to  the  ford ; 
but  Edward  had  the  mortification  to  find  not  only 
that  the  tide  was  full,  but  that  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  was  lined  with  12,000  men  under  the 
command  of  a  great  baron  of  Normandy,  called 
Sir  Godemar  du  Fay.  He  was  obliged  to  wait 
till  the  horn-  of  "  primes,"  when  the  tide  was  out. 
This  was  an  awful  suspense,  for  every  moment 
he  expected  Philip  in  his  rear.  As  soon  as  it 
was  reported  that  the  river  was  fordable,  Ed- 
ward commanded  his  marshals  to  dash  into  the 
water,  "  in  the  names  of  God  and  St.  George." 
Instantly  the  most  doughty  and  the  best  mounted 
spui'ved  uito  the  river.     Half-w^ay  across  they 


'  A  sketch  map  illustrating  the  marches  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.,  and  the  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Somme,  during 
the  campaigns  of  1346  and  1415,  with  tlie  sites  of  Crecy  and 
Azincourt,  is  given  luider  tlie  reign  of  Henry  V. 
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were  met  by  the  cavalry  of  Sir  Godemar  dii  Fay, 
and  a  fierce  conflict  took  place  in  the  water. 
When  the  English  had  overcome  this  opposition 
they  had  to  encounter  another,  for  the  French 
still  occupied,  in  battle  array,  a  narrow  pass 
which  led  from  the  ford  up  the  right  bank. 
Among  others  posted  there  was  a  strong  body  of 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  who  galled  them  sorely; 
but  the  English  archers  "  shot  so  well  together  " 
that  they  forced  all  their  opponents  to  give  way, 
upon  which  Edward  cleared  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and  while  part  of  his  forces  pursued  Du 
Fay,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  in  the  pleasant 
fields  between  Crotoy  and  Crecy.  Philip  now 
ap]3eared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ford,  where 


Edward  had  so  long  waited;  but  he  was  too  late 
— the  tide  was  returning  and  covering  the  ford ; 
and,  after  taking  a  few  stragglers,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  return  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  by  the 
bridge  of  Abbeville. 

Edward  was  now  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
the  fi-ontiers  of  Flanders,  but  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  his  Flemish  auxiliaries.  He  was 
probably  tired  of  retreating,  and  encouraged  by 
the  result  of  the  remarkable  battle  at  Blanche- 
Taque.  When  told  that  Philip  would  still  pur- 
sue him,  he  said,  "We  will  go  no  farther."  As 
he  had  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  men 
that  Philip  had,  his  marshals  selected  an  advan- 
tageous position  on  an  eminence  a  little  behind 


The  Field  of  Crect,  from  tlio  Windmill.'— From  a  drawing  on  the  spot  b.\  John  Absolon. 


the  village  of  Crecy.  After  supper  he  entered 
his  oratory,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  God 
to  bring  him  off  with  honour  if  he  should  fight 
on  the  moiTow.  Rising  at  early  dawn,  he  and 
his  son  Edward  heard  mass,  and  communicated ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  people  confessed,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind.  They 
had  not  been  harassed  for  many  hours;  thej^  had 
fared  well :  they  had  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and 
were  fresh  and  vigorous.  After  mass  the  king 
ordered  the  men  to  arm  and  assemble,  each  under 
his  proper  banner.  In  the  rear  of  his  array  he 
inclosed  a  large  park  near  a  wood,  in  which  he 
placed  all  his  baggage  waggons  and  all  his  horses; 
for  every  one,  man-at-arms  as  well  as  archer,  was 
to  fight  that  day  on  foot.  The  first  division  was 
under  the  command  of  his  young  son,  with  whom 
were  placed  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
and  other  experienced  captains;  it  consisted  of 
about  800  men-at-arms.  2000  archers,  and  1000 
Welsh  foot.  A  little  behind  them,  and  rather 
on  their  flank,  stood  the  second  division  of  800 
men-at-arms  and  1200  archers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arun- 


del, the  Lords  de  Roos,  Willoughby,  and  others. 
The  third  division  stood  in  reserve  on  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  it  consisted  of  700  men-at-arms  and  200( ) 
archers.  The  archers  of  each  division  formed  in 
front,  in  the  shape  of  a  portcullis  or  harrow. 

After  his  march  and  counter-march  on  the  day 
of  Blanche-Taque,  Phili])  rested  at  Abbeville,  and 
he  lost  a  whole  day  there,  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, among  which  were  1000  lances  of  the 
Count  of  Savoy.  This  morning,  however,  the 
French  king  marched  to  give  battle,  breathing 
fury  and  vengeance  :  his  countenance  was  clouded 
— a  savage  silence  could  not  conceal  the  agitation 
of  his  soul — all  his  movements  were  precipitate, 
without  plan  or  concert.  It  seemed  as  if  tlie 
shades  of  De  Clisson  and  his  murdered  com- 
panions flitted  before  his  eyes  and  obscured  his 
vision.  He  ran  rather  than  marched  from  Abbe- 
ville, and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  well-or- 
dered divisions  of  Edward,  his  men  were  tired 
and  his  rear-guard  far  behind.  By  the  advice  of 
a  Bohemian  captain,  he  agreed  to  put  oft"  the 
battle  till  the  moiTOW,  and  two  ofticers  imme- 
diately rode,  one  along  the  van  and  the  other 


'  The  hollow  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  called  "  La 
vaUe  des  dares  ou  ffentihhommes."  The  wood  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  tlie  horizon,  wliere  30,000  French  were  killed  on 
the  morning  after  tlie  battle,  is  still  called  by  the  peojile,  "  the 
forest  bathed  in  blood."  Towards  the  centre  of  the  view,  in  the 
hollow  behind  where  three  poplar  trees  now  stand,  is  the  spot 
where,  according  to  Crecy  tradition,  the  King  of  Bohemia  is  said 
to  have  fallen ;  his  badge  of  three  ostrich  feathers  and  motto — 
"  [<;h  Dien" — being  said  to  have  been  taken  from  him  and  as- 
VOL.  I. 


sumed  by  the  Black  Prince.  A  cross  which  stood  upon  the 
spot  was  removed  a  few  years  since  and  set  up  by  the  roadside. 
Near  to  its  former  site  in  the  wood  is  a  small  chapel  called  "  La 
chapcUe  des  trois  cents  corps,"  where,  according  to  ancient  re- 
port, 300  of  the  noblest  knights  were  interred.  The  foregroiuid 
in  the  view  was  the  position  of  the  EngUsh  army  of  reserve,  the 
right-hand  edge  bemg  the  extreme  right  of  tlie  English  position; 
and  between  that  and  the  mill  was  the  English  camp.— /)!/«)■- 
motion  idlee.cd  on  the  spot  and  communicated  hyj.  Absolon,  Esq. 
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towcoi-cl  the  rear,  crying  out,  "  Halt,  banners,  in 
the  name  of  Gotl  and  St.  Denis!"  Those  that 
were  in  front  stopped,  but  those  behind  rode  on, 
siiyiug  that  they  wouhl  not  halt  until  they  were 
as  forward  as  the  first.  When  the  van  felt  the 
rear  pressing  on  them  they  pushed  forward,  and 
neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop 
them,  but  on  they  marched  without  any  order 
until  they  came  near  the  English.  Then  the 
foremost  ranks  fell  back  at  once  in  great  disorder, 
which  alarmed  those  in  the  rear,  who  thought 
there  had  been  fighting.  There  was  then  room 
enough  for  those  behind  to  pass  in  front  had  they 
been  willing  so  to  do:  "some  did  so,  and  some  re- 
mained rery  shy."  All  the  roads  between  Abbe- 
ville and  Crecy  were  covered  with  common  people, 
who,  while  they  were  yet  three  leagues  from  their 
enemy,  were  bawling  out,  "  Kill  I  kill  I "  '"There 
is  no  man,"  says  Froissart,  "  unless  he  had  been 
jjresent,  that  can  imagine  or  truly  record  the  con- 
fusion of  that  day,  especially  the  bad  manage- 
ment and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops 
were  innumerable."  The  kings,  dukes,  earls, 
barons,  and  lords  of  France,  advanced  each  as  he 
thought  best.  Philip  was  carried  forward  by  the 
torrent,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
English,  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  he  cried  out, 
"  Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis ! "  These  Ge- 
noese were  famous  cross-bowmen :  according  to 
Froissart,  they  were   15,000  strong.     But  they 


were  quite  fatigued,  having  that  day  marched 
six  leagues  on  foot.  Thus  they  told  the  constable 
that  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  do  any  great  ex- 
ploit of  battle  that  day.  The  Count  d'Alen90u, 
King  Philip's  brother,  hearing  this,  said,  "See 
what  we  get  b}'  emjiloying  suc-h  scoundrels,  who 
fail  us  in  our  need."  The  susceptible  Italians 
were  not  likely  to  forget  these  hasty  and  insult- 
ing words,  but  they  formed  and  led  the  van. 
They  were  supported  by  the  Count  d'Alen^on, 
with  a  numerous  cavalry.  While  these  things 
were  jxissing,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  accompanied  by 
thunder :  and  there  was  a  fearful  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
cleared  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  full  sjjleu- 
dour.  His  rays  darted  full  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fi-ench,  but  the  English  had  the  sun  at  their 
backs.  When  the  Genoese  had  made  their  ap- 
jiroach,  they  set  up  a  terrible  shout  to  strike 
terror  into  the  English;  but  the  English  yeomen 
remained  motionless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  it : 
they  sent  up  a  second  shout,  and  advanced,  but 
still  the  English  moved  not;  they  shouted  a  third 
time,  and  advancing  a  little,  began  to  discharge 
theii"  crossbows.  Then  the  English  moved,  but  it 
v,'as  one  step  forwai'd,  and  they  shot  their  ai-rows 
Avith  such  rapidity  and  vigour  "  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  snowed."  These  well-shot  arrows  pierced 
shield  and  armour;  the  Genoese  could  not  stand 
them.  On  seeing  these  auxiliaries  waver  and 
then  fall  back,  the  King  of  France  cried  out  in  a 


Battle  Field  and  Old  Wikdjiiix  of  Crecy.' — From  a  diawLug  on  the  sjjot  hy  John  Absolou. 


fury,  '  Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop 
our  way  without  doing  any  good ! "  and  at  these 
words  the  French  men-at-arms  laid  about  them. 


killing  and  wounding  the  retreating  Genoese. 
All  this  wonderfully  increased  the  confusion; 
and  still  the  English  yeomen  kept  shooting  as 


'  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  view  is  the  commencement  of 
the  forest  and  the  village  of  Crecy.  The  road  which  leads  to  the 
village  is  that  by  which  the  French  advanced.  The  ground 
between  the  mill  and  the  spectator  was  occupied  by  the  English 
army.     The  hill  rises  in  a  succession  of  terraced  platforms, 


which  give  it  somewhat  the  character  of  a  natiual  fortification. 
The  great  struggle  took  place  in  the  hollow  near  the  village, 
where  the  position  of  the  Black  Prince  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  mill. — Information  collected  on  the  spot  and  commuaicalid 
h>j  J.  Absolon,  Esq. 
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vigorously  as  before  into  tlie  luidst  of  tlie  crowd: 
many  of  their  arrows  fell  among  D'Alen9on's 
sjjlendid  cavalry,  and  killing  and  wounding  many, 
made  them  caper  and  fall  among  the  Genoese, 
"  so  that  they  could  never  rally  or  get  up  again." 
Having  got  free  from  the  rabble-rout,  D'Alen9on 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders  skirted  the  English 
archers  and  fell  upon  the  men-at-arms  of  the 
I^rince's  battalia,  where  they  fought  fiercely  for 
some  time.  The  second  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish moved  to  the  support  of  the  prince.  The 
King  of  France  was  eager  to  support  D'Alengon, 
but  he  could  not  penetrate  a  hedge  of  English 
archers  which  formed  in  his  front.  But  without 
the  king's  forces,  D'Alencon,  with  whom  fought 
French,  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Savoyards, 
seemed  to  all  eyes  more  than  a  match  for  the 
prince.  At  a  moment  when  the  conflict  seemed 
doubtful,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  to  request  a 
reinforcement  from  the  reserve.  Edward,  who 
had  watched  the  battle  from  a  windmill  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  who  did  not  put  on  his 
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helmet  the  whole  day,  asked  the  knight  whether 
his  son  was  killed,  or  wounded,  or  thrown  to  the 
ground  ?  The  knight  replied,  "  No,  sire,  please 
God,  but  he  is  hard  beset."  "Then,"  said  the 
king,  "return  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  tell 
them  that  they  shall  have  no  help  from  me. 
Let  the  boy  win  his  spiu-s;  for  I  am  resolved,  if 
it  please  God,  that  this  day  be  his,  and  that  the 


honour  of  it  be  given  all  to  him  and  to  those 
to  whose  care  I  have  intrusted  him."  When  Sir 
Thomas  Norwich  reported  this  message,  they 
were  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  repented  of 
having  ever  sent  him.  Soon  after  this,  D' A leu- 
9on  was  killed,  and  his  battalions  were  scattered. 
The  King  of  France  made  several  brilliant  charges, 
but  he  was  rejjulsed  each  time  with  gi-eat  loss : 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  an  English 
arrow,  and  the  best  of  his  friends  had  fallen 
around  him.  Night  now  set  in,  but  not  before 
he  had  lost  the  battle.  At  the  hour  of  vespers 
he  had  not  more  than  sixty  men  about  him  of  all 
sorts.  John  of  Hainault  now  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle-rein  and  led  him  away  by  force,  for  he  had 
entreated  him  to  retire  before  this,  but  in  vain. 
The  king  rode  away  till  he  came  to  the  castle  of 
La  Broye,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it 
was  dark  night.  He  summoned  the  chatelain, 
who  came  upon  the  battlements  and  asked  who 
called  at  such  an  hour.  The  king  answered, 
"Open,  open,  chatelain,  it  is  the  fortune  of 
France ! "  The  governor  knew  the  king's  voice, 
descended,  opened  the  gates,  and  let  down  the 
bridge.  The  king  and  his  company  entered  the 
castle,  but  he  had  with  him  only  five  barons.' 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Crecy;  it 
was  fought  on  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  August, 
1346.  On  the  Sunday  morning  a  fog  arose  so 
that  the  English  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of 
half  an  acre  before  them.  The  king  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  500  lances  and  2000  archers  to 
reconnoitre.  This  detachment  soon  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  militia  from 
Beauvais  and  Rouen,  who,  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  had  marched  all  night  to 
ovei'take  the  French  army.  These  men  took  the 
English  for  French,  and  hastened  to  join  them. 
Before  they  found  out  their  mistake,  the  English 
fell  upon  them  and  slew  them  without  mercy. 
Soon  after,  the  same  party  took  a  different  road, 
and  fell  in  with  a  fresh  force,  imder  the  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Rouen  and  the  grand-prior  of  France, 
who  were  also  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the  French ; 
for  they  had  heard  that  the  king  would  not  fight 
till  the  Sunday.  Here  began  a  fresh  battle,  for 
those  two  spiritual  lords  were  well  provided  with 
stout  men-at-arms.  They  could  not,  however, 
stand  against  the  English :  the  two  lords  were 
killed,  and  only  a  few  of  their  men  escaped  by 
flight.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  English 
found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  lost  their  road 
the  preceding  evening.  All  these  were  put  to 
the  sword;  and  of  foot  soldiei's  sent  from  the 
municipalities,  cities,  and  good  towns  of  France, 
there  were  slain  this  Sunday  morning  more  than 
four  times  as  many  as  in  the  great  battle  of  Satur- 
day. When  this  destructive  detachment  returned 
'  Froifsaii. 
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to  head-quarters,  King  Edwaixl  seut  to  examine 
the  dead,  and  leiu-n  what  French  lords  had  fallen. 
The  Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  were  charged 
with  this  duty,  and  they  took  with  them  three 
lieralds  to  recognize  the  ai-ms,  and  two  secretaries 
to  wiite  down  the  names.  They  remained  all 
that  day  in  the  fields,  returning  as  the  king  was 
sitting  down  to  supper,  when  they  reported  that 
they  had  foimd  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes, 
eighty  bannerets,  1200  knights,  and  about  30,000 
common  men. 

On  Monday  morning  the  King  of  England 
marched  off  to  the  north,  keeping  near  the  coast, 
and  passing  through  Moutreuil-sur-Mer,  Ou 
Thm-sday,  the  31st  of  August,  five  days  after 
the  great  battle  of  Ci'ecy,  he  sat  down  before 
Calais  and  began  his  famous  siege  of  that  place 
— a  siege,  or  i-ather  a  blockade,  which  lasted 
neai-ly  a  year,  and  was  enlivened  by  many  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms.  An  immediate  consequence 
of  his  victory  at  Crecy  was  the  withdrawing  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Normandy  from  Guieune,  where  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  almost  reduced  to  extremities 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  assistance  of  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  who  had  removed  a  small  body 
from  Brittany  to  Gascony. 

While  Edward  was  occupied  at  Calais,  Philip 
resorted  to  measures  which  he  hoped  would 
create  such  a  confusion  in  England  as  to  oblige 
liis  immediate  return  thither.  Ever  since  his 
guest  David  Bruce  had  been  reseated  on  the 
throne,  he  had  kept  up  an  active  corresi^ondence 
with  Scotland.  His  communications  were  now 
more  frequent,  and,  in  the  month  of  September, 
King  David  himself  marched  from  Perth  at  the 
head  of  3000  regular  cavah'y  and  about  30,000 
others,  mounted  on  Galloways.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  confident  of  success,  seeing  that  nearly 
the  whole  chivalry  of  England  was  absent.  He 
rode  into  Cumberland,  took  the  peel  or  castle  of 
Liddel  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  then  marched 
into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  While  he  lay  at 
Bearpai'k,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  the  English 
a.ssembled  an  army  in  Auckland  Park.  The 
Scots  were  ignorant  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
English :  Douglas,  the  famous  knight  of  Liddes- 
dale,  who  had  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  Ferry 
Hill,  was  intercepted  on  his  retuin  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Sunderland  Bridge.  He  cut  his  way 
through  them,  but  lost  500  of  his  best  men. 
David,  though  taken  by  surprise,  immediately 
formed  his  troops,  and  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Nevil's  Cross.  The  English  counted 
among  their  forces  3000  archers,  and  these  men 
as  usual  decided  the  affair.  David,  after  being 
twice  wounded,  was  forcibly  made  prisoner  by 
one  Copland,  a  gentleman  of  Northumberland. 
Three  earls  and  forty-nine  barons  and  knights 
shared  the  fate  of  the  king.     The  Earl  of  Mon- 


teith,  who  had  accepted  office  under  Edward,  and 
the  Earl  of  Fife^  who  had  done  homage  to  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  were  condemned  as  traitors  without 
any  form  of  trial,  by  the  king  in  council  at  Calais. 
Monteith  was  executed,  but  Fife  was  reprieved 
on  account  of  his  relationship,  his  mother  hav- 
ing been  niece  to  Edward  I.  King  David  was 
soon  carried  to  Loudon  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower.' 

In  the  meantime  Edward's  ally,  the  Countess 
of  Montfort,  continued  to  defend  the  inheritance 
of  her  infant  son,  being  well  supported  by  an 
English  force  of  1000  men-at-arms  and  8000  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1347,  while 
her  bitter  enemy,  Charles  de  Blois,  was  lying 
before  Roche-Derrien,  which  he  was  besieging 
with  15,000  men,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  English.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
battle,  Sir  Thomas  was  twice  taken  prisoner,  and 
twice  released  by  his  bi'ave  followers.  A  sortie 
from  the  garrison  finished  this  affair — the  French 
were  thoroughly  beaten  and  dispersed ;  Charles 
de  Blois  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  over  to 
England,  to  add  another  royal  captive  to  those 
already  in  Edward's  power. 

Edwai'd,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Calais.  As  it  was  a  place  of  incredible  sti'ength, 
he  wisely  resolved  not  to  throw  away  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers  in  assaults,  but  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  He  gh-ded  it  on  the  land  side  by  in- 
trenchments,  and  he  built  so  many  wooden 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troops,  that 
his  encampment  looked  like  a  second  town  grow- 
mg  round  the  first ;  the  old  French  writers,  in- 
deed, call  it  La  ViUe  de  Bois.  At  the  same  time 
his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbonr,  and  cut  oft'  all 
communication  by  sea.  John  de  Vienne,  the 
governor  of  Calais,  could  not  mistake  Edward's 
plan,  and,  to  save  his  provisions,  he  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  such  as  are  called,  in  the  merci- 
less language  of  war,  "useless  mouths."  Seven- 
teen hundred  poor  people,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages,  were  turned  out  of  the  town  and  driven 
towards  the  English  lines.  Edward  gave  them 
all  a  good  dinner,  and  then  dismissed  them  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  even  presenting  them 
with  a  little  money  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants.  As  provisions  waxed  low  the  governor 
made  a  fresh  search  for  "useless mouths,"  and 
500  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  thrust  out 
of  the  town :  but  this  time  Edward  was  not 
so  merciful,  and  all  of  them  are  said  to  have 
perished  miserably  between  his  lines  and  the 
town  walls,  as  the  governor  would  not  re-admit 
them.  A  French  fleet,  attempting  to  relieve  the 
place,  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  carried 
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to  England.  After  this  tlie  hopes  of  the  garrison 
began  to  fail  them,  and  they  wrote  to  King 
Philip  that  they  had  eaten  their  horses,  their 
dogs,  and  all  the  unclean  animals  they  could  pro- 
cure, and  that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to 
eat  one  another.  This  letter  was  intercejited  by 
the  English;  but  Philip  knew  the  straits  to 
which  they  wei-e  reduced,  and  resolved  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  save  this  important  place.  The 
"Oriflamme,"  the  sacred  banner 
of  Fi'auce,  which  was  not  to  be 
used  except  against  infidels,  was 
unfurled ;  the  vassals  of  the  crowii 
were  summoned  from  all  parts  ; 
and,  in  the  month  of  July,  Philip 
marched  towards  Calais.  That 
towu,  however,  was  onlyapproach- 
able  by  two  roads — the  one  along 
the  sea-shore,  the  other  over  bogs 
and  marshes;  and  Edward  guard- 
ed both — the  one  with  his  shijjs 
and  boats,  which  wei-e  crowded 
with  archers ;  the  other  by  means 
of  towers,  fortified  bridges,  and  a 
great  force  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  as 
well  as  Sir  Walter  ]\Ianny,  had 
come  from  Gascony  for  this  great 
enterprise.  Philip  was  not  bold 
enough  to  attemjjt  either  passage ; 
and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
negotiation,  and  an  idle  challenge, 
he  withdrew  his  army  and  left 
Calais  to  its  fate.  When  the 
faithful  garrison  had  witnessed 
his  departure,  they  hung  out  the 
Hag  of  England,  and  asked  to 
capitulate.  Edward,  enraged  at 
their  obstinate  resistance,  refused 
them  any  terms,  saying  that  he 
would  have  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. Sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
many  barons  who  were  then  pre- 
sent, pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
men  of  Calais.  "I  will  not  be 
alone  against  you  all,"  said  the 
king.  "  Sir  Walter,  you  will  tell 
the  cajjtain  that  six  of  the  nota- 
ble burgesses  must  come  forth  naked  in  their 
shirts,  bare-legged,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in 
their  hands.  On  these  I  will  do  my  will,  and 
the  rest  I  will  take  to  my  mercy."  When  Sir 
Walter  Manny  rej^orted  this  hard  condition  to 


The  Oriflamue,  borne  by  t]ie  constable 
of  France.' 


'  The  drawing  is  fi-om  a  window  of  tlie  tliirteentli  centirry  in 
Chartres  Cathedral.  The  figm'e  rejiresents  Henri  Sievir  d'Argen- 
ton  et  du  Mez,  marshal  of  France  under  St.  Louis ;  he  died  in 
1265.  In  the  original  he  is  receiving  the  banner  from  the  hands 
of  St.  Denis ;  the  banner  is  supiiosed  to  be  the  oriflamnie. 


John  de  Vienne,  that  governor  went  to  the  mar- 
ket-place and  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung :  the  peoi)le — men,  women,  and  children — 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  when  they  had  heard 
Edward's  message,  they  all  wept  piteously,  and 
were  incapable  of  foi'ming  any  resolution. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  richest  bur- 
gess of  the  town,  who  was  called  Messire  Eustace 
de  St.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said  before  them  all 
—"Gentlemen,  great  and  little, 
it  were  a  great  pity  to  let  these 
people  perish  ;  I  will  be  the  first 
to  offer  up  my  life  to  save  theirs." 
After  him  another  notable  bur- 
gess, a  very  honest  man,  and  of 
great  business,  rose  and  said  that 
he  would  accompany  his  compeer 
Messire  Eustace  ;  and  this  one 
was  named  Messire  Jehand' Aire. 
After  him  rose  up  Jaques  de 
Wisaut,  who  was  very  rich  in 
goods  and  lands,  and  said  that 
he  would  accompany  his  two 
cousins,  as  did  Peter  Wisant  his 
brother:  then  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  offered  themselves,  which 
completed  the  number  the  king 
demanded.  The  governor,  John 
de  Vienne,  mounted  a  small  hack- 
ney, for  his  wounds  prevented 
him  from  walking,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  gate.  The  English 
bai'iiers  were  opened,  and  the 
six  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  Edward,  before  whom  they 
prostrated  themselves,  and  pre- 
senting the  keys,  begged  for 
mercy.  All  the  barons,  knights, 
and  others  who  were  there  pre- 
sent, shed  tears  of  pity,  but  the 
king  eyed  them  very  spitefully, 
for  much  did  he  hate  the  peoijle 
of  Calais ;  and  then  he  commanded 
that  their  heads  should  be  struck 
off.  Every  Englishman  entreated 
him  to  be  more  merciful,  but  he 
would  not  hear  them.  Then  Sir 
Walter  Manny  said,  "Ha!  gentle 
sire,  let  me  beseech  you  to  re- 
strain your  wrath !  You  are  renowned  for  noble- 
ness of  aoul — do  not  tarnish  your  reputation  by 
such  an  act  as  this.  These  worthy  men  have,  of 
their  own  free  will,  nobly  put  themselves  at  your 
mercy,  in  order  to  save  their  fellow-citizens." 
Upon  this  the  king  made  a  grimace,  and  said, 
"  Let  the  headsman  be  summoned."  But  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  had  joined  her  husband 
after  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  and  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
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with  teaiN.  said,  "All !  geutlesire!  since  I  have 
crossed  the  sea  witli  gi-eat  danger,  I  have  never 
asked  you  anything:  now  I  htunl)ly  pray,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Mary  and  your  love 
of  me,  that  yon  will  have  mercy  on 
these  six  men."  The  king  looked 
at  her,  and  was  silent  awhile :  then 
he  said,  "Dame,  I  wish  you  had 
been  somewhere  else  ;  but  I  cannot 
refuse  you — I  put  them  at  your  dis- 
posal." Philippa  caused  the  halters 
to  be  taken  from  their  necks,  gave 
them  proper  clothes  and  a  good 
dinner,  and  then  dismissed  them 
with  a  present  of  six  nobles  each.' 

On  the  following  day,  August  4, 
1347,  the  king  and  (]ueen  rode 
towards  the  to^\ni,  which  they  en- 
tered to  the  sound  of  trumpets^ 
diiims,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  in- 
struments. They  remained  there 
until  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  wa.s  called  ]\Iargaret 
of  Calais ;  and  after  that  they  re- 
turned to  England,  Edward  having 
agreed  to  a  truce  with  Philip. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1348,  he 
asked  the  advice  of  his  parliament 
touching  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France.  Tlie  commons,  sus- 
pecting that  this  was  but  a  prelude 
to  the  demand  of  a  subsidy,  declined 
giving  any  answer.  When  the  par- 
liament met  again,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  king  told  them  that  the 
French  were  making  mighty  pre- 
paration to  invade  England,  and 
he  demanded  an  aid  on  that  ac- 
count. In  real  truth  there  was  no 
danger  whatever ;  but,  after  bitter 
complaints  of  taxation,  and  consequent  poverty, 
three-fifteenths  were  voted  to  be  levied  in  three 
years.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he 
commanded  in  anaval  battle  again.st  the  Spaniards 


'  FroissaH. 

*  On  the  table,  iu  a  rich  tabeiuacle  of  copper,  lies  the  queen's 
figm-e  in  marble,  habited  in  a  stiff  boddice  laced  in  front,  a  ijetti- 
coat,  and  overall  a  mantle  falling  back;  her  sleeves  buttoned  on 
to  the  wrist,  and  reaching  to  her  hands  like  mittens ;  a  cordon 
in  tri.angle  on  her  breast,  supi»i-ted  by  her  left  hand ;  her  face 
full  and  chin  double ;  her  head-dress  reticulated  and  stiff,  pro- 
jecting forward,  bound  by  a  fillet  in  front;  her  neck  baie  below 
the  shoulders,  her  riglit  hand  on  her  waist,  her  head  on  a 
cushion,  two  lions  at  her  feet.  On  the  ledge  of  the  tomb  is  in- 
scribed:— 

REGIKA  •  PUILlrPA  CONJUNX  KDWARDl  JACET  HIC 
RF.GINA  •  PHILIPPA,  DI3CE  VIVERE 

■^  "The  victories  which  had  conferred  so  much  honour  on  Ed- 
ward, had  been  purchased,  it  was  said,  with  the  blood  of  50,000 
Englishmen  ;  but  the  memory  of  this  loss  was  almost  obliterated 
by  the  calamity  which  shortly  after  visited  the  island— a  pesti- 
lence a.1  general  and  destructive  as  any  recorded  in  history. 


belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  who 
had  given  him  many  causes  of  discontent  by  join- 
ing the  Froncli  and  by  plundering  his  trading 
vessels.  Tlio  l)attle  was  fought  within  sight  of 
thchills  boiiind  Wincholsoa,  whence 
tlie  queen's  servants  watched  it  with 
an  anxious  eye,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  completely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  fourteen  ships.  About  this 
time  Philip  of  France  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  now  John  I.  This 
new  king  gladly  consented  to  pro- 
long the  truce,  wliich,  however,  Avas 
liut  indifferently  observed,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  frequently  fighting 
at  sea,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  south 
of  France. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  the  petty 
carnage  of  men,  who,  doing  their 
most,  could  only  sacrifice  a  few 
thousand  lives  at  a  time,  and  on 
a  given  spot,  the  plague  now  in- 
vaded Europe,  destroying  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  dejwjiulat- 
ing  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  From 
the  heart  of  China  this  pestilence, 
sweeping  acToss  the  desert  of  Cobi 
and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  found  its 
way  through  the  Levant,  Egypt, 
Gi'eece,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  at  last  embraced  the  western 
coast  of  England,  whence  it  soon 
spread  all  over  the  land.  It  ap- 
peared iu  London  in  November, 
1348,  and  there  committed  the  most 
frightful  ravages.' 

It  was  after  his  return  from 
Calais  that  Edward  institvited  an 
order  of  knighthood  which  has  survived  all  his 
other  achievements,  as  well  as  produced  better 
fruits  than  his  victories  on  the  fields  of  France. 
This  was  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  wdiich   he 

We  first  discover  it  in  the  empire  of  Cathai ;  thence  we  may 
trace  its  progiess  through  different  provmces  of  Asia  to  tlie 
Delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  a  south  wind  ti-ansported  it 
into  Greece  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  from  winch  it  swept  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  depopulated  Italy,  and  crossed  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  into  France.  A  succession  of  earthquakes, 
wliicli  shook  tlie  Continent  of  Europe  from  Calabria  to  tlie 
north  of  Poland,  ushered  in  tlie  fatal  year  1348 ;  and  though 
England  escaped  this  calamity,  it  wa.s  deluged  from  the  month 
of  June  to  December  with  almost  incessant  toiTents  of  rain.  In 
the  first  week  of  August  tlie  plague  made  its  aiipearauce  in 
Dorsetshire  ;  in  November  it  reached  London,  and  thence  gra- 
dually proceeded  to  the  north  of  the  island.  Of  its  victims 
many  expired  in  the  course  of  six  hom-s,  and  few  lingered  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  From  man  the  exterminating  malady 
spread  itself  to  the  bnite  creation :  tlie  carcasses  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  oxen  lay  scattered  on  the  fields ;  they  were  untouched  by 
birds  of  prey ;  and  their  putrefaction  aided  the  malignity  of  the 


Effigy  of  Queen  Philippa.- — From 
her  tomb,  Westmiaster  Abbey. 
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establislied  iu  1350.'  The  cause  of  this  august 
institution  has  been  attributed  to  such  a  frivol- 
ous accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  k\dy's  garter 
in  a  ball-room ;  but  a  higher  source  has  been 
sought  for  it  than  the  popular  legend,  by  learned 
inquirers  into  English  historical  antiquarianisni. 
According  to  some,  it  originated  in  the  word 
"garter"  having  been  given  by  the  king  as  the 
pass-word  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  tlie  battle 
of  Crecy ;  while  others  allege  that  it  was  because, 
on  this  occasion,  he  ordered  his  garter  to  be 
raised  on  the  ]5oint  of  a  lance  as  the  signal  for 
onset.  Others,  going  farther  back,  assert  that 
the  institution  originated  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  who  gave  to  his  chief  officers  cer- 
tain leather  straps,  to  be  bound  round  the  left 
leg,  in  the  storming  of  Acre,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  soldiers  of  the  crusade,  and  that 
Edward  III.  merely  revived  an  order  which  had 
fallen  into  utter  decay.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
distinctions  bestowed  by  such  a  chivah'ous  so- 
vereign as  the  Lion-hearted  could  thus  easily 
have  drojoped  out  of  remembrance ;  and  there- 
fore Edward  must  be  considered  as  its  real  foun- 
der, let  the  cause  that  prompted  him  be  what  it 
might.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  give  due 
grandeur  and  importance  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  fairest  and  most  highly-honoured  of  all  the 
chivalrous  institutions.  "  The  king,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  "founded  a  cha])el  at  Windsor  iu  honour 
of  St.  George,  and  established  canons  there  to 
serve  God,  with  a  handsome  endowment.  He 
then  issued  his  proclamation  for  this  feast  by 
his  heralds,  whom  he  sent  to  France,  Scotland, 
Burgundy,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  offered  to  all  knights 
and  squires  that  might  come  to  this  ceremony, 
passports  to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it  was 
over."  At  this  splendid  assembly  of  Windsor, 
which  comprised  the  noblest  of  these  several 
countries,  the  king  and  the  elected  knights  "  were 
clothed  in  gowns  of  russet,  powdered  with 
garters  blue,  wearing  the  like  garters  also  on 
their  right  legs,  and  mantles  of  blue  with  scut- 
cheons of  St.  George.-  It  was  intended  that  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  should  consist  of  forty,  but 
at  this  first  installation  only  twenty-six  were 
elected;  and   among  their   names,  which  have 


been  carefully  preserved,  may  be  discovered  those 
of  the  principal  cham]uons  in  the  subsequent 
French  and  Scottish  wars,  and  who  founded  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  England. 
But  pre-eminent  over  them  all,  and  highest  in 
the  list,  was  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Piince, 
late  the  hero  of  Crecy,  and  soon  after  to  be  the 
victor  of  Poictiers,  who  was  the  first  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  In  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  princes, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  extending  from  that 
period  to  the  present  day,  whose  motto  has  been 
"  HoNi  soiT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE,"  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhajxs  imi)ossible,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  to  find  a  nobler  and  worthier 
character. 

In  part  probably  from  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
Scots,  who  maintained  their  independence  in 
sytite  of  the  captivity  of  their  king,  Edward  seve- 
ral times  made  otfers  of  peace  to  John  of  France, 
on  condition  of  renouncing  his  pretensions  to 
the  French  crown  in  exchange  for  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the  other 
lands  which  liad  been  held  as  fiefs  by  the  former 
Kings  of  England.  The  pride  of  the  French 
court,  however,  revolted  at  this  notion;  and  after 
the  king  had  committed  his  honour,  and  pro- 
mised, at  the  congress  of  Guisnes,  to  accede  to 
Edward's  proposition,  they  drove  him  into  a  most 
unfortunate  war.' 

In  1355,  Prince  Edward  prosecuted  a  succes.sful 
campaign  in  the  south  of  France.  A  simultane- 
ous movement,  made  by  his  father  in  the  north 
of  France,  proved  a  failure;  for  King  John  would 
not  fight,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  turn  back 
upon  Calais  through  want  of  provisions;  and 
there  he  was  amused  by  a  sort  of  challenge  to  a 
general  battle,  to  take  place  some  day  or  other, 
till  the  Scots  retook  their  town  of  Berwick,  and 
rushed  across  the  Borders  in  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  honour  they  had  lost  at  Nevil's  Cross.  At 
the  news  Edward  hurried  to  meet  his  parliament, 
and  obtain  supplies  for  this  fresh  difficulty. 

It  was  the  middla  of  January,  1356,  before 
Edward  could  apj^ear  at  Berwick;  but,  at  his 
approach,  as  the  Scots  had  only  got  jiossession  of 
the  town,  and  not  of  the  castle,  thej^  withdrew. 
Edward  was  now  fully  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interruptions  which  the  Scottish  wars  had  so 


disorder.  The  labours  of  husbandry  were  neglected ;  no  coui-ts 
of  justice  were  oi)ened ;  the  parliament  was  repeatedly  prorogued 
by  iDroclamation ;  and  men,  intent  only  on  tlieir  own  safety, 
fled  fi'om  the  care  of  the  infected,  and  slighted  every  call  of 
honour,  duty,  and  humanity.  When  historians  tell  us  that  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  human  race  perished,  we  may  suspect 
them  of  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
mortality  from  the  fact  that  all  the  cemeteries  of  London  were 
soon  filled ;  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a  public 
burial  place,  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the  Charter-house 
now  stanJs  ;  and  that  the  bodies  dei)osited  in  it  during  several 
weeks  amomited  to  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred.  It  was 
observed  that  though  the  malady  assaUed  the  English  iu  Ireland, 


it  spared  the  natives.  The  Scots  too  escaped  for  several  months; 
and  the  circumstance  afforded  them  a  subject  of  triimiph  over 
their  enemies,  and  introduced  among  them  a  iiopidar  oath,  '  By 
the  foule  dethe  of  the  English.'  They  had  even  assembled  an 
aiTay  to  invade  the  neigliboui-ing  counties,  when  the  contagion 
insinuated  itself  into  their  camp  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk  ;  5000 
men  died  before  they  disbanded  tlieir  forces ;  and  the  fugitives 
carried  with  them  the  infection  into  the  most  distant  recesses 
of  Scotland." — Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  7S. 

1  This  date  is  according  to  Stow.  Fx-oissart,  who  was  somewhat 
careless  in  mattere  of  chronology,  makes  its  firet  celebration  at 
Windsor  six  years  earlier. 

•  Stow,  "  Bymer:  Mezeray. 
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fifquently  oll'ered  to  his  wars  in  FraucL'.  His 
unuy  was  immense,  and  composed  in  great  part 
of  tried  soldiers.  As  if  nations  were  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  and  made  over  by  sheets  of  parchment, 
he  purchased,  at  Eoxbin-gh,  on  the  2()th  of  Janu- 
;uy,  all  Edward  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scottish 
tkrone  for  5000  marks,  and  a  yearly  annuit}'  of 
£2000 — a  vast  de;d  more  than  they  were  worth. 
With  these  title-deeds  in  his  chest,  the  King  of 
England  marched  through  the  Lothians,  burned 
Haddington  and  Edinburgh  and  wasted  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  here  again  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  by  want  of  provisions.  The 
Scots,  who  could  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  har- 
assed his  retiring  forces,  and  iullicted  a  dread- 
ful vengeance  on  the  rear,  and  on  all  stragglers, 
for  the  horrible  devastations  they  had  committed. 
From  this  time  Edward  Baliol  drops  out  of  no- 
tice, and  he  died  a  childless  and  a  childish  old 
man  in  the  yeai'  13G3. 

Edward  neither  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland, 
nor  reinforced  his  son  in  France;  for  the  Black 
Prince,"  as  late  as  July  in  the  following  year, 
took  the  field  with  only  12,000  or  14,000  men, 
few  of  whom  were  English,  excei)t  a  body  of 
archers.  The  prince,  however,  took  a  good  many 
towns  and  penetrated  into  Berri,  in  the  very  heart 
of  France.  The  King  of  France,  crossing  the 
Loii'e  at  Blois,  made  for  the  city  of  Poictiers. 
Prince  Edward,  ignorant  of  John's  march,  tiu'ned 
to  the  south-west,  and  marched  also  for  the  same 
city.  On  the  17th  of  September  the  English  van 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  great 
French  army  at  a  village  within  two  short  leagues 
of  Poictiers;  and  Prince  Edward's  scouts  soon 
after  discovered  that  the  whole  country  swarmed 
with  the  enemy,  and  that  his  retreat  towards 
Gascony  was  cut  off.  "God  help  us!"  said  the 
Black  Prince;  "we  must  now  consider  how  we 
can  best  fight  them."  On  the  following  morning, 
(Sunday,  the  18th  of  September),  John  drew  out 
his  host  in  order  of  battle:  he  had,  it  is  said, 
60,000  horse,  besides  foot;  while  the  whole  force 
of  the  Black  Prince,  horse  and  foot,  did  not  now 
exceed  10,000  men.  But  Edward  had  chosen  a 
most  admii'able  position,  and  the  issue  of  this 
battle,  indeed,  depended  on  his  "militaiy  eye" 
and  on  "  the  sinewy  arms  of  the  English  bow- 
men."^ "When  the  battle  was  about  joining, 
a  legate  of  the  pope,  the  Cardinal  Talleyrand, 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  implored  the  French 


'  It  appears  to  be  now  that  the  younger  T)<3ward  was  first 
called  the  "Black  Prince,"  from  the  colour  of  his  armour, 
which,  says  the  Pere  d'Orleans,  "gaye  eclat  to  the  fairness  of 
his  complexion,  and  a  relief  to  his  bonne  mine." 

2  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

^  The  portrait  was  probably  made  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
oi  Poictiers,  when  the  prince  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
he  is  accordingly  represented  as  a  beardless  youth,  bearing 
strong  traits  ol  resemblance  to  his  father.    His  helmet,  sur- 


king  to  avoid  the  carnage  which  nm.st  inevitably 
ensue.  John  reluctantly  consented  to  let  the 
cardinal-legate  go  to  the  English  canij),  and  re- 
present to  the  English  jjrince  the  great  danger 
in  which  he  stood.  "  Save  my  honour,"  said  the 
Black  I'rince,  "  and  the  honour  of  my  army,  and 


Edward  the  Black  Prince.'— From  a  portrait  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  Westminster. 

I  will  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms."  The  car- 
dinal answered,  "  Fair  son,  you  say  well."  If 
this  prince  of  the  church  failed,  it  was  no  fault 
of  his;  for  all  that  Sunday  he  rode  from  one  army 
to  the  other,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  a  truce.  The  prince  offered  to  restore 
all  the  towTis  and  castles  which  he  had  taken  in 
this  expedition,  to  give  up  all  his  prisoners  with- 
out ransom,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  for 
the  next  seven  years,  bear  arms  against  the  King 
of  France.  But  John,  too  confident  in  his  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  would  not  agree  to  these  terms, 
and,  in  the  end,  he  sent,  as  his  ultimatum,  that 
the  prince  and  100  of  his  best  knights  must 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  as  the  ])rice  of 
a  safe  retreat.  All  Sunday  was  spent  in  these 
negotiations.  The  prince's  little  army  were  but 
badly  off  for  provisions  and  forage;  but,  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  dug  some  ditches  and  threw  up 


rounded  by  a  coronet,  resembles  that  on  the  effigy  at  Canter- 
biuy,  in  other  respects  his  ai-mour  varies  but  little  from  that 
of  King  Edward.  The  title  of  Black  Prince  leads  us  to  as.so- 
ciate  his  likeness  with  a  dark  suit  of  plate  and  mail,  although 
in  our  painting  he  is  not  so  distinguished;  but  he  jierhajis 
did  not  introduce  this  peculiarity  in  the  armour  which  he 
wore  on  pompous  occasions,  and  in  which  he  is  no  doubt 
here  represented. — Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  MiddU 
Jgis. 
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some  banks  round  tlieir  strong  position,  wliich 
could  only  be  apiDroaclied  by  one  naiTow  lane. 
They  also  arranged  their  baggage  waggons  so 
as  to  form  a  rampart  or  bai-ricade,  as  had  been 
done  at  Crecy.  On  the  following  morning,  Mon- 
day, September  19,  the  trumpets  sounded  at  ear- 
liest da"\\Ti,  and  the  French  again  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  Soon  a  mass  of  French  cavalry  charged 
along  the  lane  to  force  Edward's  positionj  but 
such  a  flight  of  arrows  came  fi-om  the  hedges 
that  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  pause,  and  at 
last  compelled  to  turn  and  flee,  leaving  the  lane 
choked  up  with  their  dead  aud  wounded,  and 
their  fallen  horses.  Of  the  two  marshals  of  Fi'ance 
who  led  this  attack,  Arnold  d'Andreghen  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Claremont,  the 
other,  was  killed  by  the  stout  bowmen  of  Eng- 
land. After  this  success,  Edward  became  the 
assailant.  Six  hundred  English  bowmen  making 
a  circuit,  suddenly  showed  tlieir  green  jackets 
and  white  bows  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  John's 
second  division.  "To  say  the  truth,"  writes 
Froissart, "  these  English  archers  were  of  infinite 
service  to  their  army,  for  they  shot  so  thickly 
and  so  well  that  the  French  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  themselves."  The  second  division 
scarcely  waited  to  feel  the  points  of  their  arrows. 
Eight  hundred  lances  were  detached  to  escort 
the  French  princes  from  this  scene  of  danger,  and 
])resently  after  the  whole  division  dispersed  in 
shameful  disorder.  At  this  sight  the  knights 
and  men-at-arms  under  the  Black  Prince,  who 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  but  looked  on,  mounted 
their  horses.  As  soon  as  they  were  mounted, 
Sir  John  Chandos  said  to  the  prince,  "Sire,  ride 
forward,  the  day  is  yours!  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  our  adversary,  the  King  of  France. 
Well  I  know  that  his  valiancy  will  not  permit 
him  to  flee,  and  he  shall  remain  with  us,  please 
God  and  St.  George!"  Then  the  prince  said  to 
his  standard-bearer,  "Advance  banners,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  George !"  They  went  through 
the  lane,  charged  across  the  open  moor  where 
the  French  had  formed  their  battalia,  and  the 
shock  was  dreadful.  The  constable  of  France 
stood  firm  with  many  squadrons  of  horse,  his 
knights  and  squires  shouting,  "Mountjoy,  St. 
Denis!"  but  man  and  horse  went  to  the  ground, 
and  the  duke  was  slain,  with  most  of  his  knights. 
The  Black  Prince  then  charged  a  body  of  Ger- 
man cavalry,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight.  A 
strong  body  of  reserve,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fled  without  striking  a  blow. 
But  Chandos  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  personal 
bravery  of  John;  that  king  led  up  a  division  on 
foot,  and  fought  desperately  with  a  battle-axe; 
and  when  nearly  all  had  forsaken  him,  his  young- 
est son  Philip,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  fought  by  his 
side.  John  received  two  wounds  in  the  face,  and 
Vol.  I. 


was  beaten  to  the  ground;  but  he  rose  and  still 
strove  to  defend  himself,  while  the  English  and 
Gascons  pressed  upon  him,  crying,  "  Surrender, 
or  you  are  a  dead  man ! "  They  would  have  killed 
him,  but  a  young  knight  from  St.  Omer,  named 
Sir  Denis,  burst  through  the  crowd  and  said  to 
the  king  in  good  French,  "Sire,  surrender!" 
The  king  said,  "To  whom  shall  I  surrender? 
Where  is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales?" 
"He  is  not  here,"  replied  Sir  Denis;  "but  sur- 
render to  me  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  him." 
"But  who  are  you?"  said  the  king.  "Denis  de 
Morbecque,"  he  answered,  "a  knight  of  Artois; 
but  I  serve  the  King  of  England  because  I  can- 
not belong  to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I  had 
there."'     King  John  then  gave  him  his  riffht- 


JoHN,  King  of  France. — From  a  ii.tm 
Eojal,  Paris. 
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hand  glove,  and  said,  "I  surrender  to  you." 
There  was  much  crowding  and  struggling  round 
about  the  king,  for  every  one  was  eager  to  say — 
"I  took  him."  At  last  John  was  removed  out 
of  a  situation  of  great  danger  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Lord  Cobham,  Avho  saluted 
him  with  profound  resjoect,  and  conducted  him, 
with  his  youngest  son  Philip,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.2 

Edward  received  his  illustrious  captive  with 
the  greatest  modesty  and  respect,  treating  him 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  most  perfect  chi- 
valry. He  invited  him  to  supper,  waited  on  him 
at  table  as  his  superior  in  age  and  dignity, 
soothed  his  grief,  and  praised  his  valour.  The 
day  after  this  victory,  Edward  continued  his 
march.  He  passed  through  Poictou  and  Sain- 
tonge  without  meeting  with  any  resistance;  for 

1  Sir  Denis,  it  appears,  had  been  baniishod  from  France  for 
killing  a  inau  in  an  affray.  2  Fnismrt. 
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the  French  nowhere  rallied  to  rescue  their  king, 
and,  coming  to  Blaye,  he  crossed  the  Garonne^ 
and  presently  came  to  the  good  city  of  Bordeaux, 
lie  then  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years  with 
the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  in  the  spring  he  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  King  John  and  Prince 
Philip  with  him.  Their  tntrance  into  London 
(24th  Ajiril,  1307)  was  magnificentj  and  John 
liimself  was  treated  not  as  the  prisoner,  but  the 
hero  of  the  triumph. 

Edwai'd  soon  showed  an  inclination  to  renounce 
his  French  scheme,  and  to  follow  uji  the  Scottish 
project  by  other  means  than  those  of  conquest. 
As  early  as  the  year  1351  he  had  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Scots  for  the  liberation  of  their  king, 
but  the  ransom  he  then  fixed  was  extravagantly 
high;  in  1354  these  negotiations  were  i-enewed, 
and  the   Scots   consented  to  pay  90,000  marks 
in  nine  years;  but  their  allies,  the  French,  in- 
duced them  to  depart  from  this  agi-eement,  and, 
leaving  their  king  a  prisoner,  they  prepared  to 
invade  England.     Edward's  victory  over  their 
allies  at  Poictiers  made  the  Scots  willing  to  treat 
again,  and  the  English  king,  in  spite  of  those 
successes,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  renew  a  war 
in  the  north.     On  the  3d  of  October,  1357,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  the  Scots  agreeing  to  pay 
one  hundred  thousand  marks  in  ten  years,  and  to 
give  hostages  as  security  for  such  payments ;  and 
in  the  mouth  of  November,  David,  after  a  cap- 
tivity of  eleven  years,  recovered  his  liberty  and 
returned  to  Scotland.'     It  was  soon  made  to  ap- 
pear that  his  long  residence  in  England  and  inti- 
mate associcxtion  Avith  Edward  had  produced  their 
effect  on  his  weak  mind,  and  that  Edward,  in 
discontinuing  the  struggle  by  arms,  had  not  re- 
nounced his  ambitious  hopes.     In  1362,  David's 
wife  died  childless,  and,  in  a  j^ai'liament  held  at 
Scone  in  the  following  year,  David  coolly  pro- 
posed that  they  should  choose  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Edwai-d's  third  son,  to  fill  the  thi'one 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  issue.     At  this 
time  the  next  heir  was  the  Stewai't  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David's  eldest  sister.     David  hated  his 
nephew,  and  this  feeling  may  have  had  a  great 
share  in  influencing  him  to  make  this  strange 
proposal.     But  the  parliament  of  Scotland  re- 
jected the  project  with  indignation.     The  death 
of  Edward  Baliol  without  children,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  this  conference,  made  David 
less  careful  in  his  proceedings :  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  agi-eed,  in  a  secret  ai-rangement  with 
Edward,  that,  in  default  of  the  King  of  Scots 
and  his  issue  male,  the  King  of  England  for  the 
time  being  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land.    The  King  of  England  took  advantage  of 
the  debt  owing  to  him  for  David's  ransom,  to 


•  Rymer:  HaiUi. 


trouble  and  insult  the  Scots  on  many  occasions, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  agents  added  to  the  un- 
happiness  of  that  people ;  but  when  Edward  was 
engaged  abroad,  the  Scots  breathed  more  freely. 
King  David  died  in  February,  1371,  and  his  pro- 
ject died  with  him:  his  nephew,  the  Stewai't  of 
Scotland,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion, taking  the  title  of  Robert  II.;  and  though 
Edwai'd  at  one  moment  seemed  inclined  to  un- 
dertake another  Scottish  war,  old  age,  the  loss  of 
his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  other  misfortunes, 
prevented  his  so  doing.     Of  all  his  conquests  in 
Scotland,  none  were  permanent  except  that  of 
the  town  of  Berwick.  The  house  of  Stewart  held 
the  independent  crown  of  Scotland  for  two  hun- 
dred and  thirt3--two  years,  and  then  James  VI. 
succeeded  by  iidieritance  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, thus  laying  a  better  foundation   for   the 
happy  union  between  the  two  countries  than  could 
ever  have  been  effected  by  conquest.     Edward's 
proceedings  with  his  other  kingly  captive  may 
be  briefly  related.     Two  legates  of  the  pope  fol- 
lowed John  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  London, 
where  they  laboured  to  promote  an   amicable 
arrangement  between  England  and  France.    Ed- 
ward readily  consented  to  waive  his  absurd  claim 
to  the  French  crown,  and  to  liberate  John,  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  enormous  ransom,  and 
the  restoration  of  Normandy,  of  the  heritage  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  of  all  the  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry  II.,  to  be  held  in 
separate  sovereignty  without  any  feudal  depen- 
dence on  the  French  King.^     John  hesitated  and 
tried  to  gain  time,  but  time  only  increased  the 
wa-etchedness  and  -weakness   of    his  kingdom, 
which   fell   into   a   frightful  state  of   anarchy. 
Paris,  and  neai-ly  all  the  provinces  of  France, 
were  converted  into  human  shambles  by  factions 
and  insurrections.     The  peasants,  or  serfs,  rose 
against  their  lords,  plundered  and  burned  their 
castles,  and  massacred  the  nobles — men,  women, 
and  children — wherever  they  could  find  them. 
This  horrible  Jacquerie,^  which  was  but  faintly 
imitated  in  England  during  the  next  reign  (by 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw),  lasted  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  years  1357  and  1358,  and  w^as  not 
suppressed  without  slaughter  equally  atrocious 
on  the  part  of  the  government.     This  dreadful 
state  of  things  conquered  the  pride  of  John,  and 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  as  dictated  by  Ed- 
ward; but  the  French  nation,  divided  as  it  was, 
unanimously  rejected  it.     Edward,  enraged  at 
what  he  termed  the  bad  faith   of   the  enemy, 
passed  over  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1359, 
wdth  an  army  more  numerous  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed  on  the  Continent.    From 

2  Rymer. 

3  So  called  from  Jacques  Bon-homme,  or  James  Goodman,  a 
name  applied  in  deilsion  to  the  French  peasantiy. 
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liis  convenient  landing-place  at  Calais,  he  poured 
his  irresistible  forces  through  Artois  and  Picardy, 
and  laid  siege  to  Eheims,  with  the  intention,  it 
is  said,  of  being  crowned  King  of  France  in  that 
city.  But  the  winter  season  and  the  strength  of 
the  place  baffled  his  efforts:  after  losing  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  fell  upon 
Burgundy.  The  duke  was  forced  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  marks,  and  to  engage  to  remain  neutral. 
From  Burgundy  Edward  marched  upon  Paris, 
and,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1360,  the  English 
encamped  in  front  of  that  capital.  He,  however, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  Paris  :  the 
dauphin  wisely  declined  a  challenge  to  come 
out  and  fight;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a  want 
of  provisions  compelled  Edward  to  lead  his  army 
towards  Brittany.  His  route  was  soon  covered 
by  men  and  horses,  who  died  from  want  or 
dropped  from  the  severe  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone in  this  winter  campaign.  Edward's  heart 
was  touched ;  but  it  was  a  terrific  tempest  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  which 
he  encountered  near  Chartres,  and  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  day  of  judgment,  tliat  com- 
pletely subdued  his  resolution,  and  inclined  him 
to  an  amicable  treaty.' 

An  armistice  was  arranged,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1360,  the  great  peace  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  "  The  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland  and  of  Aquitaine,"  as  Edward 
was  now  content  to  style  himself,  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  claim 
to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  and  some  other 
territories  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors: 
he  restored  all  the  conquests  made  by  himself 
and  his  son,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and 
Guisnes,  and  reserved  to  himself  Guienne  and 
Poictou,  with  their  dependencies,  Saintonge,  Ange- 
nois,  the  Limousin,  Perigord,  Thouars,  and  other 
districts  in  the  south,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  the  north-west,  the  inheritance  of  his 
mother.  The  Dau]:)hin  of  France^  agreed  that 
Edward  and  his  heirs  for  ever  should  have  full 
and  free  sovereignty  of  the  countries  ceded  by 
this  treaty;  that  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold  should 
be  paid  in  six  years  as  John's  ransom,  and  that 
sixteen  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Poictiers,  twenty- 
five  French  barons,  and  forty -two  burghers  chosen 
in  the  richest  cities  of  France,  should  be  con- 
stituted hostages  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  articles.  In  July,  John  was  sent  over  to 
Calais.  Three  months  were  spent  in  explana- 
tions and  attempts  at  mutual  deception,  and  then 
this  ti^eaty  was  ratified  at  Calais  on  the  vague 


•  Froissart:  Kni/r/hton;  Rymer. 

2  Jolrn,  as  a  prisoner,  was  at  first  no  party  to  the  compact, 
but  -when  lie  went  to  Calais,  on  parole,  he  was  considered  as  a 
free  agent. 

3  That  is,  the  15th  of  Augnst  or  the  30th  of  November,  1301 


condition  that  the  really  important  clauses  should 
remain  in  suspense  and  not  be  executed  till  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  or  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  the  following  year.'  On  the  24tli  of  October, 
1360,  there  was  a  solemn  interchange  of  oaths  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais.  On  the 
following  day.  King  John  was  set  at  liberty. 

Jolm,  with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  was  sensi- 
tive on  the  point  of  honour,  and  a  scrupuloiis 
observer  of  his  word;  but  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  his  country,  and  the  decided  and  vio- 
lent opposition  of  his  sons  and  great  nobles,  pre- 
vented his  fulfilling  any  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  not  so  written  in  the  ann;ds 
of  France,  but  it  appears  to  us  pretty  evident, 
that  the  uncomfortable  life  he  led  in  his  own 
dominions  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  fol- 
lowed. The  Duke  of  Anjou  dishonourably  broke 
his  parole,  and,  fleeing  from  Calais,  where  he  was 
living  as  one  of  the  hostages,  repaired  to  Paris. 
His  father  the  king  was  much  aflected  by  this 
breach  of  honour,  and  he  felt  that  part  of  his 
own  conduct  since  his  return  i-equired  ex2:>laua- 
tion.  It  is  said  that  he  also  hoped  to  obtain 
some  modification  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and 
to  speak  with  Edward  about  a  new  crusade. 
The  French  courtiers  laughed  at  his  scruples, 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  he  went  over  to  Lon- 
don, where  Edward  received  him  with  every 
token  of  affection.  It  was  then  said,  in  France, 
that  it  was  his  violent  love  for  an  English  lady, 
and  not  his  honour,  that  induced  him  to  put  him- 
self again  in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  John 
quietly  took  up  his  old  quarters  in  the  Savoy ; 
but  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  before  any  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  He 
died  at  London,  in  the  month  of  April,  1364." 

Tlie  dauphin,  now  Charles  V.,  held  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny  in  the  same  state  of  suspense,  and 
comi^lained  bitterly  of  the  ravages  committed 
in  his  dominions  by  the  "  companies  of  adven- 
ture" which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  truth  was,  that  many  of  these  law- 
less bands  had  been  in  the  pay  of  France,  so  that 
Edward  was  not  accountable  for  the  whole  of  the 
mischief.  The  "free  companions,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  were  mercenaries,  vagabonds,  and  ad- 
venturers, from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
who  sold  their  services  to  the  best  payers,  and 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  sovereigns, 
they  associated  together,  and  carried  on  a  war  on 
their  own  account.  They  defeated  a  royal  army 
led  against  them  by  John  de  Bourbon,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  that  action.      They  made 

Charles  tremble  in  Paris,  and  the  pope  at  Avig- 
non.    Edward  engaged  to  clear  the  country  of 

them,  but  Charles  had  no  wish  to  see  another 
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English  army  in  bis  territory.  Events  in  Spain 
aflForded  ojti  ovtunities  of  getting  rid  of  the  ma- 
rauder. 

Pedro  IV.,  called  the  "  Cruel,"  was  then  legi- 
timate King  of  Castile,  but  bis  atrocities  pro- 
voked :m  insurrection.  He  was,  however,  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  insurgents,  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  latter  sove- 
reign was  unable  to  resist  the  arras  of  the  tyrant, 
who  made  war  upon  him;  and  tlien  the  Castilian 
exiles,  among  whom  were  two  illegitimate  half- 
brothers  of  Pedro — Enrique,  Count  of  Trasta- 
raai'a,  and  Tello,  Count  of  Biscay  —  fled  into 
France.  Among  his  many  recent  murdei-s, 
Pedro  the  Cruel  had  poisoned  his  wife,  a  French 
princess.  It  occurred  to  Enrique  of  Trastamara, 
or  probably  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  French 
court,  that  he  might  collect  among  the  veteran 
"comijanies"  such  a  force  as  would  give  him  a 
decided  superiority  over  his  half-brotlier  Pedro. 
The  King  of  France  gave  money;  the  pope  gave 
more;  and  30,000  of  the  adventurers  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  war- 
rior Duguesclin  and  of  Don  Enrique,  and,  march- 
ing across  the  P^rrenees,  drove  the  tyrant  from  his 
throne,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  fighting  a  battle  in  his  defence,  fled 
through  Portugal  to  Coruna,  where  he  embarked 
in  the  first  shiji  he  found,  and  sailed  with  his 
daughters  for  Bordeaux.  The  Black  Prince  was 
residing  at  Bordeaux,  and  regarding  him  as  a 
legitimate  sovei'eign  dispossessed  by  rebels  and 
traitors,  he  gave  the  tyrant  a  most  friendly  re- 
ception. His  father  took  the  same  view;  and  it 
was  soon  determined  to  restore  the  fugitive  king 
by  force  of  arms.  Charles  of  France  at  the  same 
time  took  measures  to  support  Don  Enrique. 
The  Black  Prince  had  been  married  some  time 
to  a  beautiful  widow — his  second  cousin — Joan, 
Countess  of  Kent,'  who  had  been  familiarly  and 
endearingly  called  "the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent;" 
but  the  arrival  of  Pedro's  daughters  was  not 
without  its  effect;  and  the  marriage  of  two  of 
them  to  Edward's  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  which  took  place 
a  few  years  after,  gave  rise  to  the  claim  of  an 
English  prince  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  For  the 
present  the  fair  Spaniards  remained  at  the  gay 
and  splendid  court  of  Bordeaux,  while  their  father 
and  the  Black  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
raised  theu*  banners  of  war.     Amonrf  the  adven- 


turers who  had  taken  service  under  Don  Enrique, 
there  were  several  English  cajitains;  and  such 
was  Prince  Edward's  popularity  among  the  com- 
panions generally,  that  as  soon  as  they  knew 
what  was  prei)aring,  12,000  men  abandoned  their 
new  m.aster,  and  returned  with  all  speed  to  join 
Edward  in  Guienne.  As  Pedro's  promises  were 
most  liberal,  and  the  fame  of  Edward  so  pre- 
valent, they  soon  marched  with  30,000  men.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  master  of  that  pa.ss  of 
the  P^Tenees,  was  bought  over;  and  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  snow-storms,  and  tempests,  the  Black 
Prince  led  his  army  in  safety  through  Eonces- 
valles. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  13G7,  Don  Enrique  met  the 
invaders  in  the  open  plains  between  Navarete 
and  Najara,  with  an  army  which  is  represented 
as  being  three  times  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Don  Pedro.  The  battle  was 
begun  by  the  young  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
emulous  of  the  military  fame  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward. In  the  end  the  Black  Pi-ince  gained  a 
complete  victory;  Enrique  fled,  and  Don  Pedro 
re-ascended  the  throne.'^  Misfortune  had  not 
taught  him  mercy ;  Pedro  wanted  to  massacre  all 
his  prisoners,  but  this  Prince  Edward  prevented. 
After  being  half-starved  in  the  countiy  he  had 
won  for  another,  and  contracting  heavy  debts 
and  a  malady  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
Edward  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  with  all 
haste  back  to  Guienne.  Pedro  had  soon  cause  to 
deplore  his  departirre:  in  little  more  than  a  year 
his  bastard  half-brother  returned  to  Castile,  and 
defeated  him. in  battle.  A  conference  was  ar- 
ranged, but,  as  soon  as  the  two  brothers  met,  they 
flew  at  each  other  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
and  in  the  struggle  Don  Enrique  killed  Pedro 
with  his  dagger.  The  bastard,  who  was  still 
sujjpoi-ted  by  Charles  of  France,  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.' 

The  wary  Charles  had  been  recovering  strength 
while  the  English  were  losing  it;  he  was  now 
almost  ready  for  an  open  war,  and  he  bound  En- 
rique by  treaty  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
declare  it.  At  the  same  time  he  conciliated  the 
King  of  NavaiTe,  and  entered  into  a  secret  vinder- 
standing  with  the  disaffected  lords,  vassals  of  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  lands  lay  near  the  P}'i'enees. 
For  seven  years  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  had  been 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter:  John's  ransom  had 
never  been  paid;  many  of  the  hostages,  breaking 


'  Tlie  history  of  tliis  fair  lady,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard  II.,  as  of  an  elder  brother  (Edward)  whodied  in  infancy, 
is  rather  civrious.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  uncle  to  Edward  III.,  who  had  been  pat  to  death  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  by  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  She 
was  married  when  very  young  to  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced ;  she  then  espoused  Sir  Tliomas 
Ilolland,  who,  assumed  in  her  right  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kent, 


and  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  such.  By  tliis  second  hus- 
band she  had  two  sons— Thomas  HoUand,  who  inherited  the 
honours  of  his  father,  and  John  Holland,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Duke  of  Exeter.  They  will 
both  appear  in  the  sequel— John  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  savage 
murder.  Her  second  husband  had  scarcely  been  dead  three 
months  when  she  married  tlie  Black  Prince. 
2  Froissai-t.  *  Froissart;   Walsing.:  Mariana. 
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their  parole,  had  returned  to  France;  some  of  the 
territory  stipulated  had  never  been  ceded;  the 
sovereign  title  to  the  whole  had  been  withheld 
by  Charles,  who  had  watched  with  a  sharp  eye 
the  decaying  vigour  of  King  Edward,  now  an 
old  man,  and  the  shattered  health  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who,  melancholy  and  spirit-broken,  was 
evidently  sinking  to  a  jjremature  gi'ave.  The 
expedition  for  Don  Pedro  proved  a  curse  in  more 
ways  than  one — it  so  embarrassed  the  prince  that 
he  was  obliged  to  im^^ose  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  Guienne,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  paying  his  army.  Upon  this  the  Count 
of  ArmagTiac,  and  other  Gascon  lords,  already  in 
the  interest  of  France,  went  to  Paris,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  King  of  France,  as  the  lord  jjara- 
mouut.  Charles  had  waited  j^atiently  for  years, 
but  he  now  thought  that  circumstances,  and,  above 
all,  the  dejilorable  state  of  the  prince's  health, 
would  allow  him  to  declare  himself.  He  sum- 
moned Edward,  as  Prince  of  Aqviitaine  and  his 
vassal  (which  he  was  not  since  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny),  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris.  The 
prince  replied  that  he  would  go,  indeed,  to  Paris, 
but  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  00,000  men.  His 
father,  however,  was  less  violent;  and,  lowering 
his  claims,  the  elder  Edward,  setting  aside  some 
territory  which  had  been  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
the  separate  sovereignty  of  Guienne  and  Poictou. 
But  Charles  took  this  moderation  as  a  certain 
proof  of  weakness,  and,  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Aquitaine  to  be  contumacious,  he  poured  his 
troops  into  his  territories. 

Edward  now  re-assumed  his  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  offered  lands  and  honours  in  that 
kingdom  to  any  soldier  of  fortune  that  could 
conquer  them  with  his  good  sword.  He  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Black  Prince  in  the  south  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  his  other  brave 
son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  a  gallant  army 
from  Calais.  The  duke  marched  through  the 
north-western  provinces,  but  the  French  would 
not  risk  an  engagement  with  him ;  and  while  he 
laid  waste  the  open  country,  Charles  gradually 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  south.  The  Black 
Prince  was  sick  almost  to  death,  but  when  he 
heard  that  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri  were 
marching  against  him  from  opposite  points,  he 
roused  himself  and  took  the  field.  The  royal 
dukes  had  not  heart  to  meet  him — they  both 
retreated  with  precij^itation ;  and,  after  garrison- 
ing the  places  they  had  acquire  1,  they  disbanded 
their  army.  Limoges,  the  capital  of  the  Limou- 
sin, had  been  betrayed  to  the  dukes  by  the  bishop 
and  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  prince  was  the 
more  sensible  to  this  treachery,  as  it  was  a  place 
upon  which  he  had  conferred  many  honours  and 
benefits.     He  swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father, 


that  he  would  have  the  town  back  again — that 
he  would  not  move  or  attend  to  any  other  thing 
until  he  got  it — and  that  then  he  would  make 
the  traitors  pay  dearly  for  their  perfitly.  .  He 
was  now  so  ill  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse, 
but  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter 
from  post  to  post.  After  a  month's  siege  Limoges 
was  breached  and  stormed.  Men,  women,  and 
children  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
the  prince,  crying,  "Mercy!  mercy!"  but  he 
would  not  hear  them.  Tliey  were  all  murdered 
— upwards  of  3000.  John  de  Villemur,  Hugh 
de  la  Eoche,  and  the  other  knights  whom  the 
dukes  had  thrown  into  Limoges,  retreated  to 
one  of  the  squares,  placed  themselves  with  their 
backs  to  an  old  wall,  and  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  deaidy.  The  English  knights,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  them  thus,  dismounted,  and  attacked 
them  on  foot.  The  French  fought  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair  against  veiy  superior  numbei-s. 
The  prince,  who  came  up  in  his  litter,  looked  on 
with  admiration  at  their  feats,  and  he  became 
mild  and  merciful  at  the  sight.  Some  of  the 
French  knights,  looking  at  their  swords,  said, 
"  We  are  yours — you  have  conquered— treat  us 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms."  Edward  re- 
lented; and,  instead  of  being  massacred,  they 
were  received  as  prisoners.  Bat  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  any  of  the  meaner  sort  ;  the  whole  city 
of  Limoges  was  ransacked,  and  then  bm-ned  to 
the  ground.'  The  massacre  of  Limoges  was  the 
last  military  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince.  Hoping 
that  the  air  of  his  native  country  might  benefit 
his  ruined  constitution,  he  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  command  in  the  south  to  his  brother 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Soon  after  his  dejmrture  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
having  now  married  the  Lady  Constance,  eldest 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  assumed  in  her  right 
the  arms  and  title  of  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,- 
an  imprudent  step,  which  comj)licated  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  English.  In  the  month  of  June,  1372, 
when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  came  ofi"  Eochelle 
with  a  fleet  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  duke, 
he  found  a  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  ships  far 
larger  than  his  own,  and  furnished  with  engines 
— probably  cannons — lying  between  La  Kochelle 
and  the  Isle  of  Ehe.  Pembi'oke  either  could  not 
or  would  not  avoid  a  battle :  he  fought  desjje- 
rately  the  whole  day,  and  renewed  the  unequal 
combat  on  the  morrow ;  but  at  last,  his  ship  was 
grappled  by  fovu'  Spanish  ships  at  once,  and 
boarded  on  every  side:  he  was  made  jjrisoner, 


'  The  Bishop  of  Limoges,   the  real  offender,  escaped  death 

tlxi'ough  the  managemeut  of  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

'-'  The  daughters  of  Don  Pedro  were  illegitimate  ;  but  after  the 
death  of  tlieir  mother,  the  celeljrated  JLaria  Padilla,  he  took  an 
oatli  that  he  had  been  married  to  her,  and  ho  declared  her 
daushteiB  his  heirs. 
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and  not  a  single  sail  of  his  fleet  esoa^ied. 
of  tliem  went  down  with  tlieir  flags  flying 
ship  carrying  tlie  military  chest,  Avith 
£20,000  in  it,  sank  with  the  rest. 
From  this  time,  one  ill  success  follow- 
ed another  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Charles  V.,  who  not  without  reason 
was  called  "the  Wise,"  had  deter- 
mined not  to  hazard  a  general  bat- 
tle with  the  English.  Sir  Robert 
Knowles  swe])t  the  whole  of  France 
from  Calais  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
which  he  insulted;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  marched  through  France 
from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
meeting  any  O])position ;  but  they 
found  all  the  important  fortresses 
and  great  towns  well  guarded,  and 
they  both  lost  many  men  from  want 
of  provisions,  while  every  straggler 
from  their  armies  was  cut  to  pieces. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  marched 
and  counter-marched,  but  could 
never  bring  the  French  to  a  battle 
He  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  departed  for  Eng- 
land ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone 
Charles  broke  the  armistice. 

The  pope   had 

A.D.  13/4.  11- 

never  ceased  his 
endeavours  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace ;  his  legates  had  followed 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter in  all  his  last  campaign,  and 
other  envoys  were  constantly 
about  the  court  of  Charles.  When 
the  French  had  gained  almost 
all  they  could  hope  to  get,  and 
when  Edward's  confidence  in 
his  own  resources  Avas  broken 
by  long  disappointment,  the  ar- 
rangement for  a  treaty  was  commenced  at  the 
town  of  Bruges.    After  months  of  negotiation,  a 


Many  truce  Avas  concluded  for  one  year  only;  but  this 
and  a  '  w;i8  subsequently  renewed,  and  lasted  till  the 
death  of  Edward.  At  this  time  all 
that  the  English  king  retained  of 
his  continental  dominions  was  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  a  few  towns  on  the 
Dordogne,  and  his  own  important 
conquest  of  Calais,  with  a  striji  of 
territory  round  it. 

On   his   return  to  England,  the 
Black  Prince  embraced  a  course  of 
pojnilar  opposition   in  parliament; 
and  if  he  irritated  his  old   father 
thereby,  he  had  the   good  fortune 
to  please  the  nation,  whose  idol  he 
had  ever  been.    But  the  state  of  his 
health   obliged   him   to  seek  quiet 
and  retirement;  and  then  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  monopolized  all  the 
authoi'ity  of  government ;   for  the 
king  had  become  indolent  and  reck- 
less, and,  like  other  heroes  in  their 
old  age,  a  slave  to  a  young  and 
beautiful   woman.      Philippa,    Ed- 
ward's excellent  wife,  had  died  seven 
years  before,  and  the  fortunes  of 
her  husband  were  overcast  from 
the  day  of  her  death.     Alice 
Perrers,  a  married  woman,  whose 
wit  is  said  to  have  equalled  her 
beauty,   and   who   had    been   a 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
queen,    so    captivated    Edward 
that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing, 
and    was  never    hapjiy   except 
when  he  was  in  her  company. 
Among  other  presents  he  gave 
her  the  late  queen's  jewels,  and 
these  Alice   was    vain    enough 

Military  Accoutrements  of  Edward  the  to   show    in    public.       She    SOon 

became  an  object  or  popular  out- 
cry, as  well  as  j^'T-^'bamentary  censiu'e,  which, 
however,  she  little  regarded ;  and  she  continued 


'  The  military  accoutrements  of  the  Black  Prince,  which  are 
siLspended  by  an  iron  rod  above  his  tomb  in  C'antorbui-y  Cathe- 
dral, are  extremely  curious.  Tliey  are,  jierhaps,  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  the  kind  existing;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
convey  information  on  points  which,  but  for  such  evidence,  can 
be  gained  only  by  inference.  The  sliield  lastened  to  the  column 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb  i.s  of  wood,  entirely  covered  witli 
leather,  wrought  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fleiir  de  lis  and 
lions  stand  forth  with  a  boldness  of  relief  and  finish  that,  when 
we  consider  the  material  employed,  is  ti-uly  wonderful,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  even  to  tliis  day  a  nature  so  fima  and 
tough,  that  it  must  have  been  an  excellent  substitute  for  metal. 
This  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  celebrated  fiiir  boulli  so  often  spoken 
)f  by  the  writers  of  the  time.  The  surcoat,  tiU  closely  examined, 
jives  but  little  idea  of  its  original  splendour,  as  the  whole  is 
aow  in  colour  a  dusky  brown ;  it  lias  short  sleeves,  and  is  made 
w  lace  up  the  centre  of  the  back ;  its  outward  surface  is  velvet, 
upon  wliich  is  richly  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold  the  lions 
and  fleurs  de  lis.  The  whole  of  the  surcoat  is  quilted  or  gam- 
based  with  cotton,  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 


in  narrow  longitudinal  portions,  and  lined  with  linen.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  file  either  on  this  surcoat  or  the 
shield.  The  helmet  is  of  iron,  and  has  been  lined  witliin  with 
leather ;  besides  the  sights  for  the  eyes,  it  has  on  the  right  side 
in  front  a  number  of  holes  drilled  in  the  form  of  a  coronet, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  giving  air  to  the  wearer.  The  chapeau  and 
leopard  uijon  it  appear  to  be  formed  with  cloth,  covered  with  a 
white  composition.  The  leopard  is  gilt,  and  the  cap  painted 
red,  the  facing  white,  with  ermine  spots,  the  inside  lined  with 
velvet.  The  gauntlets  are  brass,  and  remarkable  for  their  simi- 
larity to  those  rei)resented  on  the  hands  of  the  effigy,  with 
this  exception,  that  they  have,  in  addition,  leopards  standing 
erect  on  the  knuckles.  The  leather  which  appears  on  the  inner 
side  is  ornamentally  worked  up  the  sides  of  the  fingers  with  silk. 
The  .sword  is  said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  sheath  which  contained  it  yet  remains ;  it  appears  to  be 
leather,  has  been  painted  red,  and  ornamented  on  the  outer  side 
with  gilt  studs.  There  is  yet  a  portion  of  the  belt  with  the  buckle 
attached ;  this  belt  is  not  of  leather,  but  of  cloth,  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick. — Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Bnlain. 
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to  retain  her  ascendancy  over  the  old  king  to 
the  last.' 

But  the  nation  lost  all  thoughts  of  Alice  Fer- 
rers in  the  gi'eat  event  which  now  took  place. 
The  Black  Prince  died  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1376.  It  will  appear,  from  our 
narrative,  that  this  extraordinary  man,  though 
generally  both  merciful  and  generous,  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  vices  and  barbarity  of 
his  times ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  universal 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and  from 
the  frequent  praises  extorted  from  his  bitterest 
enemies  abroad,  that  he  had  endearing  quali- 
ties, and  many  virtues  beside  those  of  gallantry 
and  courage,  in  which  he  was  probably  never 
surpassed  by  a  mortal  being.  So  entirely  had  the 
nation  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him,  that 
though  the  melancholy  event  had  long  been  ex- 
pectedj  his  death  seemed  to  toll  the  knell  of  the 
country's  glory. 

The  nation  seemed  well  inclined  to  transfer  all 
their  aflfection  to  Prince  Edward's  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Eichard  of  Bordeaux,  who  was 
only  in  his  tenth  year;  and  a  few  days  after  the 
funeral,  parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  intro- 
duce the  young  prince  among  them,  that  he  might 
i-eceive  the  honours  due  to  him  as  heir  to  the 
ci'own.  The  dislike  of  Prince  Richard's  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  throne,  no  doubt  hastened  this 
measure.  With  the  full  consent  of  the  old  king, 
the  Archbishop   of   Canterbury   presented  the 


'  "  Itwill  be  remembered  byeveiyonewhohas  read  oiu'liistoiy, 
that  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward's  life,  his  fame  was  tarnished 
by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Alice  Ferrers. 
The  former,  a  man  of  more  ambition  than  his  capacity  seems  to 
have  ■svarranted,  even  incurred  the  susiiicion  of  meditating  to  set 
aside  the  lieir  of  the  crown  when  the  Black  Prince  should  have 
sunk  into  the  grave.  Whether  he  were  wronged  or  not  by  these 
conjectures,  they  certainly  appear  to  have  operated  on  those 
most  concerned  to  take  alarm  at  them.  A  i^arliament  met  in 
April,  1376,  wherein  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, or  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  led  to  very 
remarkable  consequences.  After  granting  a  subsidy,  the  com- 
mons, considering  the  evils  of  the  country,  through  so  many 
wars  and  other  causes,  and  that  the  officers  now  in  the  king's 
service  are  insufficient,  without  farther  assistance,  for  so  gi-eat 
a  charge,  pray  that  the  council  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lortls,  and  others,  to  be  constantly  at 
hand,  so  that  no  business  of  weight  should  be  despatched  without 
the  consent  of  all ;  nor  smaller  matters  without  that  of  four  or 
six.  The  king  pretended  to  come  with  alacrity  into  this  measure, 
which  was  followed  by  a  strict  restraint  on  them  and  all  other 
officers  from  taking  presents  in  the  coui-se  of  their  duty." — Hal- 
lam,  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO. 

After  relating  some  farther  measures  of  this  popular  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  no  Hoiise  of  Commons  would 
have  gone  such  lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popidar  opinion 
imless  instigated  and  encouraged  by  higher  authority,  which 
authority  was  in  tliis  case  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— the 
Black  Prince.  Consequently,  on  the  premature  death  of  that 
idol  of  the  peoi:>le,  Lancaster  recovered  his  influence,  and  the 
favoiu'ites  whom  the  Commons  had  specially  attacked  returned 
to  court.    Nay,  a  parliament  met  next  year  which  overthrew  the 


young  prince  to  the  two  Houses  as  "  the  fair  and 
perfect  image  of  his  father,"  and  tlie  successor  to 
all  his  rights.  Lancaster,  however,  resumed  all 
his  former  power;  and  as  soon  as  the  Black 
Prince  was  dead,  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ojiposition  which  he  had  directed  ceased. 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, was  arrested,  and  William  of  Wyekham, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  de- 
prived of  his  temporalities  without  trial,  and 
dismissed  the  court.  In  the  next  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  1377,  the 
duke  had  a  strong  majority.  Althougli  forming 
a  very  weak  minority,  there  still  existed  an  op- 
position with  spirit  enough  to  speak  and  i-emon- 
strate;  and  while  the  Commons  demanded,  in 
right  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mare  should  be  liberated  or  put  upon  his  trial, 
the  bishops  demanded  the  same  thing  in  behalf 
of  their  brother  of  Winchester.  Wycliffe,  a  poor 
pari.sh  priest^  the  precursor  of  Huss,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  great  men  who  effected  the  Re- 
formation, had  long  been  preaching  and  writing 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  and  his 
party,  though  small,  already  included  some  per- 
sons of  the  highest  I'ank  in  England.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  up 
the  cause  of  Wycliffe,  who  was  lying  luider  a  dan- 
gerous prosecution,  merely  to  spite  the  bench  of 
bishops.  On  the  day  of  trial,  when  the  English 
reformer  stood  vip  to  plead  in  the  gx-eat  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  before  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Lon- 


WOrk  of  its  predecessor,  restored  those  who  had  been  impeaclied, 
antl  rei^oaled  the  ordinance  against  Alice  Ferrers.  "So  little 
security,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "will  popidar  assemblies  ever 
afford  against  arbitrary  power,  when  deprived  of  regular  leaders 
and  the  consciousness  of  mutual  fidelity."  But  parliamentary 
corruption  seemed  to  be  so  common  at  elections,  that  with  the 
rise  or  ftill  of  parties  at  court,  one  might  reckon  on  the  most 
rapid  changes  in  tlie  proceedings  of  parliament.  StiU  sometliing 
was  gained  oven  by  the  House  of  Commoi  s  being  employed  as 
an  engine  for  the  subvereion  of  an  obnoxious  party  by  attacking 
it  on  jiLst  grounds,  and  here  Mr.  Hallam  judiciously  remarks : — 
"  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  March 
in  employing  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  engine  of  attack 
against  an  obnoxious  ministry,  was  perfectly  novel,  and  indi- 
cates a  sensible  change  in  the  character  of  our  constitution. 
In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IL,  parliament  had  little  .share  in 
resisting  the  government;  much  more  was  effected  by  the 
barons  through  risings  of  their  feudal  tenantry.  Fifty  years  of 
aiithority  better  resjiected — oi  law  better  enforced — had  ren- 
dered these  more  perilous,  and  of  a  more  violent  appearance  than 
formerly.  A  surer  resource  presented  itself  in  the  increased 
weight  of  the  Lower  House  in  parliament.  And  this  indirect 
aristocratical  influence  gave  a  surprising  influence  to  that  as- 
sembly, and  particiilarly  tended  to  establish  beyond  question  its 
control  over  public  abuses.  Is  it  less  just  to  remark  that  it  also 
tended  to  preserve  the  relation  and  harmony  between  each  part 
and  the  other,  and  to  prevent  that  jarring  of  emulation  and 
jealousy,  which,  thoiigh  generally  found  in  the  division  of 
power  between  a  noble  and  a  popular  estate,  has  scarcely  ever 
caused  a  dissension,  except  in  cases  of  little  moment,  between 
our  two  Houses  of  Parliament." — Hallam,  State  of  Europe  dur- 
ini/  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii,  p.  SI. 
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don,  he  was  aeconipanied  and  supported  by 
duke,  and  by  las  friend,  the  Lord  Percy,  mar 
of  England.  These  two  gi-eat 
laymen  were  so  ardent,  that  a 
violent  altercation  ensued  in  the 
church  between  them  and  the 
bishop:  Lancaster,  it  is  said,  even 
threatened  to  drag  the  prelate 
out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of 
his  head.  The  Londoners  hotly 
resented  the  insult  offered  to 
their  bishop.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing a  mob  broke  open  the  lord- 
marshal's  house,  and  killed  an  im- 
lucky  priest  whom  they  mistook 
for  Earl  Percy  in  disguise.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  Savoy,  the 
duke's  palace,  and  gutted  it.  The 
riot  was  so  terrible  that  it  inter- 
rupted the  debates  in  parliament; 
and  one  of  the  last  audiences  of 
the  great  Edward  was  given  at 
Shene  (now  Eichmond)  to  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  were  brought 
there  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
duke,  and  crave  pardon  for  their 
grievous  offence. 

When    parliament    resumed 


'  Wcdsinglmm;  Rot.  Pari.;  Rym.;  Stow. 

-  "  A  silent  alteration  had  been  wrought 
on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  lower 
classes  diiriiig  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
This  was  the  effect  of  increased  knowledge 
and  refinement,  which  had  been  makuig  a 
considerable  progi'ess  for  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury, though  they  did  not  readily  permeate 
the  cold  region  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 
It  was  natui-al  that  the  country  peojile,  or 
outlandish  folk,  as  they  were  called,  should 


the 
dial 


business,  they  took  into  consideration  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  truce  with  France  was  on  the 
point  of  exi)iring;  and  to  provide 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which 
seemed  probable,  they  granted 
an  aid  in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax 
— a  disastrous  precedent.  In  the 
month  of  February  the  king  had 
comj^leted  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  he  published  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  minor  offences. 
This  was  Edward's  last  public 
act.  He  spent  the  remaining 
four  months  of  his  life  between 
Eltham  Palace  and  the  beautiful 
manor  of  Shene.  Decay  had 
fallen  alike  on  body  and  spirit. 
The  ministers  and  courtiers 
crowded  round  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster or  round  Prince  Richard 
and  his  mother.  The  old  man 
was  left  alone  with  his  mistress: 
and  even  she,  it  is  said,  after 
drawing  his  valuable  ring  from 
his  finger,  abandoned  him  in  his 
dying  moments.  Edward  died  at 
Shene,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377, 
in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  life,' 
and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign.* 


Effioy  of  Edward  III.  in  old  age.^ 
From  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


at  this  season,  connected  itself  with  a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  and  an  intolerance  of 
political  subjection.  Both  were  nour- 
ished by  the  same  teachers — the  lower  se- 
cular clergy;  and,  however  distinct  we 
may  tliink  a  religious  i-elomiation  from  a 
civil  anarchy,  there  was  a  good  deal  com- 
mon in  the  language  by  which  the  popu- 
lace were  inflamed  to  either  one  or  the 
other.  Even  the  Scriptm-e  moralities, 
which   were   then   exhibited,   and  which 


repine  at  the  exclusion  from  that  enjoyment  of  competence  and     became  the  foundation  of  our  theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit 


secm'ity  for  the  fruits  of  their  labour  which  the  inhabitants  of 
toivns  so  fully  possessed.  The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
pai-ts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a  sense  of  political  servitude  was 
most  keenly  felt.  Thus  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in 
France,  about  the  year  135S,  had  the  same  character,  and  resulted 
in  a  great  measui'e  from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  English 
I)easautsin  13S2.  And  we  mayaccomit  in  a,  similar  manner  for 
the  democratical  tone  of  the  French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for 
the  prevalence  of  a  spii'it  of  liberty  in  Gemiany  and  Switzerland. 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  attribute  part  of  this  revo- 
lutionary concussion  to  the  preaching  of  Wj'clifie's  disciples,  or 
look  upon  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  phenomena  belonging 
to  that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress  of  society.  New  prin- 
ciples, both  as  to  civU  nde  and  religion,  broke  suddenly  upon 
theuneducated  mind,  to  render  it  bold,  presumptuous,  and  tui- 


of  sedition.  The  common  original  and  common  destination  of 
mankind,  with  every  other  lesson  of  equality  which  religion 
supplies  to  humble  or  to  console,  wei-e  displayed  in  coarse 
and  glaring  features  in  these  representations.  The  familiarity 
of  such  ideas  has  deadened  their  effect  upon  ova-  minds ;  but 
when  a  rude  x'easant,  surprisingly  destitute  of  religious  in- 
struction during  that  corrupt  age  of  the  church,  was  led  at  once 
to  these  impressive  ti'uths,  we  cannot  be  suii^rised  at  the  intoxi- 
cation of  mind  they  produced." — Ilallam's  Middle  Aga,  vol  iii. 
p.  265. 

'  The  effigy  is  of  copper,  gilt ;  it  is  in  a  grand  simple  style. 
The  hair  flows  over  the  neck,  and  the  beard  is  forked,  as  then 
worn.  The  mantle  is  fastened  to  the  shoulder  by  a  bi'oad 
band,  which  extends  across  the  bre.ast.  The  dalmatica  is  under- 
neath, gathered  in  a  few  broad  and  beautifully  disposed  folds. 


buleut.     But  at  least  I  make  little  doubt  that  the  dislike  of    He  has  had  a  sceptre  in  either  hand,  denoting  his  double  do- 
ecclesm.stica.1  power,  wliich  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  people  |  miniou. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

ErCIIARD  II.,  SURNAMED  OF  BORDEAUX. ACCESSION,  A.D.  1377— ABDICATED  AND  DEPOSED   A.D.  1399. 


Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeds  Edward  III.— Duke  of  Lancaster  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  throne 
—The  English  coast  invaded  by  the  French— Lancaster's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retaliate— Naval  encounter 
between  the  English  and  Soots— Unsuccessful  expedition  to  France— Discontent  of  the  English  commons  at 
the  capitation  tax— The  Wat  Tyler  insurrection— Its  progress- Lawless  proceedings  of  the  insurgents— Their 
proposed  terms— Interview  of  the  king  with  their  leader— Wat  Tyler  killed— Marriage  of  Richard  II.— Con- 
dition of  Flanders,  and  its  civil  wars — Flanders  invaded  by  the  Bisbop  of  Norwich — Dissensions  among  the 
royal  family  of  England— Castile  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster— The  Duke  of  Gloucester  usurps  the  con- 
trol of  government — His  tyrannical  proceedings — Battle  of  Otterbourne — Richard  II.  suddenly  asserts  his 
right  to  rule — He  visits  Ireland — The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  mysterious  imprisonment — Hia  unexplained  death 

— Obsequiousness  of  parliament — Quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk— Both  banished The 

Duke  of  Hereford  returns  during  Ptichard's  absence— Richard  at  his  return  to  England  is  forsaken  and  taken 
captive — -He  is  deposed — Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  claims  the  crown — He  is  elected  king. 

HE  funeral  obsequies  of  the   late  ]  gravely  of  the  intuitive  wisdom,  and  of  the  hero- 
king  occupied  some  time,  but  on  I  ism  of  a  child  not  yet  eleven  years  old.     These 


July  16th, 
1377,  Ric- 
hard was 
crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  ceremony  was  unu- 
sually splendid,  but  the 
fatigue  and  excitement 
were  too  much  for  the 
royal  boy,  who,  after 
being  anointed  and 
crowned,  was  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that 
they  were  obliged  to 
carry  him  in  a  litter  to 
his  apartment.  After 
some  rest  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  great  hall, 
where  he  created  four 
earls  and  nine  knights, 
and  jjartook  of  a  mag- 
nificent banquet,  which 
was  followed  by  a  ball, 
minstrelsy,  and  other 
somewhat  turbulent 
festivities  of  the  time.' 
Considerable  j^aiua 
were  taken  to  spoil  this 
young  king  from  the 
first  ;  such  adulation 
and  prostrations  had 
not  been  seen  before 
in  England ;  and  if  the 
bishops  and  courtiers 
did  not  preach  to  the 
boy  the  "Divine  right," 
they  seem  to  have  made 


Portrait  of  Richard  H.—Prom  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 

Westminster  Abbey. 


men  were  indisputably 
answerable  for  much  of 
the  mischief  that  fol- 
lowed;  but  now  the 
beauty  of  the  young 
king's  person,  and  the 
memory  of  his  father, 
endeared  him  to  his 
people,  and  a  long  time 
passed  before  they 
would  think  any  ill  of 
the  son  of  their  idol, 
the  Black  Prince.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
titular  King  of  Castile, 
more  popularly  kno%vn 
under  the  name  of 
"  John  of  Gaunt," '•^  had 
long  been  suspected  of 
the  j^roject  of  supplant- 
ing his  nephew;  but 
his  unpopulai-ity  was 
great,  and  he  yielded 
with  tolerably  good 
grace  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.  As  if 
oa  jDurpose  to  exclude 
the  duke,  no  regular 
regency  was  appointed; 
but  the  morniug  aftei' 
the  coronation  the  pre- 
lates and  barons  chose, 
" in  aid  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  treasurer," 
twelve  permanent  coim- 
cillors,  among  whom 
not  one   of   the  kins's 


a  near  approach  to  that  doctrme ;  and  they  spoke  |  uncles  was  named.     John  of  Gaunt  withdrew  to 


Walsingham. 
tion. 

Vol.  I. 


He  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  coroua- 


''  He  was  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ghent  or  Gand  (then  pro- 
nounced Gaunt),  the  place  of  his  birth. 
61 
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his  castle  of  Kenilwortli ;  but  nothing  coiikl  re- 
move the  popular  belief  tliat  the  duke  aimed  at 
the  throne,  and  prophecies  were  afloat  which, 
like  other  such  predictions,  jn-obably  heljjcd  to 
work  their  own  fulfilment  a  few  years  later, 
when  his  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  dethroned 
his  cousin  Richard. 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  take 
the  usual  advantage  of  a  minoritv.     The  truce 


John  of  Gaitnt,  Duke  os  Lancaster.'— Cotton  MS.  Nevo  D.VI. 


expired  before  the  death  of  Edward,  and  Charles 
refused  to  prolong  it.  In  close  union  with  Henry 
of  Trastamara,  who  was  provoked  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  continuing  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile,  he  got  together  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  insulted  and  plundered  the  English 
coast  before  Eichard  had  been  a  month  on  the 
throne.  A  parliament  was  assembled  while  the 
impression  of  these  injuries  was  fresh;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies  of  money  (the  treasury 
being  exhausted)  it  was  stated  that  the  realm 
was  in  greater  danger  than  it  had  ever  been. 
Supplies  were  voted,  and,  by  borrowing  greater 
sums  of  the  merchants,  government  was  enabled 
to  put  to  sea  a  considerable  fleet  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster's  brothers.  Buckingham  met 
with  little  success,  and  his  failure,  however  un- 

'  "  This  prince  is  here  delineated  in  the  habit  of  high-steward 
of  England,  examining  the  right,  and  granting  the  commis- 
Bions  of  the  offices  claimed  Ijy  the  nobility  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  figure  kneeling  is 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  high-constable  of  England.  This  Thomas 
was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  brother 
to  John  of  Gaunt.  He  (John  of  Gaunt)  is  dressed  in  dark  blue 
and  white;  the  figure  kneeling  is  in  dark  blue  and  red;  the 
Beat  a  kind  of  pink,  and  the  back -ground  red."— Strutt's  Regal 
and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 

2  These  accoutrements  were  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  John 
of  Gaunt  in  Old   St.    Paul's,   and   are  preserved  by  Hollar's 


fairly,  added   to   the   unpopulai-ity  of  the  Lan- 
castrian ])ai-t3'. 

AD   1378         Jt)''n  of  Gaunt,  however,  obtained 
the  command   of  the  fleet,   with 
nearly  all  the  money  which   had   been  voted. 
He  detached  a  squadron  under  the  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Salisbury,  who,  in  crossing  the  Chainiel, 


Shield,  Cap,  and  Lance  of  John  of  Gaunt.^ — From  Hollar. 

fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  suffered  consi- 
derable loss.  The  two  earls,  however,  succeeded 
in  their  main  object,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  were  ceded  to  England  by  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  was  again  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  French  king,  and  who  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  England  at  any  price.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  duke  sailed  with  the  great  fleet 
for  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  conquests  of 
the  French  had  reduced  another  ally  of  England 
almost  to  despair.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  son 
of  the  heroic  Countess  of  Montfort,  ceded  to  the 
English  the  important  town  and  harbour  of 
Brest,  which  Lancaster  secured  with  a  good  gar- 
rison. The  duke  then  invested  St.  Malo,  but  the 
constable  Duguesclin  marched  with  a  very  su- 
perior force  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  com- 


engraving.  The  shield  is  described  in  Bolton's  Elements  of 
Armories  as  follows: — "  It  is  very  convex  towards  the  bearer, 
whether  by  warping  through  age  or  as  made  of  purpose.  It 
hath  in  dimension  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  of  length, 
and  above  half  a  yard  in  breadth.  Next  to  the  body  is  a  can- 
vas glued  to  a  board;  upon  that  board  are  broad  thin  axicles, 
slices  or  plates  of  horn  nailed  fast,  and  again  over  them  twenty 
and  six  pieces  of  the  like,  all  meeting  or  centring  about  a  round 
plate  of  the  same  in  the  navel  of  the  shield,  and  over  all  is  a 
leather  closed  fast  to  them  with  glue,  or  other  holding  stuff,  upon 
which  his  armories  were  painted ;  but  now  they,  with  the  leather 
itself,  have  very  lately  and  very  lewdly  been  utterl.y  spoiled.  " 
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pelled  the  duke  to  return  to  iiis  ships.  Tlie  great 
fleet  then  came  home.  A  striking  cii'cumstance 
which  had  occurred  did  not  tend  to  brighten 
tlie  duke's  laurels.  The  Scots,  receiving  their 
impulse  from  France,  renewed  the  war,  sur- 
prised the  castle  of  Berwick,  made  incursions 
into  the  northern  counties,  and  equipped  a  num- 
ber of  ships  to  cruise  against  the  English.  Ber- 
wick was  recovered  soon  after  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  but  one  John  Mercer,  who 
had  got  together  certain  sail  of  Scots,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  came  to  Scarborough,  and  made 
prize  of  every  ship  in  that  port.  Upon  learning 
the  injuries  done,  and  the  still  greater  damage 
apprehended  from  these  sea-rovers,  John  Phil- 
pot — "that  worshipful  citizen  of  London" — la- 
menting the  negligence  of  government,  equipped 
a  small  fleet  at  his  owii  expense,  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  commission,  went  in  pvirsuit  of 
Mercer.  After  a  fierce  battle,  the  doughty  al- 
derman took  the  Scot  prisoner,  captured  fifteen 
Spanish  ships,  and  recovered  all  the  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  at  Scarborough.  On  his  return, 
Philpot  was  received  in  triumph  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  he  was  harshly  handled  by  the 
council  of  government  for  the  unlawfulness  of 
acting  as  he  had  done  without  authority,  he  be- 
ing but  a  private  man.' 

In  the  month  of  October  the  parliament  met 
at  Gloucester,  and  in  a  very  bad  humour;  the 
government  wanted  money — the  commons  a  re- 
form of  abuses.  The  disputes  ended  in  a  com- 
promise, the  commons  being  allowed  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurers,  which  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  not  of  right,  nor  were 
they  to  consider  it  as  a  precedent:  they  also  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  papers,  showing  how  the 
moneys  they  had  voted  had  been  raised ;  but  this 
also  was  granted  as  if  proceeding  from  the  king's 
good  pleasure.  In  the  end  they  granted  a  new 
aid  by  laying  additional  duties  on  wool,  wool- 
fells,  hides,  leather,  and  other  merchandise.  John 
de  Montfort,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  been 
di-iven  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  and  the  French 
king  annexed  his  dominions  to  the  crown  of 
France.  This  prematm-e  measui-e  reconciled  all 
the  factions  in  the  country;  and  John  was  re- 
called by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Bretons. 
Leaving  his  wife,  an  aunt  of  King  Richard,-  in 
England,  he  embarked  with  100  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  and  200  archers.  Charles  instantly 
prepared  to  send  a  French  army  into  Brittany, 
and  then  the  duke  implored  the  assistance  of  a 
force  from  England.  A  considerable  army  was 
raised  and  sent  to  his  relief,  under  the  command 


'  Trussell,  Contin.  of  Daniel's  Hist.;  Southey,  Naval  Hist.; 
Wahing. 

2  De  Montfort  married  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Edward 
111.  and  Queen  Philippa. 


of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Buckingham  landed 
at  Calais,  and  from  Calais  he  marched  to  Artois, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  and  other  inland  provinces 
of  Fnmce,  plundering  and  devastating  the  open 
country.  His  progress  was  watched  by  far  su- 
perior forces;  but,  firm  to  the  system  which  the 
cautious  Charles  had  adopted,  the  French  would 
not  risk  a  battle,  and  the  English,  after  a  circui- 
tous march,  reached  the  frontiers  of  Brittany 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  But  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham  was  scarcely  there  when  the  King 
of  France  died,  and  the  Bretons,  who  knew  that 
a  boy  was  to  ascend  the  throne,  thinking  that 
they  should  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  their  as- 
sistance, began  to  entertain  as  much  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  English  as  they  had  hitherto  done  of 
the  French.  De  Montfort  was  unable  to  resist  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects;  and  as  the  uncles  of  the 
young  King  Charles  VI.,  who  formed  the  regency, 
were  willing  to  treat  and  to  recognize  his  restora- 
tion, he  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  and  en- 
gaged wholly  to  abandon  the  interests  of  England. 
Buckingham  retui-ned  home  in  the  following 
spring,  glad  to  escape  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Bretons.' 

These  proceedings  had  cost  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  nation  was  sorely  harassed  by  taxa- 
tion, or  by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were 
levied.  In  an  evil  hour  parliament  ^^assed  a 
capitation  tax:  this  was  a  repetition  of  the  tax 
imposed  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  reign, 
but  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  less 
heavily  on  the  poor.  Every  male  and  female 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  was  to  pay  three  groats ; 
but  in  cities  and  towns  the  aggregate  amount  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  inhabitants  according 
to  their  abilities,  or  in  such  a  way  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  pay  less  than  one  gi-oat,  or  more 
than  sixty  groats  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Where 
there  was  little  or  no  registration,  the  fixing  of 
the  age  was  sure  to  lead  to  dispiites:  the  collec- 
tors might  easily  take  a  boy  or  gii-1  of  fourteen 
to  be  fifteen,  and  poverty  would  induce  many  of 
the  poor  knowingly  to  make  a  mis-statement  of 
the  opposite  kind.  But  the  levying  of  this  awk- 
ward tax  might  have  passed  over  with  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  few  riots  between  the  people 
and  the  tax-gatherers,  had  it  not  been  for  other 
circumstances  involved  in  the  mighty  change 
which  had  gradually  been  taking  place  in  the 
whole  body  of  European  society.  The  peasantry 
had  been  gi-adually  emerging  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  and  began  to  feel  an  ambition  to  be- 
come men,  and  to  be  treated  as  such  by  their 
superiors  in  the  accidental  circumstances  of  rank 
and  wealth.  In  this  transition  state  there  were 
mistakes  and    atrocious   crimes   committed  by 


^  Froissart;  Archives  de  Nantes,  quoted  by  Dam. 
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both  parties;  but  ignorance  may  be  particularly 
pleaded  in  exculpation  of  the  people,  while  that 
very  ignorance,  and  the  brutalized  state  in  which 
they  had  been  kept,  were  crimes  or  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  who  had  now  to 
pay  a  horrible  penalty.  The  enfranchisement  of 
the  i^easantiy,  which  was  the  real  motive  of  the 
movement — for  the  rest  was  an  after-thought, 
begotten  in  the  madness  of  success,  and  the  frenzy 
inspired  in  imeulightened  minds  by  the  first  con- 
sciousness of  power — was  so  sacred  an  object  that 
nothing  could  disgrace  or  eventually  defeat  it. 
In  Flanders,  notwithstanding  that  there  the  more 
respectable  burghers  took  a  share  in  the  insur- 
rection, many  frightful  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  aristocracy,  and  in  Fi-ance  the 
recent  Jacquerie  had  been  little  else  than  a  series 
of  horrors.  The  attempt  of  the  French  peasantiy 
offered  a  discouraging  example  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  England;  but  the  democratic  party  had 
had  a  long  triumjih  in  Flanders;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  son  of  Van  Arta veldt,  the  brewer  of 
Ghent,  with  Peter  du  Bois,  was  waging  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  their  court,  their  nobles,  and 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  From  the  close 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  many  of 
the  English  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  passing  in  Flanders,  and  from 
it  have  derived  encouragement.  A  new  revolt 
had  also  commenced  in  France,  headed  by  the 
burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  it  be- 
gan at  Eouen,  where  the  collectors  of  taxes  and 
duties  on  provisions  were  massacred.  Many  of 
our  historians  have  attributed  part  of  the  storm 
which  Avas  now  gathering  in  England  to  the 
preaching  of  Wycliffe's  disciples;  but  their  ori- 
ginal authorities  seem  to  have  been  prejudiced 
witnesses  against  the  church  reformer.  The  con- 
vulsion is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  this  period. 
That  condition,  though  far  superior  to  the  state 
of  the  French  people,  was  still  wretched  and 
galling.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  peasantry 
were  serfs  or  "  villains,"  bound  to  the  soil,  and 
sold,  or  transmitted  with  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
and  other  landed  proprietors.  The  present  dis- 
contents and  suiferings  of  the  classes  immediately 
above  these  serfs — the  poor  town's-people  on  the 
coast,  more  particularly,  who  had  been  plundered 
by  the  foreign  fleets — no  doubt  contributed  to 
hurry  on  the  sanguinary  crisis;  but  it  was  the 
poll-tax  that  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. At  first  the  tax  was  levied  with  mildness ; 
but  being  farmed  out  to  some  courtiers  who  raised 
money  upon  it  from  Flemish  and  Lombard  mer- 
chants, it  was  exacted  by  their  collectors  with 
great  severity.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  people 
kept  pace  with  the  harshness  of  the  collectors; 
many  of  the  rural  districts  refused  payment.  Tho 


recusants  were  handled  very  sorely  and  uncour- 
teously,  "almost  not  to  be  spoken,"  in  various 
places  in  Kent  and  Essex,  "  which  some  of  the 
peojile  taking  in  evil  jjart,  secretly  took  coimsel 
together,  gathered  assistance,  and  resisted  the 
exactors,  rising  against  them,  of  whom  some  they 
slew,  some  they  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled." 
Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  government  sent 
certain  commissioners  into  the  disturbed  districts. 
One  of  these  commissioners,  Thomas  de  Bamyjton, 
sat  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  The  people  of  Fob- 
bing, on  being  summoned  before  him,  said  that 
they  would  not  pay  one  penny  more  than  they 
had  done,  "  whereupon  the  said  Thomas  did 
grievously  threaten  them,  having  with  him  two 
serjeants-at-arms  of  the  king."  These  threats 
made  matters  worse ;  and  when  Bampton  ordered 
his  Serjeants  to  arrest  them,  the  peasants  drove 
him  and  his  men-at-arms  away  to  London.  Upon 
this  Sir  Robert  Belknape,  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  sent  into  Essex  to  try  the 
offenders;  but  the  peasants  forced  him  to  flee, 
and  chopped  off  the  heads  of  the  jm-ors  and  clerks 
of  the  commission.  They  stuck  these  heads  upon 
poles  and  carried  them  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  and  villages,  calling  upon  all 
the  poor  to  rise  and  join  them.  "  The  commons 
of  England"  (for  so  the  peasants  called  them- 
selves, and  were  called  by  others)  wanted  nothing 
but  a  leader,  and  this  they  soon  found  in  a  "  rio- 
tous priest,"  who  took  the  name  of  Jack  Straw. 
In  a  few  days,  not  only  the  whole  agi'icultural 
population  of  Essex  were  up  in  arms,  but  theii" 
neighbours  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were 
following  the  example.  In  Kent,  an  act  of  bru- 
tality on  the  part  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  an  act 
of  great  imprudence  (considering  the  prevailing 
excitement)  on  the  part  of  a  knight,  fanned  the 
flames  of  revolt.  One  of  the  collectors  of  the 
poll-money  went  to  the  house  of  one  Walter  the 
Tyler,  in  the  town  of  Dartford,  and  demanded 
the  tax  for  a  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Walter.  The  mother  maintained  that  she  was 
but  a  child,  and  not  of  the  womanly  age  set  down 
by  the  act  of  parliament :  the  collector  said  he 
would  ascertain  this  fact,  and  he  offered  an  in- 
tolerable insult  to  the  girl.  The  maiden  and  her 
mother  cried  out,  and  the  father,  who  was  tiling 
a  house  in  the  town,  ran  to  the  spot  and  knocked 
out  the  tax-gatherer's  brains.  The  neighbours 
applauded  the  deed,  and  every  one  j^repared  to 
support  the  Tyler.  About  the  same  time.  Sir 
Simon  Burley  went  to  Gravesend  with  an  armed 
force,  claimed  an  industrious  man  living  in  that 
town  as  his  escaped  bondsman,  and  carried  him 
off  a  prisoner  to  Rochester  Castle.  The  commons 
of  Kent  now  rose  unanimously,  and  being  joined 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  men  of  Essex,  who  crossed 
the  Thames,  they  fell  upon  Rochester  Castle,  and 
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compelled  the  garrisou  to  deliver  up  Sir  Simon's 
serf  with  other  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone, the  insurgents  aj)pointed  Wat  the  Tyler 
their  captain,  and  then  took  out  of  prison,  and 
had  for  their  chaplain  or  j^reacher,  "  a  wicked 
priest  called  John  Ball,"  at  that  time  confined  on 
a  charge  of  heresy. 

On  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  1381, 
•  Wat  Tyler  entered  Canterbury,  and  after  terri- 
fying the  monks  and  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral, 
he  forced  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  town  to  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Eichard 
and  the  lawful  commons  of  England:  then  be- 
heading three  rich  men  of  Canterbury,  Wat 
marched  away  towards  London.  On  his  march 
recruits  came  to  him  from  all  quarters  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Black- 
heath  (11th  June)  there  were,  it  is  said,  100,000 
desperate  men  obeying  the  orders  of  Wat  Tyler. 
While  at  this  spot  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince, 
the  young  king's  mother,  fell  into  their  hands ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  their  fury  they  respected  her, 
and  after  granting  a  few  kisses  to  some  dirty- 
faced  and  rough-bearded  men,  she  was  allowed, 
with  her  retinue  and  maids  of  honour,  to  jDroceed 
quietly  to  London.  While  this  host  was  bivou- 
acked about  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  John 
Ball,  the  priest  of  Kent,  kept  them  to  their  pur- 
pose by  long  orations  or  sermons,  in  which  he 
insisted  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God,  and 
ought  to  be  so  before  the  laws — and  so  far  he 
was  right;  but  it  appears  he  went  on  to  recom- 
mend an  equality  of  property,  which  is  imjsrac- 
ticable,  and  a  destruction  of  all  the  ujaper  classes, 
which  was  monstrous.  His  eloquence  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  multitude,  that  forgetting  his  own 
doctrines  of  equality,  they  vowed  they  would 
make  him  primate  and  chancellor  of  England. 
They  occupied  all  the  roads,  killed  such  judges 
and  lawyers  as  fell  into  their  hands,'  and  made 
all  the  rest  of  the  2:)assengers  swear  to  be  true  to 
King  Eichard  and  the  commons,  to  accept  no 
king  whose  name  was  "  John,"^  and  to  pay  no 
tax  except  the  fifteenths  which  had  been  paid 
by  their  forefathers.  The  young  king,  with  his 
mother,  with  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
with  Simon,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  chan- 
cellor. Sir  Eobert  Hales,  treasurer,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  government,  threw  himself 
into  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster was  in  Scotland  negotiating  a  peace.   Some 

'  In  a  note  to  his  life  of  Lord  Charles  Sudbury,  Lord  Campbell 
says: — "  Walsingham,  in  his  interesting  relation  of  Wat  Tyler's 
rebellion,  says: — '  Voluit,'  &c.,  which  may  be  translated:  '  For 
he  wished  to  have- obtained  for  himself  and  his  followers  a  com- 
mission for  other  things ;  for  the  beheading  of  all  lawyers  and 
all,  without  exception,  who  were  either  learned  in  the  law,  or 
had  any  official  connection  with  it.  For  he  had  taken  it  into  Iiis 
head  that  on  all  those  learned  in  the  laws  being  killed,  eveiy 
thing  for  the  rest  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  decree  of 


of  the  council  were  of  opinion  that  Eichard  should 
go  and  speak  with  the  insurgents,  but  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  treasurer  strongly  objecteil  to  this 
measure,  and  said  that  nothing  but  force  should 
be  used  "  to  abate  the  pride  of  such  vile  rascals." 
On  the  12tli  of  June,  liowever,  Eichard  got  into 
his  barge,  and  descended  the  river  as  far  as  Eo- 
therhithe,  where  he  found  a  vast  multitude  drawn 
up  along  shore.  "  When  they  perceived  the 
king's  barge,"  says  Fi-oissart,  "  they  set  up  shouts 
and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  from  hell  had  come 
into  their  company."  Startled  and  terrified,  the 
persons  with  the  king  put  about  the  boat,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  rowed  back 
with  all  speed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons,  who 
had  always  professed  the  greatest  attachment  to 
Eichard's  person,  now  called  aloud  for  the  heads 
of  all  the  ministers ;  and  marching  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  Southwark,  and  then 
to  Lambeth,  destroyed  the  Marshalsea  and  King's 
Bench,  and  burned  the  fm-niture  and  all  the  re- 
cords and  books  in  the  palace  of  the  primate. 
At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Essex  advanced 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  threatened 
the  north-eastern  part  of  London.  Walworth, 
the  mayor,  caused  the  moveable  part  of  London 
bridge  to  be  drawn  xip,  to  prevent  the  men  of 
Kent  from  ci'ossing  the  river;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  passage  was  yielded  to  them  through 
fear,  and  the  insurgents  entered  the  city,  where 
they  were  presently  joined  by  aU  the  rabble. 
At  first  their  demeanour  was  most  moderate; 
"they  did  no  hurt,  they  took  nothing  from  any 
man,  but  bought  all  things  they  wanted  at  a  just 
price."  But  the  madness  of  drunkenness  was 
soon  added  to  political  fmy.  The  rich  citizens, 
hoping  to  conciliate  the  mol),  had  set  oi^en  their 
wine  cellars  for  them ;  and  thus  excited,  they 
went  to  the  Savoy,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  broke  into  this  i^alace,  and  set  fire  to 
it.  To  show  that  plunder  was  not  their  object, 
the  leaders  published  a  proclamation  ordering 
that  none,  on  pain  of  death,  should  secrete  or 
convert  to  his  own  use  anything  that  might  be 
found  there,  but  that  plate,  gold,  and  jewels 
should  all  be  destroyed.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  prohibition  extended  to  the  duke's 
wines,  but  they  drank  thei'e  immoderately,  and 
thirty-two  of  the  rioters,  engaged  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Savoy,  were  too  drunk  to  remove  in  time, 
and  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  house. 


the  commonalty,  and  that  for  the  futm-e  there  woidd  be  no  law 
at  all,  or  that  if  there  were  any,  it  would  be  framed  according 
to  their  mere  will." — Walsingham,  p.  361. 

-  From  the  iU-omened  career  of  tlie  tyrant  who  had  worn  it, 
John  was  an  unhappy  name  in  English  history ;  h.nd  .John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  vmcle,  was  held  guilty  of 
all  tlie  oppressions  tlie  people  had  recently  suffered.  The  notion, 
moreover,  of  his  having  designs  on  tlie  crown  was  as  prevalent 
as  ever. 
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Newgate  was  tlien  demolished;  aud  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  confined  there  and  in  the  Fleet, 
joined  in  the  work  of  havoc.  The  Temple  was 
burned,  with  all  the  books  and  ancient  and  va- 
luable records  it  contained;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  detachment  set  fire  to  the  priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell.  They  now 
also  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  They 
probably  felt  that  antipathy  to  foreigners  com- 
mon to  uneducated  people;  but  against  the  Flem- 
ings, who.  it  was  popularly  said,  fattened  on  their 
miseries,  they  bore  the  most  deadly  rancour. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  church  was  disregarded, 
and  tliirty  Flemings  were  dragged  from  the  altar 
into  the  streets,  and  beheaded;  thu-ty-two  more 
were  seized  in  the  Vintry,  and  underwent  the 
same  fate.  Some  of  the  rich  citizens  were  mas- 
sacred in  attempting  to  escape ;  those  who  re- 
mained did  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
and  all  that  night  Loudon  was  involved  in  fire, 
murder,  and  debauchery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  was  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  concession  and  of  promises.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  to  a  multitude  that 
crowded  Tower-hill,  clamouring  for  the  heads  of 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer;  and  they  were  told 
that,  if  they  would  retire  quietly  to  Mile  End, 
the  king  would  meet  them  there,  and  grant  all 
their  requests.  The  gates  were  opened,  the  draw- 
bridge was  lowered,  and  Eichard  rode  forth  with 
a  few  attendants  without  arms.  The  commonalty 
from  the  country  followed  the  king ;  ''  but  all 
did  not  go,  nor  had  they  the  same  objects  in 
view."  On  an-iving  at  Mile  End,  Richard  was 
surrounded  by  upwards  of  60,000  peasants ;  but 
their  demeanour  was  mild  and  respectful,  and 
they  presented  no  more  than  four  demands,  all 
of  which,  except  the  second,  were  wise  and  mo- 
derate. These  four  demands  of  the  peasants 
■^ere — 1.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  for  ever.  2.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  rent  of  good  land  to  fourpence  the 
acre.  3.  The  full  liberty  of  buying  and  selling,  like 
other  men,  in  all  fairs  and  markets.  4.  A  gene- 
ral pardon  for  all  past  ofi"ences.  The  king,  with 
a  gracious  countenance,  assured  them  that  all 
these  demands  were  granted  ;  and,  returning  to 
town,  he  employed  upwards  of  thirty  clerks  to 
make  copies  of  the  charter  containing  the  four 
clauses.  In  the  morning  these  copies  were  sealed 
and  delivei'ed,  and  then  an  immense  body  of  the 
insurgents,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  men  of  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire,  quietly  withdrew  from  the 
capital :  but  more  dangerous  men  remained  be- 
hind. The  people  of  Kent,  who  had  been  joined 
by  all  kinds  of  miscreants,  had  committed  some 
atrocious  deeds  on  the  preceding  day,  while  the 
king  was  marching  to  Mile  End.  Almost  as  soon 
as  his  back  was  tm-ned,  with  a  facility  which  ex- 


cites a  suspicion  of  treachery  or  disaffection  on 
the  part  of  the  gan-ison,'  they  got  into  the  Tower, 
where  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Ai-chbishop 
of  Canterbui-y,  the  chancellor;  Su*  Robert  ITales, 
the  treasurer;  William  Apuldore,  the  king's  con- 
fessor; Legge,  one  of  the  farmei's  of  the  tax,  and 
three  of  his  associates.  The  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  was  completely 
at  their  mercy;  but  the  ci-devant  "  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent"  was  again  quit  for  a  few  unsavoury  kisses. 
The  horror  of  the  scene,  however,  overpowered 
her ;  and  she  was  carried  by  her  ladies  in  a 
senseless  state  to  a  covered  boat.  As  soon  as 
he  could,  the  king  joined  his  mother,  who  had 
been  fijially  conveyed  to  a  house  called  the  Royal 
Wardrobe. 

Wat  Tyler  aud  the  leaders  with  him,  rejected 
the  charter  which  the  men  of  Essex  had  so  gladly 
accepted.  Another  charter  was  drawn  up,  but 
it  equally  failed  to  please,  and  even  a  third,  with 
still  larger  concessions,  was  rejected  with  con- 
tempt. The  next  morning  the  king  left  the  Wai-d- 
robe  and  went  to  Westminster,  where  he  heard 
mass.  After  this  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with 
a  retinue  of  barons  and  knights,  rode  along  the 
"  causeway"  towards  London.  On  coming  into 
West  Smithfield  he  met  Wat  Tyler.  The  mayor 
and  some  other  city  magistrates  had  joined  the 
king,  but  his  whole  company,  it  is  said,  did  not 
exceed  sixty  persons.  In  the  front  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Bartholomew,  Richard  drew  rein,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  go  thence  until  he  had 
appeased  the  rioters.  Wat  Tyler  said  to  his 
men,  "  Here  is  the  king !  I  will  go  speak  with 
him.  Move  not  hand  or  foot  unless  I  give  you 
a  signal."  Wat,  who  had  procured  arms  and  a 
horse,  rode  boldly  up  to  Richard,  and  went  so 
near  that  his  horse's  head  touched  the  flank  of 
Richard's  steed.  "King!"  said  he,  "dost  thou 
see  all  those  men  there  T  "  I  see  them,"  replied 
the  king,  "why  dost  thou  ask  ?"  "  Because  they 
are  all  at  my  will,  and  have  sworn  by  theii-  faith 
and  loyalty  to  do  whatsoever  I  bid  them."  Dm-- 
ing  this  parley  the  Tyler  played  with  his  dag- 
ger, and,  it  is  said  by  some,  laid  hold  of  Richard's 
bridle.  It  is  probable  that  this  uneducated  man, 
intoxicated  by  his  brief  authority,  was  coarse 
and  insolent  enough ;  but  to  suppose  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  the  king  is  absurd.  Some  say 
that  Richard  ordered  his  arrest;  others  that  John 
Walworth,  the  lord-mayor,  thinking  that  he  in- 
tended to  stab  the  king,  rode  up  and  plunged  a 
short  sword  into  his  throat  without  any  orders. 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that,  whether  with 
sword,  dagger,  or  mace,  it  was  the  mayor  that 


1  There  were  COO  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  archers,  in  the 
Tower.  The  rebels  or  insurgents  were  miserably  armed  and 
equipped.  -.^ 
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struck  the  first  blow.  Wat  Tyler  turned  his 
liorse's  head  to  rejoin  his  men,  but  Ralph  Stan- 
dish,  one  of  tlie  king's  esquires,  thrust  his  sword 
through  his  side,  "  so  that  he  fell  flat  on  his  back 
to  the  ground,  and  beating  with  his  hands  to  and 
fro  for  a  while,  gave  up  his  unhappy  ghost." 
When  the  men  of  Kent  saw  his  fall  they  cried 
out,  "  We  are  betrayed !  They  have  killed  our 
captain  and  guide !"  and  the  foremost  men  in  that 
disordered  ai'ray  began  to  put  their  arrows  on 
the  string.  The  personal  intrepidity  of  the 
royal  boy — for  Richard  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year — saved  his  life.  He  rode  gallantly  up  to 
the  insurgents  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are  ye 
doing,  my  lieges?  Tyler  was  a  traitor — I  am 
your  king,  and  I  will  be  your  captain  and  guide." 
On  hearing  these  words,  many  slipped  away — 
others  remained ;  but,  without  a  leader,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do.  The  king  rode  back  to 
his  lords,  and  asked  what  steps  he  should  take 
next.  "  Make  for  the  fields,'"  said  the  lord-mayor: 
"if  we  attemj^t  to  retreat  or  flee,  oiu*  ruin  is  cer- 
tain; bi;t  let  us  gain  a  little  time,  and  we  shall 
be  assisted  by  our  good  friends  in  the  city." 
The  king  and  his  party  made  for  the  northern 
road,  and  the  mob,  wavering  and  uncertain,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  open  fields  about  Islington. 
Here  1000  men-at-arms  joined  the  king,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles.  The  insurgents 
now  thinking  their  case  hojDeless,  either  i-an  away 
through  the  corn  fields,  or,  throwing  their  bows 
on  the  ground,  knelt  and  implored  for  mercy. 

While  these  events  were  jjassing  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  servile  war  had 
sjjread  over  a  gi'eat  part  of  England ;  but,  as  the 
nobles  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong  cas- 
tles, little  blood  was  shed.  Henry  Spencer,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  des^^ised  this  safe  course  ;  he 
armed  his  retainers,  collected  his  friends,  and 
kejjt  the  field  against  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  He  surprised  se- 
veral bodies  of  peasants,  and  cut  them  to  pieces ; 
others  he  took  prisoners,  and  sent  straight  to 
the  gibbet  or  the  block.' 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  Richard 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  horse,  and 
then  he  told  the  people  that  all  his  charters 
meant  nothing,  and  that  they  must  return  to 
then-  old  bondage.  The  men  of  Essex  made  a 
stand,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Then  courts  of  commission  were  opened  in  diffe- 
rent towns  to  condemn  rather  than  to  try  the 
chief  offenders.  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball,  the 
strolling  preachers.  Lister  and  Westbroom,  who 
had  taken  to  themselves  the  titles  of  kings  of  the 
commons  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  several 
hundred  more,  were  executed.     The  whole  num- 
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ber  of   executions  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1500. 

When  parliament  assembled,  it  was  seen  how 
little  the  upper  classes  of  society  were  prepared 
for  that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  to 
which,  in  the  present  day,  no  one  could  demur 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  The 
king  had  annulled,  by  proclamation  to  the 
sheriffs,  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he 
had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  revocation 
was  warmly  approved  by  both  lords  and  com- 
mons. There  was  a  talk,  indeed,  about  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  abolishing  villanage  ;  but 
the  notion  was  scouted,  and  the  owners  of  serfs 
showed  that  they  neither  doubted  the  right  by 
which  they  held  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  nor  would  hesitate  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  laws  affecting  them.  They  passed 
a  law  by  which  "  riots,  and  rumours,  and  other 
such  things,"  were  turned  into  high  treason.^ 
But  this  parliament  evidently  acted  under  the 
impulses  of  panic  and  of  revenge  for  recent  in- 
juries. The  commons,  however,  presented  peti- 
tions calling  for  redress  of  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration :  but  they  only  attributed  the  late  insur- 
rection to  the  extortions  of  purveyors— to  the 
venality  and  rapacity  of  the  judges  and  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law—  to  the  horrible  doings  of  a 
set  of  banditti  called  maintainers — and  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  recent  taxation. 

The  king  being  now  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  was  married  to  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Char- 
les IV.,  an  accomplished  and  excellent  princess, 
who  deserved  a  better  and  a  wiser  husband. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  popes.  Urban  VI., 
an  Italian,  and  Clement  VII.,  a  Frenchman. 
France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus  were 
for  Clement ;  England,  Flanders,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  for  Urban.  The  Italian  pope,  after  look- 
ing about  for  a  brave  and  sure  champion,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
had  so  lately  distinguished  himself  in  the  servile 
war  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  Flem- 
ings, sorely  pressed  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
applications  to  England  for  assistance.  After 
preaching  a  sort  of  crusade,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich asked  in  the  jjope's  name  a  tenth  on  church 
property,  obtained  the  produce  of  a  fifteenth  on 
lay  property,  and  raised  a  small  army,  and  so 
passed  over  the  Channel  to  make  war.^  The  war 
in  which  this  military  churchman  engaged,  23re- 
sented  two  aspects :  under  one,  it  was  a  sacred 
crusade  for  the  pope,  but  under  the  other,  it  was 
a  conflict  waged  in  union  with,  and  for  the  rights 
and  independence  of  the  burghers  and  commons 
of  Flanders  against  the  aristocracy.     After  the 
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murder  of  Jaracs  van  Artaveklt,  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy declined  ;  antl  thirty-six  years  after  that 
event,  the  Flemings  were  almost  i-educed  to  ex- 
tremities. In  this  state  they  fixed  all  their  hopes 
on  Van  Artaveldt's  son,  who  luul  been  named 
rhilip,  after  his  £,'odmother  rhili])i)a,  the  wife  of 
Edward  III.  Philip  van  Artaveldt,  warned  by 
his  father's  fate,  had  pjissed  his  life  in  a  quiet 
and  happy  retirement ;  and  in  1381  he  was 
di-agged,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences, to  head  tlie  council  and  lead  the  ar- 
mies of  the  dispirited  people.  For  about  fifteen 
months,  which  included  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  his  career  was  as  brilliant  as  a  romance  : 
but  in  the  month  of  November,  1382,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  s.anguinary  battle  of  Rosebecque, 
and  (in  this  more  fortunate  than  his  father) 
was  killed  by  the  enemy.  After  that  dread- 
ful defeat,  the  cause  of  the  commons  again  de- 
clined.' 

AlFairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  an-ival  of  the 
English  force.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  led  his 
little  army  to  Gravelines,  which  he  stormed  and 
took  :  he  next  defeated  an  army  of  the  Count  of 
riandei-s,  took  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  occupied, 
the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Sluis :  he  then  marched, 
with  an  impetuosity  which  astonished  more  re- 
gular warriors,  to  lay  siege  to  Ypres,  where  he 
was  joined  by  20,000  of  the  men  of  Ghent. 
Meanwhile,  the  count  imj^lored  the  protection  of 
the  young  King  of  France,  who  sent  a  splendid 
array  across  the  frontier.  The  bishop  made  one 
furious  assault ;  but,  on  the  ajjproach  of  the 
French,  he  ran  back  to  the  coast.  In  England 
his  failure  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  her  jealousy  of  the  powers  of 
his  uncles,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  surrounded  her  son  Avith  ministers  and 
ofHcers  who  were  chiefly  men  of  obscure  bii-th. 
Ilichard,  who  lived  almost  entii-ely  in  the  society 
of  these  individuals,  contracted  an  exclusive 
affection  for  them,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
he  began  to  heap  wealth  and  honours  upon  them. 
Hence  there  arose  perpetual  bickerings  between 
the  favoui-ites  and  the  king's  uncles.  A  dark 
mysteiy  will  for  ever  hang  over  most  of  these 
transactions.  Once  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself  in  Scotland,  and  he 
would  not  return  until  Richard  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  conviction  of  his  innocence.  In  the 
month  of  April  of  this  year,  just  after  the  duke 
had  done  good  service  against  the  Scots,  the 
parliament  met  at  Salislmry.  One  day  during  the 
session,  John  Latimer,  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  gave  Richard  a  parchment,  containing 
the  particulars  of  a  consjuracy  to  place  the  crown 
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on  the  head  of  his  uncle.  The  king  com- 
nmnicated  the  contents  to  Lancaster,  who  swore 
that  they  were  all  utterly  false,  and  insisted  that 
his  accuser  should  be  placed  in  safe  custody  to 
be  examined  by  the  council.  The  monk  wrus  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hol- 
land, the  king's  lialf-brother,  who  is  said  to  have 
strangled  him  with  his  own  hands  during  the 
night.  The  Lord  Zouch,  whom  the  friar  had 
named  as  the  author  of  the  memorial  declared 
upon  his  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

Truces  with  Scotland  were  prolonged  till  the 
month  of  May,  1385,  when  the  French  sent  John 
de  Vienne,  lord-admiral  of  Franco,  with  1000 
men-at-arms,  and  40,000  francs  in  gold,  to  in- 
duce the  Scots  to  make  an  inroad  into  England. 
The  French  knights  soon  complained  bitterly 
of  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  the  j^overty  of  the 
land,  and  the  lack  of  amusements.  At  last,  the 
French  and  Scots  broke  into  Northumberland; 
but  Richard,  who  now  took  the  field  for  the  first 
time,  came  up  from  York,  and  forced  them  to  re- 
tire. With  80,000  men,  Richard  crossed  the 
Box'ders,  burned  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  other 
towns  ;  but  tlien  he  was  obliged  to  retreat;  for 
information  was  brought  that  John  de  Vienne 
had  crossed  the  Solway  Frith,  and  was  besieging 
Carlisle.  The  French  and  Scots  marched  off  by 
the  west,  and  returned  towards  Edinburgh,  boast- 
ing that  they  had  done  as  much  mischief  in  Eng- 
land as  the  English  had  done  in  Scotland.  Dm-- 
ing  this  campaign,  the  royal  quarters  were  dis- 
graced by  a  vile  murder.  At  York,  during  the 
advance.  Sir  John  Holland  assassinated  one  of 
the  favourites,  and  the  grief,  shame,  and  anxiety, 
caused  by  this  event,  broke  the  heart  of  his 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  died  a  few 
days  after.  After  the  campaign,  the  king  made 
great  promotions  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  re- 
lations ;  honours  fell  ujion  them,  but  these  were 
nothing  compared  to  the  honours  and  grants 
conferred  on  his  own  minions.  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  Laucastei''s  son,  was  made  Earl  of  Derby ; 
the  king's  uncles,  the  Earls  of  Cambridge  and 
Buckingham,  were  created  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester.  As  Richard  had  no  children,  he  de- 
clared that  his  lawful  successor  would  be  Roger, 
Earl  of  March,^  grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence.^ 

Soon  after  these  arrangements,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  enabled   to  depart,  to  press  his 

2  Fi-omart;   Walsing.:  Knyght.;  Rot.  Pari.;  Rtjmer. 

3  "  Xhe  character  of  Ricliard  II.  was  uow  developing  itself, 
and  the  hopes  excited  by  liis  remarkable  presence  of  mind  m 
confronting  the  rioters  on  I}]n'''^^^iitl'  were  rapidly  destroyed,  i  "• 
Not  tliat  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has  been  sometimes  ima- 
gined. For  if  wo  measure  intellectual  power  by  the  greatest 
exertion  it  ever  displays  rather  than  by  its  average  results, 
Richard  II.  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.     He  possessed, 
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claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  A  disputed  suc- 
cession in  Portugal,  and  a  war  between  that  coun- 
try and  Spain,  seemed  to  open  a  road  for  him. 
The  king  was  evidently  glad  to  have  him  out  of 
England.  Parliament  voted  supplies ;  and,  in 
the  month  of  July,  the  duke  set  sail  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men.  Lancaster  landed  at  Coruna, 
opened  a  road  through  Gallicia  into  Portugal, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  king  of  that 
country,  who  married  Philippa,  the  duke's  eldest 
daughter  by  his  first  wife.  At  first,  the  duke 
was  everywhere  victorious ;  but,  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, his  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  dis- 
ease and  famine;  and  his  own  declining  health 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Guienne.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  concluded  an  advantageous  ti-eaty. 
His  daughter  Catherine,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Ci'uel,  was  married  to  Henry,  the  heir 
of  the  reigning  King  of  Castile.  Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  were  paid  to  the  duke  for  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred ;  and  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile agi'eed  to  pay  40,000  florins  by  way  of  an- 
nuity to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
The  issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  reigned  in  Spain  for 
many  generations. 

Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  duke,  the 
French  determined  to  invade  England,  and  for 
this  i^ui-pose  upwards  of  100,000  men,  including 
nearly  all  the  chivalry  of  France,  were  encamped 
in  Flanders,  and  an  immense  fleet  lay  in  the  port 
of  Sluis  i-eady  to  carry  them  over.  Charles  VI., 
who  determined  to  take  a  part  in  the  expedition, 
went  to  Sluis,  and  even  embarked  ;  but  this 
young  king  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  in- 
triguing and  turbulent  uncles,  who  seem  to  have 
determined  (not  unwisely,  perhaps)  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  not  take  place,  and  in  the  end 
the  army  was  disbanded.  The  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  tempest,  and  many  of  the  shijjs  were  taken 
by  the  English. 

Eichard  gained  no  increase  of  comfort  by  the 
absence  of  Lancaster,  whose  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  far  harsher  than  John 
of  Gaunt  had  ever  been.  At  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, Gloucester  headed  an  opposition  which 
determined  to  drive  Richard's  favourites  De  la 


along  with  much  dissimulation,  a  decisive  promptitude  in  seizing 
the  critical  moment  for  action.  Of  this  quality,  besides  his 
celebrated  behavioiu-  towards  the  insurgents,  he  gave  striking 
evidence  in  several  circumstances  which  we  shall  have  shortly 
to  notice.  But  his  ordinary  conduct  belied  the  abilities  wliich 
on  these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  and  rendered  them  ineifectual 
for  his  security.  Extreme  pride  and  violence,  with  an  inordi- 
nate partiality  for  the  most  worthless  favourites,  were  his  pre- 
dominant characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality,  and  in  the 
events  of  his  reign,  he  fonns  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  Edward 
II.  Scrooj!,  lord-chancellor,  who  had  been  appointed  in  par- 
liament, and  was  underetood  to  be  iiTCmoveable  without  its 
concurrence,  lost  the  great  seal  for  refusing  to  set  it  to  some  pro- 
digal grants.  Upon  a  slight  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Courtney, 
the  king  ordered  his  temporalities  to  be  seized,  the  execution  of 
which  ilichael  de  la  Pole,  his  new  chancellor,  and  a  favoirrite  of 
Vol.  1. 


Pole  and  De  Vere  from  oflTice.  They  began  with 
De  la  Pole,  who,  after  a  weak  attempt  of  the  king 
to  save  him,  was  dismissed.  After  his  expulsion, 
the  commons  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  jDay  a 
heavy  fine  and  to  be  imprisoned.  Gloucester  and 
his  party  then  said  that  no  good  government  could 
be  expected  until  a  permanent  council  was  chosen 
by  parliament — a  council  like  those  which  had 
been  appointed  in  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III., 
and  Edward  II.  Richard  said  he  would  never 
consent  to  any  such  measure.  The  commons 
then  coolly  produced  the  statute  by  which  Ed- 
ward II.  had  been  deposed ;  and  one  of  the  lord.s 
reminded  him  tliat  his  life  would  be  in  danger 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Upon  this,  Richard 
yielded,  and  the  government  was  substantially 
vested  for  a  year  in  the  hands  of  eleven  commis- 
sionei-s,  bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  were  added 
the  three  great  ofiicers  of  the  crown.  At  the 
head  of  all  was  placed  the  king's  uncle  Glou- 
cester.' 

The  king  was  now  twenty  j'ears  of  age,  but  he 
was  reduced  to  as  mere  a  cipher  as  when  he  was 
but  eleven.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1387,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
De  la  Pole  and  Tresilian,  the  chief- justice,  he 
assembled  a  council  at  Nottingham,  and  sub- 
mitted to  some  of  the  judges  this  question — 
whether  the  commission  of  government  api:)ointed 
by  parliament,  and  approved  of  under  his  own 
seal,  were  legal  or  illegal  ?  These  judges  certified 
under  their  hands  and  seals  that  the  commission 
was  illegal,  and  that  all  those  who  introduced  the 
measure  were  liable  to  capital  punishment.  On 
the  11th  of  November  following,  the  king,  who 
had  returned  to  London,  was  alarmed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  his  uncle  Gloucester  and  the  Earls 
of  Ai'undel  and  Nottingham,  the  constable,  ad- 
mii'al,  and  marshal  of  England,  were  approach- 
ing the  capital  with  40,000  men.^  The  decision 
of  the  judges  had  been  kept  secret,  but  one  of 
the  number  betrayed  it  to  a  friend  of  Gloucester. 
As  soon  as  Richard's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lancaster's  son  and  heir,  learned  the  approach  of 
his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  he  quitted  the  court,  went 


his  own,  could  hardly  prevent.  This  was  accompanied  with 
indecent  and  outrageous  expressions  of  anger,  imworthy  of  his 
station,  and  of  those  whom  he  insulted." — Hallam. 

I  Rot.  Pari. 

-  "At  such  a  slow  pace  did  news  travel  in  those  days,  that,  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  November,  Richard  and  his  justice 
went  to  bed  thinking  that  their  enemies  were  annihilated,  and 
next  morning  they  were  awoke  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large 
force,  under  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Nottingham,  was  encamped  at  Highgate.  The  confederate 
lords,  hearing  of  the  proosedings  at  Nottingham,  had  immedi- 
ately mshed  to  anns,  and  followed  Richard  towards  Loudon, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  walls  of  London  were  suffi- 
cient to  repel  a  sudden  assault ;  and  a  royal  proclamation  forbade 
the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  rebels,  in  the  liope  that  famine 
might  disperse  them." — Lord  Campbell's  Justices,  p.  100. 
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to  "Waltham  Ci'oss,  and  there  joined  him.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  eleven  were  there  al- 
ready. On  Siuiday,  the  17th  of  November,  the 
duke  entered  London  •with  an  irresistible  force, 
and  "appealed"  of  treason  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  De  Yere,  now  Duke  of  Ireland,  De  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Tresilian,  chief- justice, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  knight,  and  lord-ma- 
yor of  London.  The  favourites  instantly  took 
to  flight.  De  la  Pole,  the  condemned  chancellor, 
who  liad  retui'ned  to  coiu't,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing France,  where  he  died  soon  after;  De  Yere, 
the  Duke  of  Ireland,  got  to  the  borders  of  Wales, 
where  he  received  royal  letter.^,  authorizing  him 
to  raise  an  army  and  begin  a  civil  war.  He  col- 
lected a  few  thousand  men,  but  was  met  near 
Eadcot,  and  thoroughly  defeated  by  Gloucester 
and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  He  then  fled  to  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  died. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  was  seized  in  the  north, 
but  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the  people :  he  also 
finished  his  days  not  long  after,  in  the  humble 
condition  of  a  parish  priest  in  Flanders.  After 
the  defeat  of  his  army  under  De  Yere,  Richard 
lost  all  heart,  and  retired  into  the  Tower.  His 
uncle  Gloucester,  who  believed  on  pretty  good 
gi'ounds  that  the  king  and  the  favourites  had  in- 
tended to  put  him  to  death,  showed  little  mercy. 
He  drove  every  friend  of  Richard  away  from  the 
court,  and  threw  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  into 
prison.  The  "wonderful  parliament,"  which  met 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1388,  carried  out 
the  impeachments.  The  five  obnoxious  coun- 
cillors were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  Tresilian  and  Brem- 
ber, the  mayor,  were  executed,  to  the  joy  of  the 
people. 

The  judges  who  had  signed  and  sealed  the 
answer  at  Nottingham  were  next  impeached. 
Theii"  only  plea  was,  that  they  had  acted  under 
teiTor  of  the  king  and  the  favom-ites :  they  were 
capitally  convicted;  but  the  bishops  interceded 
in  their  behalf,  and,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
scafibld,  the}^  were  sent  into  exile  for  life  in  Ire- 
land. Blake,  however,  who  had  di'awn  up  the 
questions  at  Nottingham,  Avas  executed,  and  so 
was  Usk,  who  had  been  secretly  a]  (pointed  under- 
sheriff  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. The  king's  confessor,  avIio  swore  that  no 
threats  had  been  used  with  the  judges  at  Not- 
tingham, was  also  condemned  to  exile  in  Ireland. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  shedding  of  blood  would 
stop  here,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
Gloucester.  After  the  Easter  recess  he  impeached 
four  knights,  and  these  unfortunate  men  were  all 
convicted  and  executed.' 

For  about  twelve  months  Richard  left  the 
whole  power  of  government  in  the  hands  of  his 

'  Rot.  Pari.;  Knyghton. 


uncle  and  of  the  council  or  commission.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,  famous  in  song  mider  the  name  of  Chevy 
Chase,  was  fought  (loth  August,  1388)  between 
the  Scottish  Earl  Douglas,  and  the  Lord  Han-y 
Percy,  the  renowned  Hotspur.  Douglas  was 
slain,  but  the  English  were  in  the  end  driven 
from  the  field,  after  both  Hotspur  and  his  brother. 
Lord  Ralph  Percy,  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
At  length  Richard  gave  a  proof  of  that  decisive 
promjititude  which  visited  his  mind  at  uncertain 
intervals.  In  a  great  council  held  in  the  month 
of  May,  1389,  he  suddenly  addressed  his  uncle — 
"  How  old  do  you  think  I  am?"  "Your  high- 
ness," rejilied  Gloucester,  "  is  in  your  twenty- 
second  year."  "  Then,"  added  the  king,  "  I  am 
surely  of  age  to  manage  my  own  affaii-s.  I  have 
been  longer  under  the  control  of  guardians  than 
any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I  thank  ye,  my 
lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  I  want  them  no 
longer."  Before  they  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment  he  demanded  the  gi-eat  seals  from 
the  archbishop,  and  the  keys  of  the  exchequer 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  within  a  few 
days  he  drove  Gloucester  from  the  council  with- 
out meeting  with  any  opposition.  The  chief 
administration  of  affiiirs  Avas,  however,  left  to 
another  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  his 
cool-headed  and  calculating  cousin,  Henry  of 
Boliugbroke." 

Lancaster  returned  from  the  Continent  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  years,  and^  from  cir- 
cumstances with  Avliich.  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted,  he  became  all  at  once  exceedingly 
moderate  and  popular.  He  conducted  his  brother 
Gloucester  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  court, 
Avhere  an  affecting  reconciliation  took  place.  The 
duke  was  re-admitted  into  the  council;  Lancaster 
was  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life,^  and  in- 
trusted Avith  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  with 
France.  A  truce  was  concluded  for  four  years. 
This  truce  also  embraced  Scotland,  the  king  of 
AA'hich  country,  Robert  II.,  had  died  the  19th  of 
April,  1390,  leaAnng  the  ci-own  to  his  eldest  son 
John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Avho  took  the  name  of 
Robert  III.* 

After  the  death  of  "the  good 

A.D.  1.394.       r^  A  "  T>-    1         T  -i: 

Queen  Anne  — as  Richards  wife 
had  long  been  called  by  the  English  people  — 
Avhich  hai^pened  at  Shene,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the 
king  collected  a  considerable  army,  and  crossed 
over  to  Ireland,  where  the  native  chiefs  had  been 
for  some  time  making  head  against  the  English, 


-  ^VaUlnnham :  Knyghton;  Rot.  Pari. 

^  This  grant  was  subsequently  recalled. 

■*  Tlie  same  popular  prejudice  against  the  name  of  John,  at 

least  for  a  king,  which  we  have  seen  displaj-ed  bj'  the  Englisli 

followers  of  Wat  Tyler,  was  also  entertained  at  this  time  by  the 

Scots.     It  is  commonly  traced  to  the  imfortiinate  reigns  of  John 

'  of  England,  Jolm  of  France  and  John  Baliol. 
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and  where  some  of  the  English  themselves  had 
revolted.  This  campaign  was  a  bloodless  one: 
the  Irish  chiefs  submitted;  Richard  entertained 
them  with  gi'eat  magnificence,  knighted  some  of 
them,  and,  after  spending  a  winter  in  the  country 
and  redressing  some  abuses,  he  returned  home, 
and  was  well  received  by  his  subjects.  Although 
the  council  was  divided  on  the  matter,  liichai'd 
at  last  decided  on  contracting  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  France;  and  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1396,  he  passed  over  to  the  Continent  and 
married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.— 
a  princess,  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  of  v/it,  ac- 
cording to  Froissart,  but  who  was  little  more 
than  seven  years  old.  The  blessing  of  a  peace, 
or  at  least  of  a  truce,  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
the  consequence  of  this  union,  and  yet  the  mar- 
riage was  decidedly  unpoi^ular  in  England.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  always  opposed  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  duke's  declamations  were  the  more 
vehement,  because  he  suspected  what  would  fol- 
low to  himself;  and  it  is  certain  that  Eichai'd 
asked  assistance  from  Charles  VI.,  to  be  given  in 
case  of  need,  and  that  this  alliance  with  France 
gave  him  courage  to  undertake  a  scheme  which 
his  deep  revenge  had  nourished  for  many  j^ears. 
The  year  after  his  mari-iage,  in  the  month  of 
July,  Richard  struck  his  blow  with  consummate 
treachery.  After  entertaining  him  at  dinner,  in 
his  usual  bland  manner,  he  arrested  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Two  days  after,  he  induced  the 
primate  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, to  a  friendly  conference;  and  then  Arundel 
was  arrested.  He  had  thus  got  two  of  his  vic- 
tims: to  entrap  the  third,  and  the  greatest  of  all, 
he  went  with  a  gay  company  to  Fleshy  Castle,  in 
Essex,  where  his  uncle  Gloucester  was  residing 
with  his  family.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  mis- 
chief, came  out  to  meet  the  royal  guest,  and, 
while  Richard  entertained  the  duchess  with 
friendly  discourse,  Gloucester  was  seized  by  the 
earl-marshal,  carried  with  breathless  speed  to 
the  river,  put  on  board  ship,  and  conveyed  to 
Calais,  A  few  days  after,  Richard  v/ent  to  Not- 
tingham Castle,  and  there,  taking  his  uncles 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  by  surjirise,  he  made  them,  with 
other  noblemen,  jaiit  their  seals  to  a  parchment, 
by  which  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick, 
were  "ai:>pealed"  of  treason  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  had  appealed  the  king's  favourites  ten 
years  before.  A  parliament  was  then  summoned 
to  try  the  three  traitors,  for  so  they  were  now 
called  by  men  like  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who 
had  been  jjartakers  in  all  their  acts,  and  by 
others  who  had  supported  them  in  their  boldest 
measui'es. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Richard  went  to 
parliament  with  600  men-at-arms,  and  a  body- 


guard of  archers.  The  commons,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  lesson,  began  by  impeaching  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  high 
treason.  Fearing  the  primate's  eloquence,  Rich- 
ard artfully  j^revented  his  attending  in  the  lords, 
and  he  was,  at  the  king's  will,  banished  for  life. 
On  the  following  day,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  On  the  21st  of  September,  a  writ  was  issued 
to  the  earl-marshal,  governor  of  Calais,  com- 
manding him  to  bring  the  body  of  his  prisoner,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  in  parliament. 
On  the  24tli  (and  tlu'ee  days  were  probably  then 
scarcely  enough  for  a  king's  messenger  to  travel 
to  Calais  and  back)  an  answer  was  returned  to 
the  lords,  that  the  earl-marshal  could  not  pro- 
duce the  duke,  for  that  he,  being  in  custody  in 
the  king's  jDrison  in  Calais,  had  died  there.  This 
parliament  made  no  inquiries.  The  lords  ap- 
pellants demanded  judgment;  the  commons  se- 
conded their  demand,  and  the  dead  duke  was 
declared  to  be  a  traitor,  and  all  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  king.  On  the  next  day,  a 
document,  purporting  to  be  Gloucester's  confes- 
sion taken  by  Sir  William  Rickhill,  one  of  the 
justices  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Calais  in  the 
preceding  month  for  that  sole  purpose,  as  was 
jjretended,  was  j^roduced  and  read  in  parlia- 
ment.* On  the  28th,  Gloucester's  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Wai'wick,was  brought  before  the  bar  of 
the  House:  the  earl  pleaded  guilty,  but  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  into  jierj^etual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Man,  In  passing  sentence 
on  these  nobles,  there  were  many  who  condemned 
themselves.  After  their  recent  experience  of  the 
king,  nothing  but  fatuity  could  make  them  re- 
pose confidence  in  any  of  his  assurances,  or  in 
the  steadiness  of  parliament;  but  for  want  of  any 
better  security,  they  extracted  from  Richard  a 
declaration  of  their  own  innocence  in  regard  to 
all  past  transactions.  This  declaration  was  made 
in  full  parliament.  After  this  the  king,  who  was 
very  fond  of  high-sounding  titles,  made  several 
promotions  of  his  nobles.  Among  these,  his 
cousin  Henry  Bolingbroke  was  created  Duke  of 
Hereford.- 

Gloucester's  "wonderful"  parliament  of  1388 
had  taken  an  oath  that  nothing  there  passed 
into  law  should  be  changed  or  abrogated;  and 
now  the  very  same  meu^  with  a  few  exceptions, 
took  the  same  oath  to  the  decisions  of  the  ]3re- 
sent  paidiament,  which  undid  all  that  was  then 


'  Rickliill  saw  the  duke  alive  at  Calais  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  real  object  of  his  mission,  and  the  real  circumstances 
of  Gloucester's  death,  are  involved  in  a  mystery  never  likely  to 
be  cleared  up.  But  it  seems  that  the  universal  impression,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  on  the  Contment,  was  correct,  and 
that  he  was  secretly  mmdered,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  disfigui'a 
the  corpse,  which  was  aftei-wards  delivered  to  his  faniOy. 

2  Rot.  Pari.;  Froissart;  Knyghton. 
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clone.  The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques- 
tions put  at  Nottiiigli;un,  wliieli  had  then  been 
punished  as  acts  of  high  treason,  were  now  pro- 
nounced to  be  just  and  legah  It  was  dec-hired 
liigh  treason  to  attempt  to  repeal  or  overturn 
any  judgment  now  passed;  and  the  issue  male  of 
all  the  persons  who  had  been  condemned  were 
declared  for  ever  incapable  of  sitting  in  pai-lia- 
ment  or  holding  oflice  in  council.  "These  violent 
ordinances,  as  if  the  precedent  they  were  then 
overturning  had  not  shielded  itself  Avith  the  same 
sanction,  were  sworn  to  by  i)arliameut  upon  the 
cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed  by  a  national 
oath,  with  the  penalty  of  excommunication  de- 
nounced against  its  infringers."  '  Before  this 
obsequious  parliament  separated,  it  set  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  of  granting  the  king  a  subsidy, 
for  life,wponvfoo\;  and  a  commission  was  granted 
for  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  to  sit  after 
the  dissolution,  and  examine  and  determine  cer- 
tain matters  as  to  them  should  seem  best.  These 
eighteen  commissioners  usurped  the  entire  rights 
of  the  legislature:  they  imposed  a  perpetual  oath 
on  prelates  and  lords,  to  be  taken  before  obtain- 
ing jiossession  of  their  estates,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  statutes  and  ordinances  made  by 
this  parliament,  or  afterwards  by  the  lords  and 
knights  having  power  committed  to  them  by  the 
same;  and  they  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to 
disobey  any  of  their  ordinances.  Thus,  with  the 
vote  of  a  revenue  for  life,  and  with  the  power  of 
parliament  notoriously  usurped  by  a  junto  of  his 
creatures,  Richard  became  as  absolute  as  he  could 
wish.  "  In  those  days,"  says  Froissart,  "  there 
was  none  so  great  in  England  that  durst  speak 
against  anything  that  the  king  did.  He  had  a 
council  suitable  to  his  fancies,  wdio  exhorted  him 
to  do  what  he  list:  he  kept  in  his  wages  10,000 
archers,  who  watched  over  him  day  and  night." 
This  high  and  absolute  bearing  was,  however, 
of  short  dm-ation.  The  people  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  Richard,  who  appeared  only  to  crave 
power  and  money  that  he  might  lavish  them  on 
his  minions,  and  indulge  himself  in  an  indolent 
and  luxurious  life. 

A  general  mui-mur  was  soon  raised  against  the 
late  parliament:  people  said  that  it  had  not  been 
freely  chosen;  that  it  had  with  bad  faith  and 
barljavity  revoked  former  pardons  and  connived 
at  illegal  exactions ;  that  it  had  been  a  party  to 
the  shameful  impunity  of  the  murderers  of  Glou- 
cester; and  that  it  had  assisted  the  king  in  de- 
stroying the  liberties  of  the  kmgdom.  Matters 
were  approaohing  this  state  when  the  mutual 
distrusts  of  two  great  noblemen,  and  the  fears 
they  both  entertained  of  the  cunning  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  the  king,  hurried  on  the  catastrophe. 


'  naUam,  Middle  Ages. 


Henry  of  Bolingbroko,  now  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  Mowbray,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  the 
only  two  that  remained  of  the  five  appellants  of 
1380.  To  all  outward  appearance  they  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  king;  but  they 
both  knew  that  their  original  sin  had  never  been 
forgiven.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  alarmed  or  the  more  communica- 
tive of  the  two.  Overtaking  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  riding  on  the  road  between  Wind- 
sor and  London,  in  the  month  of  December, 
during  the  recess  of  parliament,  Mowbray  said, 
"  We  are  about  to  be  ruined."  Hein-y  of  Boling- 
broke  asked,  "For  what?"  and  Mowbray  said, 
"For  the  affair  of  Radcot  Bridge."  "  How  can 
that  be  after  his  pardon  and  declaration  in  parlia- 
ment?" "  He  will  annul  that  pardon,"  said  Mow- 
bray, "  and  our  fate  will  be  like  that  of  others  before 
us."  And  then  he  went  on  to  assure  Hereford  that 
there  was  no  ti'ust  to  be  put  in  Richard's  promises 
or  oaths,  or  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  that 
he  knew  of  a  certainty  that  he  and  his  minions 
were  then  compassing  the  deaths  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lancaster,  Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Exeter,  the 
Manpiis  of  Dorset,  and  of  himself.  Henry  then 
said, "  If  such  be  the  case,  we  can  never  trust  them ;" 
to  which  Mowbray  rejoined,  "  So  it  is,  and  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  now,  they  will  con- 
trive to  destroy  us  in  our  houses  ten  years  heuce."^ 
This  reign,  as  abounding  in  dark  and  treach- 
erous transactions,  is  rich  in  historical  doubts. 
It  is  not  clear  how  this  conversation  was  rejoorted 
to  Richard,  but  the  damning  suspicion  rests  upon 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  When  parliament  met 
after  the  recess,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  1398, 
Hereford  was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  relate 
what  had  passed  between  the  Duke  of  Noi-folk 
and  himself;  and  then  Hereford  rose  and  pre- 
sented in  writing  the  whole  of  the  conversation. 
Norfolk  did  not  attend  in  pai-liament,  but  he 
surrendered  on  proclamation,  called  Henry  of 
Lancaster  a  liar  and  false  traitor,  and  threw  down 
his  gauntlet.  Richard  ordered  both  parties  into 
custody,  and  instead  of  submitting  the  case  to 
parliament,  referred  it  to  a  court  of  chivalry, 
which,  after  many  delays,  awarded  that  wager  of 
battle  should  be  joined  at  Coventry,  on  the  16th 
of  September.  As  the  time  a])proached,  Richard 
was  heard  to  say,  "  Now  I  shall  have  peace  from 
henceforward;"  but,  on  the  a]>poiuted  day,  when 
the  combatants  were  in  the  lists,  and  had  couched 
their  lances,  throwing  down  his  warder  between 
them,  he  took  the  battle  into  his  own  hands. 
After  consulting  with  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment— the  base  eighteen — to  the  bewilderment 
of  all  men,  he  condemned  Hereford  to  banish- 
ment for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for  life.     Here- 
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ford  \yent  no  f  urLlier  than  France:  Norfolk  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  long  after 
died  broken-hearted  at  Venice.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  about 
thi-ee  months  after  the  exile  of  his  son  Here- 
ford, Eichard  seized  his  immense  estates  and 
kept  them,  notwithstanding  his  having,  before 
Hereford's  departure  out  of  England,  granted  him 
letters-patent,  permitting  him  to  appoint  attor- 
neys to  represent  him  and  take  laossession  of  his 
la'w^ul  inheritance.'  But  now  there  was  no  law 
in  the  land  except  what  proceeded  from  the 
will  of  Eichard,  who,  after  ridding  himself,  as 
he  fancied,  for  ever,  of  the  two  great  peers,  set 
no  limits  to  his  despotism.  He  raised  money  by 
forced  loans;  he  coerced  the  judges,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  fines,  he  outlawed  seventeen  counties 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  alleging  that  they  had 
favoured  his  enemies  in  the  afTair  of  Eadcot 
Bridge.  He  was  told  by  some  friends  that  the 
country  was  in  a  ferment,  and  that  plots  and 
conspiracies  were  forming  against  him;  but  the 
infatuated  man  chose  this  very  moment  for  leav- 
ing England.  In  the  end  of  the  mouth  of  May, 
1399,  he  sailed  from  Milfoid  Haven  with  a  splen- 
did fleet.  He  took  the  field  against  the  Iiish 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  a  fortnight  after,  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  landed  at  Eaven- 
spur  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke  had  not  escaped 
from  France  without  difficulty,  and  all  the  re- 
tinue he  brought  with  him  consisted  of  the  exiled 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Arundel,  fifteen  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  few  servants. 

But  the  wily  Henry  was  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people:  and  both  he  and  the  arch- 
bishop had  many  personal  friends  among  the 
nobles.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland ; 
and  as  he  declared  tliat  he  only  came  for  the 
estates  belonging  to  his  fatlier,  he  was  speedily 
reinforced  by  many  who  did  not  foresee,  and 
who,  at  that  stage,  would  not  have  apjiroved, 
his  full  and  daring  scheme.  He  marched  with 
i-apidity  towards  the  capital,  and  arrived  there 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  quitted  the  city  before  his  ap- 
proach, and,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  dm-ing 
Eichard' s  absence,  raised  the  royal  standard  at 
St.  Alban's.  The  Londoners  received  Hereford 
as  a  deliverer.  A  general  j^anic  prevailed  among 
the  creatures  of  Eichard,  some  of  whom  shut 
themselves  up  in  Bristol  Castle.  The  Duke  of 
York,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  moved 
towards  the  west,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Eichard.  After  staying  a  few  days  in  London, 
Henry  mai'ched  in  the  same  direction,   and  so 
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rapid  was  his  course  that  ho  reached  the  Severn 
on  the  same  day  as  the  regent.  The  Duke  of 
York  had  discovered  before  this  that  he  could 
place  no  reliance  on  his  troops:  and  probably  his 
resentment  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Glou- 
cester was  greater  than  his  affection  for  his 
nephew  Eichard.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was 
also  his  nephew,  and  when  he  agreed  to  meet 
that  master-mind  in  a  secret  conference,  the  effect 
was  inevitable.  York  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Henry,  and  heljied  him  to  take  Bristol  Castle. 
Three  members  of  the  standing  Committee  of 
eighteen,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and  Green, 
were  found  in  the  castle,  and  executed  without 
trial.  Heniy  then  marched  towards  Chester, 
but  York  stopped  at  Bristol." 

For  three  weeks  Eichard  remained  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  passing.  Contrary  winds  and  storms 
are  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  this  omission,  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  messengers  had 
proved  unfaithful.  When  he  received  the  as- 
tounding intelligence,  his  first  remark  was,  that 
he  sorely  regi-etted  not  having  put  Henry  to 
death,  as  he  might  have  done.  From  Dublin  he 
despatched  the  Eai'l  of  Salisbury  with  part  of  his 
forces,  and  then  he  repaired  himself  to  Water- 
ford,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  with  the 
rest.  Salisbury  landed  at  Conway,  and  was  re- 
inforced by  the  Welsh;  but  the  king  did  not  ap- 
pear so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  the  earl  was 
soon  deserted  by  his  whole  army,  both  Welsh 
and  English.  A  few  days  after,  when  Eichard 
at  last  arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  he  was  stunned 
by  bad  news  of  every  kind;  and  on  the  second 
day  after  his  landing,  the  few  thousands  of  trooj^s 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  deserted  him 
almost  to  a  man.  At  midnight,  disguised  as  a 
priest,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  two  half- 
brothers,  Sir  Stephen  Scrooj?,  his  chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  nine  other  individuals, 
he  fled  to  Conway,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  strong 
castle  there.  At  Conway  he  found  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  about  one  hundred  men,  who,  it 
ajipears,  had  already  consumed  the  slender  stock 
of  provisions  laid  up  in  the  fortress.  Eichard 
then  despatched  his  two  half-brothers  to  Chester, 
Henry's  head-quarters,  to  ascertain  what  were 
his  intentions.  Henry  put  them  under  arrest. 
Soon  after  sending  them,  Eichard  rode  to  the 
castles  of  Beaumaris  and  Caernarvon :  they  were 
both  bare  of  provisions,  and  he  returned  in  de- 
spair to  Conway  Castle.  A  romantic  and  touch- 
ing story  is  usually  told,  on  the  faith  of  two 
anonymous  manuscripts,  according  to  which 
Eichard  was  lured  from  his  stronghold  by  the 
ingenious  treachery  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land; but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  famine 
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drove  him  from  Conwny  Castle,  and  that,  iu  a 
hopeless  state,  he  surrendered  to  Norlhumber- 
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from  his  sketch  on  the  spot. 


land.  At  the  castle  of  Tliut,  Ilcnry  of  Boling- 
broke  met  him  and  bent  his  knee,  as  to  his  sove- 
reign. "  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  Eichard, 
uncovering  his  head,  "  you  are  right  welcome.'' 
'•  My  lord,"  answered  Heniy,  "  I  am  come  some- 
what before  my  time ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason.  Your  peoj^le  complain  that  you  have 
ruled  them  hai'shly  for  twenty-two  years:  but,  if 
it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  rule  them  better." 
The  fallen  king  replied,  "  Fair  cousin,  since  it 
pleaseth  you,  it  pleascth  me  well."  The  trumpets 
then  sounded  to  horse,  and,  mounted  on  a  miser- 
able hackney,  Eichard  rode  a  prisoner  to  Chester. 
No  one  appeared  to  pity  his  fate.  At  Lichfield, 
while  on  the  way  from  Chester  to  the  caj^ital,  the 
king  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  es- 
caped out  of  a  window;  but  he  was  retaken,  and 
from  that  time  treated  with  greater  severity,  and 
on  their  arrival  in  London  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  "While  at  Chester,  writs  were  issued 
in  Eichard's  name  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
on  the  29tli  of  Sept.  On  the  day  of  that  meet- 
ing, a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons,  which  in- 
cluded the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 


Northumberland,  two    justices,  two    doctors  of 
laws  with  many  others,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
waited  on  the  king  in  the 
Tower,  who  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  reporters,  made, 
"  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance," a  formal  renunci- 
ation of  the  crown, acknow- 
ledged  his    unfitness   for 
government,  and  gave  his 
royal   ring   to  his  cousin 
Henry.     Whether  all  this 
passed  as  thus  stated  by 
the  triumphant  party  of 
Lancaster  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  Henry  was 
too  sagacious  to  rest  his 
title  to  the  crown  upon 
;vhat  could  never  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  compulsory 
resignation.    On  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  September,  the  parliament  hav- 
ing met  iu  Westminster  Hall,  the  resignation  of 
Eichai'd  was  read.     All  the  members  then  stood 
up,  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  it.     Thirty- 
three  articles  of  impeachment  against  Eichard 
were  afterwards  read,  and  being  declared  guilty 
on  every  charge,  his  deposition  was  jDrouounced. 
Thus  a  deposition  was  added  to  an  act  of  abdi- 
cation.^ 

As  soon  as  eight  commissioners  had  proclaim- 
ed the  sentence  of  deposition,  Henry  approached 
the  throne,  and  having  solemnly  crossed  himself, 
said,  "  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge 
this  realm  of  England,  because  I  am  descended 
by  right  line  of  blood  from  the  good  loi-d,  King 
Henry  III.,  and  through  that  right,  God  of  his 
grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  friends,  to  recover  it;  the  which  realm  was  in 
point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  government  and 
undoing  of  the  good  laws."  He  knelt  for  a  few 
minutes  iu  j^rayer  on  the  steps,  and  then  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York.' 


'  This  castle,  one  of  the  finest  in  Britain,  was  founded  in 
12S4  by  Edward  I.  It  is  in  form  nearly  a  parallelogram,  ex- 
tending along  the  verge  of  a  precipitous  rock  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town:  two  of  the  sides  are  within  the  town  walls,  the 
third  overhangs  the  estuary  of  the  Conway,  and  the  fourth  a 
Email  stream  tributary  to  the  Conway.  The  walls  are  of  from 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  thickness,  and  are  flanked  on  the  towTi  sides 
by  four  great  circular  embattled  towers,  with  turrets  rising 
from  them.  Tlie  grand  entrance  was  from  the  west  towards  the 
town,  and  there  was  an  access  from  the  river  by  an  advanced 
work,  and  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  interior 
consists  of  two  courts.  The  great  hall  measures  130  ft.  in  length, 
32  ft.  in  breadth,  and  about  30  ft.  in  heiglit;  but  its  extent  can 
only  be  gathered  from  fragments  of  its  ruin,  and  few  vestiges  of 
the  other  apartments  can  be  traced.     When  most  of  the  other 


castles  in  Wales  were  dismantled  by  the  parliament,  this  nobla 
edifice  was  respected;  but  the  roof  and  floors  were  afterwai-ds 
removed  by  the  Earl  of  Conway,  to  whom,  after  the  Restoration, 
it  was  granted.  A  large  breach  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  towers 
has  been  made  by  the  town's-people  undermining  it  when  digging 
for  slater.  Other  i^arts  of  the  castle  are  greatly  damaged  by 
the  same  practice. 

2  From  the  Harleian  SIS.  1319,  a  History  of  the  Deposition  of 
Richard  II.,  in  French  verse,  professing  to  be  "  comijosed  by  a 
French  gentleman  of  mark,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  said 
king,  with  permission  of  the  King  of  France."  The  whole  of  the 
poem  is  printed  in  the  A  rckao!ojia,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  ample  explanatory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  JI.A., 
F.A.S.,  rector  of  Tretiro,  iu  Ilerefordshire. 

3  Rot.  Pari.;   Knjrjht.;  Brady. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A.D.  121G-1393. 

Kesistance  to  the  Papacy  commonced  throughout  Europe — Encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  England — The 
kingdom  drained  of  its  wealth  by  foreign  ecclesiastics — Power  of  dispensation  assumed  by  the  popes — Monas- 
teries and  monastic  orders — Crusades — Tliey  are  succeeded  by  tlie  Inquisition — State  of  the  English  church  in 
tlie  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. — Kestraints  laid  upon  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — Prohibitions  upon 
Papal  bulls,  and  sending  money  to  Rome — Progress  of  religious  liberty — Preaching  of  Wyclcliffe — Its  effect  ia 
loosening  tlie  Papal  rule— His  doctrines — His  writings — His  translation  of  the  Scriptures — His  death— Perse- 
cution of  his  ashes. 


f^,\  T  was  during  the  period  thro  ugh  which 
we  have  just  passed,  that  the  Papal 
dominion  in  Europe  attained  to  its 
greatest  height,  and  entered  upon  its 
long  decline.  The  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  Pope  InnocentllL,  though 
submitted  to  for  a  brief  space,  provoked  animosity 
and  reaction  on  the  part  of  European  princes, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  subjects.  A  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  gradually  diifused  both  among  kings 
and  i^eople;  till  at  length  Philip  le  Bel  began, 
and  Wyckliffe,  neai-ly  a  century  later,  cairied  for- 
ward the  great  rebellion  which,  after  little  more 
than  another  century,  was  to  be  fought  out 
triumphantly  by  Luther. 

In  no  country  were  the  exactions  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  cariied  to  a  more  exorbitant  extent  than 
in  England,  which  was  in  fact  one  gi-eat  field  of 
Papal  imposition  and  plunder.  Throughout  this 
century  the  bishojirics  were  filled  either  by  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  pope,  or,  wliat  was  ^^er- 
fectly  equivalent,  by  his  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  a  disputed  election.  The  right  of  nominating 
to  inferior  benefices  was  also  usurped  by  the  pope; 
and  many  of  these  benefices  were  given  to  Italian 
priests,  who  drew  the  revenues  and  spent  them 
at  Rome.  Some  of  these  Italians  never  visited 
England  at  all.  The  total  of  the  sum  conveyed 
annually  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Rome  was  enor- 
mous: it  was  solemnly  stated  by  the  English 
envoys  to  the  council  of  Lyons  (held  in  1245)  that 
Italian  priests  drew  from  England  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  marks  every  year — a  sum  greater  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  All  causes  of 
importance  were  to  be  heard  and  decided  at 
Rome.  This  was  a  material  part  of  the  scheme 
for  bringing  the  civil  under  subjection  to  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  been  pursued 
with  such  pertinacy  from  the  time  of  Ai-chbishop 
Anselm  and  Henry  I.  It  was  also  a  means  of 
draining  England  of  much  wealth;  and  the  Pa])al 
treasury  was  filled  by  various  other  modes.  The 
entire  taxation  or  tribute  annually  paid,  under 


a  gi'eat  variety  of  names,  to  Rome,  must  have 
amounted  to  an  exorbitant  sum.  Gregory  IX.  is 
said  to  have  extracted  from  the  kingdom,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  950,000  marks — a  sum 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  £15,000,000  at  present.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centiiry 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  church  amounted  to 
730,000  marks;  and  at  this  period  very  nearly 
one-half  of  the  soil  of  England  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  that 
all  the  richest  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  where  a  cure  was  served  at  all,  it  was 
intrusted  to  a  cui'ate  who  appears  to  have  been 
usually  paid  at  a  most  wretched  rate.  Four  or 
five  marks  a-year,  or  two  marks  and  his  board, 
was  the  usual  amount  of  his  scanty  stipend. 

Gregory  IX.,  by  extending  and  giving  a  more 
systematic  form  to  the  canon  law,  and  by  shaping 
this  law  so  as  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
church,  made  an  immense  stride  in  usur2)ation. 
The  five  books  of  decretals  which  Gregory  caused 
to  be  published,  went  to  place  the  civil  power 
completely  at  the  foot  of  the  ecclesiastical;  and 
Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth  decretal.  It  was 
expressly  declared  that  subjects  owed  no  allegi- 
ance to  an  excommunicated  lord  or  prince;  and 
the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  the 
dejDOsition  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  assei-ted 
that  the  pope  might  dethrone  the  emperor  for 
lawful  causes.  "  By  means  of  her  new  jurispru- 
dence," says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  Rome  acquired  in 
every  country  a  powerful  body  of  advocates,  who, 
though  many  of  them  were  laymen,  would,  with 
the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers,  defend  every  j^reten- 
sion  or  abuse  to  which  their  received  standard 
of  authority  gave  sanction." - 

But  a  still  higher  power  assumed  by  the  pope 
than  even  that  of  declaring  or  making  the  law, 
was  the  power  of  dispensing  with  its  strongest 
obligations — the  power  of  legalizing  what  they 
themselves  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  of  remitting 
in  the  world  to  come  the  penalties  incurred  by 


'  Mr.  Ilallam,  Hist.  Mid.  J'jcs, 


2  Ibid. 
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Giich  unlawful  dceils.  They  assumed  ami  exer- 
cised this  power,  iu  particular,  with  regard  to  the 
canonical  impediments  to  marriage,  and  with  re- 
gard to  oaths.  And  as  uncanouical  unions  or  mar- 
riages contracted  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship  could  be  legalized  by  the  pope,  so  it 
•was  held,  and  equally  to  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
See,  that  any  illegitimacy  of  birth  could  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  same  authority.  With 
regard  to  oaths,  it  was  expressly  laid  down  as  the 
law,  not  only  that  any  oath  extorted  by  fear 
might  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church  was 
essentially,  and  from  the  first,  without  any  force, 
whether  it  were  formally  dispensed  with  or  not. 
As  in  the  preceding  ages,  new  monasteries  still 
continued  to  be  founded,  and  new  monastic  orders 
to  be  introduced.  As  the  more  ancient  orders 
had  acquired  so  vast  a  share  of  the  land  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  as  the  civil  law  began  to 
place  some  restraints  upon  the  disposition  to  make 
over  estates  to  the  church,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  procure  endowTnents  for  the  newoi'ders, 
or  to  increase  the  number  of  the  houses  of  the 
old  ones:  but  these  new  orders  were  sworn  to 
poverty,  and  were  called  Mendicant  Friars.  The 
first  of  this  class  of  monks  were  the  Dominicans 
or  Black  Friars,  who  were  established  in  121G; 
the  second  were  the  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friai'S, 


(1)  DojiiNiCAN  AND  (2)  Franciscan  Friar.— Dugdale's  Monasticon 


established  in  1223. 


built  and  supported  their  churches.  Being  of  th3 
people,  they  had  always  a  close  sympathy  with 
the  people.  They  presented  the  show,  and  to  a 
gi-eat  extent  preserved  the  reality  of  destitution 
and  a  hard  rule  of  life.  The  very  name  of  the 
mendicants  was  a  standing  proclamation  of  their 
sympathy  with  tlie  humbler  and  more  numerous 
classes,  and  their  intliirerence  to  the  pomp  and  pre- 
eminence which  appeared  to  be  so  much  coveteil 
by  the  other  monastic  orders.  They  could  preach 
to  the  populace  in  their  own  language,  and  meet 
them  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality;  and 
whenever  there  was  sickness  or  sorrow  iu  the  poor 
man's  house,  the  Franciscan  monk  was  sure  to 
be  there  to  give  assistance  or  spiritual  comfort. 
Their  activity  was  prodigioiis:  they  preached  and 
administered  the  sacraments  far  more  frequently 
than  the  superior  orders,  whom  they  completely 
distanced  in  the  race  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  became  di-stinguished  for 
their  learning  and  literature.  Their  numbers 
increased  almost  beyond  all  precedent.  All  these 
troops  of  I'eligious  pei-sons  were  bound  in  their 
whole  interests  and  affections  to  the  church,  not 
only  by  their  voluntary  vows,  but  by  the  strong 
incorporating  tie  of  celibacy,  the  practice  of  which, 
in  conformity  to  what  had  certainly  been  the  dis- 
tinctly-declared law  of  the  church  from  very  early 
times,  was  now  also  enforced  upon  all 
descriptions  of  the  clergy  with  a  strict- 
ness gi'eatly  beyond  what  it  had  here- 
tofore been  found  possible  to  maintain. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  half  the  English  clergy  were 
married;  but  after  the  twelfth  century, 
although  a  few  occasional  violations  of 
the  rule  may  have  still  occurred,  celibacy 
was  certainly  the  general  practice  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  church. 

As  to  the  era  of  the  Templars  be- 
longed the  Crusades,  so  with  the  Men- 
dicant Friars  appeared  the  Inquisition, 
of  which,  indeed,  St.  Dominic  is  com- 
monly reputed  the  founder,  or  at  least 
the  first  suggester.  The  crusades  which 
took  place  in  this  age  were  animated  by 
little  or  nothing  of  the  old  spiiit.  In 
the  preceding  Book  we  noticed  the 
which   was   undertaken  in    1203,    but 


Of  many  other  orders  which  fourth 
soon  sprung  up  in  imitation  of  these,  and  which  which  was  eventually  diverted  from  an  expe 
carried  still  farther  the  principle  of  poverty  and  dition  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine  to  a  war 
abnegation,  none  took  a  lasting  root  iu  England  with  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople.  Both  this 
except  the  Cai-melites  or  White  Friars,  and  the  and  the  fifth  crusade  (a.d.  1218)  were  undertaken 
Augustines.  These  mendicant  orders  were  filled  [  at  the  instigation  of  the  energetic  Innocent  III.; 
by  youths  and  men  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  j  but  even  his  breath  was  impotent  to  blow  up 
of  society;  they  had  no  lands,  but  begged  from  '  again  into  a  blaze  the  dying  fii-e.  Of  the  sixth 
door  to  door  for  the  food  they  ate  and  for  the  '  and  seventh  crusades,  both  conducted  by  St. 
money  which  purchased  theii'  coarse  dress,  and    Louis,  the  former  (which  set  out  in  1248)  issued 
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iu  tlie  cajativity,  the  latter  (in  1270)  in  the  death 
of  the  enthusiastic  monarch ;  and  ere  the  century 
had  closed,  the  Christians  were  driven  for  ever 
from  their  last  narrow  footing  in  the  Holy  Land, 
aieanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  these  abortive  at- 
tempts to  revive  crusading  in  the  East,  a  new 
species  of  crusades,  as  they  were  also  called,  was 
introduced  in  the  "West — namely,  military  expe- 
ditions against  the  imconvei'ted  heathens  in  vari- 
ous jjarts — against  the  Jews,  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  other  heretics— the  object  being  in 
each  case  to  extirpate  indifferently  either  the  mis- 
belief or  the  misbelievers.  Here,  then,  was  exactly 
the  object  of  the  Inquisition,  to  which,  there- 
fore, these  expeditions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  transition  from  the  original  Crusadea. 
Both  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition  equally 
operated  to  ujihold  for  their  season  the  fabric  of 
the  Papal  ascendency. 

It  Avas  iu  the  nature,  however,  of  most,  if  uot 
of  all  of  these  stimulants,  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  weakening,  in  the  end,  of  the  sj's- 
tem  upon  which  they  apparently  bestowed  an 
immediate  strength.  Even  the  strict  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  if  it  invigorated  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  tended  to  loosen  its  roots 
in  the  general  soil  of  human  society.  Nor  did 
the  mendicant  orders  themselves  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  manageable  and  subser- 
vient allies  of  the  Papal  power  which  they  were 
at  first :  when  certain  questions  came  to  be  de- 
bated between  the  church  and  the  people,  the 
constitution  and  position  of  these  bodies  inevita- 
bly led  them  to  a  great  extent  to  side  with  the 
latter. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  now  under  review 
some  important  measui'es  were  adopted  against 
the  more  glaring  and  intolerable  evils  of  this 
foreign  tyranny.  Even  during  the  feeble  reign 
of  Henry  III.  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
restraining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. "  The  judges  of  the  king's  courts,"  says 
Mr.  Ilallam,  "had  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesiastics,  and  consequently 
tender  of  spiritual  privileges.  But  now,  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  strict  injunctions  of 
their  canons,  the  clergy  gave  place  to  common 
lawyers,  professors  of  a  system  very  discordant 
from  their  own.  These  soon  began  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction,  by  issuing  writs 
of  prohibition  whenever  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals passed  the  boundaries  which  approved  use 
had  established."'  In  the  next  reign  we  find  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unreservedly  admit- 
ting the  right  of  the  king's  bench  to  issue  pro- 
hibitions.  The  question  was  finally  settled  in  the 
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thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  by  the  statute  en- 
titled "  Circumspecte  agetis,"  which,  under  the 
form  of  an  order  to  the  judges  to  respect  the 
privileges  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  fact 
restrained  them,  by  express  enumeration,  within 
certain  si^eeified  limits.  Ten  years  before  this, 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  had 
been  i^rovided  that  clerks  charged  with  felony 
should  be  first  indicted  by  solemn  inquest  in  the 
king's  court,  and  that,  being  then  delivered  to 
the  ordinary,  if  found  guilty  by  such  inquest, 
they  should  in  no  manner  be  let  free  without  due 
purgation — words  which  were  afterwards  con- 
strued to  mean  that  their  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  also,  the 
making  over  of  lands  to  religious  persons  or 
societies  was  for  the  first  time  effectually  re- 
strained by  what  is  commonly  called  the  first 
statute  of  mortmain. 

By  another  statute,  passed  iu  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  Edward  prohibited  all  abbots, 
priors,  or  other  religious  persons  of  whatsoever 
condition,  from  henceforth  sending  any  money, 
under  any  name  or  pretence  whatsoever,  as  a 
payment  to  their  superiors  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  also  stated  that  one  of  this  king's  subjects  hav- 
ing obtained  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
another,  Edward  ordered  him  to  be  executed  aa 
a  traitor,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  and  was 
only  induced  to  commute  the  punishment  into 
banishment  out  of  the  realm  on  a  representation 
made  by  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  on  their 
knees,  that  the  law  in  question  had  not  for  a  long 
time  been  put  in  execution.- 

OuG  of  the  principal  charges  made  by  the  par- 
liament against  Edward  II.,  on  his  deposition, 
was,  that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls 
of  the  see  of  Kome.  "  But  Edward  III.,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  was  of  a  temper  extremely  diffe- 
rent; and  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  first 
by  gentle  means,  he  and  his  nobility  wrote  an 
expostulation  to  the  pope  ;  but  receiving  a  me- 
nacing cind  contemptuous  answer,  withal  ac- 
quainting him  that  the  emperor,  and  also  the 
King  of  France,  had  lately  submitted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  king  replied,  that  if  both  the  emperor 
and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's  part, 
he  was  ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
more  sharj?  and  penal  laws  were  devised  against 
provisors,'  which  enact,  severally,  that  the  court 


2  See  Blackstone,  by  Coleridge,  iv.  110,  aud  the  authorities 
thei-e  quoted. 

3  Speaking  of  the  tameness  with  which  the  continental  nations 
submitted  to  the  exactions  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Mr.  Hallam  says: — "  A  manlier  spirit  was  displayed  by  our  an- 
cestor. It  was  the  boast  of  England  to  have  placed  the  fii'sl; 
legal  bai-rier  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome  (in  12(37  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  when  Clement  IV.  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ccclesi- 
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of  Eome  shall  not  present  or  collate  to  any 
l)isho))vic  or  living  in  England  ;  and  that  who- 
ever disturbs  any  patron  in  the  i)resentatiou  to  a 
living  by  virtue  of  a  Papal  ya-ovision,  such  jn-ovi- 
sor  shall  pay  fine  an  1  ransom  to  tie  king  at  his 
will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such 
provision ;  and  the  same  punisliment  is  inflicted 
on  such  as  cite  the  king,  or  any  of  his  subjects, 
to  answer  in  the  court  of  Eome.  And  when  the 
Holy  See  resented  these  proceedings,  and  Pope 
Urban  Y.  attempted  to  revive  the  vjissalage  and 
annual  rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected 
his  kingdom,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all 
the  estates  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled, 
40  Edward  III.,  that  King  John's  donation  was 
a  dl  and  void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of 
p;u-liament  and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  ; 
and  all  the  temporal  nobility  and  commons  en- 
gaged, that  if  the  pope  should  endeavour,  by 
process  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  these  usurpa- 
tions, they  would  resist  and  withstand  him  with 
all  their  power."*  By  subsequent  statutes,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Ptichard  II.,  the  power  of  the 
pope  in  presenting  to  benefices  was  still  farther 
restricted,  and  the  pi-eseutaticn  of  aliens  forbid- 
den. Finally,  by  the  famous  statute  commonly 
called  the  statute  of  Proemimire,^  passed  in  1392, 
it  was  "  ordained  and  established,"  in  still  more 
comprehensive  terms,  that  any  person  purchas- 
ing in  the  com-t  of  Eome  or  elsewhere,  any  pro- 
visions, excommunications,  bulls,  or  other  in- 
struments whatsoever,  and  any  person  bringing 
such  instruments  within  the  realm,  or  receiving 
them,  or  making  notification  of  them,  should  be 
put  ouL  of  the  king's  protection  ;  that  their  lands 
and  goods  should  be  forfeited;  and  that  they 
themselves,  if  they  could  be  found,  should  be 
attached  and  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
there  to  answer  for  their  offence.  The  popes 
maintained  the  struggle  for  some  time ;  but  the 
king  and  the  pai-liament  were  resolute  and  steady 
in  their  resistance.  The  victory  obtained  by  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  great 
battle,  was  complete. 

While  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  wei-e  thus 
repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power 


by  the  statutes  of  provipors  and  pi-rcmunire,  a 
great  reformer  with  his  disciples  was  shaking 
the  church  at  once  in  its  doctrine,  its  disci]jline, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  its  polity.  This  was 
John  de  Wycklifle,  who  held  no  higher  oflice  in 


astical  revenues  for  one  of  his  mock  cnLsades,  refused,  with  the 
caucurrence  of  the  Scottish  church,  the  legate  permission  to 
enter  liis  dominions),  if  we  except  the  dubious  and  insulated 
pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  fi'om  which  the  practice  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  in  France  entirely  deviates.  .  .  .  But  the  coui-t 
of  Avignon  was  not  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances;  and  the 
feeble  administration  of  Edward  II.  gave  way  to  ecclesiastical 
usiu-pations  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  magnanimous  son 
took  a  bolder  line.  After  comijlatuing  iueffectuaUy  to  Clement 
VI.  of  the  enormous  abuse  which  resei-ved  almost  all  English 
benefices  to  the  pope,  and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,  he 
passed  in  1300  the  famous  statute  of  i^rovisors.  This  act  enacts 
tliat  all  elections  and  collations  shall  be  free  according  to  law, 
and  that  in  cas3  any  provision  or  reservation  should  be  made  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  king  should  for  that  turn  have  the  col- 
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John  de  'Wvckliffe. — From  a  rare  print,  by  ilondius. 

the  church  than  that  of  a  humble  country  rec- 
tor. He  was  bom  a.d.  1324,  at  Sprewswel,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pichmond;  or,  as  others 
allege,  at  Wycklifie  in  Yorkshire,  a  parish  from 
the  proprietorship  of  which  his  ancestors  had 
derived  their  family  name.  In  1340  he  entered 
as  a  student  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which 
was  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Philippa, 
queen  of  Edward  III.;  and  soon  after  he  re- 
moved to  Merton  College,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  Having  taken  priest's  orders,  he  in  13G1 
was  presented  to  the  church  of  Fylingham,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stow ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  was  also  warden  or  master  of 
Baliol  College.  The  first  circumstance  that  called 
the  reforming  zeal  of  Wycklifie  into  action,  was 
the  corruption  that  now  pervaded  the  ditfereut 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  in  consequence  of 
the  wealth  that  had  flowed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  vices  which  it  naturally  engendered;  and 
his  printed  treatise  which  he  WTote  upon  the 
subject,  entitled  Objections  to  Friars,  is  a  sum- 


lation  of  such  benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclesiastical  election  or  pa- 
tronage. This  devolution  to  the  crown,  which  seems  a  little  ar- 
bitrary, was  the  only  remedy  tliat  could  be  effectual  agauist  tlie 
connivance  and  timidity  of  chaptere  and  spiritual  patrons.  We 
cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly  planned  was  executed  with 
equal  steadiness.  Sometimes  by  royal  dispensation,  sometimes 
by  neglect  or  evasion,  the  Paijal  buUs  of  provision  were  stiU. 
obeyed,  though  fi-esh  laws  were  enacted  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
former." — Ilallam,  vol.  ii. 

1  See  Blackslone,  iv.  111. 

2  This  statute  (16  Richard  II.  c.  5),  and  also  the  offence  against 
which  it  is  directed,  are  so  called  from  the  words  Pnimunire, 
or  Pftemonere  facias,  used  to  command  a  citation  of  the  party  in 
the  writ  for  the  executiou  of  tliis  and  the  preceding  statutes 
respecting  proviiioua. 
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mary  of  the  conti'ovei'sy  wliich  he  waged  against 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  laborious  life.  And 
what  Protestant  can  fail  to  discover  the  founda- 
tion of  his  church  in  the  following  declarations 
of  Wyckliffe,  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Word  of  God  over  the  authority  of  jjojoes  and 
priesthoods  ? 

"  First,  friars  say  that  their  religion,  founded 
of  sinful  men,  is  more  perfect  than  that  religion 
or  order  which  Christ  himself  made,  that  is  both 
God  and  man.  For  they  say  that  each  bishop 
and  priest  may  lawfully  leave  their  first  dignity, 
and  after  be  a  friar;  but  when  he  is  once  a  friar, 
he  may  in  no  manner  leave  that,  and  live  as  a 
bishop  or  a  priest  by  the  form  of  the  gospel. 
But  this  heresy  says  that  Christ  lacked  wit, 
might,  or  charity,  to  teach  apostles  and  his  dis- 
ciples the  best  i-eligion.  But  what  man  may 
suffer  this  foul  heresy  to  be  put  on  Jesus  Christ? 
Christian  men  say  that  the  religion  and  order  that 
Christ  made  for  his  disciples  and  priests  is  most 
perfect,  most  easy,  and  most  siker  [secure].  Most 
perfect,  for  this  reason — for  the  patron  or  founder 
thereof  is  most  perfect,  for  he  is  very  God  and 
very  mo.n,  that  of  most  wit,  and  most  charity, 
gave  this  religion  to  his  dear  worthy  friends. 
Also  the  rule  thereof  is  most  perfect,  since  the 
gospel  in  its  freedom,  without  error  of  man,  is 
rule  of  this  religion.  Also  knights'  of  this  reli- 
gion be  most  holy  and  most  perfect.  For  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  be  chief  knights  thereof, 
and  after  them  holy  martyrs  and  confessors.  It 
is  most  easy  and  light ;  for  Christ  himself  says 
that  '  his  yoke  is  soft,  and  his  charge  is  light,' 
since  it  stands  all  in  love  and  freedom  of  heart, 
and  bids  nothing  but  reasonable  things,  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  keeper  thereof.  It  is  most  siker ; 
for  it  is  confirmed  of  God,  and  not  of  sinful  men, 
and  no  man  may  destroy  it,  or  dispense  there- 
agaiust ;  but  if  the  pojje  or  any  man  shall  be 
saved,  he  must  confirmed  be  thereby,  an  1  else  he 
shall  be  damned.  But  men  say,  that  other  new 
orders  and  rules  be  nought  worth  but  if  they  be 
confirmed  of  the  pope  and  other  sinful  men  ; 
and  then  they  be  not  worth  but  if  they  be  con- 
firmed of  the  devil,  and  in  case  the  pope  shall  be 
damned,  for  then  he  is  a  devil,  as  the  gospel  says 
of  Judas;  and  thus  men  say,  that  Christ's  reli- 
gion in  its  own  clearness  and  freedom  is  more 
I^erfect  than  any  sinful  man's  religion,  by  as 
much  as  Christ  is  more  perfect  than  is  any  sin- 
ful man.  And  if  new  religions  say  that  they 
keep  all  that  Christ's  religion  bids,  they  spare 
the  sooth  [truth],  for  they  lack  the  freedom  and 
measure  of  Christ's  religion,  and  be  bound  to 
errors  of  sinful  man,  and  thereby  be  letted  [hin- 


1  A  title  given  to  priests,  who  had  also  "  sir"  prefixed  to  their 
names,  like  knights.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  were  caUeJ  the  pope's  knights. 


dered]  to  profit  to  Christian  men's  souls,  and  not 
suflered  to  teach  freely  God's  law,  nor  keep  it 
in  themselves.  For  by  the  first  and  most 
[greatest]  commandment  of  God  they  be  holden 
'  to  love  God  of  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  life, 
of  all  their  mind,  and  all  their  strength,  and 
their  neighbours  as  themselves:' but  who  may  do 
more  than  this?  Then  may  no  man  keep  more 
than  Christ's  religion  bids.  And  so,  if  this  new 
religion  of  friars  be  more  perfect  than  Christ's 
rehgion,  then,  if  friars  keep  well  this  religion, 
they  be  more  perfect  than  Christ's  apostles,  and 
else  they  be  apostles;  and  if  men  be  apostles, 
they  leave  the  better  order,  and  take  another  less 
perfect.  And  the  order  of  Christ  in  its  clearness 
and  freedom  is  most  perfect,  and  so  it  seems  that 
all  these  friars  be  apostates." 

In  these  sentiments  may  be  perceived  the  great 
principle  for  which  Wyoklitfe  contended  against 
the  mendicant  and  preaching  friars  during  a  con- 
troversy of  twenty  years.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  doctrine 
which  he  thus  so  severely  examined,  and  its 
claims  to  infallibility  independent  of  the  Word 
wliich  he  so  fearlessly  exposed :  he  also  investi- 
gated its  claims  to  civil  and  political  supremacy, 
and  handled  them  with  equal  boldness.  One  of 
tliese  instances  occurred  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  forty,  and  held,  as  is  supposed,  the 
office  of  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  The  English 
])arliament  having  repudiated  the  insolent  de- 
mand of  the  pontifl"  for  the  tribute  money  of  the 
nation  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  in  terms  of  the 
abject  stipulation  of  King  John,  an  anonymous 
monk  wrote  a  tract  in  justification  of  these  de- 
mauds,  and  challenged  WycldifTe  by  name  to  an- 
swer his  arguments.  This  the  Reformer  was  not 
slow  to  do,  although  his  courage  might  have  in- 
volved more  serious  consequences  than  those  of 
clerical  deprivation.  One  position  of  the  monk- 
was,  that  tlie  state  under  no  circumstances  might 
deprive  the  clergy  of  their  lands  and  revenues, 
the  goods  of  the  church  being  [daced  beyond  the 
power  of  secular  lords,  both  by  law  and  gospel. 
In  answer  to  this  cherished  and  profitable  dogma 
which  Romanism  has  never  lost  sight  of,  Wyck- 
liffe replied,  tliat  the  goods  of  the  churcli  were  in  a 
large  sense  the  goods  of  the  state;  and  that  where 
they  were  evidently  misai^plied,  it  belonged  to 
the  king,  of  whom  all  lands  should  be  held,  to 
see  that  they  were  rightly  administered.  The 
claim  of  immunity  for  the  persons  as  well  as 
pro^jerty  of  ecclesiastics,  and  their  exemj^tion 
from  civil  tribunals,  was  next  asserted;  but  in 
the  same  strain  Wyckliffe  argued,  that  in  all 
civil  offences,  the  civil  court  was  the  supreme 
judge  over  priest  and  layman  alike. 

In  the  year  1372  Wyckliffe  beccime  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford;  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  future 
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priesthood  of  England,  tLe  appointment  of  such 
a  man  had  an  ominous  significance:  it  spoke 
of  innovations  that  wouhl  grow  in  the  chm-ch — 
of  religious  contention  and  pei-secution.  But  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  had  already  gathered 
upon  it  could  not  be  removed  by  luiimpassioned 
arguments  and  gentle  words.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career  as  a  Eeformer,  "Wj-ekliffe  scarcely  ap- 
pears to  have  asj)ircd  to  such  a  character ;  and 
the  abuses  of  the  friars,  against  which  his  mis- 
sion had  commenced,  led  him  slowly,  and  only 
step  by  step,  to  a  perception  of  the  perversity 
of  those  doctrines  upon  which  their  excesses  in 
practice  had  been  founded.  It  was  thus  that  the 
earliest  of  the  Reformers  had  commenced,  and 
Luther  himself,  the  gi-eatest  of  them  all.  What 
were  Wj'ckliffe's  theological  opinions  when  he 
became  a  professor  of  theology,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  Latin  treatise  entitled  Tricdogus,  wi-it- 
ten,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  three  speakers, 
whom  he  calls  Alithia  [Truth],  Pseudis  [False- 
hood], and  Phronesis  [Wisdom],  the  last  speaker 
being  the  exponent  of  Wyckliffe's  own  opinions. 
In  this  work  he  denounces  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition, dcclai-ing  that  if  there  be  any  truth  it  is  in 
the  Scrijitures ;  and  that  no  truth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  which  does  not  exist  in  gi-eater 
excellence  in  the  Bible.  He  is  so  intrepid,  and 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  wisdom  of  his  age, 
that  he  denounces  astrology  and  alchemy  as  being 
delusions  that  had  not  only  injiu-ed  the  science 
of  medicine,  but  that  of  theology  also.  He  dis- 
courses of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  the  full 
spirit  of  modern  theology,  although  in  the  old 
form  of  Aristotelian  logic;  and  upon  the  last 
of  these  three  Christian  gi-aces,  he  uttera  senti- 
n:  ats  most  widely  apai't  from  the  cherished 
statute  de  comhurendo  hereticis.  "  Christ,"  he 
says,  "  wished  his  law  to  be  observed  willingly, 
freely,  that  in  such  obedience  men  might  find 
hai^piness.  Hence,  he  appointed  no  civil  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  on  transgressors  of  his 
commandments,  but  left  the  persons  neglecting 
them  to  a  suffering  more  severe,  that  would  come 
after  the  day  of  judgment." 

Upon  the  subject  of  sins,  and  the  favourite 
distinction  of  the  churchmen  between  mortal 
and  venial  transgi'essions,  Wyekliffe  is  as  express 
and  as  fearless  as  either  Calvin  or  Luther.  He 
declares  that  these  terms  "  mortal "  and  "  venial," 
about  which  even  prelates  "  babble  so  much," 
are  used  by  those  who  "  know  better  how  to  ex- 
tort money  for  sins,  than  how  to  cleanse  any 
man  from  them,  or  how  to  distinguish  between 
them."  "  A  sin,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  called  mor- 
tal, when,  according  to  the  judgment  of  God,  it 
is  worthy  of  death ;  and  thus  it  is  the  sin  of  final 
impenitence  only,  that  is   the  sin  against  the 


Holy  Ghost,  that  is  properly  mortal. .  But  any 
other  sin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sin  that  may  be 
pardoned,  may  be  called  venial.  But  as  these 
actual  sins  which  extinguish  Divine  gi-ace,  can- 
not be  determined  by  our  limited  knowledge, 
and  we  are  thus  left  in  ignorance  as  to  Avhat 
sins  committed  in  our  jjilgrimage  may  be  venial 
and  what  mortal,  we  are  bound  to  avoid  all  sin 
whatsoever,  seeing  that  we  are  aware,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  of  its  evil  consequences,  but  know  little 
of  its  real  enormity.  The  believer  may  judge 
somewhat  of  the  evil  of  sin,  from  the  fact  that 
he  owes  to  God  an  infinite  gratitude,  and  the 
greater  the  gratitude  due,  the  greater  must  be 
the  guilt  of  failure.  So  that  the  evil  of  every 
sin  is  infinite."  From  the  fact  of  this  enormity, 
Wycklitie  contended  that  God  only  can  forgive 
sin,  and  that  therefore  pardons  and  dispensations 
were  not  "  to  be  bought  or  sold  like  an  ox  or  an 
ass."  In  speaking  of  saint-worshij),  the  Eefor- 
mer is  more  cautious,  as  if  he  Avere  less  assured 
upon  that  topic  than  the  others ;  but  still  there  is 
enough  in  his  measured  language  to  show  that 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  its  abrogation.  "  Who- 
ever entreats  a  saint,"  he  thus  writes,  "  should 
direct  his  prayer  to  Christ  as  God,  not  to  the 
saint  specially,  but  to  Christ.  Nor  doth  the 
celebration  or  festival  of  a  saint  avail  anything, 
exce])t  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  Christ,  inciting  us  to  honour  him,  and  in- 
creasing our  love  to  him.  If  there  be  any  cele- 
bration in  honour  of  the  saints,  which  is  not 
kept  within  these  limits,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  cupidity  or  some  other  evil  cause  ha.s  given 
rise  to  such  services.  Hence  not  a  few  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  church  if  all  festivals  of 
that  nature  were  abolished,  and  those  only  re- 
tained which  have  respect  immediately  to  Christ. 
For  then,  they  say,  the  memory  of  Christ  would 
be  kept  more  freshly  in  the  mind,  and  the  devo- 
tions of  the  common  people  would  not  be  unduly 
distributed  among  the  members  of  Christ.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  service 
paid  to  any  saint  must  be  useless,  excejjt  as  it 
incites  to  the  love  of  Christ,  and  is  of  a  nature 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  his  mediation.  For  the 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  Christ  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Hence,  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  when  prayer  was  directed  only  to 
that  middle  person  of  the  Trinity  for  spiritual 
help  the  church  was  more  flourishing,  and  made 
greater  advances  than  it  does  now,  when  many 
new  intercessors  have  been  found  out  and  intro- 
duced." 

As  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  an  unques- 
tionable authority  in  behalf  of  ti-uths  so  start- 
ling, Wycklitfe  recommended  the  careful  study  of 
the  Scriptures  beyond  every  other  kind  of  read- 
ing, and  the  adoption  of  theii*  dicta  as  the  only 
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test  of  every  theological  question.  It  was 
from  the  neglect  of  tins  simjile  rule  tliat  the 
church  had  become  corrupted,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  resumj^ition  of  this  rule  that  the  church 
could  be  purified  and  reformed.  "  We  do  not 
sincerely  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Loi-d  Jesus 
Christ,  or  we  should  abide  by  the  authority  of 
his  Word,  especially  that  of  the  evangelists,  as 
of  infinitely  gi'eater  weight  than  any  other.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  the*  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
our  attention  should  not  be  dispersed  over  a 
lai'ge  number  of  objects,  but  concentrated  on  one 
sufiicient  source  of  instruction,  it  is  his  pleasure 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Law  should 
be  read  and  studied,  and  that  men  should  not  be 
faken  up  with  other  books,  which,  true  as  they 
may  be,  and  containing  even  Scripture  truth,  as 
they  may  by  implication,  are  not  to  be  confided 
in  without  caution  and  limitation.  Hence,  Au- 
-gustine  (Book  II.  Be  Ordine  Rerwn)  often  en- 
joins it  on  his  readers,  not  to  place  any  faith  in 
his  words  or  -writings,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  their  foundation  in  Scripture,  wherein,  as 
he  often  says,  are  contained  all  truth,  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  Of  course,  we  should 
judge  iu  this  manner  concerning  the  writings  of 
other  holy  doctors,  and  much  more  concerning 
the  writings  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  her 
doctors  in  these  later  times.  If  we  follow  this 
rule,  the  Scriptures  will  be  held  in  becoming 
reverence.  The  Papal  bulls  will  be  superseded, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  veneration  of  men  for 
the  laws  of  the  Papacy,  as  well  as  for  the  oj^inions 
of  our  modern  doctors,  which,  since  the  loosing 
of  Satan,  they  have  been  so  free  to  jJromulgate, 
will  be  restrained  within  due  limits.  What  con- 
cern have  the  faithful  with  writings  of  this  sort, 
except  as  they  are  honestly  deduced  from  the 
fountain  of  Scripture?  By  pursuing  such  a 
course,  it  is  not  only  in  our  power  to  reduce  the 
mandates  of  prelates  and  popes  to  their  just 
place,  but  the  errors  of  these  new  religious 
orders  also  might  be  coirected,  and  the  worship 
of  Christ  well  purified  and  elevated." 

All  this  was  well ;  but  at  this  time  the  Bible, 
the  reading  of  which  Wycklifle  so  earnestly  re- 
commended, and  the  authority  of  which  as  the 
guide  of  religious  faith  he  so  earnestly  advocated, 
was  a  sealed  book  except  to  the  learned.  At- 
temjjts,  indeed,  had  been  made  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  to  embody  the  Scriptures  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  thus  make  them  accessible  to  the 
community  at  large,  instead  of  confining  them  to 
those  favoured  few,  almost  wholly  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  who  could  master  the  Latin 
translation.  But  as  such  attemj^ts  were  hostile 
to  priestly  domination,  they  had  either  been  dis- 
couraged or  suppressed,  so  that  they  had  ended 
in  the  translation  of  a  few  detached  portions 


of  sacred  writ  into  Saxon  English,  or  rhyming 
pai-aphrases  of  Scripture  history  adapted  to  the 
popular  taste.  These  versions,  too,  had  iu  no 
case  been  literal,  and  consequently  abounded  in 
such  misconceptions  and  errors  as  rendered  their 
aid  a  very  doubtful  benefit.  By  his  recommen- 
dations, therefore,  to  study  the  Bible,  and  judge 
for  themselves  independently  of  priestly  autho- 
rity, WyckliiTe  had  bound  himself  in  honour  and 
in  conscience  to  furnish  the  people  with  the 
means  of  discharging  that  duty,  by  translating 
the  whole  Word,  and  translating  it  faithfully 
and  literally  into  their  own  tongue.  The  result 
was  that  earliest  edition  of  the  entire  Scripture 
in  English,  commonly  known  asWycklifle's  IJible. 
His  writings  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
this  daring  attempt,  and  several  were  willing  to 
aid  in  its  accomplishment.  This  important  woi'k 
the  Reformer  is  su^Dj^osed  to  have  commenced 
soon  after  the  year  1381,  when  he  was  silenced 
as  a  public  teacher  in  Oxford,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  secluded  rectory  of  Lutterworth; 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  learned  and  zealous  co- 
adjutors, the  work  was  accomplished  jDart  by 
l^art,  and  ajipears  to  have  been  fully  completed 
previous  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  the  feel- 
ing which  this  decisive  achievement  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  churchmen  we  have  a  distinct 
exposition  in  the  fierce  vituperations  of  Knygh- 
ton,  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Reformer's 
decease.  "  Chiist  delivered  his  gospel,"  says 
Knyghton,  "to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  that  they  might  administer  to  the  laity 
and  to  weaker  persons,  according  to  the  states  of 
the  times  and  the  wants  of  men.  But  this  Mas- 
ter John  Wycklifle  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  thus  laid  it  out  more  oj^en  to  the 
laity  and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  it 
had  formei-ly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
clergy,  even  to  those  of  them  who  had  the  best 
understanding.  In  this  way  the  gospel  pearl  is 
cast  abroad,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine, 
and  that  which  was  before  precious  both  to 
clergy  and  laity,  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  the 
common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the  church 
is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  peoj^le,  and  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  choice  gift  of  the  clergy 
and  of  divines,  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the 
laity." 

Of  the  other  particulars  of  Wycklifi"e's  eventful 
life  as  connected  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
period,  we  can  only  give  a  very  summary  notice. 
So  highly  was  his  reputation  established  for 
talent,  learning,  eloquence,  and  religious  patriot- 
ism, that  in  1374  he  was  sent  from  the  English 
court  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  then  held  at  Bruges,  and  which  was  at- 
tended by  ambassadors  from  Fi-ance  and  Eng- 
land.  Three  years  aftei-,  occm-red  his  mtmoiable 
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trial  before  the  convocation  hold  in  Lomlon,  of 
•which  mention  has  been  made  in  another  jiortion 
of  our  history,  and  where  he  woidd  probably  have 
been  consigned  to  martyrdom,  but  for  the  effec- 
tual patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Lord  Percy.  Even  at  this  early  period,  as  we 
are  told  by  AValsingham,  nearly  all  the  Londonoi-s 
■were  Lollards — a  reproachful  term  by  which  the 
followers  of  "VVyckliffo  had  begun  to  be  distin- 
guitjhcd.  In  the  following  j'eai-  (137S)  he  was 
again  summoned  to  answer  for  his  wi-itings  and 
o])inions  before  a  synod  held  at  Lambeth ;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  citizens  of  London,  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  assembled  in  great  multitudes 
round  the  place  of  meeting,  so  that  the  trial  was 
abandoned.  Ilis  life  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
however,  his  literary  conflicts,  in  which  he  stood 
alone  against  a  formidable  and  merciless  hier- 
archy, and  the  persecution  that  continually  hung 
over  his  head,  had  so  weakened  his  health,  that 
soou  afterwards  he  sickened  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  hoped  by  his  enemies  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover. In  this  case,  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  hoping  to  extort  a 
retractation  of  the  bitter  truths  -^^^ 

he  had  written  against  them,  ~~-^^^^ 

sent  a  deputation,  who  exhorted 
him  to  repent,  and  make  confes- 
sion of  his  errors.  Having  heard 
them  to  an  end,  the  apparently 
exhausted  man  caused  himself 
to  be  raised  in  the  bed  by  his 
servant,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  tormenting  monitors,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  deep  determined 
voice,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live, 
and  again  declare  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  friars."  The  crest-fallen 
deputies  hastily  retired,  and 
Wyckliffe  recovered  from  his 
ailment. 

It  was  as  the  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, to  which  clerical  office  he 
had  been  presented  in  1375,  that 
WycklifTe  was  chiefly  known  in  Lngiand,  and 
afterwards  to  the  world  at  large,  as  a  Eeformer 
and  controversialist.  While  his  preaching  to 
the  flock  of  this  little  town,  as  appears  from 
cei-tain  homilies  in  manuscript  still  extant,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  expositions  of  the  errors  of 
the  established  religious  system,  he  was  still 
more  at  pains  to  show  them  the  better  way,  as 
it  was  vuifolded  in  the  authoritative  images  of 
I'evelation.  But  while  the  pulpit  of  Lutterworth 
was  thus  the  centre  of  iiTadiation  for  England, 
to  the  i-emotest  parts  of  which  his  doctrines  were 
gradually  cai'ried,  the  writings  which  his  un- 
wearied pen  produced  were  disseminated  over 
£ui'02:.e  at  large.    The  ztal  with  which  they  were 


transcribed,  and  the  inquiry  they  must  havu 
awoke,  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  at  Pi-ague, 
200  volumes  of  works  attrilnited  to  liim  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  Of  coarse,  many  of 
these  volumes  would  now  only  class  as  panii'h- 
lots ;  but  collectively,  their  bulk  would  equal  t!ic 
voluminous  wiitings  of  St,  Augu.stine.  Mu.h 
indeed  has  been  said  of  their  contradictory 
character,  and  their  obscurity;  but  when  it  is 
I'emembered  at  how  early  a  period  he  appeare.l, 
how  much  he  was  isolated  from  those  sources 
by  which  his  successors  w^ci-e  enlightened  and 
confirmed,  and  how  much  he  w\'\s  obliged  to 
attempt,  the  marvel  rather  is,  that  he  should 
have  Avritten  so  clearly  and  so  truthfully.  The 
Lollardism  of  England,  and  the  Hussite  doctrines 
of  Bohemia  and  Germany,  by  which  the  Refor- 
mation of  Europe  was  heralded  and  prepared, 
may  be  traced  to  the  puljjit  and  the  parsonage 
study  of  Lutterworth. 

The  death  of  Wyckliffe  was  in  character  with 
his  life  and  actions:   it  was  at  his  post,  and 


LuiTEBWOETa  CHURcn.— From  Nichols'  Leicestershire. 


while  employed  in  his  sacred  duties.  At  the  ago 
of  fifty-eight  his  manifold  toils  and  anxieties  had 
brought  on  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  2Sth 
or  29th  of  December,  1384,  while  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  church  at  Lutterworth,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  stroke  of  palsy,  of  which  he  ex- 
pired on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Thus  he 
died  in  j^eace,  although  his  enemies  had  so  often 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  the  stake.  All  that 
they  could  do  was,  forty  years  after,  when  cleri- 
cal dominion  had  resumed  for  a  season  its  old 
ascendency,  to  cause  his  bones  to  be  disinterred 
and  burned,  and  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river  Swift,  at  Lutterworth;  but  as  old  Fuller,  in 
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Ins  Church  Ilistorij,  qnaiutly  observes,  "the  Swift  |  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wyckliffe  ai-e 
conveyed  them  into  the  Avon,  Avon  into  the  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dis- 
Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  to  the  |  persed  all  the  world  over."' 
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flE  transition  state  which  a  com- 
munity must  undergo  before  some 
great  beneficial  change,  had  now 
ended  in  England,  and  the  season 
had  already  commenced,  in  which 
the  disadvantages  of  that  change 
were  to  be  superseded  by  its  benefits.  The  odious 
distinctions  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  like  those  of 
Saxon  and  Dane,  had  at  last  melted  av/aj' ;  the 
races  once  so  antagonistic,  had  become  one  peo- 
ple ;  and  those  energies  whicli  had  hitherto  been 


'  "  At  the  end  of  the  foiu-teenth  century  French  was  still  the 
official  language  in  England,  of  all  the  poUtical  bodies  and  high 
personages  whose  existence  was  connected  with  the  Norman 
conquest.  It  was  spoken  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  tlie  judges, 
and  by  the  earls  and  barons;  and  it  was  the  language  tlieir 
children  learned  as  soon  as  they  could  speak.  The  fiositiou  of 
the  aristocracy,  which  had  presei-ved  it  for  tlu'ee  centuries  and 
a  half,  amidst  a  people  speaking  a  language  quite  diflerent,  had 
not  been  favoiu-able  to  its  progress ;  and  when  comiiared  with 
the  French  of  the  court  of  France  at  the  same  period,  it  was 
rather  antiquated  and  incorrect  in  grammar  and  in-onunoiation. 
Some  expressions  were  used  in  it  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
prnvincial  dialect  of  Normandy,  and  the  manner  of  pronouncing, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  orthography  of  the  records, 
much  resembled  the  low  Norman  accent  and  pronmiciation  of 
the  present  day.  .  .  .  Tlie  nobles  and  the  courtiers  being 
veiy  fond  of  poetry,  but  disdaLning  to  ^vrite  verses  or  compose 
books,  the  troubadours  who  sang  for  the  court  and  the  castles, 
could  find  pupils  only  among  the  trading  classes  or  the  inferior 
clergy,  who,  being  of  English  origin,  sx)oke  English  in  their 
usual  conversation.  The  efibrt  which  these  men  had  to  make  in 
order  to  express  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  a  language  which 
was  not  that  of  their  infancy,  detracted  from  the  perfection  of 
their  works,  and  made  tliem  less  numerous.     At  the  end  of  the 


wasted  in  mutual  contention  and  extermination, 
were  concentrated  and  directed  to  a  common  aim. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  land  was  now  an  Eng- 
lishman, while  the  leading  events  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  had  assumed  a  general  and  national 
character.  The  great  question  now  at  issue  was, 
the  advance  of  English  liberty,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  English  prosj^erity. 

One  evidence  of  this  happy  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
They  no  longer  exclusively  consisted  of  master 


thirteenth  century,  most  of  tliose  who,  in  the  towns  or  in  the 
cloisters,  felt  a  taste  or  a  talent  for  literature,  endeavoured 
to  treat  in  English  most  of  the  historical  and  imaginative  sub- 
jects wliich  had  hitherto  been  treated  of  only  in  pm-e  Norman. 

"  A  great  many  attempts  of  this  kind  made  their  appearance 
all  at  once  before  the  year  1350.  A  part  of  the  poets  of  that 
l^eriod,  and  such  as  were  most  in  favour  with  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  stUl  wrote  verses  in  French  ;  others,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  approbation  of  the  middle  classes,  composed  for 
them  in  their  own  language;  and  others,  combining  the  two 
languages  in  the  same  poem,  changed  them  in  every  alternate 
couplet,  and  sometimes  at  eveiy  second  line.  At  this  period 
the  scarcity  of  good  French  books  written  in  England  became 
such,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  society  were  obliged  to  prociu-e 
fiom  France  the  romances  and  tales  with  which  tliey  diverted 
themselves  in  the  long  evenings,  and  the  ballads  wliich  enlivened 
then-  banquets  and  festive  parties.  But  the  war  of  chivahy 
which  broke  out  at  that  time  between  England  and  France,  in- 
spiring the  nobility  of  both  nations  with  reciprocal  avei-sion, 
lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  the  attractions  of 
the  literature  imported  from  France,  and  obliged  all  gentlemen 
who  were  idee  on  the  point  of  national  honour,  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  reading  of  works  produced  at  liome." — Thierry's 
Nonnan  Cunquat, 
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and  slave ;  their  sole  iuheritauce  was  no  longer 
that  of  enjoyment  or  endurance.  Fi'om  both 
ranks,  but  especially  the  latter,  a  middle  class 
was  forming,  created  by  the  political  nece-ssities 
of  the  times,  and  the  yeomanry  of  England  were 
soon,  both  in  point  of  influence  and  number,  to 
form  a  sufficient  counterpoise  between  the  oppres- 
sors and  the  oppressed.  There  was  now  a  pea- 
santry in  the  land  who  could  sit  under  their  own 
roof  tree  without  fear  of  dislodgment,  and  eat 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  open  day,  without 
having  it  snatched  from  their  hands.  They  still 
had  lords  indeed,  and  proud  ones  too;  but  what 
was  a  noble  without  his  yeomanly  followers,  by 
whom  his  lands  were  enriched  in  peace,  and  his 
banner  upheld  in  warl  Or  what  other  i-efuge 
could  sovei'eignty  itself  find  amidst  the  changes 
by  which  it  was  constantly  imperilled? 

lu  coming,  however,  to  the  particulars  of  rural 
life  during  tliis  period,  we  must  confess  that  our 
knowledge  is  still  very  scanty.  From  gleanings 
that  can  be  obtained  among  the  earliest  agricul- 
tural accounts  and  documents,  some  of  the  estates 
must  have  been  very  large,  as  well  as  plentifully 
provided.  From  that  of  the  elder  Spenser,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  stated  that  his 
enemies  carried  off  1000  oxen  and  heifers,  120C 
cows  and  their  calves,  500  cart-horses,  28,000 
sheep,  and  2000  hogs.  Such,  in  all  likelihood, 
were  the  estates  belonging  to  the  highest  of  the 
English  nobility.  But  in  descending  from  these 
extreme  to  more  common  cases,  let  us  take,  as  an 
example,  the  parish  of  Hawstead,  in  Suffolk,  as  de- 
tailed in  Sir  T.  Cullum's  history  of  that  district. 
The  manor-house,  whicb  was  of  large  extent,  was 
suiTounded  by  a  moat,  and  had  two  court-yards 
and  three  gardens,  with  its  due  establishment  of 
pigeon-house,  rabbit  warren,  and  fish-ponds.  The 
tenants  were  thirty-two  in  number,  who  held  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  did  him  service  for  the 
land  they  occupied,  the  wages  with  which  they 
were  repaid  being  in  kind  and  money;  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  tenants,  he  held  in  his  own  hands 
572  aci'es  of  arable  and  50  of  meadow  land,  with 
sufficient  pasturage  for  the  live  stock  of  the  mano- 
rial farm.  The  persons  employed  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment were — a  steward,  who  presided  at  the 
manor  courts,  kept  the  accounts  of  the  farm  and 
family,  and  took  charge  of  the  domestics ;  a  bailiff, 
who  superintended  the  whole  farming  operations; 
ahead  harvest-man,  elected  by  the  tenantry  them- 
selves, and  confirmed  in  office  by  his  lord  ;  and  a 
sufficient  staff  of  ploughmen,  plough-di'ivers,  car- 
ters, shepherds,  swine-herds,  and  deyes  or  labour- 
ers of  all  work.  This  was  a  large  establishment 
to  provide  for;  but  in  looking  to  the  live  stock,  we 
find,  that  the  manor  of  Hawstead  had  ten  horses, 
ten  oxen,  one  bull,  twenty  cows,  six  heifers,  six 
calves,  ninety-two  sheep,  200  two-year-old  sheep. 


five  geese,  tliirty  capons,  one  cock,  and  twenty- 
six  hens.  In  these,  independently  of  th.e  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  rabbit  warren,  and  pigeon-house,  we 
have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  manor  was 
abundantly  victualled,  not  only  for  all  its  in- 
mates, but  the  additional  purposes  of  show  and 
hospitality. 

In  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  period,  we 
find  that  comfort,  and  even  elegance,  were  begin- 
ning to  be  blended  with  that  grim  security  which 
wa-s  still  indispensable.  While  the  towers  of 
lordly  mansions  were,  therefore,  assuming  a  more 
graceful  appearance,  the  decoration  of  halls  and 
apirtments  was  more  carefully  studied.  One 
effect  of  this  was  to  sweep  away  the  cumbrous 
tapestry  and  hangings  of  needle-work  with  which 
the  walls  were  concealed,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  paintings  of  subjects  selected  from  popu- 
lar romance  or  Scripture,  and  surmounted  with 
scrolls  containing  a  legend  or  a  text  ai:)plicable 
to  the  event  delineated.  Windows  also  of  glass, 
painted  or  transparent,  were  now  in  use;  and  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  present  period,  they  were 
made  with  lattices,  to  open  and  shut  at  phasure. 
In  the  articles  of  furniture,  the  unwieldy  tables 
were  exchanged  for  light  tressels,  and  chairs  in 
their  form  and  carving  were  assimilated  to  the 
architectural  improvements  that  had  taken  place 
in  public  buildings.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
domestic  splendour  was  the  bed,  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  which  wei'e  generally  of  the  richest  fabric, 
such  as  satin  or  velvet,  beautifully  embroidered 
with  various  flowers  and  figures,  or  the  armorial 
distinctions  of  the  owner;,  and  underneath,  the 
sheets  were  of  cloth  of  Rennes,  which  was  linen 
of  the  finest  texture.  Andirons  were  now  intro- 
duced as  graceful  supporters  of  the  burning  logs, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  consume  on  the 
hearth;  and  fire-screens  with  ornamented  feet  and 
stands.  These  descriptions,  however,  as  yet,  are 
only  applicable  to  the  homes  of  the  rich;  but  in 
regard  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  even  of  the 
middle  classes  both  in  town  and  country,  we  are 
still  unable  to  speak  with  certainty. 

In  this,  as  in  other  periods  of  our  history,  the 
subject  of  costume  is  so  multifai-ious  and  com- 
plex— so  utterly  removed  from  the  fashion  of  our 
own  day,  and  therefore  so  difficult  to  describe  in 
words — that  we  should  be  unable  to  convey  an  in- 
telligible account  of  it  without  a  reference  to  those 
pictures  that  speak  to  the  eye  more  distinctly  than 
any  form  of  language.  To  these  ancient  illustra- 
tions, therefore,  upon  wh  ich  we  have  largely  drawn 
for  this  department,  we  must  refer  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  In  these  we  can  perceive  that  fashion 
still  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  with  its  wonted 
restlessness.  In  these  changes  we  can  also,  in 
some  measure,  detect  the  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  as  illustrated  in  the  attire  of  his  grandees 
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and  courtiers,  and  of  the  aristocracy  at  large  wlio 
followed  such  a  prevalent  example. 

During  the  i-eigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
II.,  when  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  were 
alternated  with  popular 
discontent  and  civil  com- 
motion, we  can  perceive, 
even  fi'om  their  dress, 
that  men  were  astir,  and 
'braced  for  a  life  of  ac- 
tion. This  was  indicated 
not  only  by  the  tight 
hosen  and  shoes,  or  short 
boots,  that  formed  an 
essential  part  of  every- 
day male  costume,but  by 
the  close  sleeves  of  the 
under  tunic,  on  which 
buttons  were  worn  from 
the  wrist  abuost  to  the 
elbow.  Over  this  suc- 
cinct dress,  a  large  cloak 
with  ample  sleeves,  and  having  a  cowl  attached, 
was  usually  thrown  in  foul  weather,  or  in  travel- 
ling. But  the  recent  introduction  of  velvet  and 
cloths  of  gold  and  silk,  soon  produced  cloaks 
of    more   striking   cut,   as   well  as  elegant  ap- 


COSTUMES  FOR  THE  FoUR  SEA- 
SONS, Time  of  Edwai-d  II. — 
Sloaue  MS.  2435. 


Ladies' Head-Deesses,  Timeof  Edward  I  —Royal MS. 15.  D. ii. 

pearance ;  and  the  practice  of  escalopping  the 
edges  of  garments,  and  especially  of  sleeves,  was 
carried  to  a  most  inordinate  extent,  especially  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period.  An  exquisite  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  his  long  sleeves 
Vol.    I. 


fashioned  in  this  manner,  must  have  been  a  most 
grotesque  spectacle;  and  his  picture  suggests  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  compound  figure  in  heraldry, 
half-man  half-dragou,  rather  than  a  living  and 
human  reality.  Such  was 
the  "slytteriug"  of  robes 
which  Chaucer  described, 
and  which  his  predecessors 
had  been  pleased  to  admire. 
This  love  of  finery,  whicli  so 
elongated  arid  adorned  the 
sleeves,  also  ascended  to  the 
head-dress  of  the  male  sex, 
which  still  continued  to  be  a 
cowl,  but  wliich  was  wreath- 
ed into  every  form  that  the 
caprice  of  the  wearer  could 
devise,  from  the  cap  of  a  li- 
censed merry-andrew  to  the 
turban  of  a  stern  and  forjual 
Saracen. 

Of  the  female  di-ess  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  examples  are  not  only 
numerous,  but  in  many  cases  indicative  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  hair,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  was  not  plaited  as  for- 
merly, but  turned  up  behind,  and  inclosed  within 
a  network  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  thread.  In  some 
cases,  a  round  cap  or  hat  was  worn ;  in  others, 
where  the  head  was  uncovered,  the  hair  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  crisped  or  curled.  We  can- 
not, however,  so  highly  commend  the  gorget,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  fashion  in  female 


ScALr.op-EnaED  Dress. 
Harlcian  JIS, 


Female  Co.stu-ME,  Time  of  Edward  I. — (1),  From  a  monu- 
ment ill  Staindi-op  Cluirch,  Dm-bam  ('2),  From  a  brass  in 
Minster  C'livu'ch,  Kent. 

head-dress  during  this  reign.  This  was  a  neckcloth 
wrapped  two  or  three  times  round  the  neck,  and 
fastened  on  either  side  of  the  face  above  the  ears 
with  abundance  of  pins,  stuck  so  close  that  they 
seemed  to  be  secured  in  the  skin  of  the  wearer. 
64 
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In  some  instances,  however,  where  a  better  taste 
eeems  to  have  kept  this  extravagance  in  check,  the 
gorget  was  loosely  drawn  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  in  the  form  of  a  mntller;  and  as 
such,  it  forms  a  precise,  demure,  and  not 
altogether  ungraceful  article  of  female 
costume.      The  simple,  yet  rich  and 
gi-acefully  flowing  robes  by  which  these 
figures  are  distinguished,  indicate  t\ 
more  improved  taste  than  that  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  period,  and  suggest  the  predo- 
minating influence  in  female  fashion 
which  may  have  been  exorcised  by  El- 
eanor, the  amiaVde  queen  of  the  stern 
and  unbending  Edward  Longshauks. 
With  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  such 
a  change  of  costume  commenced,  as 
seemed  to  intimate  a  thorougii  revolu- 
tion in  the  national  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  ascendency  of  effemi- 
nate favourites  had  vanished  ;  a  recoil  into  active 
life  and  enterprise  had  commenced ;  and  the  long 
trailing  robes  which  had  been  stealing  into  use 
during  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  seemed 
to  be  borne  away  upon  the  wings  of  the  national 
revolution.      The  chief  garment  of  the    young 


streamers,  however,  that  had  come  into  voguo, 
were  retained,  although  not  of  audi  longitude  as 
before,  for  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  kuoo. 


Costumes  of  the  Time  of  Edward  I  [I. — 'William  of  Windsor 
and  Blanche  de  la  Tour,  from  their  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

nobles  was  now  the  cote  hardie,  a  tight  close-fit- 
ting dress  buttoned  down  in  front,  and  girt  to  the 
hips  with  a  rich  girdle.    The  preposterous  sleeve- 
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instead  of  descending  to  the  ancle.  Sometimes 
the  sleeves  terminated  at  the  elbow,  and  had 
attached  to  them  long  streamers  by  way  of  pro- 
longation. Over  the  cote  was  thrown  a  very 
long  mantle  lined  either  with  silk  or  with  fur. 
which  last  article  had  been  inti'oduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  adorned 
with  serrated  edges.  But  during  this  long  reigu 
of  Edward  III.,  the  fashions  were  so  mutable, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  any  definite  idea  of 
them.  They  shifted  and  changed  from  long  to 
short  garments,  and  from  short  to  long :  some- 
times they  were  wide  and  flowing,  and  sometimes 
straight  and  narrow.  Among  these  innuvatious, 
were  beaver  hats,  long  hose  of  two  colours,  pointed 
shoes  richly  embroidered,  and  a  long-tailed  cowl, 
that  was  drawn  over  the  head,  and  buttoned 
under  the  chin.  Beards,  also,  which  had  been 
curtailed  or  shaven  during  the  period  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  wei^e  ti-ained  into  luxuriance  under  the 
reigu  of  his  son,  but  probably  not  until  the  royal 
beard  had  reached  the  length  of  full  manhood. 
These  mutable  fashions  of  the  period  were  thus 
summed  up  in  their  essentials  by  the  following 
well-kuown  rhymes  of  a  Scottish  satirist:  — 

"  Long  beai'ds  heai-tless. 
Painted  hoods  witless, 
Gay  coats  graceless, 
Make  England  thriftless." 

In  the  above  sketch  from  various  authorities 
of  the  period,  several  of  the  peculiarities  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  detected,  although  confined 
within  sober  limitations. 

1  Reading  from  the  left,  the  figures  are — (1),  From  the  rnanu- 
mental  brass  of  Lady  Stapleton,  Ingham  Church,  Norfolk;  date 
13G.5.  (2),  From  the  effigy  of  Lady  Berkeley.  (3),  From  the 
tomb  of  Roger  Curdiston,  Kupliam  Church,  Norfolk;  date  1337. 
{i).  Burgess,  from  a  monxunental  brass  at  Lynn,  (o),  Doctor  of 
medicine,  from  Sloaue  MS.  2435. 
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But  the  gay  and  luxurious  reign  of  Richard  II. 
was  a  season  at  which  tlie  frenzy  of  fashion 
reached  its  height  and  could  go  no  farther.  The 
male  dress  now  consisted  of  a  jacket  so  short  as 
to  be  thought  utterly  indecent,  and  composed  of 
two  different  colours;  and  to  this  a  pair  of  hose 
was  attached,  also  parti-coloured,  and  sometimes 
of  as  many  hues  as  the  rainbow.  The  outer  man- 
tle that  was  thrown  over  this  harlequinade,  was 
as  odd  as  the  inner  dress,  which  it  was  meant  not 
to  conceal  but  to  set  off;  for  its  edges  were  snip- 
ped from  top  to  bottom  into  the  shape  of  leaves 
and  other  vagaries,  letters  and  mottoes  were  em- 
broidered npou  it  like  fetighesor  phylacteries;  and 
the  sleeves,  which  were  sometimes  as  wide  as  the 
bod}'  itself,  trailed  upou  the  ground  in  full  gran- 
deur. As  for  the  head-dresses  of  the  men,  those 
that  are  delineated  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of 
the  period  are  almost  as  various  as  the  heads  they 
cover.     Sometimes  they  resemble  an  old  Persian 


IIead-Dresses,  TiiiE  OF  Richard  II.— ;i\  From  Ilarloian 
MS.  1319.     (2),  From  Royal  MS.  15.  D.  iii. 

tiara,  sometimes  a  Geneva  skull-cap,  and  some- 
times a  sort  of  hat  with  a  brim  of  very  small 
dimensions.     But  the  most  fashionable  kind  of 
hat  or  bonnet  was  a  high  circular  covering,  like 
a  lady's  muff  or  grenadier's  cap,  also  black  in 
colour,  and  seeming,  from  the  stiffuess  of  its  tex- 
ture, to  be  made  of  some  kind  of  felt. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this 
strange  costume  was  the  shoe ;  and  how 
our  ancestors   could   contrive  to  walk 
in  spite  of   such  an  incumbrance,  will 
always  be  a  subject  of  wonderment;  for 
the  toe,  instead  of  ending  with  the  foot, 
is  projected  about  fourteen  inches  far- 
ther, and  terminates  in  a  sharp  point. 
In  the   illuminated   MSS.  these    shoes 
have  an   odd   resemblance  to  radishes. 
We  are  also  informed  tliat  these  long 
extremities,  which  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  elastic  materials,  M-ere  sometimes 
turned  up   and   fastened  to  the  knees 
with  silver  chains,  and  thus  the  wearer, 
if  bound  upon  some  active  enterprise, 
could  shuffle  along  with  less  impediment. 
These  preposterou.sly  shaped  shoes  were 
called  "  cracowes,"  from  Cracow  in  Poland,  the 
place  whence  the  fashion  was  imported  by  the  Bo- 
hemian followers  of  Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  II. 


All  this  extravagance  in  costume  was  bad  enough ; 
but  one  peculiarity  in  the  fashions  of  the  time 
was  still  worse— this  was  a  gown  reaching  fi-om 
the  chin  to  the  heel,  closed  in 
front,  and  furbelowed  at  the 
sides,  so  that  when  the  forked 
beard  of  the  wearer  was  not 
seen,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  woman.  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  an  exquisite  arrayed 
in  all  the  finery  of  that  age 
would  in  our  day  be  the  most 
startling  of  apparitions.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  that  this 
moi-e  than  feminine  love  of  rich 
and  showy  attire  was  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  noble  and 
the  opulent ;  it  was  imparted  by 
the  masters  to  their  servants, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  themselves; 
and  they,  too,  ruffled  along,  as  we  are  told,  in 
suits  of  silk  and  satin,  and  in  cloths  of  damask, 
green,  and  scarlet. 

As  display  in  dress  is  generally  an  epidemic, 
and  as  male  and  female  fashions  genei-ally  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
the  ladies  to  have  been  exempted  from  those 
weaknesses  in  which  the  stronger  sex  so  liberally 
indulged.  The  dressing  of  their  locks  and  fashion 
of  the  head-covering  were,  therefore,  continually 
undergoing  new  changes ;  sometimes  the  hair 
being  plaited,  and  at  others  Avorn  turned  up  in  a 
net-work;  sometimes  adorned  with  natural  flowers, 
and  sometimes  with  wimples,  that  varied  into 
every  form  from  the  simple  to  the  ridiculous.  lu 
the  same  manner,  the  length  as  well  as  form  of 


Cbacowes. — From 
Harleian  MS. 


Court  Costumes,  Time  of  Riohat.d  II.— Harleian  MS. 

their  dresses  was  altered,  so  that  while  sometimes 
the  ladies  were  likened  to  horned  animals  on  ac- 
count of  their  head-attire,  at  others  they  were  com- 
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pared  to  "pencocks  and  mngpies  tint  trailed  still 
shorter  tails  in  the  dirt."  lu  the  reicrn  of  Edward 
III.  the  ladies  usurped  an  undue  ]>ortiou  of  the 
male  attire  by  assuming  the  cote  hardie,  with  its 
narrow  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  a  kirtle  shaped 
like  a  loose  jacket  or  surtout, bordered  with  vel- 
vet or  fur,  and  ornamented  with  jewels ;  aud  as  if 
this  had  not  been  sufficiently  masculine,  they  also 
on  gay  public  occasions  girt  themselves  with  small 
swords  stuck  through  jinuches,  which  they  wore 
in  front.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  splendour  in 
female  dress  attained  its  height,  so  that  the  be- 
gemmed, bedizzened,  parti-culor.rcd  beaux  of  the 
period  were  fully  matched  by  the  gliLteriug  belles 
at  whom  they  arrayed  themselves  so  extrava- 
g.antly.  It  is  just,  however,  to  add  that  the  fe- 
male costume  was  at  this  time  in  much  better 
taste  than  the  attire  of  their  admirers;  and  that, 
while  it  was  more  succinct,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  natural  figure  than  in  former  periods,  it 
had  also  parted  with  the  long  sleeves  that  formed 
such  unnatural  appendages. 

In  mentioning  the  sports  of  the  period,  those 
connected  with  war  hold  the  most  prominent 
place.     Defensive  armour  had  now  improved  from 
a  partial  covering  to  a  complete  cap-a-ine,  and 
from  chain  or  mail  to  plate  armour 
that  covered  the  wearer  from  head  to 
foot.     Adroitness  in  movement  under 
sucli  a  load  being  only  the  result  of  long 
and  laborious  practice,  it  was  thei'efore 
necessary  to  redoul^le  those  exercise.=> 
in  riding  and  in  pel  aud  quintain  en- 
counters, by  which  ease  and  dexterity 
could  be  attained ;  and  to  these  was 
also  added  the  graceful  amusement  of 
riding  at  the  ring,  wh'ch  holds  such 
high  distinction  in  the  festivals  of  the 
day.      This  consisted  in  carrying  off 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance  a  small  x-ing 
suspended  in  mid-air,  while  the  rider 
passed  it  at  full  gallop;   and  he  who 
succeeded  in  such  a  difficult  feat,  was 
reckoned  the  most  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  his  weapon,  and  best  able  to  unhorse 
an  antagonist  in  real  encoun  ter.    While 
such  were  the  juilitary  sports  of  the 
high  in  rank,  the  commons  had  full 
occupation  in  acquiring  dexterity  in 
archer}' ;   aud  the   village  green   was 
crowded  with  stout  yeomen  contend- 
ing with  the  long  bow,  and  striving 
who  should  send  his  arrow  right  into 
the  centre   of  the  target,  amidst  the 
cries  of  "i'  the  clout!  i'  the  clout!"     But  of  all 
these   contentious  public   amusements,   nothing 
was   comparable  with   the  tournament,  which, 


I  This  figiue  represents  Sir  John  D'Abernon,  from  a  monu- 
mental brass  in  Stoke  d'Abemon  Church,  Surrey. 


not  only  in  .si)lendour,  but  also  in  generous  mili- 
tary excitement,  reduced  the  gladiatoi-ial  exhibi- 
tions of  ancient  Rome  to  utter  barbarism  and 
insignificance.  From  the  long  and  brilliant 
warfai'e  both  in  Scotland  and  France,  the  Eng- 
lish had  acquii-ed  an  unwonted  passion  for  these 
miirtial  exercises,  while  the  peace  that  follow- 
ed gave  ample  scope  and  leisure  for  its  gratifi- 
catiou.  The  stirring  spirits  of  the  laud  must 
still  be  up  and  doing  although  peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  fight  in  all  love  aud  courtesy 
with  each  other,  when  they  could  do  it  no  longer 
in  linte  aud  against  an  enemy.  Happily,  also, 
for  the  touruameut,  while  it  had  the  renowned 
heroes  of  Crccy  and  Otterbourne  to  contend  in 
the  lists,  it  possessed  in  Froissai-t  the  very  Ilomer 
of  chivalry,  to  delineate  its  grandeur  and  chro- 
nicle its  achievements. 

These  tournaments  were  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  they  celebrated  a  i)rivate  event,  such 
as  a  marriage  in  a  noble  family,  and  sometimes 
a  national  victory,  or  a  royal  coronation-  in 
the  former  case,  the  lists  were  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  baronial  castle ;  aud  in  the 
latter,  at  some  noted  part  of  the  kingdom,  such 
as  Oxford,  or  Smithfield  in  the  metropolis.  The 
most  spleudid  tournament  that  pro- 
bably had  ever  been  assembled  in 
England,  was  held  at  Smithfield  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  lasted 
five  days,  wdnle  the  combatants  were 
not  only  the  bravest  knights  of  England, 
but  also  those  of  the  Coutiueut.  Every 
efi'ort  was  wont  to  be  made  on  such 
occasions  to  aggrandize  the  event,  not 
only  by  the  high  renown  of  the  war- 
riors, who  were  frequently  invited  fron: 
every  country,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  the  gorgeousness  of  the  pavi- 
lions, and  the  rich  bauquets  with  which 
the  combats  of  the  day  were  closed. 
The  mode  of  combating  was  also  vari- 
ous ;  sometimes  consisting  of  a  joust 
with  headless  lances,  or  a  close  encoun- 
ter on  foot  with  blunted  two-handed 
swords,  by  which  strength  aud  address 
were  fully  exhibited,  with  no  worse  re- 
sult than  a  few  bruises,  or  a  broken 
rib  or  two ;  and  sometimes  the  spears 
were  sharpened,  and  the  swords  edged 
and  pointed,  while  the  warriors  closed 
at  outrance,  and  often  fought  it  out  to 
the  death.  At  times,  also,  the  comba- 
tants fought  in  pairs,  one  man  taking 
possession  of  the  lists  and  challenging  every 
comer  in  succession ;  and  at  other  times,  it  was 
a  regular  mclec,  in  which  all  the  knights,  arranged 
in  two  equal  parties,  fought  as  in  a  real  field  of 
battle.     Of  course,  when  such  hot  fearless  spirits 
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euconntered,  and  wlien  ladies  looked  on  and  ap- 
plauded, each  man  did  his  uttermost,  and  dread- 
ful wounds  and  even  death  was  frequent,  and  a 
complete  mutual  extermination  might  liave  been 
the  consequence,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  king 


TouENAJiKNT,  froTQ  the  Life  of  Riohar  J  Eeauchamp,  Earl  of 
Ex.  MS.  apud  Bib.  Cot.  Julius  E.  IV 

or  the  marshal  of  the  tournament  to  arrest  the 
havoc  at  his  pleasure.  In  this  case,  he  had  only 
to  cry  "Ho!"  and  throw  down  his  truncheon, 
when  the  knights  in  an  instant  reined  up  in  mid 
career.  But  even  already  the  death-knell  of  these 
chivalrous  pageants  had  been  sounded,  and  an 
agency  had  risen  up  under  wliich  chivalry  itself 
was  to  disappear ;  for  the  hidden  power  of  "  vil- 
lainous saltpetre"  had  been  brought  to  light,  and 
its  tirst  terrible  explosions  been  heard.  Cannons 
had  actually  been  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy; 
and  thus  a  new  era  of  destruction  and  civiliza- 
tion had  commenced.  Knighthood  was  soon  to 
find,  that  barbed  steeds  and  an  ample  panoply  of 
Milan  plate  armour  were  utterly  bootless  iu  a 
charge  against  a  park  of  artillery. 

Other  encounters,  however,  than  those  of  the 
regular  tourney  were  common  in  such '  iron 
days  of  chivalry,  among  men  who,  in  a  season  of 
peace  or  truce,  were  too  imj^atient  to  wait  for 
the  proclamation  of  a  regular  "  passage  of  arms.' ' 
Neighbours  quarrelled,  and  reasoned  out  the  con- 
troversy with  sword  or  lance  ;  and  armed  knights 
meeting  upon  the  highway  would  often  invite 


each  other  to  a  tilt,  iu  which  one  or  both  might 
be  wounded  to  their  hearts'  contentment.  Any 
question,  or  even  no  question  at  all,  was  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  such  inflammable  souls,  while 
spectators  were  always  at  hand  to  applaud  every 
good  blow.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
single  combat  was  to  be  fought  upon 
more  public  and  important  grounds, 
and  was  therefore  attended  with  a 
considerable  share  of  that  solenm  pre- 
paration which  graced  the  tourna- 
ment. One  of  these  related  by  Hector 
Boece,  the  Scottish  historian,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Lord 
Wells,  the  ambassador  of  Richard  XL, 
having  ditTered  at  a  solemn  banquet 
in  Scotland  about  the  valour  of  their 
respective  countrymen,  resolved  to 
settle  the  question  in  their  own  per- 
sons; and  to  make  the  trial  more 
difficult  as  well  as  more  conspicuous, 
London  bridge  was  selected  for  the 
place  of  combat,  while  the  ensuing 
St.  George's  Day  (of  1390)  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  of  meeting.  At- 
tended by  a  mighty  crowd,  who  mu.s- 
tered  to  the  settlement  of  this  great 
national  assize,  the  two  champions 
entered  these  strange  lists;  and  at 
sound  of  trumpet,  i-ode  in  furious 
cai-eer  against  each  other  with  grinded 
lances.  But  in  the  shock,  Lindsay  sat 
t^ai-wici.  gQ  £^.^-,iy  ti^at  a  cry  of  foul  play  rose 
among  the  ou-lookers,  who  declared 
that,  contrarj^to  the  law  of  arms,  he  hail  fastened 
himself  to  his  saddle.  On  hearing  this,  Lindsay 
leaped  from  his  war  horse,  to  show  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge,  and  then  bounded  once  more  into 
the  saddle  although  laden  with  his  heavy  armoui'. 
The  combat  was  renewed,  and  the  second  course 
passed  with  equal  fortune ;  but  in  the  third  Lord 
Wells  was  hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  force, 
that  he  lay  without  sense  or  motion.  On  this, 
Earl  David  dismounted,  embraced  the  fallen  man 
to  show  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  hate  but 
all  in  honour,  and  afterwards  continued  to  visit 
his  antagonist  every  day  at  his  lodging,  until  he 
v/as  healed.  It  was  a  noble  and  touching  sequel 
to  what  we  might  otherwise  condemn  as  savage 
or  puerile.  But  this  was  not  the  only  generous 
trait  that  softened  the  lierce  wars  of  the  two 
contending  nations.  When  the  desperate  battle 
of  Otterbourne  was  ended,  each  captor  said  to  his 
English  prisoner,  "  Sir,  go  and  unarm  you,  and 
take  your  ease ;  I  am  your  master;"  and,  adds 
Froissart,  "they  made  their  prisoners  as  good 
cheer  as  though  thej^  had  been  brethren,  with- 
out doing  to  them  any  damage." 
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But  besides  these  v;iiious  modes  of  contention, 
there  was  tlie  ordeal  combat,  which  formed  not 
only  an  essential  part  of  chivalry,  bnt  was  in- 
corpoiated  with  the  civil  institutions  of  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  This  kiml  of  trial  wa^ 
a  natural  result  of  the  Northern  immigrations  and 
conquests,  and  the  Teutonic  character  impressed 
upon  the  renewed  state  of  society,  when  in  every 
doubtful  matter,  a  blunt-witted  but  warlike  peo- 
ple had  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  their  swords. 
With  a  view  to  humanize  the  spirits  of  the  Norse- 
men, and  probably  to  render  such  combats  less 
frequent,  the  clergy  idcnti tied  them  with  religion, 
and  took  them  under  their  own  especial  manage- 
ment; and  as  such  a  mode  of  trial  was  considered 
a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  they  endeavoui-ed  to 
fence  it  with  such  solemn  observances  as  would 
have  been  suflicieut  to  deter  most  appellants  from 
the  lists.  But  the  chivalrous  spirit  v.'as  not  to  be 
so  restrained.  Men  who  wore  gilded  spurs  on 
their  heels,  and  were  impatient  of  the  shadow  of 
insult  or  contradiction,  refused  to  intrust  their 
honour  to  clerical  keeping ;  and  thus  the  ordeal 
combat  passed  away  from  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  tribunals.  Most  of 
these  appeals,  too,  were  in  cases  of  treason,  and 


when,  at  his  accession,  no  less  than  forty  gaunt- 
lets were  thi'own  upon  the  floor,  representing  as 
many  charges  of  high  treason,  and  cliallenges  to 
single  combat     Battles  of  this  kind  were  ari-an- 
ged  with  tlie  most  s.'.Tupuloii3  precision.     After 
the  charge  liad  been  made,  and  the  ring  or  glove 
of  challenge  given  and  received,  the  day  of  trial 
was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  lists  wcro  paled 
to  the  extent  of  sixty  paces  in  length  and  forty 
in  breadth,  where  the  combatants  could  bestir 
themselves  without  interruption.     The  accuser 
then  entered,  mounted  and  fully  armed;  he  thrice 
called  on  the  accused,  who  at  the  thtrd  summons 
rode  into  the  lists ;  the  charge  was  again  read, 
and  a  denial  returned ;  and  n^  other  resource 
being  thus  left,  the  oaths  of  battle  were  adminis- 
tered, by  whioh,  among  other  things,  the  hostile 
parties  swore  that  tliey  would  fight  fairly  with- 
out aid  from  magic  or  witchcraft,  or  from  herb, 
or  stone,  or  any  charm  whatever  by  which  they 
might  gain  the  victory.     The  combatants  then 
betook  themselves  to  solemn  prayer,  and  after- 
wards rose  in  readiness  for  battle.     As  it  was  a 
life  and  death  conflict  that  followed,  in  which  one 
if  not  both   was  certain  to  fall,  the  battle  was 
waged  first  with  spears,  afterwards  with  swords, 
and  finally  in  close  grapple  with  dag- 
gers; and  when  one  party  was  at  last 
beaten   down,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
rise  or  defend  himself,  this  was  full 
proof  of  his  guilt,  in  which  case  he 
was  di'agged  by  the  heels   from  the 
lists,  and  generally  hanged,  whether 
quick  or  dead,  upon  a  gibbet,  as  a  con- 
victed traitor.     This  kind   of  ordeal 
combat,  like  the  tournaments,  was  only 
reserved   for  knights,   or    squires  of 
stainless  and  ancient  escutcheon  who 
were  eligible  for  knighthood.     But  the 
commons  too — men  who  were  not  en- 
titled  to   fraternize   with    high-born 
chivalry — could  also  be  charged  with 
treason,  and  would  give  the  lie  to  the 
charge ;  and  how  in  such  a  case  was 
the  question  to  be  settled  ?     They,  too, 
behoved  to  have  their  ordeal  combat, 
although  they  might  not  wage  it  in 
chivalrous  form,  and  therefore  they 
were  allowed    to   fight   it   out   with 
weapons  suited  to  their  degree.     In 
their  case,  therefore,  the  battle  was 
fought  on  foot,  the  combatants  being 
Single  Combat.— From  Froissart  MS.  Biitish  Museum.  defended  by  skull-cap  and  habergeon, 
^,        .       ,          ^      ,  and  armed  with  the  two-handed  sword, 
were  therefore  best    fitted  for   the  decision    of  I  or  the  pole-axe  and  dagger.     But  still  there  were 
kings  and  magistrates.    Challenges  of  this  nature,    classes  not  conversant  even  with  such  weapons. 


which  had  been  sufliciently  frequent  in  England, 
were  plentiful  during  the  reign  of  Eichard  IL, 
but  still  more  so  during  that  of  his  successor, 


but  who  were  entitled  to  claim  their  full  share  of 
justice,  and  make  it  good  by  fair  mastery  and 
manhood     In  this  case,  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
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the  lists  armed  with  a  staff  aud  sand-bag,  and  to 
maul  each  other  to  death,  or  at  least  into  a  frank 
confession.  Here  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
remember  the  case  of  the  armourer  and  his  man, 
mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI.,  which 
was  a  veritable  incident. 

With  these  chivalrous  pastimes,  combined  with 
liunting,  hawking,  and  gaming,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  found  full  occupation  for  whatever  in- 
tervals they  enjoyed  during  this  eventful  period. 
As  chivalry  also  promoted  a  love  of  splendour, 
this  tendency  was  exhibited  not  only  in  rich 
armour  aud  gay  changeful  attire,  but  in  muae- 


Knigut  of  the  Time,  Travelling  CosxasiE. — Froissait 
MS.  British  Museum. 

rous  throngs  of  attendants,  and  a  sumptuous 
style  of  living,  in  which  the  highest  endeavoured 
to  excel  their  equals,  and  inferiors  to  vie  with 
those  above  them.  This  expensive  competition 
will  serve,  independently  of  other  motives,  to 
show  why  a  war  with  France  was  in  greater 
fovour  with  the  Euglish  nobility  than  one  with 
Scotland.  According  to  the  chivalrous  mode  of 
warfare,  while  the  rascal  multitude  were  hewn 
down  without  mercy,  squires,  knights,  and  men 
of  high  degree  were  taken  prisoners,  and  allowed 
to  compound  for  their  deliverance ;  aud  thus  war 
was  the  exchequer  of  the  brave  aud  daring,  with 
wliich  they  could  repair  their  estates  and  main- 
tain their  expensive  style  of  living.  But  while 
little  in  this  way  was  to  be  got  from  the  Scots,  it 
was  different  in  the  case  of  the  French,  whose 
dvikes,  counts,  and  chevaliers  were  so  wealthy, 
that  "egregious  ransom"  was  certain  to  be  ob- 
tained from  them;  and  in  this  way,  one  such 
victory  as  that  of  Poictiers,  besides  the  glory  of 
the  action,  was  more  profitable  than  half  a  cen- 


tury of  campaigning  in  Scotland.  In  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  the  English  nobility  recruited  their 
fortunes  or  acquired  new  ones,  and  the  headlong 
expenditure  of  the  day  had  a  fearful  effect  upon 
the  coffers  of  France. 

Among  the  rivah-ies  in  rich  living  by  which 
this  era  was  distinguished,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  banquet  should  rank  next 
in  importance  to  the  tournament  itself  What, 
indeed,  was  the  spoil  of  victory  worth  without 
enjoying  it?  and  where  could  it  better  be  en- 
joyed by  a  still  unintellectual  people  than  at  the 
festive  board  ?  Brave  men  accordingly  were  sig- 
nalized not  only  by  their  feats  in  arms,  but 
their  sumptuous  and  frequent  dinners,  aud  the 
crowds  of  noble  guests  who  assembled  to  enjoy 
them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
the  marriage  feast  of  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
30,000  dishes  were  served  up  at  table;  and  that 
next  century,  a  monk  on  being  promoted  to  an 
abbacy,  celebrated  his  installation  by  a  banquet 
of  3000  dishes.  In  tlie  same  century,  also,  Tho- 
mas, Earl  of  Lancaster,  spent  the  enormous  sum 
of  22,000  pounds  of  silver  in  house-keeping  in 
one  year,  while  the  drain  of  his  cellar  amounted 
to  371  pipes  of  wine.  What  was  the  style  of 
cookery  that  prevailed  at  these  banquets  we 
still  are  unable  distinctly  to  ascertain ;  but  the 
dishes  were  sufficiently  artificial,  and  so  highly 
seasoned,  that  they  are  described  as  '•  brenning 
with  wildfire."  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in 
such  a  style  of  living  Norman  abstinence  should 
at  last  give  way,  and  accordingly,  besides  the 
two  meals  a-day,  which  were  now  protracted  to 
an  unwonted  length,  sundry  refections,  which 
served  as  apologies  for  dainty  eating  and  drink- 
ing, were  served  up  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
But  of  the  manners,  habits,  costume,  and  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  various  classes  of 
Euglish  society  at  this  period  and  towards  its 
close,  no  account  can  equal  that  which  Chaucer 
has  given  in  his  '-Prologue"  to  the  Canterbury/ 
Tales.  The  scene  is  the  Tabard  inn,  the  date  of 
meeting  1383,  and  the  persons  assembled  twenty- 
nine  men  and  women,  the  i'ej)resentatives  of 
different  classes  of  society,  who  are  all  bound  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The 
growth  of  inns  had  ali-eady  been  rapid  in  our 
comfort-loving  metropolis,  when  we  find  that 
during  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen  it  had  nothing 
better  than  a  single  cook-shop,  a  fact  which 
he  quotes  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  civili- 
zation to  which  London  had  already  attained. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "  according  to  the  season,  you 
may  find  victuals  of  all  kinds,  roasted,  baked, 
fried,  and  boiled;  fish,  large  aud  small;  and 
coarse  viands  for  the  poorer  sort,  and  more  deli- 
cate ones  for  the  rich,  such  as  venison,  fowls, 
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and  small   lii\ls No  uumber  so 

great,  of  kuights  or  straugei-s,  can  either  enter 
the  city  at  any  hour  of  clay  or  night,  or  leave  it, 
but  all  may  be  sui>plied  with  provisions;  so  that 
those  have  no  occasion  to  fast  too  long,  nor  these 


The  Tabard  I.s-n,  Southwark.— From  a  sketch  by  J.  W.  Archei 


to  depart  the  city  without  their  dinner."  Now, 
however,  the  Tabard  inn  was  only  one  of  several 
hostelries  in  the  subui-b  of  Southwark.  It  was 
so  called,  fi'om  having  a  tabard  or  knight's  coat, 
with  the  arms  embroidered  on  it,  painted  upon  the 
sign-board.  Here  the  chambers  and  stables,  the 
poet  tells  us,  v/ere  wide,  and  all  the  company 
were  accommodated  with  the  best.  The  land- 
lord was  in  good  keeping  with  his  inn,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  such  aspect,  bearing,  and  manage- 
ment, that  he  was  fit  to  have  been  a  ••  marshal 
in  a  hall,''  where  his  office  would  have  been  to 
arrange  the  places  of  lords  and  noble  dames, 
and  the  order  of  their  entertainment.  With 
his  imposing  portly  person,  measured  step,  and 
judicious  conversation,  as  one  that  "  was  wise 
and  well  y taught,"  he  was  also  a  •'right  merry 
man,"  who  could  season  his  good  cheer  with 
lively  convei-sation.  All  this  was  nothing  more 
than  necessary  at  a  time  when  landlords  of  inns 
were  not  merely  the  attendants,  but  also  the 
hosts  of  the  company  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term — receiving  and  entertaining  the  guests,  of 
whatever  rank,  as  visitors,  and  presiding  at  the 
banquets  they  had  prepared  for  them.  In  this 
waj',  he  sits  down  with  Chaucer  and  the  twenty- 
nine  pilgrims  to  the  excellent  supper,  where  there 
was  ■'  victual  of  the  best,"  and  abundance  of 
strong  wine,  and  takes  a  principal  part  in  the 
conversation.  So  eager,  too,  is  he  to  promote 
their  happiness,  that,  understanding  the  nature 
of  their  pilgrimage,  he  proposes  to  accompany 


comes  the 


them  to  Canterbury  on  the  morrow.  But  this 
is  not  all:  it  must  be  a  merry  pilgrimage,  and 
therefore,  to  cheer  the  way  both  in  the  going 
and  return  every  one  must  tell  a  story,  while 
the  best  narrator  is  to  be  rewarded  with  a  sup- 
per. The  proposal  is  so  wel- 
come, that  he  is  at  once  a])- 
pointed  governor  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  expected  tales ; 
and  that  no  demur  about 
the  order  of  commencement 
>hould  be  felt,  he  makes 
them  "draw  cuts"  as  to  who 
shall  begin,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  shortest  cut 
shall  can-y  it.  What  wight 
of  the  present  day  does  not 
here  recognize  the  mode  of 
solving  many  a  school-boy 
(liiRculty  upon  the  ticklish 
question  of  precedency  ? 

After  this  worthy  landlord, 
let  us  consider  his  guests, 
as  they  are  seated  round 
the  supper  table.  And 
first  in  rank  as  in  worth, 
night,  "a  very  perfect  gentle  knight," 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  whom  he  gives  us  a 
pleasing  portraiture  of  the  best  features  in  the 
chivalry  of  the  period.  Ever  since  he  could  ride 
he  had  been  a  lover  of  the  honoured  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  had  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues which  the  knightly  vow  enjoined — truth 
and  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy.  He  had  been 
faithful  to  the  noble  of  whom  he  held  in  fee,  and 
had  served  him  in  his  wars;  he  had  also  seen 
service  beyond  most  men  both  in  Christendom 
and  Heatlienesse,  and  everywhere  been  honoured 
for  his  w'orth.  When  the  poet  proceeds  to  de- 
tail, we  might  have  expected  to  find  some  men- 
tion of  the  knight's  achievements  at  Crecy  and 
Poictiers;  but  as  these  were  too  nigh  and  too 
recent  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  Chaucer  pre- 
fers telling  us  that  he  had  been  at  the  capture 
of  Alexandria,  that  he  had  served  in  Prussia 
against  the  Lithuanian  idolaters,  that  he  had 
fought  in  Spain  against  the  Moors,  and  that 
in  his  military  capacity  he  had  been  employed 
both  in  Africa  and  Asia  He  had  been  in  fifteen 
mortal  battles,  and  thrice  in  single  combat  in  the 
lists,  where  each  time  he  had  slain  his  antagonist. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  chivalrous  deeds  and 
travels  in  many  lands,  it  is  touchingly  added, 
that  he  was  "  meek  as  a  maid,"  and  had  never 
in  speech  given  offence  to  human  being.  In  all 
these  we  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  crusading  spirit,  by  which  chivalry  was 
matured  to  its  full  height.    His  equipments  were 
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of  that  simple  kiud  that  best  suited  such  a  cha- 
racter, being  a  good,  but  not  a  showy  hoi'se.  and 
a  short  cassock  of  fustian,  somewhat  soiled  with 
his  coat  of  mail,  for  he  was  just  arrived  from 
a  voyage,  and  eager  to  discharge  his  religious 


Canterbuby  Pilgrims. — From  Tiydgate's  Tale  of  Tliebes      Royal  MS.  18  D.  ii 


duties  on  landing,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Most  fitly,  indeed,  was 
such  a  character  made  to  tell  the  heart-stirriug, 
yet  pure  and  gentle  tale  of"  Palamon  and  Arcite." 
And  now  succeeds  his  young  son  the  squire. 
As  the  father  was  the  type  of  that  stern  and  sober 
age  which  predominated  under  Edward  III.  and 
the  Black  Prince,  when  the  wars  with  Scotland 
and  France  gave  full  occupation  to  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  English  society,  the  son  is  one  of 
those  gay  young  gallants  whom  the  more  joyous 
reign  of  Ricliard  II.,  like  a  sunshine,  had  called 
into  full  life  and  flutter.  And  yet,  no  thoughtless 
profligate  was  he,  but  one  worthy  to  call  the  "  per- 
fect knight"  his  father.  In  appearance,  he  was 
about  twenty  years  old;  but  in  his  capacity  of 
squire,  he  had  already  seen  some  campaigning 
in  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Picai-dy,  where  he  )iad 
borne  himself  gallantly  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his 
lady's  favour — for  without  such  a  motive,  he 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  spurs  which 
he  hoped  to  win.  He  was  also  in  love,  not  poeti- 
cally or  platonically  only,  but  in  good  earnest,  so 
that  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  he  slept 
no  better  than  a  nightingale.  And  then,  too,  he 
was  well  fitted  by  his  accomplishments  to  win 
even  a  proud  lady's  favour;  for  independently  of 
his  military  character,  which  had  commenced  so 
fairly,  he  could  sit  his  horse  firmly  and  ride 
gracefully,  compose  songs  and  sing  them,  write 
and  limn  almost  like  a  clerk,  and  show  his  skill 
in  the  joust,  and  his  nimbleness  in  the  dance; 
while  his  happy  temper  was  such,  that  he  was 
generally  singing  or  playing  on  the  flute  all  day 
long.     All  these  accomplishments  are  appropri- 
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ately  wound  up  with  the  following  substantial 
qualifications : — 

"  Cui-tois  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table." 

Such  waij  the  stuffs  of  which  the  master-spirits 
of  the  great  events  of  the 
day  were  composed ;  and  some 
score  of  years  after,  this  youth 
was  probably  the  wise  in 
council  and  strong  in  battle, 
a  gallant  knight  and  a  skil- 
ful leader,  such  as  Henr^^  V. 
loved  to  cherish.  But  the  fu- 
ture who  knows  1  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  troubled  with 
dreams  about  Azincourt  : 
when  it  comes  it  will  find 
him  ready  to  a  point.  Mean- 
while, there  he  goes  career- 
ing upon  his  white  horse,  to 
tell  his  sins  before  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  —  not  very 
heavy  ones,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  manner.  As  the 
outward  appearance  and  dress  of  such  a  youth 
were  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  Chau- 
cer presents  him  to  us  as  of  fair  shape  and  sta- 
ture, and  wonderfully  nimble  in  movement^ 
with  his  locks  curled  as  if  they  had  been  laid  in 
a  press — his  dress  embroidered  like  a  meadow 
with  red  and  white  flowers,  while  its  chief  article 
is  a  short  gown  with  long  and  wide  sleeves. 
In  attendance  upon  both  knight  and  squire,  was 
only  a  single  servant,  but  still  too  worthy  a  per- 
sonage to  be  dismissed  with  hasty  notice;  for 
he  was  a  yeoman — one  of  those  who  were  now 
fast  rising  into  a  middle  class  in  England,  and 
who  held  their  snug  little  farms  by  a  tenure  of 
military  attendance  or  service  without  the  degra- 
dation of  bondage;  and  as  such  men  took  an  equal 
share  with  their  lords  in  the  toils  of  campaigning 
and  the  dangers  of  battle,  a  reciprocity  of  feeling 
and  frankness  of  intercourse  was  the  natural  re- 
suit  of  such  an  union.  He  is  described  as  having 
a  nut-head — round,  or  brown,  or  hard  as  a  nut, 
or  perhaps  all  three  —  while  his  outer  clothing 
consisted  of  a  coat  and  hood  of  green.  This  was 
the  characteristic  costume  of  a  forester,  which, 
Chaucer  informs  us,  he  was;  and  in  addition  to 
his  green  hood  and  jerkin,  he  wore,  as  the  in- 
signia of  his  craft,  a  green  baldric,  a  horn  at  his 
side,  and  on  his  breast  a  St.  Christopher  of  silver. 
His  weapons,  too,  were  in  full  conformity,  for 
they  consisted  of  a  sword  and  buckler  hanging 
at  his  side,  a  sharp  dagger,  a  mighty  bow,  and 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  feathered  from  the  plumage 
of  the  peacock,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt; 
while  it  is  shown  that  these  perilous  shafts  could 
be  directed  into  instant  use  by  the  bracer  of 
65 
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leather  wliieli  lie  wore  u])on  liis  arm  Thus  fully 
equipped  either  fur  didtaut  or  standing  fight,  he 
is  too  important  a  pei-son  in  that  worshipful  com- 
pany' to  be  treateil  :vs  a  mere  underliufi;,  or  com- 
pelled to  follow  in  humble  silence;  and  when  his 
turn  arrives,  perhaps  his  tale  of  the  gay  gieeu- 
wood  will  rank  among  the  best. 

After  these   representatives   of  the   military 
jjrofession  in  its  higher  and  lower  stages,  we  now 
turn  to  those  of  the  church,  who,  as  might  be 
supposed,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  pili^rim- 
age.     And  first  comes  Madame  Eglautiup,  the 
gentle  prioress,  clothed  in  her  wimple  or  neck 
coverinjr  "  full  semely  ypinched."  her  handsome 
black  cloak  and  white  tuuic  beneath,  indicating 
the  Boucdictiue  order;  ami  carrying  dependent 
from  her  arm  a  string  of  coi-al  beads,  to  which 
was  attached  a  gold  locket,  having  engraved  upon 
it  the  simple  posey,  Amor  vincit  omnia.     It  is  evi- 
dent from  her  character  that  this  amor  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  earthly  passion :  this  she  ibrswore 
at  the  altar,  and  well  has  she  kept  her  vow.    And 
yet,  how  fitted  she  was  to  be  admired  and  loved, 
from  the  description  of  her  noble  fair  forehead, 
"  almost  a  span  broad,"'  her  nose  long  and  well 
proportioned,  her  eyes  gray,  and  "  her  mouth  full 
small  and  thei-eto  soft  and  red! "    Her  education 
had  well  qualified  her  for  such  high  church  oifice, 
for  she  sang  the  church  service  '"eutuned  in  her 
nose  full  sweetly,"  and  could  speak  French  fairly 
and  fluently.      It  is  noted,  however,  that  hers 
was  such  French  as  was  learned  at  Stratford-at- 
the-Bow,  so  that  she  did  not  understand  such  as 
was  spoken  at  Paris.     This  Stratford  school  was 
evidently  the  prototype  of  those  female  modern 
boarding    schools   in   or    near    Loudon,   where 
French  was  taught  so  admii-ably,  that  its  pupils, 
on  visiting  the  French  capital,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Parisians  could  not  speak  their 
own  language.     She  had  also  been  taught  to  eat 
so  daintily,  that  not  a  morsel  should  fall  from  her 
lips,  or  a  drop  of  sauce  from  her  fingers,  while 
travelling  from  the  dish  to  her  mouth.    Such  was 
the  finished  table  education  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  when  forks  were  unknown.     In  her  charac- 
ter she  was  so  humble,  that  she  disliked  her  high 
rank  on  account  of  the  stateliuess  it  obliged  her 
to  assume;   so  tender-hearted,   that   she  would 
weep  if  she  but  saw  a  mouse  dying  in  a  trap;  and 
so  benevolent,  that  she  kept  a  family  of  small 
hounds  which  she  fed  with  I'oast  meat,  milk,  and 
wastel  bread.     How  else  could  a  prioress  expend 
the  affections  of  a  heart  so  uncorrupted  and  un- 
soured  1     But  the  best  of  her  good  qualities  re- 
mains to  be  noticed:  her  si^eech  was  so  j)ure,that 
her  only  oath  was  *'  By  Saint  Loy."     This  was 
wonderful  continence  of  tongue,  when  we  remem- 
ber for  how  many  centuries  the  English  were 
renowned  over  the  world  as  a  nation  of  hard 


swearers.  Their  kiugs  swore  upon  the  throne, 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  blasphemy,  each  hav- 
ing his  favourite  note,  from  the  loud-sounding 
'•  By  the  splendour  of  God  I  '  thuntlered  from  tlie 
deep  chest  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  "  Od'.s 
fish!"  whistled  through  the  lips  of  Charles  II. 
Bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  sworo,  and  that  so 
copiously,  and  with  such  wonderful  inflections 
and  variations,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  many  cases 
their  theological  studies  had  only  enlarged  their 
nomenclature  of  swearing.  And  as  !br  the  mili- 
tary men,  "our  armies  in  Flanders,"  who  swore 
so  terribly,  were  but  the  lees  and  dregs  of  the 
English  soldiery  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,  who 
marched,  charged,  fought,  and  even  died  swear- 
ing, insomuch  that  the  French,  whose  favourite 
vice  lay  in  a  dilfereut  direction,  were  astonished 
at  this  incomprehensible  prodigality  of  wicked- 
ness, and  were  wont  to  call  an  Englishman  a 
"  God-damn-me,"  from  the  watch-woi-d  that  was 
constantly  on  his  lips.  The  fashion  was  adopted 
by  the  different  classes  of  civil  society ;  antl 
through  all  its  ranks,  men  and  women  swore  so 
ruthlessly,  that  a  mouth  could  scarcely  open  but 
out  there  flew  an  oath.  These  oaths,  too,  gene- 
rally varied  in  form,  like  garments  or  pei'sonal 
ornaments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  or 
occupation  of  the  swearei*.  It  was  a  vile  national 
characteristic;  and  being  national,  it  was  so  in- 
fectious, that  even  the  devout  and  virtuous  fell 
into  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  current  speech 
of  the  realm.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Chaucer's 
prioress  was  indeed  a  miracle  of  goodness,  antl 
her  "Saint  Loy"  was  innocence  itself  compared 
with  the  deep-mouthed  expletives  of  her  travel- 
ling companions. 

After  her  comes  a  monk,  and  such  a  monk  as 
was  well  qualified  to  be  an  abbot.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  account  of  his  learning,  but  his 
love  of  riding  and  skill  in  hunting,  which  were 
certain  to  recommend  him  to  the  pati'ouage  of 
the  noblest.  His  stable  was  his  library,  where 
he  had  many  a  dainty  horse;  his  greyhounds 
were  as  switt  of  foot  as  a  fowl  is  of  flight ;  and 
all  his  cares  were  for  hare-hunting,  upon  which 
he  spared  no  co^t.  He  was  a  true  clerical  Nini- 
rod  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  many  such 
there  appear  to  have  been  in  England.  Even 
his  taste  is  shown  in  his  pilgrimage,  for  tliough 
bound  on  a  religious  duty,  his  embossed  bridie 
jingled  in  the  wind  as  loud  and  clear  as  a  chapel 
bell,  as  be  ambled  along  upon  his  sleek  berry- 
brown  palfrey;  the  sleeves  of  his  gown  were 
edged  at  the  cuif  with  fur  of  the  i-ichest,  and  his 
hood  was  fastened  under  his  chin  with  a  gold 
pin,  curiously  headed  with  a  love-kuot ;  while 
his  face,  which  was  in  keeping  with  his  i)ortly 
figure,  shone  as  if  it  had  been  anointed  with 
oil.     His  deserts  will  doubtless  promote  him  to 
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au  abbey,  where  his  stud  aud  his  pack  will  be 
amplified  tenfold.  With  the  monk  was  a  friar, 
of  different  but  not  more  commendable  character 
and  pursuits.  While  the  former  was  well  pro- 
vided for  by  his  monastery,  aud  had  no  care  for 
the  morrow,  the  latter,  belonging  to  a  mendicant 
order  of  the  priesthood,  is  dependent  upon  his 
own  industry,  and  his  acceptance  with  the  people. 
But  in  this  he  is  so  successful  that  he  scarcely 
needs  to  envy  his  more  showy  brother.  This 
man  is  described  as  'a  wanton  and  a  merry," 
full  of  dalliance  and  fair  language,  and  who,  to 
make  his  speech  all  the  sweeter,  affected  a  lisp  in 
his  utterance.  Moreover,  he  could  sing  well  and 
play  upon  the  harp  and  rote ;  and  while  he  sang, 
his  merry  musical  eyes  twiukled  in  his  head  like 
stars  in  a  frosty  night.  Then,  in  person,  he  was 
as  strong  as  a  champion,  while  his  neck  was  as 
white  as  a  fleur-de-lis.  Who  could  resist  such 
attractions?  Not  the  jolly  franklins  to  whom 
he  was  a  welcome  guest — not  the  taverns  that 
were  his  favourite  haunts — not  the  women,  of 
whom  he  was  the  gentlest  and  easiest,  as  well  as 
most  attractive  of  father  confessors.  Accord- 
ingly, wherever  he  went,  the  daintiest  cheer 
awaited  his  coming,  the  richest  dole  blessed 
his  departure,  an:l  he  was  the  best  beggar,  as 
well  as  the  merriest  man  in  all  the  house.  His 
garb  was  in  full  harmony  with  his  character,  so 
that  he  was  more  like  a  pope  than  a  cloisterer ; 
his  semi-cope  was  of  double  worsted,  voluminous, 
and  round  as  a  bell,  and  his  tippet  was  always 
stuffed  with  pins  and  knives,  as  presents  to 
bestow  upon  the  pretty  women  who  were  his 
penitents.  To  sum  up  his  character,  while  he 
eschewed  the  society  of  the  poor  as  if  they  had 
been  vei-y  lazars,  aud  stuck  to  the  rich  and  opu- 
lent, he  could  also  "  devour  widows'  houses,"  so 
that  if  they  had  but  a  shoe,  he  would  manage  in 
his  begging  to  extract  a  flxrthing.  Such  were  the 
qualities  most  in  vogue  among  the  mendicant 
friai'S  of  the  day;  and  such  men,  the  poet,  like  the 
rest  of  his  tuneful  brethren  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  was  little  inclined  to  spare. 
But  a  still  worse  character  was  to  succeed; 
this  was  the  sompnour  or  suramoner,  one  of 
those  ecclesiastical  officers  whose  vocation  was 
to  serve  citations  upon  offenders  for  trial  in  the 
church  courts.  The  friar,  whose  order  depended 
upon  public  charity,  made  himself  all  things  to 
all  men,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  the 
apostle;  but  the  summoner,  who  had  no  such 
necessity,  being  an  office-bearer  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  exhibited  all  the  sensuality  and 
knavery  of  the  former,  but  without  those  jovial 
qualities  with  which  they  were  disguised.  A  more 
disgusting  personage,  indeed,  than  this  sompnour 
could  scarcely  be  described,  and  he  seems  to  have 
held,  though  with  many  aggravations,  the  same 


odious  characteristics  that  were  attributed  by 
distressed  genius  to  the  bum-baili(Ts  of  a  later 
period.  And  first,  as  to  his  personal  appearance, 
he  had  a  "  fire-red  cherubim's  f;ico"  (a  fallen  one, 
of  course),  which  was  so  scalded,  whelked,  and 
bepimpled,  that  chiMren  fled  from  its  presence, 
while  no  brimstone,  litharge,  or  quicksilver,  could 
quench  the  flame,  or  ])urify  the  foul  source  from 
which  it  was  kept  in  fuel.  But,  indeed,  his  mode 
of  feeding  rather  cherished  it,  for  garlic,  onions, 
and  leeks  were  his  favourite  dainties,  and  strong 
wine  as  red  as  blood  his  chief  drink,  in  which  he 
indulged  so  deeply,  that  in  his  cups  he  would 
become  as  vociferous  as  a  madman.  To  com- 
plete this  loathly  description,  we  are  informed 
that  he  was  as  "lecherous  as  a  sparrow" — but 
what  else  could  such  a  face  and  such  habits 
betoken?— aud  moreover,  that  he  was  a  pimp, 
who  not  only  ministered  to  the  guilt  of  others, 
but  taught  them  how  to  brave  its  consequences 
with  the  church,  or  buy  its  remission.  With  all 
his  ugliness,  he  has  a  very  comfortable  opinion 
of  his  personal  attractions,  and  endeavoui's  to 
heighten  them,  by  wearing  upon  his  head  a  gai'- 
land  of  most  preposterous  amplitude.  He  also 
sets  up  for  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  upon  the 
strength  of  a  few  Latin  sentences  which  he  has 
picked  up  in  office,  and  which  he  utters  like  a  jay 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  but  is  glad  to  cut 
the  matter  short  whenever  a  better  scholar  than 
himself  is  disposed  to  enter  with  him  into  contro- 
versy. Did  the  church  select  such  a  summoner 
by  way  of  giving  the  culprit  a  foretaste  of  coming 
punishment?  Side  by  side  with  this  sompnour, 
like  abject  superstition  coupled  in  leash  with  brute 
sensuality,  rides  a  pardoner,  one  of  those  miser- 
able pedlars  of  the  small  wares  of  the  church,  who 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  and  from  country 
to  country,  selling  dispensations  for  sin,  aud  exhi- 
biting miraculous  relics,  by  which  a  crowd  could 
be  advanced  whole  leagues  heavenward  for  as 
many  pence.  Tliese  were  the  men  upon  whom 
such  writers  as  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  Sir  David 
Lindsay  especially  delighted  to  fasten,  as  the 
most  legitimate  objects  of  their  satire,  when 
graver  personages  might  not  be  safely  assailed. 
He  has  brought  with  him  from  R(mi8  a  wallet 
brimful  of  pardons,  as  well  as  a  mail  stuffed  with 
miraculous  treasures,  such  as  a  veil  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  fragment  of  St.  Peter's  sail,  and  other 
commodities  of  like  wonderment,  made  for  the 
nonce  out  of  rags,  stones,  and  other  such  rubbish. 
He  has  for  his  badge  a  veruicle  or  miniature 
picture  of  Christ,  copied  from  the  miraculous 
impress  ou  the  handkerchief  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
sewed  upon  the  front  of  his  cap,  to  show  that  he 
had  actually  come  from  Rome ;  and  his  long 
lanky  hair,  as  straight  and  yellow  as  flax,  streams 
from  under   it,  and  overspreads  his  shoulders. 
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Side  by  side  he  rides  alonji;  with  his  fast  iVieud, 
the  soinpnour;  aud  letting  their  vocation  for 
the  time  go  to  sleep,  they  cheer  the  dulness  of 
the  way  by  a  lusty  song  in  chorus,  of  which  the 
burden  is  "  Come  liither,  love,  to  me." 

It  was  fortunate  for  a  church  so  soon  doomed 
to  perish,  that  she  had  better  guides  than  these, 
KG  that  she  might  fall  at  least  with  dignity,  if  she 
could  not  survive  with  honour;  and  accordingly, 
besides  the  gentle  prioress,  who  has  passed  by 
like  one  of  the  lambs  of  her  own  fold,  we  have 
the  Oxford  clerk  mounted  upon  his  lean  horse, 
and  musing  deep  and  learned  thoughts  as  he 
wends  along  undisturbed  by  the  din  of  such  un- 
congenial brethren.  But  we  shall  have  moi-e  of 
him  anon,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  men  of 
learning,  among  whom  he  takes  his  proper  place. 
But  now  comes  the  best  of  Chaucer's  characters, 
in  "  the  good  man  of  religion,"  the  poor  parson  of 
a  country  town;  a  sketch  which  Goldsmith  evi- 
dently had  before  his  eye,  when  he  delineated  his 
'•  country  clergyman,"  and  Cowper,  when  he 
sought  to  describe  "  a  preacher  such  as  Paul." 
It  is  indeed  too  good,  too  beautiful  and  apos- 
tolic for  other  handling  than  that  of  Chaucer 
himself,  and  therefore  we  pass  it  by  with  linger- 
ing look  and  a  reverential  bow.  This  portrait, 
however,  we  may  mention,  has  an  interesting 
pendicle  attached  to  it,  in  the  brief  description 
of  the  ploughman,  brother  to  the  parson;  and  in 
this  peasant  we  see  the  effects  of  such  a  ministry 
upon  the  humble  orders  of  a  rural  population. 


Ploughman  and  Plough. — From  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman. 


lie  is  a  true  man  of  toil  and  industry;  a  true  son 
of  the  church,  to  which  he  pays  tithe  well  and 
fairly;  and  a  true  Christian  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term  ;  for — 

"  God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  his  lierte 
At  alle  times,  -were  it  gain  or  smerte, 
And  then  hi.s  neigheboiir  right  as  himselve: 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  and  delve, 
For  Christes  sake,  for  every  poure  wiglit, 
Withoutteu  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might." 

Having  thus  considered  the  lirincipal  person- 
ages of  the  church,  the  learned  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  should  rightly  follow ;  and  of  these, 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims  contain  the  appropriate 
types.       A.nd  first  comes  the  doctor  of  physic. 


An  imposing  peraon  he  certainly  was,  for  he  wa.s 
clothed  in  red  Persian  silk,  lined  with  tatfeta  and 
sendal,  and  in  all  the  world  none  could  speak  like 
him  upon  matters  of  medicine  aud  surgery.  No 
patient  could  therefore  l)e  so  unreasonable  as  to 
tamper  with  liis  prescriptions,  or  be  doubtful  of 
a  cure.  And,  moreover,  he  liad  read  all  the 
learned  works  of  his  profession  written  by  its 
greatest  masters — Dioscorides,  Il.ili,  Aviccena, 
Averrhoe.s,  Galen,  Serapion,  and  many  others, 
whose  very  names  could  have  called  up  health 
itself  "from  the  vasty  deep,"  though  pill  and 
potion  had  been  set  aside.  But  with  all  this 
vast  I'eading,  we  are  slyly  told,  that  "  his  study 
was  but  little  on  the  Bible  ;"  a  usual  consequence 
of  half-learning,  or  knowledge  of  a  science  as 
yet  crude  and  imperfect :  the  doctor  was  either 
sceptic  or  materialist,  or  one  who  was  indifferent 
to  religion  altogether.  As  a  man,  however,  must 
believe  in  the  supernatural  even  though  he 
should  discard  all  religion,  and  be  afraid  of  ghosts 
though  he  should  have  no  fear  of  a  God,  our 
learned  physician,  with  all  his  wondrous  profes- 
sional knowledge,  put  his  chief  trust  in  the  stars, 
and  consulted  them  in  every  difficulty.  With 
him  it  was  not  enough  that  the  medicament 
should  be  made  according  to  the  strictest  rule ; 
there  must  be  a  propitious  twinkle  in  the  sky  for 
the  hour  and  mode  of  its  application.  All  this 
devotion  to  the  stars,  however,  was  subservient 
to  a  less  elevated  feeling,  for  he  "  loved  gold  in 
special,"  and  was  the  most  charmed  by  the  glitter 
of  his  fee.  And  now  comes 
the  serjeant-at-law,  wary  and 
wise,  and  full  of  reverence 
and  discretion.  Men  of  liis 
profession  were  of  higher 
office  and  standing  in  the 
days  of  Chaucer  than  at  pre- 
sent; for  the  most  learned 
of  their  number  frequently 
acted  as  judges;  and  that 
they  needed  to  belong  to  the 
wealthy  classes  of  society  is 
evident,  from  the  splendid 
feast  which  they  usually  gave  on  their  first  iji- 
vestment.  It  was  a  great  dinner  "  like  to  the 
feast  of  a  king's  cox'onation,"  continuing  for  seven 
days,  and  upon  which  he  was  to  expend  not  less 
than  400  marks.  He  was  also  to  present  a  gold 
ring  to  every  one  who  had  been  at  his  investiture 
throughout  the  whole  court,  aud  give  new  liveries 
or  suits  to  all  the  members  of  his  household.  So 
we  are  informed  by  Dugdale,  in  liis  Origine  Ju- 
diciales.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  are 
told  of  our  Serjeant : — 

* '  Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissiomi; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  reiiomj, 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on." 
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The  poet  also  informs  us,  that  altliougli  uo  man 
could  be  so  busy  as  he,  yet  he  always  seemed 
busier  than  he  i-eally  was.  Who  has  not  recog- 
nized this  superfluous  activity  and  imposing- 
bustle  in  any  of  our  modern  courts  of  law  ?  It 
was  even  already  a  characteristic  of  the  profes- 
sion. At  his  fingers'-ends  also  he  had  every  case 
and  judgment  that  had  occurred  since  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  no 
emergency  in  special  pleading  could  take  him  by 
surprise,  or  find  him  without  a  precedent.  Be- 
sides his  pi'ofessional  coif,  he  wears  a  "homel}^ 
medley  coat,"  girt  with  a  silken  girdle  that  was 
adorned  with  small  bars.  We  ai'e  told  that  he 
had  often  been  at  the  parvise,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  another  name  for  the  paradise,  a  place 
attached  to  the  universities  and  schools  of  learn- 
i  ng,  where  "  sophistry  "  was  taught  to  young  stu- 
dents in  training  for  the  legal  profession;  and 
Dugdale  mentions  a  paradise  of  this  kind  at  or 
near  St.  Paul's  Church,  probably  from  its  con- 
venient neighbourhood  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 
At  these  places  tyros  attended  to  perfect  them 
selves  in  law  and  logic,  and  old  practitioners  to 
show  their  dexterity;  and  it  was  probably  in 
the  last  capacity  that  Chaucer's  learned  Ser- 
jeant had  often  frequented  the  metropolitan 
'■  parvise." 

The  time  was  approaching  when  England's  mer- 
chants were  to  be  princes,  and  its  traihckers  the 
honourable  of  the  earth;  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  therefore  if  their  representatives  had  not 
duly  figured  among  the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 
Even  already  there  was  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who 
had  become  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  and  loi'd-chancellor 
to  Richard  II.,  though  only  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  a  merchant  also  was  the  worshipful 
John  Philpot,  who,  in  the  same  reign,  hired  ships, 
mariners,  and  1000  soldiers  at  his  own  proper  cost, 
and  gave  battle  to  Mercer  and  the  Scottish  fleet, 
whom  he  completely  defeated.  So  rapidly,  too, 
had  the  profession  risen  in  importance,  that  while 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  merchant  tailors' 
company  had  only  two  earls  and  one  bishop 
among  its  honorary  members,  in  the  following 
reign  they  had  increased  to  four  royal  dukes, 
five  bishops,  ten  earls,  and  ten  barons.  The 
merchant  of  Chaucer  is  every  way  worthy  of 
such  a  noble  fraternity,  for  his  chief  point  of 
patriotism  is  the  guardianship  of  the  seas,  and 
his  principal  theme  of  conversation  the  increase 
of  his  profits.  But  with  alL  this  communicative- 
ness, the  fer  contra  side  of  his  ledger  was  so  pru- 
dently concealed,  that 

"  There  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  m  dette." 

There  he  sits  '•  high  on  horse,"  clothed  also  in 
"  motley,"  or  as  we  learn  from  the  costume  of  the 
period,  a  garment  of  red  lined  with  blue,  and 


figured  with  white  and  blue  flowers ;  a  Flaudei's 
beaver  on  his  head,  while  his  boots  are  clasped 
fair  and  handsomely  upon  his  feet,  and  his  peace- 
ful forked  beard  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  countenance  and  gravity  of 
his  discourse.  But  he  is  not  the  only  representa- 
tive of  traffic  in  the  company,  for  Chaucer  has  also 
inti-oduced  a  group  of  tradesmen  consisting  of  a 
haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  and  tapes- 
try-maker. And  fully  did  the  appeai'ance  of  these 
men  indicate  how  well  the  trades  of  England 
were  already  cared  for,  and  their  dignity  sup- 
ported. They  were  all  clothed  in  the  rich  livery 
of  their  order;  the  knives  they  wore  at  their 
girdles  were  mounted  with  silver  instead  of  brass, 
and  so  were  also  their  girdles  and  pouches ;  and 
while  each  for  appearance  might  have  been  a 
substantial  burgess  advanced  to  the  dais  of  his 
guild  hall,  he  might  for  wisdom  have  filled  the 
office  of  an  aldei-mau.  So  also  thought  their 
wives,  who  by  such  a  promotion  would  have 
been  entitled  "madame,"  and  enabled  to  bear  their 
mantles  in  queen-like  style  at  wakes  and  festivals. 
Another  son  of  traffic,  and  that,  too,  of  high  im- 
portance, figures  among  the  pilgrims,  in  the  per 
son  of  the  shipman.  He  is  a  veritable  sailor 
of  the  period,  who  can  not  only  navigate  but 
fight  his  ship,  and  do  a  little  smuggling  on  his 
own  account  while  conveying  the  freight  of  his 
owners.  But  these  were  the  days  when  a  man 
might  be  merchant,  sea-captain,  supercargo,  buc- 
caneer, and  smuggler  all  in  one,  and  supplement 
his  loss  in  one  department  by  gain  in  another,  so 
as  never  to  return  from  a  voyage  empty-handed. 
"  And  certainly,"  says  the  poet  notwithstanding, 
"  he  was  a  good  fellow."  The  hot  sun  had  em- 
browned his  face,  and  by  many  a  tempest  had 
his  beard  been  shaken ;  yet  now,  when  mounted 
on  horseback,  he  sits  so  awkwardly  and  rides  so 
painfully,  that  it  is  evident  he  would  rather  be 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  stiO"  gale,  and  wishes 
himself  once  more  on  board  his  good  ship  the 
Magdalene. 

From  the  town  we  now  turn  to  the  country, 
and  from  mercantile  to  rural  society  and  oc- 
cupation. And  here  the  franklin  appears,  with 
his  sanguine  complexion  and  "  beard  white  as  a 
daisy,"  clothed  in  asurcoat  of  red  lined  with  blue, 
with  bars  or  stripes  of  fringe  or  lace  over  it ;  an 
anlace  or  dagger  at  his  side,  and  a  silken  purse  at 
his  girdle.  In  Chaucer's  time,  a  franklin  was  a 
personage  of  such  high  importance  as  to  be  classed 
immediately  after  the  nobility,  holding  his  lands 
frank  or  free  directly  from  the  king,  for  which  he 
paid  homage  but  not  feudal  service ;  but  after  this 
period  the  multiplication  or  subdivision  of  such 
holdings  so  much  lessened  the  consequence  of  these 
dignified  vavasors,  that  at  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth they  seem  to  have  been  of  not  much  higher 
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aceoiiut  than  tlie  common  peasantry;  and  there- 
fore the  clown  in  the  M'inters  Tale  exclaims, 
'•  Let  boors  and  /Va/iHuw  say  it,  I'll  swear  it."  Our 
worthy  franklin,  however,  is  wholly  uncousciou? 
of  the  coming  deterioration,  and  hears  himself 
with  the  full  dignity  of  one  who  held  the  high 
offices  of  sheriff  and  knight  of  the  shire.  In  his 
mode  of  living  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  great 
substantial  landholder;  for  in  liis  habits  he 
was  "  Epicurus'  own  sou,"  while  his  reputation 
for  hospitality  made  him  the  St.  Julian  of  his 
county,  the  patron  saint  of  travellers.  Such  was 
the  profusion  of  good  cheer,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  it  was  bestowed,  that  "  it  snowed  in 
his  house  of  meat  and  drink,"  while  the  table,  a 
perpetual  fixture  in  his  hall,  was  covered  all  the 
long  day.  In  looking  more  closely  at  the  bill  of 
fare  of  such  a  paragon  of  country  luxury,  we  find 
that  abundance  rather  than  quality  was  the  chief 
distinction;  and  that  the  materials  were  such  as 
Avere  within  the  reach  of  every  English  landholder. 
It  consisted  of  ale  and  wine,  and  bread  and 
baked  meats,  and  birds  of  game  and  stewed  fish, 
varied  according  to  the  season ;  but  not  a  word 
either  of  foreign  dishes  or  foreign  cookery.  This 
jolly  franklin,  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  patriotic  squires,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  best  of  all  the  world  was  carefully 
culled  and  deposit'ed  within  our  own  island,  and 
that  of  all  human  foods,  whether  for  luxury  or 
sustenance,  there  could  be  nothing  like  the  "  roast 
beef  of  old  England."  A  more  particular  account 
of  the  gastronomic  science  of  this  period  is  to  be 
learned  from  Chaucer's  sketch  of  that  essential 
personage,  the  cook,  who  accompanied  the  pil- 
grims to  Canterbury.  This  cook,  whom  they 
had  with  them  to  '•  boil  the  chickens  and  the  mar- 
row bones,"  appears  from  this  circumstance  not 
only  to  have  been  skilled  in  savoury  .stews,  but 
in  making  the  most  of  everything.  What  kind 
of  stews  or  soups  these  were,  we  cannot  ascertain ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  chickens  and  bones,  the 
powder  called  "  marchant  tart,"  and  "  galiugale" 
or  sweet  cypress,  formed  part  of  the  seasoning. 
He  could  also  make  "  mortrewes,"  which  we  learn 
from  a  receipt  in  a  work  on  ancient  cookery,  con- 
sisted of  pork  or  other  meat  brayed  in  a  mortar, 
with  milk,  eggs,  spices,  and  other  additions,  and 
coloured  very  deeply  with  saffron.  He  could 
make  "  blanc-manger,"  we  are  told,  with  the  best; 
and  from  the  intimation  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  was  a  frequent  dainty  of  the  period.  But 
how  was  this  blanc-manger  madel  If  a  receipt 
in  cookery  so  late  as  1575  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  bill  on  cruelty 
to  animals  should  have  been  introduced  into  par- 
liament at  least  four  centuries  ago.  It  thus  begins: 
'•Take  a  capon  and  cut  out  the  brauue  of  him 
alive"  After  this  Abyssinian  commencement,  the 


operator  is  directi^d  to  "parboyle  the  braune  tyll 
the  flesh  come  from  the  boonCj  and  then  dry  hira 
as  dry  as  you  can,  in  a  faj're  clothe;  then  take  a 
pa^-re  of  cardes,  and  c.ird  him  as  small  as  possi- 
ble; and  then  take  a  potlell  of  milkc,  and  a  pottell 
ofcreame,  and  halfe  a  pound  of  rye  flower,  and 
your  carded  brawen  of  the  capon,  and  put  all 
into  a  panne,  and  st3'r  it  altogether,  and  set  it 
upon  the  fyre,  and  when  it  begiuneth  to  boyle 
put  therto  lialfe  a  pound  of  beaten  sugar,  and  a 
saucer  full  of  roose  water,  and  so  let  it  boyle  tyll 
it  be  very  thycke ;  then  put  it  into  a  charger  till 
it  be  colde,"  &c.  We  believe  our  readers  have 
now  got  enough  of  this  blanc-manger.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  delicate  j^rocesses,  our  cook  could 
make  ])ies,  and  perform  every  process  of  roasting, 
seething,  broiling,  and  frying.  It  is  added,  that 
he  well  knew  a  "draught  of  London  ale,"  an  inti- 
mation of  the  superiority  of  that  kind  of  brew- 
age  which  the  capital  eujo^-ed  not  only  then,  but 
at  a  later  period.  We  learn  from  the  accounts 
of  Archbishop  Warham's  feast,  given  in  1504, 
that  the  ale  of  London  cost  five  shillings  a  barrel 
more  than  that  of  Kent. 

Another  important  rural  personage  is  the  reeve 
or  land-steward,  whom  Chaucer  presents  in  strong 
contrast  both  in  person  and  character  to  the  jovial 
kind-hearted  franklin.  He  is,  in  fact,  such  a  man 
as  the  Peter  Pounce  of  Fielding,  or  the  Gilbert 
Glossin  of  Scottj  showing  how  the  factor  or  land- 
agent  of  a  wealthy  but  indolent  squire  will  en- 
rich himself  at  the  expense  of  his  employer.  In 
the  short  sketch  of  his  history  which  the  poet 
gives  us,  this  reeve  had  originally  been  a  wright 
and  carijeuter,  but  probably  .feeling  that  his 
genius  lay  elsewhere,  or  longing  for  more  profit- 
able occupation,  he  became  the  laud-steward  of 
a  young  nobleman  who  had  not  j'et  entered  his 
majority.  He  knows  the  pi-oduce  of  every  inch 
of  the  estate,  every  hoof  in  the  live  stock,  and 
every  feather  in  the  barn-yard  so  accurately,  that 
"none  auditor  could  on  him  win"  by  an  undue 
demand;  but  all  this  watchfulness  is  for  his 
own  sake,  on  account  of  the  comfortable  rever- 
sions which  such  circumspection  yields  him.  It 
does  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  be  told  that  he 
lent  his  lord  the  money  that  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  latter,  and  got  both  thanks  and  good  in- 
terest in  return.  Such  a  man  must  play  the 
tyrant  over  all  the  other  officials,  and  keep  them 
at  a  distance  from  the  principal,  to  secure  his 
own  exclusive  possession,  and  therefore — 

' '  Ther  n'  as  bailiff,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  coviue ; 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth." 

His  whole  appearance  was  so  close,  penurious, 
and  money-loving,  that  his  character  could  not 
easily  be  mistaken.  His  beard  was  shaven  close 
to  the  chin,  and  his  hair  cropped  to  the  ears; 
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his  dress  was  gathered  and  tucked  about  him 
like  a  friar ;  aud  a  rusty  blade,  with  which  he 
no  doubt  hoped  to  protect  his  winnings,  dan- 
gled by  his  side.  With  all  his  growing  wealth, 
too,  he  was  choleric  of  countenance  and  attenu- 
ated in  peison,  so  that  his  long  calfless  legs  were 
as  lean  as  two  staves.  It  is  noticed,  also,  that 
in  the  array  of  pilgrimSj  he  ever  rode  the  hind- 
most—as if  suspicion  of  all  mankind  had  become 
Ids  predominating  principle.  Already,  he  has  a 
fair  home  upon  a  heath,  overshadowed  with  trees  ; 
aud  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  exchanged 
for  the  mansion-house  itself? 

Another  of  the  agricultural  repi-esentatives  is 
the  miller,  but  a  very  different  personage  from 
the  reeve,  being  a  stout  carl  for  the  nonce,  com- 
pacted of  brawn  and  boue,  and  having  courage 
commensurate  to  his  ajapearance.  And  that  this 
was  not  more  than  necessary  is  evident,  when 
we  remember  with  what  kind  of  customers  he 
liad  to  deal,  and  how  often  he  had  to  enforce  his 
multures  with  a  bold  front  and  strong  hand. 
Accordingly,  he  supports  his  character  for  prowess 
at  the  public  wrestling  matches,  where  he  had 
often  cariied  away  the  ram,  the  prize  of  the  vic- 
tor, from  every  competitor.  Some  of  his  dis- 
plays of  strength,  too,  would  have  been  rather 
startling  in  modern  gymnastics ;  for  he  could 
heave  a  strong  door  off  its  bar  with  his  shoul- 
der, or  break  it,  by  running  a-tilt  at  it  with 
his  head.  Such  were  probably  the  crowning  ex- 
ploits to  which  the  village 
Samsons  of  the  period  as- 
pired. His  beard  was  red, 
aud  broad  as  a  spade ;  his 
nostrils  were  wide  and  black  ; 
and  as  if  to  add  to  the  formi- 
dable character  of  his  aspect, 
a  wart  was  upon  his  nose, 
garnished  with  a  tuft  of  red 
hair,  like  the  bristles  of  a 
sow's  ear,  while  his  mouth 
was  as  wide  as  a  furnace. 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely 
to  go  about  unarmed,  and 
tlierefore  he  carried  at  his 
side  a  sword  and  buckler ; 
but  to  show  withal  that  he 
was  a  merry  good  fellow,  he 
ctirried  a  bagpipe  under  his 
arm,  which  he  blew  up  on 
the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims from  the  town.  A 
white  coat  and  blue  hood 
pnnc;+itiifp(l    tlip   plnVf   n-iv+Q  Baopipeti.— From  asculp- 

coustitutea  tne  cniei  p<iit,s  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^.j^^  j^j^^^^^^. 
of  his  costume.     In  cliarac- 
ter,  he  appears  not   merely  to  have  been  rois- 
terous   but   sensual,  as   his   physiognomy  indi- 
cates ;  ^^  hile  in  his  trade,  he  was  as  ready  as  his 
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brethren  of  the  craft  to  intromit  with  tlie  corn 
that  passed  tlu'ough  his  hands,  and  even  subject 
it  to  a  triple  toll.  Aud  yet,  with  all  this,  Chau- 
cer i^arcastically  adds,  that  he  had  a  •'  thumb  of 
gold,"  an  expression  ah'cady  used  to  designate  au 
honest  miller. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  Wife  of  Batli, 
whom  we  have  omitted  to  the  last?  Chaucer's  pri- 
oress is  a  beautiful  impersonation  of  all  that  was 
gentle  and  devout  in  the  womanhood  of  England  ; 
but  as  for  this  wife  of  Bath,  she  is  the  very  typo 
of  its  forwardness,  frivolity,  and  sensuality.  Ami 
yet  the  poet  strives  hard,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  make  us  admire,  or  at  least  excuse  her.  She  was 
somewhat  deaf;  she  was  •'gat-tothed,"  or  as  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  it,  "  cat-tothed,"  that  is,  having 
her  fore-teeth  placed  in  the  jaws  like  a  cat's;  and 
she  was  over-bold  of  countenance ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  a  bright  rosy  complexion  aud 
well-proportioned  ample  form,  while  her  loud 
and  somewhat  free  discourse  was  excused  by  her 
cheerful  temper  and  exuberant  love  of  merriment. 
As  dress  to  such  a  person  was  a  matter  of  first 
importance,  she  had  such  store  of  apparel  as,  iu 
this  particular,  to  exceed  even  the  gay  dames  of 
Ypres  and  Ghent— the  two  fashionable  cities  of 
the  middle  ages;  her  kerchiefs  were  of  rich  stuff, 
and  ilow'ing  ampilitude  ;  and  as  it  was  at  church 
on  great  festivals  that  she  was  wont  to  parade  lier 
finery,  no  woman  of  the  parish  might  go  before 
her  in  this  particular  without  overturning  her 
Christian  charity.  But  besides  being  a  frequent 
church-goer,  she  was  a  first-rate  pilgrim ;  for  al- 
ready she  had  been  thrice  at  Jerusalem,  besides 
visiting  Rome,  Cologne,  Spain,  and  France,  in 
her  devout  peregrinations  to  holy  shrines.  No 
one,  however,  who  knows  what  merry  meetings 
and  festive  trips  these  pilgrimages  were,  can  fail 
to  discover  how  earnest  a  devotee  they  could 
find  in  such  a  woman  as  the  wife  of  Bath.  Five 
husbands  she  has  already  had,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  has  obtained 
a  sixth.  For  her  present  pilgrimage  she  is  well 
"  y wimpled,"  with  a  foot-mantle  girt  about 
her  waist;  a  pair  of  bright  scarlet  hose  fairly 
laced,  and  shoes  soft  and  new  adorn  her  limbs 
and  feet;  upon  her  head  she  wears  a  hat  as 
broad  as  a  buckler,  and  upon  her  heels  a  pair  of 
sharp  spurs. 

Such  were  the  Canterbury  pilgrims ;  and  iu 
them  we  see  the  ditiereut  classes  of  which  Eng- 
lish society  was  composed,  and  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  life  by  which  each  was  distinguished. 
In  the  colouring,  Chaucer  no  doubt  took  that 
liberty  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
conceded  to  every  poet.  But  from  the  air  of  life 
and  truthfulness  that  pervades  every  portrait,  we 
can  be  assured  that  an  original  had  sat  for  it. 
He  had  seen  them  all,  he  had  associated  with 
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them,  he  had  marked  every  particular  of  their 
character  aud  bearing,  and  not  only  so,  hut  of 
their  costume  to  the  minutest  point;  and  having 
thus  collected  his  sketches,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  select  the  chief  hall  of  his  favourite  inn,  the 
Tabard,  as  the  background  of  his  picture. 

The  transition  which  the  English  mind  was 
undergoing  from  Saxon  barbarism  to  Norman 
refinement,  marked  though  it  was  in  the  living 
aspect  of  the  period,  w;vs  still  more  distinctly  in- 
dicated in  the  stately  buildings  with  which  Eng- 
land W£is  now  overspread,  the  diversified  character 
of  their  structure,  and  the  graceful  style  of  their 
ornaments.  Upon  this  im]iortaut  department, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  English  progress,  it  is 
necessary  to  expatiate  with  more  than  ordinary 
length  and  minuteness.  We  must  premise,  how- 
ever, that  this  architectural  epocli,  in  point  of 
date,  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  that  of  the 
civil  and  military  narrative;  so  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
for  its  commencement,  and  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Gothic  architecture  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

This  period  is  marked  by  great  changes :  it 
included  the  rise  and  decline  of  two  important 
styles— the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated; 
it  saw  Gothic  architecture  attain  its  highest  per- 
fection— its  culminating  point — and  it  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  its  decline.  During  this 
period  most  of  our  finest  buildings  were  erected. 
The  cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Ely,  West- 
minster, Beverley,  Herefordj  York,  and  Peter- 
borough, offer  fine  examples  of  Early  English  ; 
while  those  of  Ely,  York,  Exeter,  and  Lichfield, 
have  portions  equally  good  of  the  Decorated  style. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  Book  the  ori- 
gin of  the  point- 
ed arch,  which 
was  destined  to 
work  such  im- 
portant changes 
in  architecture. 
This  innovation 
arose  from  ne- 
cessity; and  ha- 
ving been  once 
given  to  the 
world,  it  was  ta- 
ken up  and  car- 
ried out  iu  all 
directions.  Its 
applicability 
was      instantly 

seen:  it  set  free  the  genius  of  the  ai'chitect,  and 
he  attempted  and  executed  designs  which,  a  few 
years  before,  he  could  not  even  have  conceived. 
The  change  at  this  period  must  have  been  truly 
wonderful;   and  even  now,  if  we  comjmre   the 


Groiked  Roof,  Salisbun-  Cathedral. 


buildings  of  the  Norman  and  the  Gothic  periods, 
we  are  Jistonished  that  it  could  have  been  so 
speedily  efl'ected.  The  broad  distinction  of  Early 
Hnglisii  from  Norman  architecture  consists  in 
the  use  of  the  pointed  instead  of  the  semi- 
circular arch.  This  was  employed  not  only  for 
windows,  doors,  and  piei'-arches,  but  also  for 
vaulting.  And  here  its  vast  superiority  is  more 
especially  shown  ;  it  gave  greater  elevation  to  the 
roofs,  which  were  now  carried  up  at  an  acute 
angle  to  a  marvellous  height,  and  over  spaces  of 
all  dimensions.     The  flat  ceiling  entirely  disnp- 


NoRTii  Aisle,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

peared,  aud  with  it  the  cumbrous  round-headed 
arches  and  their  massive  piers.  The  walls  were 
reduced  in  thickness,  and  to  compensate  for  this, 
large  projecting  buttresses  were  added,  to  streng- 
then them  where  strength  was  required.  The 
towers  assumed  loftier  proportions,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  upward  tendency  of  the  lines,  the  spire 
was  added. 

In  compai'ing  a  Norman  with  an  Early  Eng- 
lish building,  the  eye  is  struck  with  the  heavy 
and  flat  appearance  of  the  former,  and  the 
light  and  graceful  aspect  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Norman  the  horizontal  line  prevails,  but  in  the 
Early  English  the  vertical.  The  pointed  arch 
carries  the  eye  to  the  apex,  the  slender  vault- 
ing shafts  and  groining  ribs  conduct  it  to  the 
point  of  the  roof,  and  on  the  exterior  the  but- 
tresses, ending  in  pinnacles,  and  the  high  pitch 
of  the  roof  itself,  all  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Norman  architecture  appears  like  what 
it  is — the  mark  of  the  conqueror  placed  on  a 
prostrate  land;  while  the  Early  English  shows 
the  revival  of  the  national  mind,  and  its  freedom 
established  anew. 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  in  the  exterior 
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of  au  Early  Euglish  buildiug  is  the  form  of  the 
windows,  which,  throughout  the  early  period  of 
the  style,  are  very  plain,  particularly  in  small 
churches.  They  are  uarrow  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  terminate  in  a  pointed  arch  ; 
and,  from  resembling  the  blade  of  a  lancet,  are 
usually  known  as  lancet  windows.  In  cathedrals 
and  other  large  buildings,  the  windows,  frequent- 
ly combined  two  or  more 
together,  are  carried  to  a 
great  height,  are  richly  and 
deejily  moulded,  and  the 
jambs  ornamented  with 
slender  shafts.  Of  these, 
the  window  in  the  transept 
of  York  Cathedral,  known 
as  the  "  five  sisters,"  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples. On  the  eastern  and 
western  fronts  of  small 
churches  the  windows  are 
often  combined  in  this  man- 
ner, with  a  circular  window 
above,  and  a  richly  moulded 

door  below ;  but  in  large  buildings  there  is  often 
more  than  one  range  of  windows,  and  the  combi- 
nations are  very  various.  Choice  examples  oc- 
cur at  Salisbury,  Bevei'ley,  and  York. 

The  doorways  are  in  general  pointed,  and  in 
rich  buildings  sometimes  double;  they  are  usually 
moulded,  and  enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament. 


Lancet  ^\  indow, 
Comberton. 


NoRTH-WKsT  Teansept,  BeTBilcy  Slinster 

The  buttresses  form  a  very  important  feature  of 
Gothic  buildings;  in  the  Early  Euglish  they  are 
very  conspicuous,  while  in  the  Norman  they  are 
Vol    I 


mere  strips  of  masonry,  serving  no  constructive 
purposes.  In  this  style,  from  the  greater  light- 
ness of  the  walls  requiring  something  to  resist 
the  outward  i)ressure  of 
the  vaulting,  they  were 
much  increased  in  projec- 
tion, and  were  even  some- 
times, under  the  name  of 
flying  buttresses,  carried 
forwai'd  to  support  the 
clear  -  story.  Excellent 
examples  of  these  may 
be  seen  at  Westminster, 
Lincoln,  &c. 

In  the  interior  we  find 
the  pillars  reduced  to 
very  slender  proportions, 
and,  as  if  to  give  still 
greater  lightness  of  ap- 
liearance,  they  are  fre- 
quently made  up  of  a 
centre  pillar,  surroundetl 
by  slight  detached  shafts, 
only  connected  with  the 
pillar  by  their  capitals  and  bases,  and  bands  of 
metal  placed  at  intervals.  These  shafts  are  gene- 
rally of  Purbeck  marble,  the  pillar  itself  being  of 
stone,  and,  from  their  extreme  slenderness,  they 
appear  as  if  quite  inadequate  to  support  the  weight 
above  them.  Some  of  the  best  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.     TJie  architects  of 


Flying  Buttress- 
Beverley  Minster. 


DisTACHED  Shafts,  Lady  Chapel,  Salisbury  Catliedral. 

this  style  carried  their  ideas  of  lightness  to  tlie 
utmost  limits  of  jjrudence,  and  their  successors 
have  been  afraid  to  imitate  their  example. 
66 
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The  capitals  differ  mnteiially  from  those  of  the  ■ 
Norman   style.      The   abacus,  instead  I'f  beiug  j 
square,  is  circular,  and  is  generally  made  up  of  | 
two  bold  round  mouldings,  with  a  deep  huUow 
between.     The  foliage  is  i)eculiar,  generally  very 
irracefuUy  drawn,  and 
thrown  into  very  ele- 
gant   curves;    it     is 
usually    termed    stif- 
leaved,  from  the  cir- 
cumstiinceof  its  rising 
with  a  stiff  stem  from 
the  neck-mould  of  the 
capital,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying 
example.    The  trefoil 
is  commonly  imitated, 
and  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  style.     The  presbytery  of  Lincoln  of- 
fers a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  foliage,  espe- 
cially iu  the  capitals;  and  beautiful  specimens  of 


EaULY    EstiLISlI    CAriTAL, 

Salisbury  L'athodial. 


its  applicability  to  flat  surfaces  occur  iu  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mouldings  of  this  style  are  very  impor- 
tant, have  great  boldness,  and  produce  a  striking 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  They  consi.st  chiefly  of 
rounds  separated  by  deep 
hollows,  iu  which  a  pecu- 
liar ornament,  called  the 
dog's-tooth,  is  used,  when- 
ever ornament  can  be  in- 
troduced. This  ornament 
is  as  characteristic  of  the 
Early  English  as  the  zig- 
zag is  of  the  Norman. 

As    has   been    already 
stated,  a  common  arrange- 
ment of  the   windows   in 
an    Early   EnglLsh    front, 
was  to  place  two  lancet  windows  side  by  side, 
and  a  circular  or  lozenge-shaped  one  over  them. 
Though  separated  on  the  outside,  these  lancets 


Dog's-Tootii  Orn'amf.nt. 


I;arly  English  Window,  Lillington.  Geometrical  Window,  Ripon  Minster.  Decorated  Window,  Garsiiigton,  Oxford. 


were  in  the  interior  combined  into  one  design  by 
a  wide  splaying  of  the  openings,  thus  giving  the 
first  idea  of  a  compound  window.  These  lights  were 
gradually  brought  closer  together  and  inclosed 
under  one  moulding.  Other  lancets  and  circles 
were  added,  and  the  stonework  between  reduced 
to  a  mere  bar,  which  was  afterwards  moulded. 
Thus  arose  that  tracery  destined  soon  to  work 
such  an  important  change  iu  Gothic  ai'chitec- 
ture.  But  though  tracery  was  now  generally 
used,  there  was  little  variety  in  its  form,  and  the 
a.'chitects  confined  themselves  to  the  lancets  and 
circles,  which  are  continually  repeated  in  various 
combinations.  Such  windows,  with  the  plain  cir- 
cles iu  the  head  and  the  peculiar  mouldings  of 
the  style,  are  the  latest  which  can  be  called  Early 
J'^nglish.  Good  examples  of  them  ai-e  found  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tracery 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  iu  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  its  progress  was 
ooly  gradual,  so  that  it  is  very  diflieult  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  Early  Engli-sh  and  the  succeed- 


ing Decorated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  tracery  became  (i  more  decided  fea- 
ture, but  the  forms  were  still  geometrical,  though 
much  more  varied.  In  addition  to  the  circle,  vve 
have  lozenges,  trefoils,  qiiatrefoils,  squares,  &c.,  ami 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  regular  forms,  it  is 
usually  called  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style, 
and  is  a  transition  to  the  more  fully  developed  or 
Flowing  Decorated.  The  Geometrical  Decorated 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  phases  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  retains  much  of  the 
Early  English  character,  but  is  more  defined  and 
more  finished  iu  all  its  parts.  The  mouldings, 
though  they  have  lost  something  of  their  bold- 
ness, have  gained  in  decision,  by  small  flat  fillets 
on  the  rounds,  which  give  an  additional  sharpness 
to  the  shadows.  The  conventional  foliage  of  tlie 
Early  English  is  laid  aside;  nature  is  sedulously 
copied;  and  we  find  at  no  period  such  trutliful 
imitations  of  natural  foliage;  the  vine  with  its 
grapes,  the  oak  with  its  acorns,  the  hazel  with  its 
nuts,  the  maple,  the  water-lily,  and  even  the  sea- 
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"^'eed,  are  all  exquisitely  carved.  Tlie  human 
figure  also  was  never  more  finely  delineated  than 
during  this  period,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  efiigy  of 
Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  works  of  any  age.  The 
monuments  of  this  period  are  among  the  best  we 
possess,  and  though  the  prevalence  of  geometrical 
forms  gives  them  a  certain  formality,  the  minute 
accuracy  witli,  which  every  detail  of  costume,  of 
foliage,  or  other  ornament,  is  executed,  renders 
them  of  the  utmost  value.  The  beautiful  crosses 
erected  by  Edward  I.,  to  the  memory  of  his 
queen  Eleanor,  belong  to  this  jjeriod. 

The  trausitiou  from  the  Geometrical  to  tlie 
Flowing  Decorated  was  very  natural;  the  junc- 
tion of  two  circles  suggested  the  flowing  line,  and 
this  once  commenced,  gave  such  facilities  for  fill- 
ing up  the  large  windows  which  now  came  into 
use,  and  such  freedom  to  the  imagination  in  de- 
signing new  forms  of  tracery,  that  the  varieties 
are  innumerable. 

The  following  summary  of  its  rise  and  progress 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  jiresent  purpose  : — 

First.  Pure  Early  English,  in  which  the 
windows  ai"e  merely  simple  lancets,  either  single 
or  two  or  more  combined,  or  included  under  one 
moulding,  with  or  without  circles  or  lozenges 
above. 

Second.  Transition,  in  which  the  openings  are 
brought  close  together,  and  the  sjjaces  between 
piercedj  and  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery  formed. 
Tldrd.  Geometrical  DEcoRATEb,  in  which 
tracery  is  fidly  developed  but  geometrical  forms 
still  used.  This  includes  also  a  kind  of  tracery 
called  intersecting,  made  by  carrying  arches  from 
the  mullions  to  the  window  head. 

Fourth.  Flowing  Decoratkd.  This  includes 
an  endless  variety  of  forms,  the  main  distinction 
of  which  is  that  the  lines  of  the  tracery,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  stiff  geometrical  figures,  flow 
easily  one  into  another.  In  the  earlier  examples 
geometrical  forms  are  mixed  with  them,  but  in 
the  later  or  more  fully  developed  ones  they  are 
discarded.  This  period  is  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  term  Decorated,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  rich  and  gorgeous  effect  of  its  large 
windows,  especially  when  filled  with  stained  glass, 
which  was  now  in  its  highest  perfection.  A  fine 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  west  front  of  York 
Cathedral. 

Fifth.  Another  transition,  in  whicli  straight 
lines,  horizontal  as  well  as  perpendicular,  began  to 
be  used  among  the  tracery,  and  which  led  to  the 
Sixth,  or  Perpendicular  period,  which  was 
not  fully  introduced  till  after  the  epoch  now  un- 
der consideration. 

In  the  Decorated  style  the  arches  are  not  so 
lofty  and  the  pillars  not  so  slender  as  in  the  Early 
English,  and  the  detached  shafts  are  only  used  in 


the  early  part  of  the  period.  The  equilateral 
form  prevails  both  for  arches  and  windows, 
and  the  vaulting,  and  consequently  tlie  roofs, 
are  not  of  so  high  a  pitch  as  in  the  preceding 
style.  The  buttresses  are  large  and  2>rojecting, 
frequently  ornamented  with  canopied  niches 
containing  figures  of  saints,  and  usually  termi- 
nated in  richly  crocketed  pinnacles.  Canopies, 
either  straight- sided  or  of  the  ogee  form,  are 
much  used  over  windows,  doors,  and  porche.'^. 
They  often  project,  and  are  ornamented  with 
rich  and  large  finials  and  crockets.  The  dooi-s 
and  porches  are  deeply  recessed,  and  very  richly 
ornamented    with    mouldings   and    foliage,    and 
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have  frequently  also  niches  containing  figures  ol 
saints  or  subjects  from  the  Scriptures.  The  door- 
ways in  the  west  front  of  York  Cathedral  are  the 
finest  examples  we  have  of  this  kiud,  and  the  front 
itself  is  considered  by 
Eickraan,  to  be  "  nearly 
if  not  quite  the  finest 
west  front  in  the  king- 
dom." The  upper  part  of 
the  towers  is  Perpendi- 
cular, showing  the  tran- 
sition from  one  style  to 
the  other  during  the  progress  of  the  buiid- 
iug.  Among  the  ornaments  used  in  mouldings 
in  all  situations,  are  two  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  style:  these  are  the  ball-flower, 
and  the  four-leaved  flower,  of  which   examples 


Ball  Flower. 
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are  here  given.  The  moul. lings,  too,  have  under- 
gone a  considerable  nioditication ;  the  deep  hol- 
lows have  ahnost  disappeared^  and  the  rounds 
assume  a  form  known  as  the  roll  moulding. 


Four-i.i:avi;i>  Plmwi:!:,  \\\.>t  I'nmt,  Y<nk  Catiieilial. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Decorated  style  is  the  foliage,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said  before,  natni'al  foi-nis  were  very  gene- 
rally imitated,  were  drawn  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  elegance,  and  used  in  all  places. 
The  capitals  diifer  in  several  important  features 
from  those  of  the  Early  Englisli.  In  the  latter, 
the  foliage  generally  rises  from  the  neck  mould- 
ing, on  stiff  stems,  and  curls  over  under  the  bell 
of  the  capital;  but  in  the  Decorate!,  it  is  gener- 
ally carried  round  in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  making 
a  complete  ball  of  leaves,  as  in  the  example  from 
Selby. 

Such  was  the  Decorated  style  in  its  purity — the 
perfection  of  ecclesiastical  architecture — and  such 
it  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  when,  for  greater  strength  and  faci- 
lity of  construction,  the  straight  line  was  intro- 
duced into  the  tracery  of  the  window  heads,  and 
the  mullions  carried  thi'ough  the  whole  length  of 
the  window;  the  flowing  lines  of  the  tracery  were 
gi-adiially  laid  aside,  and  were  superseded  by  rec- 
tangular forms,  which  also  pervaded  every  part 
of  the  design.  The  prevalence  of  upright  lines 
naturally  suggested  to  liickman  the  name  of  Per- 
pendicular for  the  style,  and  by  which  it  is  ap- 
propriately known.  But  though  it  originated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  of  Ei chard  II. 
was  a  period  of  transition,  it  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  the  succeeding  reign,  and  it  will  there- 
fore fall  to  be  discussed  under  the  nest  period  of 
the  history. 

The  castles  erected  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating  exhil)it  a  remarkaV)le  union  of 
picturesque  beauty  with  solidity  and  strength. 
The  niasoni'y  is  of  the  most  careful  and  finished 
description,  but  the  buildings  are  not  overloaded 
with  ornament,  the  architects  trusting  more  to 
the  outline  of  their  masses  than  to  lesser  deco- 
rations. Of  this  the  round  tower  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  a  well-known  example.  It  is  quite 
plain  in  its  details,  but  its  immense  size  and 
its  bold  outline  gives  a  character  to  the  mass 
of  discordant  materials,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
which  the  castle  is  composed,  and  at  a  distance 


unites  them  into  one  i)ictnresque  whole.  Without 
the  round  tower  of  William  ()f  W^'keham,  Wind- 
sor Castle  would  be  a  meaningless  collection  of 
unconnected  objects.     The  same  boldness  of  ideas 


Decoratkd  Capital,  Solby,  Yurksliire. 

prevailed  throughout ;  and  military  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  architecture  seems  to  have  attained 
its  greatest  perfection  at  this  time. 

The  Edwardian  castles  differ  from  the  Norman 
in  many  important  particulars;'  the  solid  keep 
becomes  developed  into  an  open  quadrangle,  de- 
fended at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses  and 
towers,  and  containing  the  hall  and  state  apart- 
ments ranged  along  one  side  of  the  court.  The 
term  keep  is  no  longer  applicable,  and  around 
this  inner  ward  or  bailey,  two  or  three  lines  of 
defence  are  disposed  concentrically.  Such  castles 
frequently  inclose  many  acres,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  parts  of  a  perfect 
Edwardian  castle  are — t\iei}iner  bailey;  the  walls 
o/'il/ie  eHcem^e,  single,  double,  or  triple;  the  middle 
and  outer  bailet/s,  contained  between  the  walls; 
the  gatehouses  and  posterns,  or  small  doors  in  the 
wall;  and  the  oJiicA,  which  was  usually  filled  with 
water.  The  inner  bailey  contained  the  hall, 
often  of  great  size,  the  chapel,  the  better  class  of 
apartments,  and  an  open  court.  The  offices  usxi- 
ally  were  placed  in  the  middle  hailey,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  of  the  hall.  The  outer  bailey  con- 
tained stabling,  sometimes  a  mill,  &c.,  and  often 
a  mound  of  earth,  or  cavalier,  to  carry  a  lai'ge 
engine.  The  walls  were  sti-engthened  by  towers, 
either  circular,  square,  oblong,  or  multangular, 
projecting  both  outwards  and  inwards.  Such 
towers  were  all  capable  of  being  defended  inde- 
pendently of  the  castle,  and  usually  ojjeued  into 
the  court  and  upon  the  walls  by  portals,  regu- 
larly defended  by  gate?  and  a  portcullis.  The 
gatehouses  are  distinct  works,  covering  the  en- 


'  See  an  article  by  G.  T.  Clarke,  Arclueological  Journal,  vol.  i., 
from  which  much  of  the  information  in  tliis  notice  is  extracted. 
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trauce;  they  coutaio  gates,  one  or  two  poi'tculllses, 
lioles  for  stockades  of  timber,  ami  loops  raking 
the  passage.  Overhanging  the  arch  at  either 
end,  are  funnels  for  pouring  down  boiling  liquids 
upon  assailants,  and  above  are  ovens  and  lines  for 
heating  them ;  and  fi'om  the  front  of  these  gate- 
houses, the  drawbridge  was  lowered  over  the  ditch. 
Tliese  gateways  had  frequently  a  barbican  attach- 
ed. This  was  a  passage  between  high  walls,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  gate,  and  having  an  outer  gate 
of  entrance,  which  was  defended  by  towei's  and 
the  parapet,  connecteil  with  the  main  gateway. 
The  gates  or  bars  of  York  have  had  barbicans, 
but  they  are  all  destroyed  except  Walmgate. 
There  is  a  very  perfect  speci- 
men at  Aluwick,and  another 
at  Warwick,  where  the  port- 
cullis is  still  in  use.  The 
top  of  the  wall  was  defended 
by  a  battlemented  parapet, 
the  opening  of  which  some- 
times bears  stone  figures,  as 
on  the  bars  of  York,  and  as 
at  Alnwick,  and  Chepstow. 
These  battlements  are  fre- 
quently pierced  by  ci'uci- 
form  loops  or  balistraria. 
In  many  cases  a  bold  corbel 
table  is  thrown  out  from  the 
wall,  and  the  parapet  jjlaced 
upon  it,  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  between  the  back  of  the  parapet  and 
the  face  of  the  wall.  The  space  is  divided  by  the 
corbels  into  holes  called  machicolations,  which 
overlook  the  outside  of  the  walls.  If  the  parapet 
be  not  advanced  by  more  than  its  own  thickness, 
of  course  no  hole 
is  formed;  this  is 
called  a  false  ma- 
chicolation: it  is 
used  to  gi  vebreadth 
to  the  top  of  the 
wall,and  is  common 
to  all  periods.  One 
of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  a  tower  of 
this  period  is  Guy's 
Tower  at  Warwick. 
It  is  in  an  almost 

perfect  state,  from  the  dungeon  in  the  rock  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet.  Its  plan  is  composed  of  three 
segments  of  circles  on  the  outer,  and  a  flat  face 
on  the  inner  side  ;  its  different  stories  are  vaulted, 
and  retain  their  original  arrangement,  and  its 
machicolations  are  bold  and  perfect.  Clifford's 
Tower,  York,  is  anotheji?^ne  example,  and  offers 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  the  time. 
Another  peculiar  form  of  tower  also  occurs  at 
this  period ;  it  is  one  in  which  a  circular  tower 


BALISTHAr;!.', 

ilicklegate  Bar,  York. 


Machicolatioss, 
Ilerstmonceux  Castle,  Sussex. 


is  set  upon  a  square  base,  which  dies  gradually 
into  the  circle,  prodncing  a  very  singular  eifeet. 
Examples  occur  at  Kidwelly  and  Chepstow.  At 
Caernarvon  the  towers  are  octagonal,  while  at 
Conway  they  are  circular.  Among  the  caslles 
erected  or  enlarged  during  this  period  in  Wales, 
are  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Pembroke,  Kidwelly, 
Caerphilly,  Harlech,  Flint,  Morlais,  &c.;  and  in 
England,  Windsor,  Warwick,  Raby,  Alnwick, 
Bolton,  Queenborough,  Lancaster,  &c.' 

The  Norman  and  Edwardian,  the  solid  and 
concentric,  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  gre.at 
types  of  English  castles,  of  which  other  military 
buildings  are  only  modifications. 

The  progress  of  society  in  science  and  litera- 
ture now  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  strong 
English  mind,  already  conscious  of  its  strength, 
was  groping  in  quest  of  those  subjects  that  were 
most  congenial  to  its  character,  and  upon  which 
it  afterwards  laboured  with  such  happy  effect. 
Fortunately,  too,  instead  of  expending  its  first 
efforts  upon  the  more  attractive  departments  of 
literature,  and  thus  allowing  itself  to  be  allured 
into  a  less  useful  track,  it  dii-ected  its  whole 
ardour  towards  the  substantialities  of  intellect, 
and  toiled  in  the  quarry  of  thought.  Metaphy- 
sical investigation,  directed  by  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle, was  now  the  chief  task  of  ever\'  scholar; 
and  although  the  direct  results  were  of  little 
worth,  the  indirect  effects  were  of  the  highest 
consequence.  It  was  of  much  importance  not 
only  that  men  should  ascertain  at  the  outset 
what  things  cannot  be  known  and  what  things 
are  not  worth  knowing,  but  that  the  mind  should 
be  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  such  a  process 
for  the  acquirement  of  v,diat  is  really  worth  hav- 
ing; and  considering  how  effectually  this  was  at- 
tained at  last,  we  can  forgive  the  otherwise  tri- 
vial iuvestigations  of  the  choicest  intellects  of 
England  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  this  incessant  pursuit  of  shadows 
the  physical  sciences  had  little  chance.  Law  and 
medicine,  indeed,  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and  had  therefore  a  competent  proportion  of 
students ;  but  astronomy,  which  was  connected 
with  the  revelation  of  future  events,  and  geome- 
try, which  was  confounded  with  the  legerdemain 
of  figure-casting,  were  either  imperfectly  studied, 
or  pursued  only  with  a  reference  to  the  miracu- 
lous powers  with  which  they  were  suji]iosed  to  be 
connected.  In  this  way,  ordinary  scholars  who 
ventured  upon  the  study  of  Euclid  at  this  period 
seldom  got  further,  we  are  told,  than  the  "ass's 
bridge" — that  is,  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book.  In  the  same  manner,  the  study  of  chemis- 
try, as  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  used  merely  in  the 
form  of  alchemy,  for  the  discovery  of  the  elixir 


■  For  illustrations  of  castles  of  this  period,  see  the  cuts  ou 
pages  410,  439,  and  494  of  this  vol. 
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vitoe,  and  the  transmutation  of  metals.  These 
were  active  preliminary  trials,  and  earnest  inte- 
rested experiments;  but  a  cousiderahle  time  was 
still  to  elapse  before  the  quack-salver  became  a 
physician,  the  star-gazer  an  astronomer,  the  gold- 
seeker  a  chemist,  and  the  mere  pedant  or  preten- 
der a  mrui  of  true  science.  Latin  still  continued 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  learned;  but 
iu  England  it  was  no  longer  cultivated  with  that 
especial  care  which  had  formerly  been  bestowed 
upon  it  as  the  first  and  greatest  essential  of 
scholarshij'.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  merely  a 
vehicle  of  communication,  and  as  such,  was  used 
without  I'eference  to  elegance  or  even  common 
grammatical  rule.  The  necessity  already  existed, 
and  the  period  was  at  liand,  when  England,  no 
longer  dependent  upon  a  barbarized  Latin,  was 
to  create  a  language  of  her  own  sufficient  for 
every  intellectual  purpose. 

Amidst  this  new  impulse,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  the  great  English  schools  of  learning 
rapidly  rose  into  existence;  and  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Paris,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  were 
followed  at  no  long  interval  by  those  of  Cam- 
Ijridge  and  Oxford.  In  a  former  chajiter  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  origin  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Its  large  barn,  that 
was  so  speedily  filled  to  ovei-flowing,  was  the  in- 
fallible promise  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
accordingly,  between  a.d.  1256  and  1351,  or  less 
than  a  century,  nine  colleges  had  been  erected 
and  endowed.  Oxford  at  the  same  time  went  on 
with  neai'ly  equal  rapidity,  so  that  betw^een  1249 
and  1379,  seven  colleges  were  included  within  its 
university.  It  cannotj  howevei*,  be  maintained, 
that  either  the  stately  decorum,  the  learning,  the 
plenty,  or  the  otium  cum  dignitate  with  which 
these  solemn  halls  ai-e  now  so  fruitful,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
An  idea,  indeed,  of  their  general  scholarship,  as 
well  as  modes  of  teaching,  may  be  sui'mised  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  about  the  learning 
of  the  day;  while  the  inferior  grade  of  their  stu- 
dents can  be  equally  conjectured  from  the  diffe- 
rent piu'suits  in  which  the  aristoci-acy  were  still 
employed.  Each  university  is  supposed  to  have 
had  30,000  scholars;  and  in  a  national  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  3,000,000,  we  won- 
der that  the  love  of  learning  could  at  any  time 
have  congi'egated  such  a  huge  proportion  of 
worshippers.  But  house-room  and  bread  were 
to  be  obtained  as  well  as  books  at  these  colleges; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  studious  repaired  to 
to  them  in  tens,  the  idle  thronged  to  them  in 
hundi-eds.  So  says  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  in- 
forms us,  moreover,  that  they  were  habitually 
guilty  of  thieving  and  other  enormities;  that 
they  bad  neither  tutors  nor  observance  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  they  thrust  themselves  into  the 


privileges  of  students  merely  that  they  might  be 
exempt  from  civic  jurisdiction.  Even  already, 
therefore,  there  were  town-and-g(jwn  riots  in 
the  streets  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  between 
the  citizens  and  the  collegians,  while  weapons 
more  formidable  than  fist  or  stick  were  oftei| 
used  in  the  melee.  These  riots  also  were  some- 
times diversified  with  internal  broils,  in  which 
the  hungry  students,  on  account  of  the  leanness 
of  their  commons,  broke  out  against  their  su- 
periors, and  attempted  to  carry  the  larders  by 
storm.  The  early  records  of  these  time-honoured 
univex-sities  abound  with  strange  tales  of  riot 
and  mutinj'.  Sufficiently  lowly  and  homely  also 
must  have  been  the  occasional  duties  of  the 
"  poor  scholars,"  when  we  find  two  of  them,  in 
the  "  reeve's  tale"  of  Chaucer,  sent  to  the  mill, 
to  have  the  college  corn  ground  during  the  sick- 
ness of  the  manciple.  But  even  to  a  much  later 
2:)eriod,  the  sizarships  of  the  universities  were 
equally  humbling.  Two  sketches  of  Chaucer  give 
us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  better  classes  of  students 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  both  as  to  their  charac- 
ter and  pursuits.  The  one  is  the  gentle  clerk  of 
Oxford,  iu  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbui-ij  Tales: — • 

"  As  leuc  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
Aud  he  was  uot  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 
But  loked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Full  tliredbare  was  his  overest  couitepy. 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  otBce. 
For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  bed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 
But  aU  be  that  he  was  a  pliilosoplire, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 
But  aU  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente. 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem,  tliat  yave  him  wherwitli  to  scolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
Aud  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche. 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche." 

Such  was  the  grave  student  retu-ed  from  col- 
lege and  waiting  for  a  benefice,  but  without 
murmur  or  impatience.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  although  a  philosopher,  he  did  not,  like  his 
brethren,  make  a  trade  of  his  knowledge,  by 
reading  the  stai's,  casting  nativities,  or  selling 
the  delusive  promises  of  alchemy.  The  other 
sketch  inti'oduces  us  to  a  difibrent,  and  yet,  in 
some  points,  a  similar  personage : — 

■ '  A  poure  scoler 
Had  lerned  art,  but  all  hbs  fantasia 
Was  turned  for  to  lerne  astrologie. 
And  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions, 
To  demen  by  interrogations 
If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  hourea. 
When  that  men  shulde  have  drought  or  elles  shoures ; 
Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shulde  fiiUe 
Of  everytliing,  I  may  not  reken  alle." 
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This  student's  attention,  however,  to  the  stai's 
was  mixed  up  with  more  terrestrial  pursuits  ; 
and  the  following  description  of  his  usual  rou- 
tine jjresents  us  with  a  curious  medley  of  play 
and  study  adapted  to  the  fashions  of  the  age  :— 

"  This  clerk  was  clepeJ  heiidy  Nicholas; 
Of  derne  love  he  coude  ami  of  solas ; 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  fill  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hostelrie 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie, 
Ful  festisly  ydiglit  with  herbes  sote, 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almageste,  and  bokes  grete  and  sraale, 
Ilis  astrelabre,  longing  to  his  art 
His  augrim  stones,  laven  faire  apart, 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  hed, 
Ilis  presse  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  about  there  lay  a  gay  sautrie, 
On  which  he  made  on  nightes  melodie, 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong : 
And  Anrjelus  ad  virriinem  he  song. 
And  after  that,  he  song  the  kinges  note ; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  mery  throte. 
And  thus  this  swete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  Ids  frendes  finding  and  his  rent." 

Amidst  such  ample  means  of  study,  and  ac- 
quirement of  literary  distinction,  it  is  natural 
tliat  we  should  expect  a  plentiful  harvest  of  illus- 
trious names.  But  still  the  li.st  is  scanty  enough, 
and  especially  in  these  departments  of  learning 
that  were  the  most  diligently  cultivated.  Thus, 
in  metaphysics,  we  have  only  Alexander  de  Hales, 
the  Irrefragahle  Doctor,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  William 
Occum,  the  Invincible  Doctor,  who  died  at 
IMiinich  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth.  Occum, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus, 
became  afterwards  his  antagonist,  and  in  con- 
troversy evinced  a  keenness  of  intellect  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  his  renowned  preceptor.  It 
speaks  little,  however,  for  the  fostering  care  of 
England  at  this  early  period,  that  such  men,  and 
even  Scotus  himself,  were  fain  to  accept  of 
charges  in  foreign  universities;  but  it  may  be, 
that  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  the  French  wars, 
absorbed  too  much  of  the  wealth  and  patronage 
of  England,  to  allow  the  claims  of  such  persons 
a  full  and  fair  recognition.  In  mathematical 
science,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Ro- 
bert Grostete,  or  Greathead,  so  called,  says  the 
quaint  Fuller,  from  his  large  stowage  of  brain. 
Tliis  distinguished  prelate,  who  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not 
only  esteemed  m  his  own  day  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  and  patronage  of  learned  men,  but 
subsequently  won  a  still  higher  reputation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  as  a  harbinger 
of  WycklifFe  and  the  Reformation.  Such,  indeed, 
was  his  indejDendeuce  and  hostility  to  Papal  us- 
lu'pation,  that  when  the  rescripts  of  Rome  were 
s  jut  to  him  to  be  jjublished  and  enforced,  instead 


of  obeying,  he  was  wont  to  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  if  he  found  them  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country  or  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  Of  alchemists,  three  or  four  are  men- 
tioned as  being  of  note  in  England  during  this 
period,  but  their  names  may  well  pass  away  with 
the  science  they  cultivated.  In  medicine,  the 
earliest  writer  was  Gilbert  Anglicus,  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  in  surgery,  John 
Ardern,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth.  But  with 
regard  to  the  former  science,  it  was  as  yet  too 
closely  connected  with  charms  and  conjurations 
to  be  of  much  avail ;  while  in  surgery,  tlie  jirac- 
titioners  were  still  nearly  as  helpless  as  their 
brethren  who  stood  round  the  bed  of  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  (Cocur  de  Lion's  enemy)  and  knew 
not  how  to  amputate  his  gangrened  leg,  until  the 
cook  decided  the  difficulty  by  one  downright 
trenchant  blow  of  his  cleaver. 

During  this  stirring  period,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  subjects  as  well  of  inspiration  for  the 
historians,  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  writers  of  this  kind  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  whose  collected  works  form  a  valuable 
cyclopedia  of  English  history.  This,  however, 
is  merely  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  histo- 
rical fulness  and  accuracy,  as  these  authors  were 
merely  chroniclers,  while  the  Latin  in  which 
they  wrote  was  sufficiently  dry  and  unclassical. 
An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  behalf 
of  Matthew  Paris.     This  author,  who,  like  the 


Matthew  Prats,  fro-n  the  Cambridge  MS. — Supposed  to  ha\e 
been  drawn  by  himself. 

othei-s  of  that  class,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban's,  and  had  been  much  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  government  by  Henry  III.  His 
mind  was  no  doubt  thus  freed  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  convent,  and  his  views  enlarged  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  increased  and  rectified 
upon  the  great  leading  events  of  English  history. 
His  chief  work,  entitled  Hlstoria  Major,  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  country  from  the  Norman  conquest 
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to  1249,  the  year  in  which  he  dieil;  ami  while  his 
style  is  bold,  free,  and  eloquent  beyond  all  his 
compeei-s,  he  manifests  a  generous  sympathy  for 
the  losing  party,  and  describes  with  deep  feeling 
the  suflerings  of  the  ojipressed  Saxons,  as  well  as 
indignantly  exposes  the  crimes  and  the  tyranny 
of  those  kings  and  rulers  under  whose  oppression 
they  were  afllicted.  But  he  evinces  a  still  nobler 
intrepidity  in  his  exposures  of  the  arrogance  and 
duplicity  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  transactions 
with  England,  and  lays  open  its  iniquities  with- 
out scruple.  This,  indeed,  was  much  for  a  monk, 
especially  as  he  stood  alone  in  his  integi-ity;  for 
the  other  chi-oniclers  coiUd  see  no  failing  in  their 
sovereign  pontitF,  or  mutability  in  their  infallible 
church.  Hence  the  disfavour  into  which  his  his- 
tory has  fallen  among  Roman  Catholics  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
overturn  his  authority;  and  while  some  have 
sought  to  effect  it  by  couti-adicting  his  statements, 
ethers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  such 
writer  as  Matthew  Paris  ever  existed,  and  that 
the  work  which  goes  under  his  name  is  nothing 
more  than  an  historical  romance  and  the  forgery 
of  a  later  period. 

But  of  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  period,  none 
is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  Roger  Bacon. 
He  stands  alone  and  unapjiroached,  and  in  the 
varied  range  of  ancient  languages,  grammar,  and 
theology,  of  geometry,  geogi-aphy,  astronomy,  and 
chronology^  of  chemistry,  optics,  and  mechanics, 
he  carried  his  investigations  in  each  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  which  the  age  was  capable,  and  mas-  j 
tered  all  that  could  be  known  or  acquired;  after  i 
which,  his  earnestness  in  iin])arting  that  know- 
ledge to  the  world  was  fully  equal  to  his  diligence 
in  acquiring  it.     It  was  not  wonderful,  however, 
that  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  acquirements, 
he  should  have  been  considered  not  merely  a 
great  scholar  but  a  mighty  magician,  and  that 
his  studies  should  have  been  supposed  to  have 
had  a  more  ambitious  aim  than  the  mere  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge.     To  this,  indeed,  his  re- 
searches in  alchemy  and  astrology  gave  some 
occasion;  for  as  these  were  still  enrolled  among 
the  regular  sciences,  they  formed  a  part  of  his 
studies,  and  appear  to  have  secured  a  consider- 
able share  of  his  belief.     Roger  Bacon  was  born  at 
llchester,  near  a.d.  1214.    He  was  first  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris;  and  as  Ai-isto- 
tle's  philosophy  was  less  ixi  vogue  at  the  univer- 
sity of  the  last-mentioned  city,  when  Bacon  re- 
paired thither,  than  it  afterwards  became,  he 
thus,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  escaped  those  artificial 
trammels  by  which   his  researches  in   science 
might  have  been  retarded,  or  even  positively  ar- 
rested.    On  returning  home  with  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  entered  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
laid  from  this  period  (124U)  to  the  close  of  his 


life  in  1292,  he  wholly  devoted  himself  to  study, 
in   which  he   was  so  well  aided  by  munificent 
patrons,  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent  2(X)0  livres 
in  the   purchase  of  books  and  ])hiloso|phical  in- 
struments.    Such  a  sum  at  that  period  was  equi- 
valent to  many  thousand  ])Oundd  of  the  present 
day.    But  while  his  labours  were  so  justly  appre- 
ciated by  the  discerning  few,  it  was  otherwise 
with  his  brethren  of  the  cloister,  who  hated  him 
for  his  superiority,  and  maligned  him  as  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  forbidden  arts  of  magic.     Perhaps 
his  censures  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of 
the  clergy,  and  his  expressed  opinions  of  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  church,  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  rancour.     He  was  also  the 
devoted  friend  of  Grostete,  who,  though  a  bishop, 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  the  pope  was  no  other 
than  Antichrist.     On  account  of  these  alleged 
offences,  Roger  Bacon  was  foi'bid  to  lecture  to  the 
students  of  the  university,  and  afterwards  almost 
wholly  debarred  from  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
so  that  he  sometimes  was  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     Fortunately,  he  at  length  found  a 
l^owerful  patron  in  the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Salinia, 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  popedom  under  the 
title  of  Clement  IV..  effectually  interested  him- 
self in  freeing  the  philosophic  monk  from  all 
further  persecution  during  his  pontificate.     But 
during  that  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  hostility  of  the 
priesthood  broke  out  afresh  with  double  vigour, 
and  Bacon,  after  ten  years  of  close  confinement, 
died,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  prison.     So  for- 
midable was  his  rej^utation  as  a  master  of  the 
black  art,  that  even  after  death,  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  secured  under  lock  and  key,  as 
infernal  spells  and  conjurations,  until,  as  we  are 
I  told,  they  were  utterly  consumed  by  insects.    Such 
was  the  brief  history  of  a  man  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  that  it  was  as  unfit  to  understand  ;is 
it  was  unworthy  to  possess  him. 

The  writings  of  Bacon,  as  enumerated  by  their 
modern  editor  Dr.  Jebb,  consisted  of  five  works 
on  gi-ammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen 
on  mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics, 
six  on  geography,  seven  on  astronomy,  one  on 
chronology,  nine  on  chemistry  and  alchemy,  five 
on  magic,  eight  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  nine 
on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  miscellane- 
ous— 101  in  all.  This  list  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  variety  of  his  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments. The  chief  of  these  works  was  his  Ojms 
Majus,  which  he  drew  ujj  at  the  desire  of  Clement 
IV.  Of  his  many  wonderful  discoveries,  they 
were  rather  daring  guesses  and  surmises  of  what 
might  be  accomplished,  than  immediate  or  posi- 
tive results.  And  yet,  what  valuable  suggestions 
these  guesses  were,  and  how  fully  they  were 
wrought  out  and  verified  in  after  ages  !  Take  the 
following  examples: — "A  vessel  may  be  so  con- 
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structed,  and  oai-s  therein  so  disposed,  as  to  make 
more  way  with  one  man  in  her,  than  another  vessel 
fully  manned."  "  It  is  possible  to  make  a  chariot 
which,  witliout  any  assistance  of  animals,  shall 
move  with  that  irresistible  force  which  is  ascribed 
to  those  scythed  chariots  in  which  the  ancients 
fought."  Here  we  have  prophetic  anticipations 
of  steam-travelling  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
next  instance  is  still  more  remarkable: — "  It  is 
possible,"  he  writes,  "to  make  instruments  for 
flying,  so  that  a  man  sitting  in  the  middle  there- 
of, and  steering  with  a  kind  of  rudder,  may  man- 
age what  is  contrived  to  answer  the  end  of  wings 
so  as  to  divide  and  pass  through  the  air."  Is  not 
this  the  balloon,  invented  five  centuries  after- 
wards, as  well  as  the  attem]>ts  still  in  progress  to 
direct  its  course?  All  this  and  more,  he  declared, 
might  be  done  without  the  helji  of  magic,  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  which  magic  could  never 
accomplish.  With  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
he  certainly  was  acquainted,  without  knowing 
that  the  Chinese  had  previously  made  the  dis- 
covery; and  as  for  the  telescope,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  one,  he  assuredly 
gave  directions  for  its  formation  in  the  following 
remarkable  words: — "We  can  so  shape  trans- 
parent substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  re- 
spect to  our  sight  and  objects,  that  rays  can  be 
broken  and  bent  as  we  please,  so  that  objects 
may  be  seen  far  oflF  or  near,  under  whatever  angle 
we  please;  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance 
we  may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number 
the  grains  of  dust  and  sand,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  angle  under  which  we  see  them ; 
and  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see  bodies 
when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  be  seen; 
for  vision  of  this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  dis- 
tance, except  as  that  affects  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  And  thus  a  boy  may  seem  a  giant,  and 
a  man  a  mountain."  To  this  account  of  Bacon 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  his  process  of 
philosophizing  was  according  to  that  inductive 
system  which  his  illustrious  namesake  after- 
wards so  successfully  established  by  his  Novmn 
Organum. 

Amidst  this  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  the  progress  of  poetry  comes  now  to  be 
considered.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  every  country  of  Europe,  the  first 
poetical  efforts  were  in  Latin,  as  yet  the  only 
language  in  which  cultivated  thought  was  em- 
bodied. But  while  other  nations  threw  off  this 
bondage,  and  fitted  their  own  speech  for  the 
purposes  of  an  exclusively  national  literature, 
the  case  was  different  in  England,  where  two 
languages  contended  for  the  mastery,  while  those 
who  used  them  were  of  rival  races,  and  hostile 
interests.     In  this  case,  the  troubadour  sang  his 
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lays  in  the  Langue  d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'oyl  of 
Fi'ance,  and  the  gleeman  his  ballads  in  the  rude 
uncultivated  Saxon  of  Germany,  while  each  had 
but  a  half  auditory  to  understand  and  api^laud. 
For  the  purposes  of  poetry  one  language  must 
finally  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  the  pi-edominance 
was  finally  obtained  not  by  that  of  the  coui-t  but 
the  people.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  mark  the 
stniggle  which  the  muse  of  England  experienced 
after  she  had  thrown  off  the  language  of  the 
Conquest,  but  before  she  had  acquired  a  definite 
form  of  speech.  The  first  attemjit  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  Layamon's  tran- 
slation of  Wace's  Metrical  Chronicle,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  this  attempt 
is  so  characteristic  of  a  ti-ansition  period  from 
one  language  to  another,  that  it  is  still  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  it  should  be  considered  a 
Saxon  version  or  an  English  one.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  thirteenth  century  by  translations 
or  imitations  of  the  French  romances,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  by  the  histories  of  England,  written 
by  Eobert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Brunne  in 
verse.  A  better  poet  still  was  Laurence  Minot, 
who  took  for  his  theme  the  victories  of  Edward 
III.  in  France,  upon  which  he  produced  several 
ballads  that  were  rewarded  with  high  popular 
acceptance.  These,  indeed,  were  rude  attempts ; 
but  at  each  struggle  the  language  of  England 
was  expanding,  as  well  as  assuming  a  definite 
form  and  character.  A  still  better  poet  than 
those  we  have  mentioned  was  Robert  Lougland, 
Langelande,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Lang- 
land,  with  whom  the  history  of  English  poetry 
properly  commences.  He  was  a  secular  priest, 
born  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury  in  Shropshire,  and 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  followers  of  Wyckliffe,  a  fact  that 
seems  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of 
his  writings,  in  which  he  boldly  inveighs  against 
the  abuses  of  religion  and  the  dissolute  lives  of 
the  clergy.  His  poem  entitled  The  Visions  of 
Piers  Plowman,  is  an  allegory  consisting  of 
twenty  passus  (pauses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a 
series  of  dreams  supposed  to  have  visited  him  on 
the  Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire.  This  Piers, 
his  hero,  who  is  intended  to  impersonate  the 
Christian  life,  receives  from  Grace  four  strong 
oxen,  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  to 
plough  up  the  gospel  field  ;  but  as  if  these  were 
not  enough,  four  stout  bnllocks  are  added  to  har- 
row it,  whose  names  are  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Artificial  and  uncouth 
though  his  allegory  was,  yet  it  abounds  in  vigo- 
rous delineations ;  but  a  still  greater  fault  than 
its  allegorical  character  consisted  in  his  following 
the  old  Saxon  model  of  poetry,  by  constructing 
67 
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his  lines  upon  the  principle  not  of  rhyme  but 
alliteration.  It  wivs  well  that  such  a  plan  was 
supei-seded  at  the  outset  by  his  contemporary 
and  immediate  successor,  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

As  Chaucer  lived  during  a  troubled  period, 
and   was  connected   with   many   of    its  public 


Geoffret  Chaucer. — From  Houbraken. 

events,  his  biography  is  that  of  a  politician  as 
well  as  poet.  He  was  born  in  London,  as  is  sup- 
posedj  in  1328,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  universities,  and  after  having  travelled  in 
France,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  he  studied 
municipal  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  courtier,  first  as  page,  and 
afterwards  as  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
and  shield-bearer  to  Edward  III. ;  and  when  that 
monarch  invaded  France  in  1359,  Chaucer  at- 
tended his  royal  master  as  a  soldier,  and  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  enemy  near  the  town  of 
Eetters.  How  long  he  remained  in  captivity  is 
unknown ;  but  in  1367  we  find  him  again  iu  Eng- 
land, and  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  pension  from 
the  king;  and  in  1373  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Genoa,  a  mission  which  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintanceshij)  of  Petrarch.  Another  em- 
bassy on  which  he  was  sent  to  France  in  1377,  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Richard,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
fully  shows  the  account  iu  which  he  was  held  at 
the  English  court,  and  the  confidence  his  royal 
master  reposed  in  him.  This,  however,  was  but 
an  uncongenial  element  for  such  a  poet,  and  from 
1384  to  1389  he  appears  at  one  time  as  an  exile, 
and  at  another  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connection  with  certain  public 
events  in  which  he  was  upon  the  losing  side. 
Hitherto  his  productions  as  a  poet  had  been 
confined  to  the  Parliament  of  Birds,  which  he 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  mai-riage  of  his 
patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1358,  to  Blanche  of 
Lancaster;  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Blanche  in  1369 ;  and  the 


poems  entitled  the  Black  Knight,  the  Legend  of 
Good  Women,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  after 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.  After  eii'orts  so 
few  and  far*  between,  it  was  fortunate  for  his 
future  renown  as  well  as  present  peace,  that  he 
abandoned  the  throng  of  courts  and  the  intrigues 
of  politics  for  his  own  proper  vocation.  The  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  studious  retire- 
ment, during  which  he  produced  his  immoi-tal 
work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  iu  it,  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  majestic  struc- 
ture of  English  poetry  was  afterwards  erected. 
It  was,  indeed,  fit  that  such  a  production  should 
be  the  established  poetical  standard  to  all  future 
ages  in  England ;  for  who  of  our  poets  has  since 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled  him?  As  yet,  only 
one  Shakspeare  has  been  given  to  the  world  and 
one  Chaucer,  and  in  these  we  are  tempted  to 
feel  as  if  they  were  of  themselves  enough — as  if 
their  reduplications  would  be  superfluous. 

Contemporary  with  the  great  author  of  the 
Canterhurt/  Tales,  was  his  friend  John  Gower — 
the  "moral  Gower,"  as  Chaucer  has  afiection- 
ately  called  him,  and  which  has  since  continued 
to  be  his  honourable  and  established  designation. 
Gower,  had  he  stood  alone,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  poet  of  high  distinction ;  but  as  it 
is,  his  mild  lustre  has  been  almost  extinguished 
in  the  far  superior  brightness  of  the  other.  His 
principal  work,  the  Confessio  Amantis,  had  its 
origin  in  a  singular  incident  which  he  mentions 
iu  the  poem.  Already  favourably  known  as  a 
verse-maker,  he  had  taken  boat  one  day  upon  the 
Thames,  when  the  royal  barge  passed  by,  having 
Richard  II.  on  board.  The  king  saw  and  recog- 
nized the  poet,  who  adds : — 

"  He  bade  me  come  into  his  barge: 
And  when  I  was  with  him  at  large. 
Among  other  thinges  said 
He  hath  this  charge  upon  me  laid. 
And  bade  me  do  my  business. 
That  to  his  liigh  worthiness 
Some  new  thinge  I  should  book. 
That  he  himself  it  might  look." 

Proud  to  be  so  commissioned  as  poets  have  seldom 
been,  Gower  obeyed  the  royal  behest,  and  the 
Confessio  Amantis,  although  written  iu  such  a 
profligate  age,  possesses,  independently  of  its 
jDoetical  merits,  a  moral  tone  and  purity  that 
well  justifies  the  title  with  which  his  name  has 
descended  to  posterity. 

The  condition  of  Scotland  is  now  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  relation  which  the  two  countries  bore  to  each 
other— a  relation  which,  though  so  hostile  in  its 
immediate  character,  was  finally  to  end  in  union 
and  incorporation.  From  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  that  of  Alexander  III.  inclusively, 
Scotland  had  been  distinguished  by  a  line  of  en- 
ergetic sovereigns,  under  whose  administration 
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the  country,  origiually  so  sterile,  and  its  people, 
so  barbarous  and  of  so  many  hostile  races,  were 
I'apidly  rising  in  civilization  and  political  impor- 
tance. "We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  Book 
the  introduction  of  the  Flemings  into  Scotland, 
and  the  impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  queen  also  encouraged 
the  arrival  of  foreign  merchants  into  Scotland ; 
and  such  rich  foreign  produce  was  soon  imported 
into  the  country,  that  Alexander  I.  presented  to 
the  church  of  St.  Andrews  an  Arabian  horse  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  ride,  with  its  rich  accou- 
trementSj  a  silver  lance  and  shield,  a  splendid 
horse-cloth,  and  Turkish  ai-mour  of  various  kinds. 
David  I.  was  also  distinguished  for  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce;  and  his  bm-gh  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  trade  show  not  only  his  soli- 
citude on  this  subject,  but  the  important  fact, 
that  tlie  dyeiug  and  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
had  been  already  introduced  into  Scotland.  So 
plentiful,  also,  was  the  trade  in  fish,  already  a 
source  of  national  wealth,  that  during  the  same 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  the  Frith  of  Forth  was  often  covered 
with  boats  manned  by  Scottish,  English,  and 
Belgian  fishermen.  Berwick  was  now  the  great 
Scottish  port  for  foreign  commerce,  'while  Perth 
was  properly  as  yet  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  town  distinguished  for  its  wealth.  Leith, 
Stirling,  and  Aberdeen  are  also  mentioned  as 
places  possessing  some  trade  and  shipping.  It 
was  much,  indeed,  that  such  a  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  of 
England,  could  repurchase  its  independence  for 
the  then  veiy  large  sum  of  10,000  marks,  and 
that  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  it  could 
pay  15,000  by  the  treaty  of  Berwick.  Ship- 
building, too,  seems  to  have  been  cue  of  the  de- 
partments of  Scottish  commercial  enterprise,  and 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  one  of  the  large  ves- 
sels which  accompanied  the  fleet  of  St.  Louis  on 
liis  first  crusade  in  1286,  had  been  built  at  Inver- 
ness for  continental  service.  Nor,  amidst  this 
new  stir  of  commerce  and  manufacture  by  which 
the  country  was  enriched,  were  those  arts  ne- 
glected by  which  its  manners  were  refined  and 
softened.  Even  at  this  early  period  music  was 
a  favoiu'ite  study  of  the  Scotch,  while  their  musi- 
cal instruments  were  the  harp,  the  ijib-corn,  and 
the  bagpipe.  We  are  also  informed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  the  music  of  the  Irish,  who 
played  only  upon  the  harp  with  brass  strings 
and  the  timbrel,  was  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland, 
for  which  I'eason  they  were  wont  to  repair  thither 
"as  to  the  fountain-head  of  perfection  in  that 
art."  In  this  way  the  progress  of  Scotland  went 
onward  from  reign  to  reign,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  that  her  only  contention  with  her  power- 


ful rival  would  be  that  which  now  so  happily 
prevails — the  contest  of  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  moral  worth.  But  by  one  fatal  acci- 
dent all  this  was  arrested  and  thrown  back;  and 
the  first  utterance  of  the  Scottish  muse  in  her 
own  native  tongue,  was  a  touching  lamentation 
over  the  disaster : — 

"  Qulien  Alysauclyr,  our  Kyiig,  wes  dode, 
That  Scotland  led  in  luive  and  Le, 
Away  wes  sons  of  Ale  and  Brede, 
Of  Wyne  and  Wax,  of  Gamyn  and  Gle ; 
Oure  gold  was  cliangyd  into  lede. 
Cryst,  born  into  virgynyte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remed 
That  stad  is  in  perplexyte  !" 

This  was  the  death- wail  of  which  Berwick  w.i.s 
the  funeral-pile.  So  great  and  prosperous  had 
that  town  grown  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
and  so  numerous  were  its  inhabitants,  that  in 
the  chronicle  of  Lanercost  it  is  termed  a  second 
Alexandria.  The  sea,  it  added,  is  its  wealth, 
the  waters  were  its  walls,  and  its  rich  citizens 
were  very  liberal  in  their  donations  to  religious 
houses.  But  after  its  captui'e  by  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  that  fol- 
lowed, Berwick  never  recovered  its  consequence, 
but  became  a  mere  debateable  town  and  place  of 
strife  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  Then 
followed  those  long  wars  in  which  Scotland 
fought  not  merely  for  independence  but  exis- 
tence, and  in  which  every  art  and  occupation 
were  thrown  aside  except  those  of  self-defence 
and  plunder ;  and  a  dreary  interval  had  to  elapse 
before  her  deeds  were  fitted  for  any  other  re- 
cord than  that  of  mere  military  achievement. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  amidst 
the  prevalent  ignorance  and  barbai'ism  which 
this  death-struggle  entailed  upon  the  country  for 
yearsj  Scotland  was  merely  illustrious  by  the 
deeds  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  the  Douglasses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bright  intellects  whom  she 
produced  in  her  darkest  hour,  gave  a  fair  pre- 
sage of  what  might  be  expected  when  happier 
days  succeeded.  One  of  these  eminent  men  was 
Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Eoger  Bacon,  and,  like  him,  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  his  scientific  attainments,  but  also 
by  the  character  of  a  magician  and  necromanoer. 
Sir  Michael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
at  Balwearie  in  Fife  about  the  year  1214,  after 
exhausting  the  limited  knowledge  which  his  coun- 
try at  that  time  possessed,  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  studied  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, and  geometry,  and  the  Latin  and  Ai-abic 
tongues.  Still  reckoning  these  attainments  in- 
sufiicient,  he  subsequently  rejjaired  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  his  theological  attainments 
procured  him  the  title  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
his  scientific  knowledge  that  of  Michael  the  Ma- 
thematician.    He  afterwards  travelled  through 
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France,  Si)ain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  everywhere 
adding  to  his  acquirements,  and  establishing,  on 
account  of  hisdevotedness  to  astrology,  a  high  re- 
putation in  magic  and  knowledge  of  the  future. 
After  years  of  travel,  during  which  he  wrote 
essays  on  astrology,  translated  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  from  the  Arabic,  and 
produced  several  treatises  upon  the  sciences  then 
most  in  vogue,  he  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  and  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Norway,  to  bring 
home  the  young  queen  Margaret,  in  consequence 
of  her  being  espoused  to  the  son  of  Edward  I. 
In  the  troubles  that  followed,  his  name  disap- 
peai'S  from  history,  and  all  that  can  be  guessed 
is,  that  he  withdrew  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  din,  and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  his 
favourite  researches  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
cui'red  in  1292,  the  same  year  in  which  Bacon 
also  deceased.  Notwithstanding  his  exclusive 
renow^n  among  his  own  countrymen  as  seer,  wi- 
zai'd,  and  necromancer,  the  works  of  Michael 
Scott,  of  which  several  have  been  printed,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  learned  contemporai-ies,  prove 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  acute  intel- 
lects, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
universal  scholars  of  his  day. 

Another  eminent  northern  genius  of  this  period 
was  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  man  whom  England 
and  Ireland  have  been  eager  to  claim  for  a  native, 
and  of  whom  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Scotland  was  his 
native  country,  as  the  name  (Scotus)  had  long 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  and  that  the 
town  of  Duuse  in  Berwickshire  was  either  his 
birth-place  or  residence.  He  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thii-teenth  century,  but  at 
what  pi-ecise  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  Having 
been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning  by 
the  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  struck  with  the 
eai'ly  signs  of  acuteuess  which  he  exhibited,  he 
was  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  England  along  with 
his  preceptors,  in  one  of  those  destructive  irrup- 
tions of  the  war  of  Edward  I.,  in  which  neither 
priest  nor  layman  was  spared.  After  his  libera- 
tion, John  of  Duuse  repaired  to  Merton  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  logic,  mathematics,  and  theology,  that  in  1301 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinit}',  and  be- 
came so  renowned  as  a  lecturer  on  the  sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  that  Oxford  was  crowded  with 
students,  of  whom  30,000  attended  his  prelections. 
From  Oxford  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans, to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  which  he  did  with  such  logical  acute- 
ness,  that  the  impugners  were  confuted,  or  at 
least  confounded  and  silenced,  and  the  honorary 
title  of  Subtle  Doctor  was  conferred  upon  the 
successful  champion.     He  had  also  a  keen  con- 


troversy on  the  subject  of  Divine  gi-ace  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  whose  fol- 
lowers, called  the  Thomists,  he  founded  a  sect  in 
theological  science  called  the  Scotists,  who  were 
soon  difi'used  throughout  all  the  churches  and 
schools  of  Christendom.  Innnense  as  were  his 
writings  and  literary  labours.  Duns  Scotus  died 
at  Cologne  in  1308,  while  founding  a  university, 
being  at  that  time  not  more  than  forty-four,  or 
as  others  declare  only  thirty-four  years  old.  His 
written  works  alone,  wdiich  wei-e  collected  and 
published  in  1639,  tilled  twelve  folio  volumes! 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  either  to  describe 
the  almost  religious  adoration  with  which  his 
authority^  was  received,  or  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised over  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  this  period 
of  struggle  and  transition:  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  could  have  been  the  inventor  of  philo- 
sophy if  it  had  not  previously  existed — that  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  was  so 
profound  and  perfect,  that  it  was  rather  intuitive 
certainty  than  belief— and  that  he  wrote  so  many 
books,  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  read  them, 
and  no  one  man  is  able  to  understand  them. 
Even,  however,  when  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle 
was  passing  away,  and  solid  intellectual  realities 
taking  the  place  of  idle  sophisms,  the  writings  of 
Duns  Scotus  held  a  high  place,  and  were  quoted 
with  respect  by  the  master  spii'its  of  the  revolu- 
tion. And  such  the  feeling  still  continues  to  be, 
even  in  the  present  scrupulous  age,  among  those 
who  examine  his  mountainous  tomes,  and  are 
able  to  appreciate  them.  To  them  it  appears 
nothing  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  have 
reigned  as  an  infallible  pope  until  the  popery 
itself  of  science  and  literature  was  overthrown. 

A-^ery  dillerent  from  the  pursuits  of  the  preced- 
ing persons  were  those  of  John  de  Fordun.  This 
worthy  priest,  a  native  of  Fordun  in  Kincardine- 
shire, and  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  seems  from  his  earliest  days  to  have  had 
a  heart  glowing  with  patriotism,  as  well  as  a  mind 
directed  to  the  writing  of  history.  These  feelings 
naturally  suggested  the  great  task  of  his  life, 
which  was  to  recover,  if  it  were  possible,  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  country — that  history  which 
Edwju-d  I.  had  so  mercilessly  endeavoured  to 
destroy.  This,  indeed,  was  a  labour  such  as  few 
national  historians  have  encountered;  and  he  set 
about  it  with  a  diligence  and  in  a  manner  such 
as  the  task  fully  required.  To  find  his  materials 
he  was  obliged  to  traverse  Britain  and  Ireland, 
pursuing  his  investigations  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  castle  to  castle,  gathering  whatever 
document,  relic,  story,  or  tradition,  was  to  be 
found  about  his  native  country,  and  securinof 
them  in  his  pilgrim's  wallet  for  future  conside- 
ration and  arrangement.  After  his  quest  was 
ended  he  sat  down  in  Aberdeen,  of  the  church  of 
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■uiiieh  he  was  a  canou,  and  there,  during  the 
years  between  1387  and  1399,  employed  himself 
in  his  important  work,  entitled  the  Scotichroni- 
con,  in  five  books,  the  last  three  being  a  history 
of  Scotland  from  1056  to  1153.  Being  arrested 
in  his  labour  of  love  by  the  infirmity  of  old  age, 
he  handed  over  the  rest  of  his  materials  to 
Walter  Bower,  who  continued  the  Sootichronicon 
to  the  year  1436.  A  history  undertaken  under 
such  singular  disadvantages,  as  well  as  at  such  a 
credulous  period,  might  be  expected  to  abound  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  fable;  but  still 
the  full  value  of  the  work  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate. It  secured  those  perishable  national  re- 
cords which  otherwise  might  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  thereby  became  the  ground-work 
of  future  Scottish  histories.  Judged  also  by  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  the  Scotichronicon,  both  in 
matter  and  style,  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with 
those  numerous  English  chronicles  of  the  period 
which  were  written  under  happier  auspices. 

In  turning  from  philosophy  and  history  to 
poetry,  we  find  that  there  the  fervour  of  Scottish 
genius  was  not  wanting.  We  have  not  the  same 
means  of  ascertaining  its  early  history  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island, 
but  from  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlanders,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
they,  too,  had  their  gleemen  and  troubadours,  and 
that  every  district  had  its  favourite  lay  or  ro- 
mance. It  is  still  more  interesting  to  find  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  poetry  of  Britain  from 
the  old  Saxon  and  Norman  tongues  into  that 
which  was  finally  to  become  the  standard  English 
language,  coramencedj  not  in  England  but  in 
Scotland.  The  specimen  we  have  already  quoted 
as  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  possesses  a  regularity 
of  measure,  and  harmony  of  language,  which  the 
versification  of  England  did  not  attain  until  more 
than  a  century  afterwards.  But  we  have  not 
merely  the  small  specimen  alluded  to  for  our 
warrant  in  the  assertion,  that  Scotland  was  pro- 
perly the  birthplace  of  English  poetry.  At  the 
time  when  the  lament  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  was  written,  there  was  a  poet  of  high  emi- 
nence in  Scotland,  whose  chief  work,  after  having 
disappeared  for  centuries,  was  discovered  and 
published  in  our  own  day.  We  allude  to  the 
poetical  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  its  author, 
Thomas  Eymer. 

Over  the  history  of  this  early  poet  much  of 
that  mythic  obscurity  is  to  be  found,  which  so 
much  aggrandized  the  names  of  Ossiau  and  Ho- 
mer. He  is  sometimes  called  Thomas  the  Ehymer 
from  his  poetical  character,  and  Thomas  of  Ei'cil- 
doune  from  the  name  of  the  village,  now  called 
Earlston,  in  Berwickshire,  his  place  of  residence. 
From  early  notices  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  born  as  early  as   1219,  and   composed  his 


poem  about  1250,  and  that  his  life  extended  over 
a  great  part  of  that  century,  as  we  find  him  still 
alive  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  1286.  When  we  remember  the  original  two- 
fold application  of  the  title  vates,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  such  a  rude 
period,  was  reckoned  a  prophet  as  well  as  poet, 
and  that  from  the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous 
the  former  predominated  over  the  latter  charac- 
ter. His  predictions  were  preserved,  while  his 
Sir  Tristram  was  allowed  to  sink  into  forgetful- 
ness;  and  while  subsequent  authors  continued  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  prophet,  his  predictions  in 
rhyme  wei'e  cherished  like  household  treasures  in 
most  of  our  Scottish  cottages  even  till  a  very 
recent  period.  It  was  only  perhaps  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
showed  that  "true  Thomas"  was  a  poet,  and 
nothing  more.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Sir 
Tristram,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  as  it  was 
the  first,  it  was  also  the  best  of  our  early  poetical 
romances. 

But  the  muse  of  Scotland  soon  found  a  more 
stirring  as  well  as  important  occupation  than 
the  wi'iting  of  chivalrous  fictions.  The  terrible 
struggles  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  the  long  war  of  independence  which 
Scotland  waged  against  England,  produced  whole 
Iliads  of  warlike  adventure,  and  veritable  knights 
as  gallant  as  those  of  the  Round  Table,  while  a 
spirit  had  been  already  evoked,  and  a  language 
created  every  way  fi.tted  to  express  them.  And 
when  this  war  had  ended,  and  ended  so  success- 
fully for  Scotland  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
the  country  had  produced  no  poet  to  raise  the 
hymn  of  liberty,  and  record  the  deeds  by  which 
it  had  been  achieved.  That  poet  was  John  Bar- 
boui',  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  or  near  a.d.  1332,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
England  about  the  ransom  of  David  II.  During 
his  boyhood,  therefore,  many  of  the  old  veterans 
of  the  Bruce's  wars  must  still  have  been  alive 
while  the  deeds  of  the  hero  himself,  now  fully 
appreciated  by  the  deliverance  they  had  wrought, 
must  have  been  the  theme  of  general  conversa- 
tion and  eulogium.  In  a  happy  hour,  accordingly, 
for  Scotland  and  its  history,  he  chose  the  deeds 
of  the  "good  King  Robert"  for  his  theme;  and 
the  result  was  his  poem  of  The  Bruce,  which 
he  finished  in  1375,  when  Scotland  was  under 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Robert  II.,  and  the  English 
fully  occupied  with  their  conquests  in  France. 
Besides  its  being  a  record  of  "  soothfastness,"  as 
he  assures  us,  and  which  he  well  might  do  from 
the  i-ecentness  of  the  events,  the  life  of  Bruce 
abounded  in  adventures  sufiiciently  brilliant  and 
wonderful  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  so  that 
while  the  worthy  archdeacon  produced  a  true 
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history,  his  work  was  also  a  coni])lete  epic.  Of 
the  poetical  merits  of  The  Bruce,  it  would  now 
be  needless  to  speak :  tliese  are  so  well  attested, 
that  Barbour  is  now  universally  classed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  epic  poets.  Alas!  that  the  lan- 
guage sliould  now  be  becoming  obsolete  and  un- 
intelligible in  which  he  described  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  and  the  blessings  of  liberty!  It 
is  gratifying  to  find,  that  poor  though  his  coun- 
try was,  and  illiterate  though  the  people  were 
reckoned,  his  patriotic  task  was  not  unrequited, 
for  a  yearly  pension  was  assigned  to  him  from 
the  exchequer  dui-ing  life.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  richer  and  happier  countries  had  followed 
such  an  example ! 

In  this  manner  was  laid  the  broaa  and  deep  foun- 
dation of  British  intellect — the  base  upon  which 
such  a  goodly  superstructure  was  to  be  erected. 
The  process  indeed  was  slow,  and  carried  on 
amidst  much  groping  and  uncertainty:  much  was 
done  imperfectly,  as  well  as  much  that  might  well 
have  been  omitted;  but  the  great  and  tinal  result 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  toil,  and  palliate 
the  mistakes  of  a  commencement.  The  origin  of 
our  national  science  and  literature  was  not  to  be 
the  work  of  a  few  years,  even  as  its  benefits  were 
not  to  be  limited  to  a  few  centuries  or  confined 
to  a  single  country ;  and  therefore  sevei'al  genera- 
tions had  to  pass  away  before  a  foundation  could 
be  laid  that  was  adequate  to  such  a  stupendous 
edifice.  And  yet,  even  already,  in  those  men  we 
have  enumeiated  as  the  intellectual  workmen  of 


the  present  period,  we  read  the  promise  of  their 
illustrious  successors — of  the  master  architects  by 
whom  the  walls  were  raised  and  the  ornaments 
constructed—  the  Bacon,  the  Shakspeare,  the  Mil- 
ton, the  Newton,  the  Watt  of  future  ages. 

In  this  commencement  also  of  British  litera- 
ture and  science,  by  which  their  subsequent  course 
and  character  were  to  be  so  mainly  influenced, 
an  important  fact  is  involved,  which  we  should 
do  well  to  take  into  account.  It  is — that  not 
one, but  two  national  communities  were  employed 
in  this  common  work.  A  wide  and  multifarious 
range  was  to  be  embraced,  for  which  the  qualities 
of  a  single  national  intellect  might  have  been  in- 
sufficient, and  therefore  England  and  Scotland 
brought  simultaneously  their  respective  energies 
and  resoui'ces  to  the  effort — and  thiSj  too,  in  a 
mood,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely 
for  any  common  concert  and  co-operation !  Even 
while  they  were  employed  in  a  contest  which, 
from  their  mutual  affinity,  was  embittered  with 
all  the  rancour  of  a  civil  war,  tliey  were  yet  at 
one  in  this  important  object — and  all  the  more 
effectually,  perhaps,  at  such  a  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, on  account  of  their  separation  from  each 
other,  and  their  proud  contentious  rivahy.  It 
was  an  intellectual  accordance  which  the  sword 
could  not  divide,  nor  mutual  injuries  weaken. 
It  was  a  pleasing  type  of  that  future  political 
union  of  the  two  nations,  for  which  such  uninten- 
tional co-operation  was  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
tives, as  well  as  most  substantial  recompeuces. 
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PERIOD  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  RICHARD  III.- 86  YEARS. 

FROM  A.D.  139D— 14S5. 


CONTEIMPOEARY  PEINCES, 

England, 

1437    JAMES   II. 
1460   JAMES   III, 

Germany. 

1409 

ALEXANDER  v., 
GREGORY  XII.,  and 

1399 

HENRY    IV. 

1400 

RUPERT. 

BENEDICT     XIII. 

1413 

HENRY    V. 

France. 

1411 

SIGISMUND. 

1410 

JOHN    XXIII.,  GRE- 

1422 
1461 

HENRY    VI. 
EDWARD   IV. 

1422    CHARLES   VII. 
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CHAPTEE  I.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   HISTORY. 

HENRY    IV.,    SURNAMED    BOLINGBROKE. ACCESSION,    A.D.  1399— DEATH.   A.D    1413. 

Henry  IV.  commences  his  reign — His  politic  measures —Troubles  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign — Disposal  of 
Richard  II. — Royal  claims  of  the  House  of  March— Henry  defeats  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles— Mysterious 
death  of  Richard  II. — Its  consequences  among  the  French  rulers — Troubled  state  of  France — Henry  unsuc- 
cessfully invades  Scotland — Insurrection  in  Wales — Account  of  Owen  Glendower,  its  leader — His  successful 
resistance  to  the  English — The  Scots  invade  England — -They  are  defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor — Their  signal  defeat 
at  HomildonHill — Henry  challenged  to  combat  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans — His  contemptuous  reply — Discontent 
of  the  Percies  against  Henry — Their  plots  to  dethrone  him — Their  proclamation  at  Shrewsbury — Battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  defeat  of  the  Percies — The  Earl  of  Northumberland  pardoned — Reports  of  Richard  II.  being 
still  alive — Disturbances  in  consequence — Henry's  unsuccessful  attempts  to  raise  supplies — Rebellion  against 
him  in  favour  of  the  house  of  March — It  is  defeated — Services  of  Prince  Henry  against  the  Welsh — Heroic 
resistance  of  Owen  Glendower— Disturbed  condition  of  Scotland — Henry  captures  its  young  prince,  James — 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  again  rebels — Is  defeated  and  slain — Quarrels  of  the  court  factious  in  France — ■ 
The  plots  and  assassinations  that  accompanied  them — The  parties  apply  to  England — The  English  invade 
France  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence — Henry's  troubles  at  the  close  of  his  reign— Account  of  his  eldest  son, 
Prince  Henry- -Last  illness  and  death  of  Henry  IV. 


AVING  been  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  the  arch- 
bishop, on  Tuesday,  the  feast  of 
St.  Jerome  the  Doctor,  the  30th 
of  September,  1399,  Henry  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  exercise 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  fill 
those  offices  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Richard 
By  that  event  the  power  of  the  jus- 
tices, sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  ceased, 
"and,  therefore,"  in  the  language  of  jDarliament, 
"  lest  justice  might  be  delayed,  to  the  grievance 


of  the  people,  the  present  king  named  and  ap- 
pointed his  principal  officers  and  justices,  who 
took  the  usual  oaths."  But  the  authority  of  the 
parliament  itself,  which  had  been  summoned  in 
the  name  of  King  Richard,  also  exjsii-ed  with  his 
deposition ;  and  at  this  ci'itical  moment  it  was 
alike  indispensable  for  Henry  that  he  should 
have  a  parliament  assembled,  and  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  con- 
trived that  the  present  members  should  be  re- 
tained, by  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
election  and  return  of  fresh  members.  He  forth- 
with directed  writs  to  be  issued  returnable  in  six 
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days,  and  pi-oclaiuation  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time  for  the  piu-liaineiit  to  meet  for  business  on 
the  sixth  day ;  assigning  ;ia  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  shorts 
nesa  of  this  summons,  that  it 
was  only  for  "  the  profit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  to  spare 
the  fatigues  and  expenses  of  hio 
lieges,  and  in  order  that  tlie 
grievances  of  the  people  might 
have  the  more  speedy  remedy."' 
The  king  then  rose  fi-om  his 
throne,  and  ''  beholding  the  peo- 
jjlewitha  cheerful  countenance," 
he  departed,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  gave  a  splendid  banquet 
in  the  AVhitehall  to  the  nobles 
and  the  clerg)',  who  attended  in 
great  numbers.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  1st  of  October,  a 
deputation  waited  upon  Ilich- 
ard,  late  king,  in  the  Tower,  and 
there  William  Thyruiug,  justi- 
ciary, for  himself  and  fellow- 
procurators,  in  the  name  of  the 
states  and  all  the  people,  noti- 
fied to  Richard  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation,  and  the  cause 
and  form  of  his  deposition,  and 
then  renounced  all  homage  and 
fealty  to  him.  The  parliament 
met  on  Monday,  the  6th ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons seem  to  have  been  to  a 
man  the  same  individuals  that 
had  been  summoned  six  weeks 
before  in  the  name  of  Richard. 
On  the  Monday  following,  Oc- 
tober the  13th,  the  feast  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Confessor,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  lie  had  gone  into  exile,  Hemy 
was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies-  iu  West- 
minster Abbey.' 


Henry  IV. — From  his  tomb  in  Cantei-bui-j 
Cathedral. 


•  Rot.  Pari.  -  Ibid. ;  Ri/mer. 

^  "  In  this  revolution  of  1.309,  there  was  as  remarlsable  an  at- 
tention shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution — allowance 
m;ide  for  the  men  and  the  times — as  in  that  of  168S.  The  par- 
liament w.os  not  opened  by  commission ;  no  one  took  the  office 
of  president;  the  commons  did  not  adjovirn  to  their  own  chamber; 
they  chose  no  speaker ;  the  name  of  parliament  was  not  taken, 
but  that  only  of  estates  of  the  realm.  But  as  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  constitutional  principles  to  assume  a  parlia- 
mentary character  without  the  king's  commission,  though  sum- 
moned by  his  vrrit,  so  it  was  still  more  essential  to  limit  their 
exercise  of  power  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Upon  the 
cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  his  death,  the  parliament  was  no 
more ;  its  existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sovereign,  being  de- 
pendent on  his  will.  The  actual  convention  summoned  by  the 
writs  of  Richard  could  not  legally  become  the  parliament  of 
Henry ;  and  the  validity  of  a  statute  declaring  it  to  be  such, 
would  probably  have  been  questionable  in  that  age,  when  the 
power  of  statutes  to  alter  the  original  principles  of  the  common 
law  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  recognized  as  at  the  Resto- 


The  parliament  wa.s  in  the  best  of  humouis, 
and  the  commons  more  especially  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  new  king.  Miuiy 
of  the  olmoxiousacts  of  tlie  late 
reign  were  instantly  rei)ealed. 
In  the  lords  the  most  violent 
altercations  soon  ensued.  The 
peel's  who  had  appealed  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  of  treason 
were  called  to  account;  but 
these  chivalrous  lords  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  up  the  same 
plea  which  had  been  used  by  the 
judges  in  the  preceding  reign: 
they  said  they  acted  through 
fear,  and  sealed  that  deed  under 
compulsion  of  Richard.  They 
added,  that  they  were  not  more 
guilty  iu  prosecuting  Gloucester 
than  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
in  condemning  him  on  their  ap- 
peal. There  was  scarcely  a  lord 
present  but  had  been  involved  iu 
the  inexplicable  intrigues  of  the 
last  twelve  years.  There  was 
plenty  of  gi-ound  foi  recrimina- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  was 
not  lost ;  the  terms  liar  and  trai- 
tor resounded  from  eveiy  coi-ner 
of  the  house;  forty  gauntlets 
were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  as 
the  pledges  of  battles  iu  the 
lists.  A  timid  or  an  unreflecting 
king  would  have  been  lost  in  this 
perilous  storm,  which  the  firm 
and  crafty  Henry  managed  to 
subdue.  The  apjiellants  were 
let  ofi"  with  the  forfeiture  of  the 
titles  and  estates  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Richard  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices against  his  uncle  Gloucester.  Several  excel- 
lent statutes  were  enacted  in  this  first  parliament ; 
treason  was  again  reduced  to  the  limits  prescribed 


ration  and  Revolution.  Yet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased  with 
his  friends  to  part  with  them  so  readily ;  and  he  had  much  to 
effect  before  the  fervour  of  their  spirits  should  abate.  Hence  an 
expedient  was  devised,  of  issuing  writs,  returnable  in  six  days. 
These  neither  were  nor  could  be  complied  with ;  but  the  same 
members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in  the  new  parliament, 
which  was  regularly  opened  by  Henry's  commissioner,  as  if  they 
had  been  duly  elected.  In  this  contrivance,  more  than  in  all 
the  rest,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers." — Hallam. 

In  following  out  his  investigations  upon  this  period,  the  same 
author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  in  the  twenty-two  years  from 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  surprising  progress.  "Of  the 
three  capital  points  in  contest  while  Edward  [III.)  reigned — that 
money  could  not  be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the  com- 
mons' consent,  and  that  the  administration  of  government  w.is 
subject  to  their  inspection  and  control — the  first  was  absolutely 
decided  in  their  favour,  the  second  was  at  least  perfectly  ad- 
mitted in  principle,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise." 
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tinder  Edward  III.;  appeals  of  treason  in  parlia- 
ment, of  wliicli  such  an  abuse  had  been  made,  were 
abolished.  Another  great  measure  was  the  estab- 
lishing a  law,  that  the  power  of  parliament  should 
in  no  case  be  delegated  to  a  standing  commission. 
On  the  23d  day  of  October,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland presented  himself  in  the  lords,  to 
deliver  a  royal  message,  and  then  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  rose,  and  charged  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  to  keep  whatever  resolution 
they  should  adopt  on  this  present  message  a 
profound  and  solemn  secret.  After  this  Nor- 
thumberland spoke ;  he  requested  their  advice  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  Richard  should  be  treated 
in  time  to  come ;  for  his  master  Henry,  he  said, 
was  resolved  that,  happen  what  might,  the  life 
of  the  deposed  sovereign  should  be  preserved — - 
and  we  believe  that  he  here  expressed  Henry's 
real  wish.  The  lords  answered  unanimously  that 
Richard  ought  to  be  carried  secretly  to  some  castle; 
there  to  be  placed  in  custody  of  trusty  officers,  who 
should  prevent  his  holding  any  communication 
with  his  former  friends  and  servants.  This  was 
the  sanction  Henry  required ;  and  his  cousin  was 
privately  removed  from  the  Tower  accordingly. 
In  the  first  instance  he  was  conveyed  to  Leeds 
Castle,  in  Kent ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  subse- 


Leeds  Castle,  Kent.  '—Grose's  Antiquities 


quently  removed  by  night  from  one  castle  to 
another,  as  had  been  practised  with  his  great- 
grandfather Edward  II.= 

In  the  course  of  this  same  parliament  Henry's 
eldest  son  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 


'  Leeds  Castle  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  stone  buildings,  not- 
withstanding its  having  been  built  at  several  times,  and  of  dif- 
ferent architectm-e.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
park,  and  is  encircled  by  a  large  moat  of  nmning  water,  sup- 
plied by  a  stream  which  rises  at  Lenham,  and  flows  thence  into 
tlie  MeJway.  ■,  ^o^_  p^^,^_ 

Vol.  1. 


Guienne,  Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 
Chester ;  and  he  was  declared  heir-apparant  to 
the  throne  of   England.      From  the  important 
consequences  which  arose  out  of  Henry's  claim 
of  right  to  the  crown  by  descent,  we  must  sketch 
the  genealogy  of  an  otherwise  quiet  and  unimpor- 
tant personage.    The  young  Earl  of  March,  whom 
Richard  had  declared  his  lawful  heir,  was  sprung 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Henry's  father.     Lionel,  the  said 
Duke  of  Clarence,  died  without  issue  male,  and 
his  possessions  and  pretensions  fell  to  his  daugh- 
ter Philijipa,  who  married  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  the  representative  of   the  paramour 
of  Isabella  of  France,  and  the  murderer  of  Ed- 
wai'd  II.,  the  great-grandfather  of  this  Philippa. 
Many  years  after  the  execution  and  attainder  of 
the  notorious  Mortimer,  his  honours  and  estates 
were  restored  to  his  son  by  Edward  III.,  and 
from  that  period  they  had  remained  in  the  family. 
From  the  marriage  of  Philippa  of  Clarence  pro- 
ceeded another  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  a  part  of  Richard's 
reign,  and  who  had  been  killed  in  that  country. 
This  last  Roger  left  two  sons,  of  whom  Edmund, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  was  indisputably  heir  to  the 
crown  by  right  descent  at  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard.     But  this 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  &c.,  was  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age:  the 
persons   most    attached    to 
legitimacy  would  pause  in 
those  times,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  countiy, 
ere  they  declared  for  such 
a  child,   escorted   and  sur- 
rounded by  the  horrors  of 
a  long  minority.     In  fact, 
liis   light  was  scarcely  al- 
lowed the  weight  of  a  fea- 
ther:  not  only  was  it  not 
discussed,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  boy  was  passed 
over   in    silence   by   lords, 
commons,  priests,  and  law- 
yers; and  if  it  occurred  to 
any  of  the  people  at   that 
time,  the  fact  is  not  mentioned.     Henry  had  got 
possession  both  of   Edmund  Mortimer  and  his 
younger  brother,  and  he  lodged  them  in  Windsor 
Castle.     Some  years  later  the  name  of  Edmund 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  north.     In  other  hands  the  lives 
of  these  two  captives  might  have  been  in  dan- 
ger; but  Henry  treated  them  both  with  great 
kindness,  although  they  remained  in  honom-able 
prison  till  the  day  of  his  death.    When  the  claim 
of  tlie  ilortimers  is  again  revived,  it  is  as  traois- 
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mitted  by  Anne,  the  sister  of  this  Ei'.mnnd,  who, 
by  espousiurj  Richanl,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  tlie 
second  sun  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  gave  ri.-e 
to  tlie  chaims  of  the  liouse  of  York,  and  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Henry,  on  a.scending  the  throne,  was  the  iihil 
of  the  people,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  had  desperate 
enemies  among  the  nobility. 
The  lords  ajipellants,  as  they 
ai'e  called,  who  had  been  but 
slightly  punished  in  parlia- 
ment (one  of  them,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  not  punish- 
ed at  all)  resolved  to  take  a 
feai'ful  vengeance.  During 
the  sitting  of  parliament  they 
held  secret  meetings  in  the 
apartments  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  there,  it 
appeal's,  they  formed  a  plot 
for  restoring  Richard  and 
mui'dering  Ilenry.  About  a 
month  after  the  dissolution, 
they  proclaimed  a  tourna- 
ment to  be  held  at  Oxford 
on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother-iu-law  to 
Henry,  invited  the  king  to  attend.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  then  a  band  of  desperate 
men  were  leagued  to  make  a  rush  on  the  king, 
and  kill  him  and  his  sous  during  the  jousts. 
The  king  had  kept  his  Christmas  in  Windsor 
Castle ;  the  conspirators  were  at  Oxford :  no 
suspicion  was  excited — the  blow  seemed  certain ; 
but  on  the  appointed  day  one  of  their  number, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  first  cousin  to  Heniy,  who  had  had  the 
principal  hand  in  the  plot,  was  missing.  The 
day  of  the  tournament  wore  away,  and,  as  neither 
Rutland  nor  the  kmg  apjieared,  they  were  forced 
to  conclude  that  they  liad  been  betrayed.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  they  yet  hoped  to  retrieve 
themselves  by  a  bold  and  rajnd  movement.  Tliey 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  living  at  Windsor 
with  only  a  feeble  guard,  and  that  very  evening 
they  set  out  from  Oxford,  with  500  horse,  to  sur- 
prise him  in  the  castle.  The  castle,  indeed,  they 
surprised  early  the  next  morning,  but  Henry  was 
not  there  ;  receiving  timely  wai'ning,  he  had  gone 
to  London,  where  he  had  already  issued  writs 
for  their  apprehension  as  traitors,  and  was  at 
that  moment  collecting  troops  to  crush  them. 
Stupified  by  their  double  disappointment,  the 
conspirators  lingered  about  Windsor  doing  no- 
thing ;  but  the  next  day  the  approach  of  Henry 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  force,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  the  city  of  London^ 
roused  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  then  they 


fled  to  arm  their  several  retainers.  The  Earl  of 
Huntingd(jn  rode  for  Essex  and  the  Fen.s,  but 
the  other  ciiiefs  retired  towards  the  M-est,  jro- 
claiming  King  Richard  in  all  the  towns  througli 
which  they  passed.  But  the  popular  feeling  was 
every  wliere  a;;aiii.st  then),  and  they  were  destroyed 


■Transactions  of  the  Yorks'.iire  Architectural  Societj-. 


to  a  man  bj-  the  armed  citizens  who  rose  against 
them,  without  any  co-operation  of  the  king  or  the 
forces  he  had  raised.  In  this  maLner  the  s|on- 
taueous  rage  of  the  people  relieved  Henry  from 
the  trouble  and  from  the  odium  which  generall}' 
attend  state  trials  when  they  are  at  all  prolonged. 
He,  however,  ordered  that  a  few  prisoners  of  in- 
ferior rank  should  be  tried  by  the  common  courts. 
Ferriby  and  Maudelein,  two  monks  or  priests, 
who  had  been  chaplains  to  Richard,  were  exe- 
cuted in  London;  and  two  knights,  Thomas 
Blount  and  Bennet  Sely,  were  executed  at  Ox- 
ford. Here  Henry  stopped  the  red  hand  of  the 
law  and  of  private  vengeance ;  for  he  declared 
that  man  a  traitor  that  should  put  another  to 
death  in  this  quarrel. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  victims  sacrificed  by 
this  furious  attempt  of  the  lords  appellants,  was 
the  ex-king  himself.  About  three  weeks  after 
that  day  on  which  it  had  been  an'anged  that 
Henry  should  be  murdered  at  Oxford,  it  was 
known   that  Richard  had  died  at  Pontefract. 


'  Pontrefact  Castle  was  foimded  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  who  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  site  in  the  tenth  year  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  the  name  is  said  to  have  hieeu  given  by  liim  to  the 
borough,  which  had  previously  been  called  Kirkby,  on  account 
of  some  resemblance  to  Pontfrete  in  Normandy,  his  birth-place. 
The  site  of  the  edifice  is  an  elevated  rock.  The  dungeons  were  of 
the  most  formidable  kind  constructed  in  Xorman  ca.stles.  The 
area  inclosed  by  this  extensive  castle  was  about  seven  acres. 
During  tlie  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Ponte- 
fract was  fi-equently  besieged  in  turn  by  either  party.  It  sur- 
rendered, 1049,  to  General  Lambert,  after  the  garrison  had  been 
reduced  from  600  men  to  100.  Shortly  after  it  was  dismantluj 
by  order  of  the  parhameiit. 
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Eveu  more  than  the  nsnal  mystery  is  heaped 
upon  this  horrid  transaction ;  and,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  lit- 
tle positive  information  can  be  added  to  what  is 
said  by  the  attached  dependent  and  friend  of  his 
faniily — old  Froissart.  "How  Richard  died,  and 
by  what  means,  I  could  not  tell  when  I  wrote  this 
chronicle."  The  least  horrible  supposition  is,  that 
by  order  of  Henry  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
— that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  nobles  and  prelates 
in  the  land — he  was  despatched  by  assassins;  the 
most  horrible,  and  which,  we  grieve  to  say,  is 
the  more  probable,  is,  that  he  was  starved  to 
death. 

The  details  were  repeated  to  King  Charles  of 
France,  and  they  so  deejjly  aflected  him,  that  they 
brought  on  a  fit  of  insanity — the  worst  of  all 
maladies,  to  which  he  had  been  liable  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  six  years.  This  king's  greatest 
anxiety  was  for  his  young  daughter  Isabella — 
dethroned  and  left  defenceless  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age ;  but  his 
uncles,  wlio,  owing  to  his  frequent  maladies,  had 
much  more  power  than  he,  and  his  ministers  and 
courtiers  generally,  seemed  to  have  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  aftbrded  of  falling  upon  the  Eng- 
lish j^ossessions.  Tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  thought 
thatj  at  all  events,  the  French  ought  to  attempt 
to  derive  some  profit  out  of  what  had  happened; 
and  without  any  announcement  to  the  de  facto 
government  of  England — which  it  suited  the  pro- 
ject in  hand  to  consider  as  an  usurjiation — he 
fell  upon  that  fragment  of  Guienne  where  the 
English  flag  still  floated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon at  the  same  time  marched  with  an  army  as 
far  as  Agen,  whence  he  issued  manifestoes  jjro- 
mising  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  such 
of  the  "  good  towns"  as  v.^ould  voluntarily  unite 
with  the  kingdom  of  France.  None  of  these 
towns  were  so  important  as  Bordeaux,  the  birth- 
place of  Pilchard  ;  and  there,  at  first,  a  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  sovereign  seemed  likely  to 
second  the  views  of  the  French.  In  a  spirit  of 
exaggeration,  natural  to  their  warm  susceptibili- 
ties, the  people  of  Bordeaux  swore  by  the  Lord, 
that  Richard  was  the  best  man  in  his  kingdom,  and 
that  the  Londoners  had  traitorously  wrought  his 
ruin.  But  their  ardoiir  cooled  when  they  came 
to  consider  the  propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and  their  interests  made  them  prefer  the 
government  of  the  destroyer  of  Richard  to  that  of 
the  beggared  and  rapacious  King  of  France,  with 
his  merciless  uncles.  The  great  enterprise  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  march  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  failed  completely.*  France  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  declare  war :  she  had  been  drained 
of  her  money  ;  the  king's  council  was  nothing  but 
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a  scene  of  discord;  and  Charles,  who  had  recov- 
ered his  senses  for  a  season,  Avould  not  permit 
hostilities  while  his  daughter  was  yet  in  Eng- 
land. The  new  King  of  England,  on  his  side, 
was  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  until  he  should  be 
more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne :  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  France  soon  after  his  coronation,  and 
he  gave  the  most  flattering  reception  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  Sire  de  Hugueville,  and 
Masle  Blanchet,  who  came  over  as  ambassadors 
from  Charles,  to  request  the  restoration  of  his 
daughter,  together  with  all  her  jewels,  and  the 
sum  of  200,000  francs  of  gold,  which  had  been 
remitted  to  Richard,  in  part  payment  of  her 
dower.  Henry  attempted  to  remove  all  demands 
and  difficulties,  by  proposing  a  marriage  between 
Isabella  and  his  eldest  son;  but  Charles  rejected 
this  alliance.  The  great  difficulty  on  this  side 
did  not  so  much  regard  the  young  lady  as  the 
money :  Henry  was  poor,  and  did  not  like  to  risk 
his  necessary  popularity  by  demanding  grants 
from  parliament,  and  he  consulted  th5  univer- 
sities, to  know  whether,  by  law,  the  personal 
obligations  of  Richard  were  binding  on  his  suc- 
cessor. The  reply  of  the  learned  was  not  such 
as  he  expected;  but  still  with  the  200,000  francs 
of  gold  he  could  not  or  would  not  part,  and  the 
French  ambassadors  returned  with  the  assurance, 
that  the  existing  truce  should  be  respected,  and 
that  Madame  Isabella  should  be  restored,  but 
without  either  the  money  or  the  jewels.  These 
negotiations  lasted  many  months.  Charles,  eager 
to  get  back  his  daughter,  consented  to  receive  her 
with  only  her  jewels  (if  the  French  are  correct, 
Henry  kept  part  of  these),  and  to  reserve  the 
question  of  the  money  for  some  future  discussion. 
Isabella  was  carried  over  to  Calais  and  delivered 
with  gi'eat  formality  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
As  soon  as  she  was  safe  at  Paris,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  forgetting  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
government,  would  have  declared  war  t'o  avenge 
her  wrongs ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
then  the  morp  powerful  of  the  two,  would  not 
consent  to  this  dangerous  measure.  Hence  there 
arose  a  furious  quarrel  between  the  rival  dukes, 
and  a  fearful  tragedy,  which  soon  followed  in 
France,  was  probably  in  part  owing  to  this  alter- 
cation. 

Henry  well  kncAV  that  the  unpopulaiity  of 
Riijhard  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the  conviction 
of  a  warlike  people,  that  he  dreaded  the  dan- 
gers and  hated  the  fatigues  of  the  field.  The 
conquest  of  Scotland  was  still  a  popular  idea, 
and  the  kiug  determined  to  illustrate  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  by  an  exjjedition  into  that 
country.  He  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  at  the  Scottish 
court.  King  Robert  was  old  and  weak ;  his  eldest 
son  David,  Earl  of  Rothesay,  though  brave,  and 
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not  without  aliiiUies,  •kv.t?  dis.'^ipateil,  impvndcnt, 
and  reckless ;  he  had  offended  some  of  the  gi-eat- 
cst  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  his 
uncle,  who  acted  as  regent  during  tlie  king's  sick- 
ness, aspired  to  the  crown,  and  was  known  to 
be  a  desperate  and  remoi-seless  man.  Henr}''3 
great  dilliculty,  however,  was  again  about  money, 
l^opular  as  the  war  might  be,  he  dreaded  impos- 
ing new  taxes  for  its  expenses.  He  preferred 
having  recourse  to  the  old  s^'stera  of  feudal  ser- 
vice, which,  though  long  out  of  use,  had  never 
been  fornuuly  abolished.  With  the  consent  of 
a  gi-eat  council,  composed  exclusively  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
great  churchmen  should  contribute  a  tenth  of 
their  incomes,  and  that  the  lay  lords  should 
march  with  their  retainers,  and  serve  at  their 
own  charges.  Henry  next  summoned  all  persons 
enjoying  fees  or  pensions  granted  by  Edward 
III.,  by  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  by  Eich- 
ard  II.,  or  by  his  own  father  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, t©  meet  him  in  arms  at  York,  under  the 
J  enalt.y  of  forfeiture.  He  began  his  warlike  pro- 
ceedings with  a  high  tone,  despatching  heralds 
to  command  King  Robert  and  the  great  barons 
of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  Ediubui-gh,  and  there 
do  him  homage  for  that  crown  as  well  as  for  the 
estates  they  held  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Eothe- 
say  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  to  fight,  not 
to  make  submission ;  and  Henry  was  completely 


fnilcd  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  castle.  He  soon 
found  that  his  unpaid  army  was  badly  supplied 
with  provisions  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  was  forced 
by  famine  to  make  a  rajiid  retreat  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Borders.' 

During  his  absence  in  the  north  a  most  formi- 
dable insuiTCction — one  which  w;is  never  wholly 
subdued  during  his  vigorous  reign — broke  ont  in 
the  west,  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Owen 
Glendower,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that  age. 
Owen  had  been  an  esquire  in  the  household  of 
Richard  II.,  and  he  retained  an  affectionate  re- 
collection of  his  old  master.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, he  retired  to  his  native  district  of  Glen- 
dourdy,  and  there  his  loyalty  was  quickened  by 
an  attack  made  on  his  propei-ty  by  the  great 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  He  petitioned  parlia- 
ment for  redress,  and  induced  an  influential 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  up  his 
cause.  But  when  his  just  and  peaceful  petition 
was  rudely  rejected,  he  resolved  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands^  and,  casting  aside  the  pen, 
he  grasped  the  sword.  He  pretended  to  be  line- 
ally descended  fi-om  the  last  of  the  native  Prin- 
ces of  Wales ;  and  none  of  the  Welsh  disputed 
his  claim  to  an  honour  which  gave  him  a  won- 
derful degi'ee  of  influence.  To  this  ascendency 
was  added  another  influence  probably  quite  as 
powerful  on  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  moun- 
taineers.   Before  becoming  a  courtly  squire,  Owen 
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Lad  studied  in  the  English  universities,  and  had 
afterwards  lived  in  the  Inns  of  Court  as  an  "  ap- 
prentice of  the  law."  With  the  extent  of  his 
literary  and  scientific  acquirements  we  are  not 
acquainted ;  it  was  probably  not  inconsiderable 
for  those  times;  it  was  certainly  quite  enough 
to  make  a  great  impression  among  the  Welsh : 
nor  was  it  very  extraordinary,  at  a  period  when 


great  book-learning  was  pretty  generally  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  magic,  that  those  poor  pea- 
sants should  set  down  Owen  Glendower  as  a  ma- 
gician, or  as  one  having  intercourse  with  the  in- 
visible world  of  spirits.  Availing  himself  of  tlie 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  king's  absence  in 
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Scotland,  Owen  collected  a  brave  band,  drove 
the  intruders  from  his  pro^jerty,  and  took  some 
of  Lord  Gi-ey  de  Ruthyn's  people  prisoners. 
When  Henry  returned,  he  declared  Owen  an 
outlaw;  and  then  Owen,  speaking  no  longer 
about  a  few  acres  of  land,  boldly  declared  him- 
self the  lawful  sovereign  of  all  Wales.  'VYithout 
criticizing  his  genealogy  or  right,  nearly  every 
Welshman  in  England,  whether  in  the  capital  or 
in  the  provinces,  threw  up  his  business  and  oc- 
cupation, and  returned  to  his  native  mountains. 
Henry,  who  was  never  wanting  in  decision  and 
activity,  marched  with  an  army  into  Wales,  con- 
fidently hoping  to  crush  the  msvirrection  at  once  ; 
but  the  clerk  and  esquire  displayed  the  abilities 
of  a  general :  he  avoided  an  action,  led  the  Eng- 
lish by  long  marches  through  the  most  difficult 
and  most  desolate  parts  of  the  country;  and  when 
Henry  was  obliged  to  retire  (again,  as  it  appears, 
from  want  of  provisions),  Glendower's  fame  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  were  greatly  height- 
cued.  The  king  returned  in  a  few  months,  but 
vv-ith  no  better  success ;  and  a  third  campaign, 
which  he  made  in  the  following  year,  was  a  com- 
plete failure.' 

1  in^         Henry's  mind,  however,  was  at 
A.D.  14.02.     ,  .      .    "^   .     .         ,  ,  '. 

this  time  m'ltated  by  many  insults 

proceeding  from  very  diff'erent  quarters  ;  and  his 

attention  was  distracted  by  plots  and  rumours  in 

England,  and  hostile  demonstrations  in  Scotland 

and  in  France. 

Walleran  of  Luxemburg,  Count  of  Ligny  and 
St.  Pol,  who  had  married  a  sister  or  half-sister 
of  the  deposed  Richard,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  be  very  formidable  ;  but  he  pursued  a  course 
well  calculated  to  vex  and  even  to  degrade  King 
Henry.  Pretending  that  it  was  his  especial  duty 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  sent 
his  heralds  into  England  with  a  strange  defiance 
and  declaration  of  war."  This  cui'ious  document 
— the  defiance  of  a  petty  prince,  who  assumed 
the  double  character  of  vassal  of  France  and  in- 
dependent prince  of  the  empire — was  dated  the 
10th  of  February,  1402 ;  but  his  limited  means 
prevented  for  some  time  his  acting  upon  his 
threat,  and  when  he  took  the  sea,  his  operations 
resembled  those  of  a  pirate. 

In  England  reports  were  industriously  circu- 
lated that  Richard  was  still  alive,  and  that,  hav- 
ing escaped  into  Scotland,  he  was  about  to  return 
at  the  head  of  an  armj'  to  assert  his  rights.  As- 
sociations were  formed  in  various  jjarts  of  the 
kingdom  to  welcome  his  return,  and  to  co-operate 
in  his  restoration.  When  a  notion  of  this  sort 
once  gains  ground,  it  is  prov)f  even  against  ocular 
demonstration.  We  are  of  opinion  that  few  or 
none  of  the  leaders  were  ever  deceived,  but  it 
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appears  certain  that  many  of  the  people  really 
believed  that  Richard  was  alive,  Henry  issued 
several  successive  proclamations  against  the  fab- 
ricators of  false  rejjorts;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1402,  Sir  Roger  Clarendon,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Black  Prince,  nine  Franciscan  friars,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons,  were  executed  as  traitors,  for 
asserting  that  the  late  king  was  living.  In  the 
month  of  June,  the  Scottish  army,  indeed,  crossed 
the  Borders;  but  there  was  no  Ricliard  with  it, 
nor  did  the  Scots  pretend  that  he  was  coming. 
After  doing  considerable  mischief,  this  army  was 
defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor.  The  victoi-ious  com- 
mander on  this  occasion  was  not  an  Englishman, 
but  a  disaffected  Scot.  The  imprudent  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
had  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  George  of  Dunbar,  the  great 
Earl  of  March,  whose  estates  and  commands  lay 
near  the  Borders :  in  spite  of  his  solemn  engage- 
ment, the  prince  not  only  refused  the  damsel, 
but  married  Mariell,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Earls  of 
March.  The  Earl  of  March  withdrew  to  his 
almost  imjiregnable  castle  of  Dunbar,  gave  up 
his  fealty,  did  homage  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  joined  in  the  closest  confederacy  with  the 
Percies  of  Northumberland.  By  his  means  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  had  been  laid  open  to  Henry 
in  1400,  and  no-v  after  having  assisted  the  Per- 
cies in  several  inroads  or  forays  they  had  made 
into  Scotland,  he  defeated  the  Scottish  force  at 
Nesbit  Moor.  Earl  Douglas,  who  had  got  a 
grant  of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  March,  imme- 
diately prepared  to  drive  him  to  his  ruin,  and  to 
revenge  this  defeat.  Ten  thousand  warriors  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  the  Douglas,  which  flew  like 
a  meteor  from  the  Lothians  to  the  Tweed,  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne.  Having  cai-ried  terror 
and  devastation  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Newcastle, 
without  finding  any  force  to  oppose  him,  he 
turned  back  loaded  with  plunder,  and  marched 
in  a  careless  manner  towards  the  Tweed,  Dur- 
ing his  advance  to  the  south,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  his  son  the  Hotspur  Percy, 
with  his  deadly  enemy  the  Earl  of  March,  ga- 
thei'ed  a  numerous  army  in  his  rear.  Douglas, 
hampered  by  his  spoils,  came  suddenly  upon  this 
force,  which  was  posted  near  Milfield,  in  the 
northern  j^art  of  Northumberland.  He  i^erceived 
a  strong  position  between  the  two  armies  called 
Homildon  Hill,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
seize  it.  The  English,  with  the  people  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  occupied  the  ridges  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  but  they  left  it  to  advance  to  the 
assault ;  and  Harry  Percy  (or  Hotspur)  was 
about  to  charge  up  the  hill  of  Homildon,  when 
March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to 
stay  where  he  was,  and  begin  the  fight  with  his 
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areliers.  TLe  advice  was  taken;  the  Engliisli 
l>owmen  advanced  to  the  roots  of  the  hill,  aud 
.^hot  upwards  with  wonderful  force.  Instead  of 
charging  at  first,  as  Bruce  did  the  English  archers 
at  Bannockburu,  Douglas  did  nothing,  but  left 
his  people  drawn  up  in  ranks  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  where  they  presented  one  general  mark  to 
the  enemy.  Sciu-cely  an  English  arrow  Hew  in 
vain ;  the  Scots  fell  in  hea])3  without  fighting. 
At  last  Douglas  made  up  his  mind  to  charge 
ilown  the  hill.  As  he  descended  the  English  bow- 
men retired  a  little,  but  they  pulled  their  bow- 
strings as  they  withdrew,  and,  presently  halting 
again,  they  sent  a  flight  of  arrows  so  "  sharp  and 
strong,"  that  no  armour  could  withstand  it ;  and 
as  he  was  si'urring  forward,  the  Douglas  himself 
was  wounded  in  five  dilferent  places.  He  fell 
from  his  horse — was  made  prisoner — and  then  a 
complete  rout  of  the  Scots  ensued.  Eight  hun- 
dred of  them  remained  on  the  field,  and  500, 
it  is  said,  were  drowned  in  the  Tweed.  Besides 
Douglas,  whose  principal  wound  deprived  him 
of  an  eye,  Murdach,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Angus,  two  barons, 
eighty  knights  (among  whom  were  some  French- 
men), and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  wei-e  made 
prisoners  by  the  Percies.  Livingston  of  Calen- 
dar, Ramsay  of  Dalhousie.  Walter  Sinclair,  Ro- 
ger Gordon,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  more  illustrious  slain.  The  whole 
affair,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  was  decided  by 
the  English  archers  alone. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  HomUdon  Hill, 
which  was  fought  on  Holyrood  Day,  the  14th 
Sefjtember,  1402.'  While  it  was  fighting  Henry 
himself  was  engaged  much  less  successfully  in 
\V'ales,  where  Owen  Glendower  had  recently 
gained  two  splendid  victories.  In  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  king  advanced  from  Shrew^sbury;  but 
though  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  separate 
armies,  which  poured  into  Wales  from  three  dif- 
ferent points,  he  could  never  find  his  active  and 
cunning  enemy;  while  his  troops  were  everywhere 
encountered  and  baffled  by  rains  and  tempest. 
Henry  at  last  withdrew,  convinced,  it  is  said, 
that  Owen  Glendower  was  a  mighty  necromancer. 
On  his  retreat,  Owen  marched  in  triumph  through 
the  country,  where  all  true  Welshmen  now  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign.^ 

Nor  was  this  failure  the  only  annoyance  which 
Henry  was  now  suffering.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  this  same  year  he  received  a  challenge 
fi'om  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the 
I'rench  king,  and  uncle  of  the  Lady  Isabella.  This 
prince  had  formerly  been  the  bosom  friend  and 
sworn  brother  of  Heniy  of  Bolingbroke;  and 
during  his  exile  in  France,  encouraged  Henry  to 


dethrone  Richard,  the  husband  of  his  niece.  But 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  then  acted  rather  out  of 
spite  and  jealousy  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, tluj  da  facto  regent  of  France,  than  from 
any  steady  alfcctiun  for  Henry,  and  he  was  a 
man  accustomed  to  change  principles  and  systems 
almost  as  often  as  his  clothes.  His  first  challenge 
did  not  state  any  grievance  whatever:  he  merely 
said  that  he  dejilored  the  state  of  inactivity  and 
neglect  of  the  use  of  arms,  to  which  he  and  other 
[jrinces  of  France  were  condemned — that  he  was 
anxious  to  gain  honour  and  good  renown — and 
that,  therefore,  he  wanted  to  fight,  with  a  hun- 
dred French  knights  armed  with  lance,  battle- 
axe,  sword,  and  dagger,  l)ut  without  any  bodkins, 
hooks,  points,  bearded  darts,  I'azors,  needles,  or 
poisoned  darts,  against  King  Henry  and  a  hun- 
dred English  knights.^  The  King  of  England 
received  the  heralds  in  what  was  considered  a 
very  scurvy  manner;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble 
usages  of  chivalry,  he  made  no  presents.  His 
answer,  which  was  not  returned  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1403,  expressed  astonishment  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  challenge  during  a  time  of  truce, 
and  from  a  sworn  brother:  he  told  the  duke  that 
he  annulled  his  letters  of  alliance  and  brother- 
hood; and  reminded  him  that  he,  as  a  king,  was 
not  bound  to  answer  any  such  challenge  except 
from  kings.  "  As  to  the  idleness  of  which  you 
complain,"  said  Henry,  with  a  tone  of  solemnity 
which  looks,  however,  very  like  mockery,  "  it  is 
true  that  we  are  less  employed  in  arms  and  in 
seeking  honour  than  our  noble  ancestors:  but 
God  is  great;  and,  when  it  pleases  him,  we  shall 
follow  their  footsteps."  At  the  end  of  his  answer 
he  said  that  he  should  go  to  the  Continent  when 
]  he  ]jleased,  or  when  the  affairs  of  his  people  re- 
quired; and  that  he  should  take  with  him  such 
knights  as  he  pleased,  and  that  then,  if  he  chose,  his 
adversary  might  come  and  meet  him;  he,  on  his 
part,  hoping,  by  the  "  aid  of  God,  our  Lady,  and 
my  lord  St.  George,"  not  to  let  him  dejiart  with- 
out a  sufficient  answer.  Stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  whole  tone  of  this  letter,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
made  a  most  intemperate  reply,  in  which  he  taxed 
Henry  with  the  high  crimes  of  rebellion,  usur- 
pation, and  murder;  and  he  now  stated  what  he 
chose  to  consider  his  personal  grievance.  "How 
could  you  suffer  my  much  redoubted  lady,  ma^ 
dame  the  Queen  of  England,  to  return  to  our 
country  desolate  by  the  loss  of  her  lord,  despoiled 
of  her  dower,  and  of  all  the  property  she  carried 
hence  on  her  marriage?  He  who  seeks  to  gain 
honour  must  suppoi^t  her  cause.  Are  not  noble 
knights  bound  in  all  circumstances  to  defend  the 
rights  of  widows  and  virgins  of  a  virtuous  life, 
such  as  my  niece  was  known  to  lead?     And  as  I 
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am  so  nearly  related  to  her,  acquitting  myself  to- 
wards God  and  towards  her  as  a  relation,  I  re- 
ply that,  to  spare  the  eflfusion  of  human  blood, 
I  will  gladly  meet  you  in  single  combat,  or  with 
any  number  you  may  please.  This  curious  letter 
was  dated  in  Llarch,  1403;  and  Henry,  though 
occupied  by  much  more  critical  affiiirs,  was  pro- 
voked to  return  an  answer  almost  immediately. 
After  expressing  an  anxiety  for  his  own  honour, 
he  accused  the  duke  of  taking  a  frivolous  turn — 
of  wishing  for  a  war  of  words,  a  contest  worthy  of 
minstrels.  "  In  regard  to  the  dignity  we  hold," 
wrote  Henry,  "  it  appears  that  you  do  no  not  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  obtained 
it.  Certes,  we  are  greatly  astonished  at  this,  for 
we  made  you  fully  acquainted  with  our  designs 
before  we  departed  out  of  France;  at  which  time 
you  approved  of  our  voyage,  and  promised  us 
your  assistance,  if  we  required  it,  against  our  very 
dear  lord  and  cousin,  the  King  Richard,  whom 
God  absolve!  We  wanted  not  your  assistance; 
and  we  hold  your  approbation  or  disapprobation 
in  no  account,  since  God  and  our  people,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  have  approved  of 
our  right:  this  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  such  as 
would  question  our  right."  The  charge  of  mur- 
der he  repelled  with  the  most  indignant  language. 
"  With  regard  to  that  passage  in  your  letter  where 
you  speak  of  the  death  of  our  very  dear  cousin 
and  lord,  whom  God  absolve!  saying  '  God  knows 
how  it  happened,  and  b//  whom  that  death  was 
done,'  we  know  not  with  what  intent  such  words 
are  used;  but  if  you  mean  to  say  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  our  order,  or  v/ith  our  consent,  we  say 
that  you  lie,  and  will  lie  foully  as  often  as  you 
shall  say  so;  as  the  true  God  kuov>^s,  whom  we 
call  to  witness:  offering,  as  a  royal  prince  ought, 
our  body  against  youi's  in  single  combat,  if  you 
will  or  dare  to  prove  it."  The  quarrel  rested 
here  :  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans never  met;  and  the  latter  ajjpears  to  have 
been  completely  defeated  in  tliis  war  of  words.' 

But  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  gas- 
conading in  France,  the  Percies  of  Northumber- 
land, wlio,  more  than  other  men,  had  contributed 
to  place  him  on  the  throne,  raised  their  banner 
against  Henry,  and  did  their  best  to  dethrone 
him.  For  seiwices  such  as  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  rendered,  a  high  price  is  always 
expected,  and  that  chieftain  seems  to  have  set  no 
limit  to  his  demands.  Henry,  on  the  other  side, 
was  far  too  wary  and  politic  to  give  any  great  in- 
crease of  jiower  to  a  warlike  family  which  was 
already  but  too  powerful.  His  rewards,  however, 
had  neither  been  few  nor  inconsiderable,  and  he 
seems  to  have  counted  on  the  gratitude  and  fidelity 
of  the  Pereies.     The  greatest  of  our  poets,  and 


the  historians  he  followed,  err  in  attributing  tlie 
insurrection  to  their  resentment  at  the  king's 
order  forbidding  them  to  set  at  liberty  or  put  to 
ransom  the  ]3risoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Ho- 
niildon  Hill.  Henry  reserved  to  the  captors  all 
the  rights  of  ransom;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  at  Homildon  Hill,  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumbei'land  several  broa,d  manors,  together 
with  most  of  the  lauds  in  England  which  had 
belonged  to  his  captive  the  Earl  of  Douglas.* 
The  Percies,  however,  really  felt  themselves 
aggrieved,  not  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
dispose  of  the  captives  they  had  in  their  own 
hands,  but  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
ransom  a  friend  who  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
was,  at  least  for  the  time,  an  enemy.  Sir  Edmund 
lilortimer,  who  had  been  taken  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  was  uncle  to  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
who,  as  far  as  the  right  of  birth  went,  was  law- 
ful King  of  England.  Henry,  who  kept  the 
nephew  in  close  custody,  Avas  supposed  to  bear 
no  good-will  to  the  uncle;  and  when  Mortimei-'s 
relations  requested  pei'mission  to  ransom  him  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Glendower, 
he  refused,  although  he  liad  previously  pennitted 
the  friends  of  the  Lord  Grey  of  liutliyn,  who 
liad  been  taken  in  battle  in  Wales,  to  redeem 
him  by  paying  the  Welshman  10,000  marks. 
Henry  Percy  showed  great  irritation  at  tlie  king's 
harsh  refusal,  for  the  sister  of  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer was  his  wife  ;  and  his  father  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  and  his  uncle  tlie  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, took  up  his  quarrel  on  this  head.  Scrooj), 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (a  brother  of  the  favourite 
minister  of  Pichard  II.),  advised  these  disaffected 
nobles  to  treat  the  king  as  an  usurper,  and  to 
draw  their  svv'ords  for  the  rightful  heir— that  is, 
for  the  boy,  the  Earl  of  March.  A  formidable 
conspiracy  ensued;  and  the  coas2:)irators  did  not 
scruple  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  They  formed  a  close  league  with 
Owen  Glendower,  who  thereupon  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  his  prisoner  Mortimer,  and 
promised  to  co-operate  with  12,000  Welsh :  they 
liberated  Earl  Douglas  without  ransom,  on  con- 
dition of  his  joining  them  wnth  all  his  vassals : 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  to  solicit  their  aid. 

Douglas,  true  to  his  engagement,  crossed  tlie 
Borders  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  being  "sore  sick,"  Hotspur  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  marched  towards 
North  Wales  to  join  Glendower.  On  his  road, 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Worcesttr,  joined  him, 
with  a  great  body  of  archers  from  Cheshire. 
Expecting  the  insurgents  would  make  the  country 
near  the  boidei'S  the  scene  of  the  war,  Henry 
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mai-ched  to  the  north  as  farasBiuton-iipon-Treut; 
but  there  he  learned  the  direction  Hotspur  was 
takiug,  and,  striking  oti"  to  tlie  west,  he  so  pressed 
his  mai'ch,  that  he  reached  iShrewsbuiy,  and 
tlirew  himself  between  the  Welsh  and  the  men 
of  the  north.  Gleudower  did  not  appear;  but 
the  king  was  scarcely  in  the  town,  when  his 
scouts  informed  him  that  the  earls,  with  banners 
displayed,  were  close  to  Shrewsbury,  and  that 
theii-  light  hoi-se  were  already  skii'mishing  with 
part  of  his  forces.  Enraged,  but  not  disheaitened, 
at  finding  the  Welsh  had  not  come  up,  Hotsj^ur 
halted  not  fai*  from  the  king's  aimy,  which  issued 
out  and  encamped  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
town.'  By  this  time  night  was  apjjroachiug,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  mor- 
row. In  the  com-se  of  the  night  the  confederates 
sent  the  king  their  defiance.  This  instrument 
ran  in  the  names  of  the  Percies  and  of  none 
others:  and  it  was  very  long,  logical,  circumstan- 
tial, and  insolent,  charging  Henry  with  perjiuy, 
usurpation,  murder,  tyranny,  &c.,  &c.  "For 
which  causes,"  they  concluded,  "  we  do  mortally 
defy  thee,  thy  fautors  and  accomjilices,  as  common 
traitors  and  destroyers  of  the  realm,  and  invaders, 
oppressors,  and  confouuders  of  the  very  true  and 
right  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  and  France; 
and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this  day  b}'  foi-ce  of 
ai-ms,  Almighty  God  blessing  us."^ 

The  king  could  use  his  pen  almost  as  well  as 
his  sword;  but  he  did  not  think  the  present  a 
proper  time  for  argument  and  refutation.  Be- 
fore matters  had  come  to  this  crisis,  he  had 
offered  the  Percies  a  safe-conduct  to  meet  him  at 
his  coLU-t,  whei-e  he  was  ready  to  discuss  all  ques- 
tions with  them;  but  this  offer  they  had  treated 
with  contempt;  and  he  now  told  them  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose  in  wi'iting,  but  that  he  would 
"  by  dint  of  sword  and  fierce  battle,"  prove  that 
theii"  quarrel  was  false  and  feigned ;  and  he  added, 
that  he  doubted  not  that  God  would  give  him 
the  victory  over  false  and  forsworn  traitors.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  day — which  was 
the  vigil  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  21st  of  July 
— Hotspur  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  the  king. 
The  two  ai-mies  were  nearly  equal,  consisting  each 
of  about  14,000  men.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  England  had  seen  her  sons  thus  arrayed 
against  each  other;  and  there  was  now  a  short 
pause,  as  if  the  combatants  felt  this.  Henry 
even  sent  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  propose 
an  amicable    arrangement;    but   his  opponents 
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rejected  these  offei-s.  Then  suddenly  he  bade 
the  trumpets  blow:  those  on  the  king's  side  cried, 
"St.  George  for  us!"  their  adversaries  cried, 
"Esperance,  Percy!"  and  the  armies  joined  bat- 
tle. The  first  charge  was  led  by  Hotspur  and 
Douglas,  two  old  rivals  for  military  glory,  and 
esteemed  two  of  the  best  lances  in  Christendom. 
This  chai-ge  was  irresistible;  a  part  of  the  king's 
guards  were  dispersed;  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir 
Walter  Blount,  and  two  other  knights,  who  wore 
the  royal  juuiis  to  deceive  the  enemy,  were  slain ; 
the  royal  standard  was  cast  down,  and  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  was  sorely 
woimded  in  the  face — notwithstanding  which  he 
never  ceased  to  figlit  where  the  battle  was  strong- 
est, or  to  encourage  his  men  when  their  hearts 
were  faintest.  The  charge  of  the  Percy  and  the 
Douglas  was  not  well  supported;  they  could  no- 
where find  the  king,  who  fought  in  plain  armour: 
the  royal  lines,  through  which  they  had  broken, 
formed  again,  and  closed  in  their  rear;  and 
when  they  turned  to  cut  tlu-ough  them  they  found 
them  immoveable  as  a  wall,  and  were  assail- 
ed on  all  sides  by  murderous  flights  of  arrows. 
Hotspur,  after  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  was 
struck  by  a  random  aiTow,  which  jjierced  his 
brain,  and  when  his  death  was  known,  his  follow- 
ers lost  heart  and  fled  on  all  sides.  Heniy  raised 
the  cry  of  "  Victory  and  St.  George!"  Douglas,  in 
his  flight,  fell  over  a  precipice,  and  being  much 
hurt,  was  made  prisoner.  There  were  also  taken 
Hotspur's  uncle  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Bai'ou 
of  Kindertou,  Sir  Pachard  Vernon,  and  many 
others  of  inferior  consequence.  Douglas  was  treat- 
ed as  a  foreign  knight,  and  kindly  entertained  ; 
but  Worcester,  Kindertou,  and  Vernon  w^ere  con- 
sidered as  rebels,  and  their  heads  were  struck  off 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  numbers  that  fell  in 
actual  combat  were  said  to  have  exceeded  10,000 
men.  A  three  hom-s'  conflict,  and  the  stubborn 
valoui"  of  the  combatants,  are  enough  to  account 
for  so  great  a  slaughter.^ 

Old  Percy,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  recovered  from  his  sickness,  was  marching 
with  a  considerable  force  to  join  the  insurgent 
ai-my,  when  the  sad  tidings  were  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Hotspur,  and  his  broth'gr 
Worcester;  upon  which  he  turned  back  in  despau-, 
dismissed  his  retainers,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Warkwoi-th.  He  was  obliged,  ho^^•- 
ever,  to  surrender  himself  into  the  king's  hands; 
and  this  he  did,  meanly  asserting  that  his  sou 
had  acted  all  along  coutraiy  to  his  wishes  and  to 
his  express  commands.  Henry  was  only  cruel  on 
certain  great  occasions:  he  acted  mildly  with  Nor- 
thumberland, who,  after  presenting  a  petition  to 
parliament,  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  without 
any  fines  or  penalties/ 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  Prince 
Henry  was  sent  into  Wales  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  whom  he  defeated  in  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes. During  tliis  season  of  difficulties,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  was  at  once  paltry  and  dis- 
honourable: they  not  only  attacked  Guienne,  but 
made  frequent  descents  on  otu*  coast,  and  plundered 
every  English  ship  they  could  siu-jirise  at  sea. 
They  caj^tured  a  whole  fleet  of  mei'chantmen;  they 
took  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  they 
made  a  descent  near  Plymouth,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  Henry  was  occu2:)ied  by  the  Percies. 
On  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, thej^  retired  to  their  ships,  but  not  before 
burning  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  plundering 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  In  this  exj^edition  three 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took  part;  but 
all  this  while  no  war  was  declared,  and  the  French 
court  pretended  that  everything  of  the  sort  was 
against  their  will  and  orders.  Reprisals  were 
made  on  the  French  coast;  the  English  sailors 
associated  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  without  any  direct  commission,  car- 
ried on  war  on  their  own  account,  capturing  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  burning  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  not  unfreqaently  penetrating  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  France.^  These  buccaneering  expeditions 
were  soon  followed  by  a  regular  naval  warfare 
between  the  two  countries,  which  was  genei-ally 
in  favour  of  the  English. 

"It  is  most  strange,"  says  an  old 
historian,  "that  King  Richard  was 
not  suffered  to  be  dead  after  he  had  so  long  a  time 
been  buried."  ^  One  Serlo,  or  Serle,  who  had  been 
a  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  Richard, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  tempted  over  from  France  by  a  report 
that  his  old  master  had  escaped^  and  was  living 
in  Scotland.  Instead  of  Richard,  it  appears  that 
he  found  the  court-fool — a  certain  Ward — who 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  king, 
and  that  he  (Serle)  persuaded  the  poor  buffoon  to 
personate  Richai'd.  Serle's  next  performance  was 
to  counterfeit  Richard's  j^rivy  seal,  and  to  despatch 
letters  to  many  of  the  late  king's  friends  in  Eng- 
land, assuring  them  that  he  was  indeed  alive,  and 
shortly  would  come  to  show  himself  openly  to  the 
world.  Tliese  "forged  inventions"  produced  the 
desired  efi'ect  on  many.  The  old  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford, the  mother  of  Robert  de  Yere,  the  unfortu- 
nate Duke  of  Ireland,  either  credited  the  story 
or  was  a  party  to  the  imposition;  she  caused  cer- 
tain of  her  servants  to  publish  and  bruit  abroad, 
through  all  parts  of  Essex,  that  King  Richard 
was  coming;  and  she  distributed  a  great  number 
of  hearts,  made  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  King 


Richard  was  accustomed  to  give  to  his  knights 
and  household  to  weai-  as  cognizances.  The  story 
gained  ground,  and  many  simple  people  firmly 
believed  that  the  late  king  was  about  to  cross  the 
Borders  with  a  gi-eat  power  of  French  and  Scots. 
The  vigilant  Henry  soon  learned  these  I'eports, 
and  he  succeeded  in  arresting  Serle's  secret  mes- 
senger, who  gave  up  the  names  of  the  parties 
with  whom  he  had  communicated.  A  number 
of  monks  were  immediately  arrested;  the  old 
countess  was  shut  up  in  close  prison;  and  her 
secretary,  who  had  gone  about  the  country  affirm- 
ing that  he  had  spoken  with  King  Richard,  was 
drawn  and  hanged.  Shortly  after  Serle  himself 
was  secured,  and  carried  to  the  king  at  Ponte- 
fract  Castle.  It  is  said  that  he  not  only  revealed 
everything  connected  with  the  ridiculous  mas- 
querade, but  also  confessed  that  he  had  had  a 
guilty  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, at  Calais:  he  was  drawn  on  a  sledge 
through  every  good  town  between  Pontefract  and 
London,  where  he  was  execi  ited  as  a  traitor.' 

Henry  had  been  exceedingly  cautious  in  de- 
manding grants  and  aids  from  his  parliament. 
He  was  now  greatly  in  want  of  money  to  meet 
the  charge  of  the  war  in  Wales.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  an  aid  by  a  proposition  in  which  he  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  commons,  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  resume  all  the  former  grants — that  he 
should  be  prohibited  from  alienating  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  the  crown  without  consent  of  par- 
liament— and  that  he  should  forthwith  appropri- 
ate to  himself  certain  portions  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  commons  might  be 
eased  of  taxes  and  the  king  live  upon  his  owu.^ 
If  this  blow  had  taken  effect,  probably  half  of 
the  property  of  the  members  of  the  upper  house 
would  have  been  in  jeopardy.  The  clergy  took 
fire,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  taxed 
the  commons  with  irreligion,  and  the  impious 
desire  of  removing  the  burden  from  their  ovm 
shoulders  by  plundering  their  betters.  Henry 
ceded  at  once;  and,  to  conciliate  the  churchmen, 
he  assured  the  archbishop  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion and  wish  to  leave  the  church  in  a  better 
state  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it.  The 
demonstration,  however,  made  a  bad  impression, 
and  many  persons  were  irritated  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  pensions  granted  by  Edward  III. 
and  the  late  king — a  measure  which  was  carried 
during  the  session. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 

A.D.  140o.  ^y^^  q£  ^-i^g  Lq^.j  Spenser,  one  of 

Richard's  favourites  who  had  suffered  at  Bristol, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  liberate  the  young  Earl 
of  JNIarch  and  his  brother  from  Windsor  Castle. 
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The  intentiou  was  to  convey  these  boys  to  "Wales, 
;md  to  prochiiin  the  elder  King  of  England;  but 
they  were  immediately  retaken,  and  then  tlie  huly 
accused  her  own  brother,  the  ill-famed  Earl  of 
Rutland,  now  Duke  of  York,  of  being  privy  to 
this  attempt,  as  also  to  conspiracies  against  Hen- 
ry's life.     York  was  immediately  seized,  and  his 
estates  were  sequestrated  to  the  king's  use  with- 
out any  trial ;  but  as  that  of  a  traitor  to  all  par- 
ties,  his  fate  excited  no  interest.     After  lingering 
three  or  four  yeai-s  in  prison,  he  was  released  in 
mercy  or  in  contempt.     The  king  called  two  great 
councils  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  London 
and  St.  Alban's;  but  such  was  their  ill-humour 
towards  him,  that  they  refused  to  satisfy  any  of 
his  requests;  and  more  than  one  of  the  barons 
went  straight  from  St.  Alban's  to  the  north,  where 
a  fresh  and  formidable  insurrection  was  organ- 
izing under  the  guidance  of  old  Percy,  Earl  of 
Xorthumbeiland,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Scroop 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  John  Falconberg, 
and  others.     The  ai'chbishop,  who  had  given  his 
advice  on  a  former  occasion,  look  up  arms  on 
this.      Sir  John  Falconberg 
and  three  other  knights,  who 
were  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
field,  were  beaten  and  dis- 
persed by  the  young  Prince 
John,  Henry's  third  sou,  and 
the  Eixi-l  of  Westmoreland. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  arch- 
bishop  took   the  field  with 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
posted  himself   at  Shipton- 
on-the-Moor,  at  the  head  of 
8000    men.      Prince    John, 
with  the  Eai-1  of  Westmore- 
land,  came   suddenly   upon 
them.     The  archbishop  did 
not    fight,     but,    by    some 
means,  both  he  and  the  earl, 
his  companion,  were  carried 
l)risoners  .to  the  king  at  Pou-  rx.uDHOE  Castle.'— Scott's  Border  Antiquities, 

tefract  Castle.      Henry  in- 
timated to  the  chief-justice  Gascoigne  that    he  |  the  north,  he  flew  to  Wales,  wliere  his  gallant 


and  the  temporary  suspension  of  its  charters, 
Henry  marched  northward  with  an  army  of 
37,000  men.  The  Earl  of  Northumbej-land  fled 
to  Berwick,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Regent  of  Scotland.  At  Dui-ham  Henry  caused 
the  Lord  Hastings,  the  Lord  Falconbridge,  and 
two  knights,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  and,  on  their 
conviction,  to  be  beheaded.  On  the  king's  ap- 
proach to  Berwick  old  Percy  gave  u|)  the  town 
to  some  Scots,  and  fled  with  the  Lord  r)ardolf  to 
Edinburgh.  When  the  English  came  before 
Berwick,  the  Scots  set  fire  to  the  town  and  fled. 
The  castle,  however,  was  garrisoned,  and  the  go- 
vernor refused  to  surrender ;  upon  this  Henry 
brought  up  an  enormous  cannon :  the  first  shot 
took  such  efi'ect  that  it  knocked  down  part  of  a 
tower,  upon  which  the  garrison,  in  a  panic,  threw 
open  the  gates.  Henry  jjut  to  death  the  gover- 
nor, with  four  or  five  of  his  principal  officers. 
He  did  not  continue  his  mai-ch  into  Scotland,  but 
turned  back  into  Northumberland,  and  soon  took 
Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  Cockermouth,  and  all  the 
castles  belonging  to  the  great  earl.     Then,  from 


must  pass  sentence  upon  them  as  rebels  and 
traitors  taken  in  arms;  but  that  upright  judge 
refused,  because  the  prelate's  life  was  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts,  and  because 
both  he  and  the  earl  had  a  right  to  a  trial  by 
their  peers.  One  Fulthoi-p,  a  knight,  and  prolja- 
bly  a  lawyer,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  without 
any  form  of  trial  he  condemned  both  prelate  and 
earl  to  be  beheaded.  Scroop  died  like  a  brave 
man,  protesting  to  the  last  that  he  had  merely 
wanted  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  he  had 
never  intended  evil  "  against  the  person  of  King 
Henry." 


son,  after  achieving  several  victories,  was  hard 
pressed  by  a  superior  force.  Prince  Henry  had 
been  almost  constantly  engaged  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  Owen  Glendower, 
In  the  month  of  March  of  this  same  year  (1405) 
he  had  defeated  the  Welsh  in  a  great  battle  at 
Grosmont,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  taken  prisoner 
Griffith,  the  sou  of  Glendower  ;  and  soon  after  he 
reduced  the  strong  castle  of  Lampeter,  in  Car- 


1  Pradhoe  Castle,  which  derives  its  name  from  standing  on  a 
jJi-oucZ  emhimce,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  bs- 
tween  Newcastle  and  Hexham.  The  barony  of  Pradhoe  waa 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  on  Robert  de  Umframville.  Tha 
castle  is  conjectm-ed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Having  punished    the  city  of  York  with   fines  |  of  the  firot  band  of  the  Catavians,  called  Prodaleta. 
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digansliire.  But  now  his  career  was  checked  by 
the  successful  issue  of  Gleudower's  foreign  nego- 
tiations. In  the  jjreceding  year  the  clerk,  necro- 
mancer, or  devil,  apjalied  for  assistance  to  the 
French.  Properly  speaking,  thei'e  was  no  govern- 
ment in  France — the  king  was  still  alternating 
between  the  two  conditions  of  idiotcy  and  frenzy 
—his  uncle  Philip,  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  dead,  a.nd  such  authority  as  the  court  pos- 
sessed was  monopolized  by  one  of  the  king's 
brothers  and  the  queen,  who  were  living  togetlier 
openly  in  an  incestuous  adultery.  This  precious 
brother  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lien  i-y's  bitter 
enemy  and  challenger.  Still  without  any  decla- 
ration of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  equip  a  great 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  to  send  over  to  Wales  8000 
men-at-arms,  under  the  command  of  James  of 
Bourbon,  Count  of  La  Marche.  The  fleet  and 
most  of  the  knights  assendjled  at  Brest,  but  the 
young  Bourbon  prince  was  so  well  amused  by  the 
fetes  of  the  court,  that  he  kept  the  expedition 
waitiug,  so  that  many  of  the  knights,  having 
f»pent  all  their  money,  returned  to  their  homes. 
At  last  the  count  went  to  Brest,  but  it  was  in  the 
stormy  mouth  of  November:  most  of  the  ships 
i-efused  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  expedition  ended, 
for  that  year,  in  a  petty  attack  on  the  poor  peo- 
ple near  Falmouth.  Another  expedition  was  pre- 
])ared  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring.  After 
some  fresh  delays,  12,000  men  in  120  ships  (we 
believe  that  the  chronicler  exaggerates  numbers) 
appeared  m  Milford  Haven,  under  the  command 
of  Montmorency,  marshal  of  Bieux,  and  the 
Sire  de  HugueviJIe,  grand-master  of  the  Arbal- 
istei-s.  This  force  lauded  in  safety;  but  most  of 
then-  horses  had  periblied  during  the  voyage,  and 
tlie  troops  had  scarcely  left  the  ships  ere  the  fleet 
of  the  Cinque  ports  sailed  into  Milford  Haven 
and  burned  fifteen  of  them.  Soon  after,  the  same 
fleet  captured  fourteen  French  ships  that  were 
bringing  over  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  it  continued  to  do  its  duty  so  well 
that  the  invaders  could  never  receive  supplies. 
The  French  marched  upon  Haverford-West, 
where  they  burned  the  tov^n,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle.  Burn- 
ing and  destroying,  they  marched  to  Caei'marthen, 
which  they  took,  and  being  joined  in  thatneigh- 
boui'hood  by  Owen  Glendower,  with  10,000  com- 
batants, they  penetrated  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Worcester,  obliging  Prince  Heni-y  to  keep  aloof. 
But  at  Worcester  the  king  came  up  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son,  and  the  French  and  Welsh  re- 
treated a  little,  and  took  possession  of  a  high 
hill.  The  king  followed  them,  and  for  eight  days 
encamped  his  forces  on  a  height  opposite.  Neither 
army  would  quit  its  jiosition  to  risk  a  general 
battle;  but  there  were  many  skirmishes,  in  which, 
among  others,  a  brother  of  the  French  marshal 


and  tv.-o  other  great  lords  were  slain.  At  last 
hunger  compelled  the  allies  to  fall  back  tipon 
Wales.  The  king  followed  them  in  their  retreat ; 
but  it  should  appear  that,  engaging  somewhat 
rashly  among  the  defiles,  the  woods,  and  marshes, 
he  sufi'ered  a  severe  check  at  the  hands  of  the 
Welsh.  By  this  time,  however,  the  French, 
heartily  sick  of  the  poor  entertainment  they 
found  in  Wales,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  a 
fresh  English  army,  got  back  to  their  ships  and 
sailed  away  for  France.' 

Prince  Henry  remained  to  cany  on  the  war: 
as  a  mere  boy,  he  had  shown  great  oon.stancy  and 
confidence  in  his  own  resources ;  and  among  the 
mountains  and  morasses  of  Wales,  and  from 
dealing  with  an  active  enemy,  he  improved  him- 
self in  that  destructive  art  which  a  few  years 
later  was  so  fatal  to  France.  He  subdued  the 
whole  of  South  Wales,  and  made  gradual  ad- 
vances in  the  north;  but  for  a  while  he  scarcely 
gained  a  rood  of  ground  without  fighting  for  it; 
and  even  to  the  end,  Owen  Glendower  kept  him 
on  the  alert,  prolonging  a  struggle  for  independ- 
ence with  a  spirit  and  an  ability  which  have  rarely 
been  surpassed.  Some  three  or  four  years  after 
the  departure  of  his  French  allies,  Owen,  finding 
himself  gradually  forsaken  by  the  people  and 
pinched  in  his  su]:)plies,  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
to  ravage  Shropshire.  The  Welsh  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  this  expedition,  and  their  leaders  were 
taken  and  executed  as  rebels.  From  this  time 
Gleudower's  history  is  involved  in  doubt :  that 
he  was  fain  to  go  up  and  down,  disguised  in  a 
shejiherd's  habit,  to  his  daughters'  and  other 
friends'  houses  for  a  time  is  very  probable,  but  it 
is  still  more  certain  that  his  unconquerable  s^jiiit 
was  not  subdued  by  misfortune — that  he  again 
took  up  arms— and  that  he  died  at  last  a  free 
man  among  his  native  mountains,  several  years 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  These  facts  are 
proved  by  official  documents  which  have  been 
23reserved  by  Bymer  and  in  the  rolls  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  Owen  Glendowei''s  countrymen 
were  ungrateful  to  the  fame  of  their  greatest 
hero,  or,  it  may  be,  that  their  records  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  horrors  which  followed  subsequent 
insm-rectious.  It  is  neither  clear  where  or  when 
he  died,  nor  where  he  was  buried.  One  tradi- 
tion says  that  he  was  interred  at  Mornington,  in 
Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law ; 
another  tradition  states,  with  still  less  probabi- 
lity, that  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Ban- 
gor, where  a  grave,  under  the  great  window  in 
the  south  aisle  wall,  is  still  shown  to  strangers 
as  the  place  of  his  interment.^ 

Every  obstacle  seemed  to  yield  to  the  bravery, 
address,  and  good  fortune  of  King  Henry,  who. 
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in  the  same  year  (1405)  in  which  he  expelled  the 
Freuch  from  Wales  ami  drove  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland into  Scotland,  got  possession  (by 
no  very  honourable  means)  of  the  person  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

The  milder  vices  were  coToi^arativel/  absent, 
but  in  other  crimes — in  cruelty,  i)olitical  intrigue, 
and  an  infernal  treachery — the  Scottish  court 
almost  afforded  a  parallel  to  that  of  France.  The 
poor,  weak,  old  King  Robert,  after  l>eing  driven 
from  one  abbey  to  another,  took  refuge  from  j^er- 
secution  in  the  Isle  of  Bute;  his  eldest  son,  the 
brave  but  imprudent  Duke  of  Rothesay,  was 
throv.ni  into  the  castle  of  Falkland  (March,  1402), 
and  there,  it  was  rumoured,  starved  to  death  by 
orders  of  his  uncle  the  regent,  Duke  of  Albany. 
After  this  fearful  tragedy,  the  king,  trembling 
for  the  life  of  his  second  son  James,  sent  him 
on  board  a  ship,  which  immediately  sailed  for 
France.  As  the  vessel  was  coasting  to  get  into 
the  Channel,  she  was  taken  off  Flaniboi'ough 
Head  (30th  of  March,  1405)  by  some  English 
cruisei'S,  and  in  spite  of  a  truce^  carried  as  a  fair 
prize  into  an  English  port.  Hemy,  overjoyed 
at  this  lucky  accident,  shut  the  prince  up  in 
Pevensey  Castle.  The  news  of  his  captivity 
broke  the  heart  of  King  Robert,  who  died  about 
a  year  after  (4th  of  April,  1406);  and  Albany  re- 
tained his  power  by  doing  the  will  of  the  English 
king,  who  could  always  bring  him  to  abject  sub- 
mission by  threatening  to  liberate  his  nephew. 
James,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he 
was  cajDtured,  remained  nineteen  j^ears  a  pi-isoner 
in  England;  but,  notwithstanding  his  captive 
condition,  these  were  probably  by  far  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life.  He  was  treated  with 
much  kindness;  his  love  of  study  was  encou- 
raged; he  was  allowed  masters  and  books,  and 
occasionally  the  society  of  the  most  refined  peo- 
ple in  England.  His  favourite  study  was  poetry; 
and  forming  himself  on  the  model  of  the  immor- 
tal Chaucer,  he  became  the  best  poet  of  his  age. 

Ambitious,  powerful,  adroit,  and  not  very 
scrupulous  as  was  Henry,  he  continued  generally 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  made  great  strides 
during  his  reign.  At  the  end  of  1407,  however, 
the  debates  took  rathei  a  stor'my  chai'acter,  and 
many  discontents  were  awakened  by  the  demand 
of  subsidies.'  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  vain- 
ly hoped  that  these  circumstances  would  favour 
his  gi-eat  enterprise,  of  not  only  recovei-ing  his 
estates  and  honours,  but  of  dethroning  the  king. 
Ever  since  his  expulsion  he  had  been  wandering 
about  the  world,  and  labouring  like  another  Han- 
nibal to  raise  up  enemies  against  Henry.  Find- 
ijig  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  averse  to  his 
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jn-oject,  the  uhl  Percy  went  into  Wales  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Owen  Glendower;  he  after- 
wards crossed  over  to  France,  and  from  France 
he  passed  to  Flanders.  His  principal  refuge  and 
sujjport  were  found,  howevei",  among  some  nobles 
on  the  Scottish  border,  who  opposed  the  schemes, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  despise  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  AVith  a  force  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Scots,  he  and  his  friend  Bardolf 
a])i)eared  suddenly  in  Northumberland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1408,  and  surprised  several 
castles.  The  hardy  warrior  penetrated  as  far 
south  as  Kuaresborough,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a  few  friends  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York; 
but  on  the  28th  of  February  he  was  defeated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  at  Branham  ]\Ioor,  near 
Tadcastei'.  The  old  man  was  fortunate  enough 
to  die  in  the  battle;  his  friend  Bardolf  was  taken, 
but  he,  too,  expired  of  his  wounds.^ 

With  the  exception  of  occasional 
troubles  in  the  Welsh  marches,  Eng- 
land now  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  for  some 
years;  but  a  fierce  warfai-e  was  carried  on,  irre- 
gularly, at  sea,  in  which  the  French  were  for 
some  time  assisted  by  the  galleys  of  Castile.  The 
French  also  attacked  the  English  possessions  on 
the  Continent,  nor  could  Henry  ever  obtain 
money  enough  from  his  parliament  to  equip  any 
great  expedition  for  their  defence.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1406  the  Count  of  Armaguac 
and  the  Constable  of  France  had  taken  sixty 
fortresses  and  castles  in  Guienue  and  Saiutonge. 
The  English  expected  reinforcements,  but  none 
aiTived,  and  they  were  almost  reduced  to  desjoair. 
At  this  crisis  it  was  resolved  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  should  take  the  command  in  those  parts; 
but  the  duke,  like  the  English  reinforcements, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  Counts  of  Clermont  and 
D'Alencon  left  the  army  that  they  might  join 
in  his  amusements  at  Paris.  After  this  Or- 
leans set  out  forGuienne;  but  the  season  was  far 
advanced — his  unpaid  troops  suflx'red  cruelly  from 
want  of  jjrovisions  and  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  and  after  gambling  away  all  the 
money  which  had  been  destined  for  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  and  doing  absolutely  nothing  else, 
he  rode  away  to  Paris,  followed  by  the  curses  of 
the  miserable  remnant  of  his  army.'  At  the 
same  time,  his  cousin  and  rivf.l,  John  Sans-peur, 
or  the  Fearless,  the  present  Duke  of  Bui-gundy, 
was  sent  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Calais. 
Wonders  were  expected  from  the  emulation  of 
these  two  princes;  but  Bm-gundy's  failure  was 
as  com])lete  as  that  of  Orleans'.  When  he  had 
sjjent  all  the  money  which  he  had  obtained  by 
taxing  his  own  viissals,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
laid  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage  on  the  prefer- 
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ence  shown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
emptied  the  coffers  of  the  state,  to  carry  money 
into  Guienne;  and  he  chiimed  from  the  treasurer, 
who  had  nothing,  immediate  payment  of  his  own 
expenses,  and  of  an  enormous  debt  owing  to  his 
father.*  The  French  people,  of  two  evils,  rather 
preferred  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  the  queen 
and  her  paramour  Orleans  retained  their  power, 
and  John  Sans-peur  retired  to  his  states  in  Flan- 
ders, breathing  vengeance  against  his  cousin. 

The  Duke  of  Berri,  uncle  to  both  the  rivals, 
endeavoured,  with  some  good  men,  to  reconcile 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy;  for  it  was 
seen  that  their  enmity  was  ruining  the  country. 
The  latter  retiu-ned  to  Paris,  to  all  seeming  in  a 
heavenly  disposition.  He  visited  his  cousin  Or- 
leans, who  was  suffering  from  a  temjjorary  indis- 
position, and  testified  a  truly  fraternal  affection. 
The  well-intentioned  Duke  of  Bei-ri  was  over- 
joyed at  the  success  of  his  mediation;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  recovered,  he  took  both  his 
nephews  to  hear  mass  in  the  church  of  the 
Augustines.  After  mass,  the  two  rivals,  the 
better  to  attest  their  holy  reconciliation,  took  the 
sacrament  together.  All  this  passed  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  November.  1407;  and  on  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  mas- 
sacred in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  eighteen  or 
twenty  men  employed  by  his  loving  cousin  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly  avowed  the  fact 
a  few  days  later.  According  to  a  report  current 
at  the  time,  particularly  in  Flanders,  John  Sans- 
peur  only  anticipated  his  cousin,  who  had  en- 
gaged assassins  to  murder  him.  The  wretched 
king,  who  had  a  glimpse  of  reason  at  the  time, 
wept  for  the  loss  of  his  only  brother,  and  he 
promised  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  that  he  would 
have  justice  done.  But  Charles  v/as  powerless, 
and  Burgundy  very  powerful.  Accompanied  by 
his  vassals  and  friends,  and  1000  men-at-arms, 
the  duke,  who  withdrew  for  a  short  time,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  there  was  nothing  to  op- 
pose him,  and  where  the  people  received  him 
with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy!" He  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would 
reform  the  government,  and  reduce  the  frightful 
amount  of  taxes  and  arbitrary  imposts;  and  on 
such  conditions  the  suffering  Parisians  were  but 
too  glad  to  forget  his  crime.  But  soon  after, 
both  lawyers  and  priests  publicly  justified  the 
deed  of  the  duke,  who,  it  was  alleged,  in  killing 
Orleans,  had  only  rid  France  of  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
and  monster,  who  aimed  at  the  crown,  and  who 
had  practised  on  his  brother  the  king's  reason  and 
life,  by  sorcery  and  other  atrocious  means.  In  a 
word,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  absolute 
master  of  the  government,  and  began  to  do  every- 
thing as  he  pleased.^ 


The  queen,  whose  grief  for  Orleans  was  greater 
than  that  usually  shown  for  the  loss  of  a  brother- 
in-law,  retired  from  Paris  to  Melun,  where  she 
remained  brooding  over  her  revenge.^  In  the 
month  of  June,  140S,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  obliged,  by  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  to  go 
into  Flanders;  and  then  the  queen,  hoping  to 
profit  by  his  absence,  returned  to  Paris,  took  the 
reins  of  goA'ernment  into  her  own  hands,  and, 
acting  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  was  not  twelve  years  old,  and  being- 
supported  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
she  declared  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an  enemy  of 
the  state,  and  ordered  that  troops  should  be  em- 
ployed on  all  sides  to  fall  upon  him.  But  Bur- 
gundy having  gained  a  famous  victory  over  his 
vassals  at  Hasbain,  prepared  to  return  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  upon  which  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Orleanists  dispersed,  and  the  queen 
fled  to  Tours,  cai-rying  with  her  her  helpless 
husband.  On  the  28th  of  November  the  duke 
entered  with  6000  men  into  Paris,  where  he  was 
agaui  i-cceived  with  acclamations.  Yielding  to 
necessity,  the  queen  and  her  party  spoke  of  a 
reconciliation,  upon  which  the  widow  of  Orleans 
died  of  spite  and  vexation.  An  apparent  recon- 
ciliation, however  took  place,  and  the  children 
of  Orleans  were  obliged  to  embrace  the  mur- 
derer of  their  father.  All  this  was  done  in  the 
month  of  March,  1409,  in  the  good  town  of  Char- 
tres,  where  the  pj'inces  and  the  other  great  lords 
swore  as  usual  upon  the  cross  and  the  evange- 
lists. The  thoughtless  peo2:)le  of  Paris  were  over- 
joyed at  this  family  ^eace,  which  lasted  about 
four  months.  Then  the  Orleanists  took  u]^  arms 
to  drive  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  power,  and, 
if  possible,  to  death.  Isabella,  the  ex- queen  of 
England,  widow  of  Eichard  II.,  and  now  wife  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Orleans,  died  in  childbed, 
and  the  young  duke  took  for  his  second  wife 
Bona  of  Armagnac,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Count 
of  Armagnac,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  was  a  man 
of  great  power,  courage,  and  activity;  and  hence, 
from  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  son-in- 
law,  he  became  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  chief 
of  the  Orleanists,  who  were  thence  called  the 
Armagnacs — a  name  memorable  in  French  his- 
tory. The  Duke  of  Berri,  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  Count  d'Alencon,  took  up  arms, 
and  joined  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  with  all  the 
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Tiohles  of  the  Orleans  faction.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  convention, 
.ind  to  retire  from  Paris;  and  then  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
api)lied  for  assistance  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  Henry  immediately  sent  over  800  lances  and 
1000  of  his  best  bowmen.  This  force,  small  as  it 
was,  enabled  the  Bourguignons,  or  Eurgundians, 
to  drive  the  Armagnacs  from  Paris;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  1411,  John  Sans-peur  again 
entered  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  France.  In  fleeing  from  Paris,  the 
Orleauists  had  made  free  with  a  treasure  which 
the  queen  had  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis;  and  from  this  moment  Isabella  cooled  in 
her  zeal  for  the  p:vrty.  Though  expelled  from  the 
capital,  the  Armagnacs  madehead  in  the  provinces 
on  the  Upper  Loire.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
taking  with  him  the  poor  king  and  the  dauphin, 
marched  against  them;  and  after  a  short  cam- 
paign, laid  siege  to  Bourges.  John  Sans-peur 
had  not  been  very  grateful  for  the  opportune  aid 
he  had  received  from  England;  and  it  was,  be- 
sides, no  part  of  Henry's  plan  that  one  party 
should  crush  the  other,  or,  at  least,  not  until  he 
had  reaped  his  harvest  out  of  their  mad  discoi-d. 
The  late  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  indeed,  been  his 
personal  enemy;  but  that  weak  man  had  gone 
to  his  account^  and  the  cool-headed  Bolingbroke 
seldom  permitted  any  of  his  passions  to  interfere 
with  his  deep-laid  schemes.  The  Ax'magnacs, 
who  had  decried  that  measui'e  in  the  opposite 
faction  as  the  extremity  of  baseness,  now,  in  their 
turn,  applied  to  England  for  assistance;  and 
Henry  listened  with  a  ready  ear  to  their  proposals. 
As  their  condition  was  desperate,  he  drove  a  good 
bargain.  In  the  mouth  of  May,  1412,  the  con- 
tracting parties — the  Dukes  of  Bern,  Orleans, 
and  Bourbon,  with  the  Count  of  Aiencon  (the 
Count  of  Armaguac  did  not  appear  by  name), 
agi'eed  to  acknowledge  Henry  a.s  lawful  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  to  assist  him  to  recover  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  of  that  duchy,  to  hold  of  him 
by  homage  all  the  lands  they  possessed  within 
its  limits,  and  to  give  security  that  the  counties 
of  Poictou  and  Angouleme  should  be  restored 
to  him  on  the  deaths  of  the  present  possessors. 
Henry,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  assist  them,  as  his 
faithful  vassals,  in  every  just  quarrel;  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  whatever  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy or  any  of  his  family  without  their  consent, 
and  to  send  to  their  assistance  1000  men-at-arms 
and  3000  archers  to  serve  for  three  months,  they 
paying  the  proper  wages.'  Both  among  the  Ar- 
magnacs and  the  Burgundians  there  were  still 
many  individuals  not  devoid  of   patriotism — 


wise  men,  who  srvw  the  inevitalile  corisequencc  of 
introducing  an  English  army  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Consultations  were  held,  and  at  last  a 
conference  was  agreed  upon.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy met  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  at  a 
place  secured  I'y  barricades  outside  the  walls  of 
Bourges:  gi'eat  pi-ecautions  had  been  taken  on 
either  side  to  prevent  surprise  and  assassination ; 
and  so  the  uncle  and  nephew  embraced  each 
other  tenderly  over  a  barrier.  After  a  long  con- 
ference the  Duke  of  Berri  agi*eed  that  the  Ar- 
magnacs would  submit  to  the  royal  authority: 
Burgundy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  engaged  that 
the  past  should  be  forgotten.  It  was  m\itually 
agreed  that  the  party  names  of  Armagnacs  and 
Bourguignons  should  never  again  be  pronounced; 
and  that,  without  any  distinction,  all  Frenchmen 
should  enjoy  their  liberties  and  their  property  in 
the  peace  which  God  had  sent  them.  The  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  absent;  but  he  soon  after 
attended  a  family  meeting,  and  swore,  with  the 
rest  of  the  princes,  to  be  true  to  the  peace  of 
Bourges.  It  was  further  agi'eed  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  should  give  one  of  his. daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Count  of  Vertus,  a  younger  son 
of  the  man  he  had  murdered.  To  show  their, 
pei'fect  reconciliation  and  brotherly  intimacy,  the 
two  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  rode  to- 
gether mounted  on  the  same  horse." 

Matters  were  at  this  point  when  news  ai-riv- 
ed  that  an  English  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Henry's  second  son, 
had  landed  in  Normandy,  where  the  Count  of 
Aiencon  and  some  other  nobles  had  joined  it. 
The  lirst  condition  of  the  recent  peace  was,  that 
the  Armagnacs  or  Orleauists  should  break  off 
all  league  and  confederacy  with  the  English. 
This  they  were  ready  enough  to  do;  and  they 
forthwith  sent  a  deputation  to  iufoi'm  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  that  they  had  made  their  peace,  and 
that  he  might  return  home,  as  thej^  no  longer 
wanted  his  assistance.  The  young  duke  de- 
manded payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  his  troops,  finding  no  proper  provision 
made  for  them,  began  to  plunder  the  country. 
An  attempt  was  made,  by  promises  of  payments, 
to  gain  time  in  order  to  collect  an  army ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  money  was  the  least  of  the  objects  of 
the  young  duke's  consideration;  and  he  marched 
on  through  Normandy  into  Maine,  while  another 
English  division,  issuing  from  Calais,  occupied 
a  great  part  of  Artois.  There  was  a  sounding 
of  trumpets  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
every  warrior  in  France  was  summoned  to  join 
the  royal  standard  at  Chartres;  but  the  summons 
was  not  well  attended  to,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  j^ay  the  English  the  money  they  de- 
manded.    The  exchequer  had  no  means,  and  the 
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Bnrgundians  said  tliat  the  English  ought  to  be 
paid  by  those  who  had  invited  them.  This  was 
a  good  argument,  but  it  certainly  would  not 
have  been  acted  upon  had  it  not  been  for  this 
little  circumstance  : — from  Maine  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  marched  through  Anjou,  and  was 
now  threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  the 
duchy  of  Orleans.  Seeing  this,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans hastened  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish, carrying  with  him  all  the  money  he  could 
raise.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  received  him  very 
courteously;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  French 
prince  should  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  place  his 
young  brother,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  as  security.  When  this 
was  done,  it  was  ex})ected  that  Clarence  would 
return ;  but  this  piince  had  no  such  intentions : 
he  marched  on  for  Guienne,  and  being  joined  on 
the  road  by  a  few  old  friends  of  the  English,  he 
traversed  the  whole  of  France  with  an  army 
which  did  not  exceed  8000  men,  and  got  safely 
to  Bordeaux.'  Su^ii  were  the  last  foreign  ope- 
rations of  this  reign,  which  vras  now  drawing 
rapidly  to  its  close. 

Although  Henry  had  overcome  every  obstacle 
except  the  wholesome  opposition  of  his  parlia- 
ment, and  had  humbled  or  destroyed  all  his  ene- 
mies, his  last  years  were  far  from  being  the  ha]3- 
picst  of  his  life.  His  able  but  remorseless  career 
■ — his  successes  even  more  than  his  misfortunes 
— had  proved  to  him  the  insecurity  and  hollow- 
ncss  of  men's  hearts :  whatever  relying  faith  he 
had  in  earlier  life  was  all  gone,  and  he  felt  that 
worst  species  of  unhappiness  which  arises  from 
a  confirmed  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  human 
worth  and  disinterested  affection.  In  his  busy 
years,  when  surrounded  with  actual  dangers  of  all 
kinds,  he  was  cheerful  and  communicative,  and 
fond  of  talking  and  mixing  with  the  people  ;  but 
in  his  later  days  he  became  gloomy,  solitary,  and 
suspicious.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  felt  some 
pangs  of  remorse,  but  bad  health  may  have  been 
the  disposing  cause ;  for,  as  long  as  he  was  well, 
he  considered  that  he  had  only  done  what  was 
best  for  his  country,  and  that  his  constant  suc- 
cess was  a  proof  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
favour  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Both  body 
and  mind  had  been  overworked:  he  became  pre- 
maturely old,  was  afflicted  by  a  cutaneous  dis- 
order which  some  called  the  leprosy,  and  was 
subject  to  epileptic  fits.  His  devotion  assumed 
a  gloomy  cast.  Before  his  accession  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  of 
leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Wyckliffe,  as 
liis  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  done  before  him. 
It  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  success  that  he 
should  remove  this  suspicion ;  and  hence,  proba- 
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bly,  for  a  mere  reason  of  state,  he  passed  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  both  lords  and  commons,  the  detestable 
statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics ;  and  caused 
penal  fires  for  matters  of  religion  to  be  lighted  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  from  a  more  inward  conviction  that,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  pjronounced  the  seve- 
rest sentences  against  all  Wyckliffe's  writings ; 
and  that  in  the  following  year  he  rejected  a  peti- 
tion for  the  revocation  or  qualification  of  his  sta- 
tute against  heretics  or  Lollards,  and  told  the 
commons  that  the  punishment  should  be  made 
more  rigorous  and  sharp.-  It  appears  pretty  evi- 
dent that,  in  his  latter  years,  he  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  the  popularity  of  his  own  son  and 
heir.  It  is  also  generally  stated  that  the  wild 
and  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness ;  but  the  many  vir- 
tues of  that  prince  were  almost  invidiously  eulo- 
gized, in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  by  the  very 
parliaments  that  treated  his  father  most  harshly ; 
and  it  has  been  concluded  by  an  excellent  writer, 
that  these  records  of  parliament  ought  to  be  taken 
as  a  strong  j^resumption  that  some  early  petul- 
ance or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  the 
old  chroniclers  whom  Shakspeare  has  followed 
with  such  dramatic  effect.^  Allowing,  however, 
the  proper  weight  to  this  reflection,  we  shovild  bear 
in  mind  the  difference  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun  ;  v,^e  should  remember 
that  it  has  been  a  not  unusual  j^ractice  with  po- 
pular bodies  to  conti'ast  the  untried  heir-apparent 
with  the  old  king,  concealing  the  vices  and  mak- 
ing an  idol  of  the  former ;  and  we  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  we  allow  too  much  to  the  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  the  age  that  produced  Henry  of 
Eolingbroke.  Men  were  as  capable  of  pitting 
the  son  against  the  father  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  still,  with  every  allowance 
for  policy  and  party  feeling,  Prince  Henry  may, 
in  the  words  of  another  judicious  writer,*  have 
been  "  in  the  number  of  those  aspiring  youths 
that  had  mixed  {pleasure  with  ambition ;"  and 
the  popular  talcs  of  his  youthful  freaks  may  not 
be  wholly  without  foundation.  The  stories  usu- 
ally inserted  in  our  histories  do  not  rest  on  any 
contemporaiy  authority,  but  seem,  for  the  most 
jiart,  to  have  been  first  told  by  Hall  and  Stow, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
and  who  probably  took  ujj  their  accounts  from 
popular  traditions  that  had  multiplied  and  grown 
diu-ing  the  course  of  two  centuries. 

One  of  these  statements,  however,  of  young 
Henry's  outbreaks  is  too  well  established  by  cre- 
dibility of  apj^earance,  as  well  as  importance  of 
moral  character,  to  be  thrown  aside  with  the 
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rest  It  is  the  vrdl-known  case  of  liis  viuUition 
of  the  hiw,  and  his  subsequent  subuiissiou  and 
atonement.  One  of  his  favourites,  Avho  is  said 
also  to  have  Ijeen  one  of  his  jiersonal  servants, 
was  arraigned  befoi'e  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  the 
oliief-justice,  on  a  charge  of  felony.  The  i)rince, 
lioping  to  overawe  the  judge,  attended  the  trial ; 
but  on  the  criminal  being  condemned,  he  was  so 
transported  with  passion,  that  he  struck  the 
judge  on  the  face.  This  was  an  insult  to  the 
law,  which  is  higher  than  princes ;  and  as  such 
the  magistrate  felt  it :  he  forthwith  commanded 
the  iirince  to  be  arrested,  and  conveyed  like  a 
malefactor  to  prison.  And  stranger  still  than 
this  fearless  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  was  the  dutiful  submission  of  the  prince, 
who  silenced  his  angry  attendants,  tind  allowed 


lumself  to  be  led  to  the  prison  of  the  King's 
Bench  without  a  murmur.  The  favour  with 
which  the  prince,  when  he  became  king,  contin- 
ued to  regard  the  chief-justice,  showed  that  the 
severe  rebuke  so  justly  merited  had  also  been 
rightly  received,  and  tui-ned  to  the  best  account. 
King  Henry  was  praying  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  fit.  They  carried  him 
into  the  ajiartraent  of  the  abbot,  and  there  he 
lay  down  to  die  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  the 
name  of  which  is  said  to  have  recalled  an  old 
prophecy,  with  the  notion  he  had  once  enter- 
tained of  making  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  City.'  He  expired  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1413,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  ago,  and  the 
foui'teenth  of  his  rei;ni.- 
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F  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  died  un- 
regretted,  his  successor  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiastic  joy.  Henry  Y.  was 
born  at  Monmouth,  a.d.  1388,  and 
was  therefore  tweuty-tive  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. From  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  has  ob- 
tained in  early  English  history  the  appellation 


'  The  prophecy  was  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
probable  that  the  visit  paid  to  him,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  by  Manuel  Pakicologus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
came  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Englisli  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  West,  against  Bajazet  and  the  Turks,  may  have  had  the 
eii'ect  of  occasionally  turning  the  active  mind  of  Henry  towards 
the  then  almost  forgotten  East. 

2  "  Few  candidates  for  power  have  imited  more  wariness  and 
watchfulness  with  darhig  strokes  of  polity.  He  shrank  from 
notiiing  necessaiy  to  his  ambitious  purposes,  and  probably  was 
not  willing  'to  do  what  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  then- 
success.  Men  were  then,  however,  very  indulgent  to  such  deeds. 
Ihe  measure  of  state  necessity  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 


of  Henry  of  Monmouth.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  before  he  became  king,  he  was  thus  Prince 
of  Wales  by  nativity  as  well  as  hereditary  title; 
and  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  his  first  prac- 
tice in  arms  was  against  those  people  whom  his 
birth-place  had  made  his  countrymen.  There 
was  as  little  promise,  however,  at  his  birth,  that 
he  should  become  Prince  of  Wales  as  Kins;  ot 


larger  than  it  is  ever  avowed  or  often  deemed  to  be  in  the  nine- 
teenth. His  title  being  exclusively  founded  on  a  revolution,  he 
was  compelled  to  adojit  popular  principles,  and  to  magnify  the 
parliamentai-y  authority  from  which  his  own  was  derived.  His 
most  arbitrary  measures  were  proi5osed  under  colour  of  a  neces- 
sity which  prevented  them  from  growing  into  precedents  sxib- 
vei-sive  of  the  constitution.  Tlie  pi-inces  of  his  house,  by  pa- 
tronizing principles  favourable  to  their  own  title,  promoted  the 
subsequent  progi-ess  of  liberty  ;  although  their  measures  of  go- 
vernment, considered  in  their  motives  and  in  tlieir  immediate 
effects,  are  entitled  to  no  more  commendation  than  those  of 
most  other  monarchs  of  their  age." — Sir  James  JIackintosh, 
Hist,  of  liiigland,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 
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England  or  even  of  France,  for  his  father  at  the 
time  was  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  Earl  of  Derby.     Not  a  breath  was 


made.  He  immediately  ordered  that  the  body  of 
Eichard  II.  should  be  removed  from  its  obscure 
tomb  in  the  Friars'  Church  at  Langly,  and  brought 


Monmouth  Castle. — J.  S.  Front,  from  his  sketch  on  the  spot. 

raised  in  favour  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  had  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate, nor 
against  the  right  of  Henry,  whose  peace  was  pro- 


Cradle  of  Henry  V.— Antiquarian  Repertoiy. 

claimed  the  day  after  his  fother's  death,  and 
who  was  crowned  on  the  9th  of  April  following.' 
His  magnanimous  conduct  deepened  the  favour- 
able impressions  his   character  had  previously 


'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  Chronologv  of  History 
Vol.  I. 


FuNERAi,  OF  Richard  II.— Froissai-t  MS.,  British  Museum. 

with  funeral  pomp  to  London,  there  to  be  intei-- 
red  among  the  Kings  of  England.  This  was  done; 
and  after  solemn  obsequies,  the  remains  of  Richard 
were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  by  those 
of  his  first  wife,  the  "  Good  Queen  Anne,"  as  he 
himself  in  his  life  had  desired.  A  dead  king  could 
do  no  mischief;  but  it  might  have  been  otherwise 
with  a  living  prince,  whose  right  to  the  crown 
had  been  formerly  proclaimed  by  a  powerful 
party  in  the  state ;  yet  Henry  released  the  Earl  of 
March  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
kept  by  his  cautious  predecessor,  and  allowed  him 
to  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  father.  Not  long  after, 
he  recalled  the  son  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  from 
his  long  exile  in  Scotland,  and  restored  to  him 
the  hereditary  honours  and  lands  of  the  Percies. 
He  pursued  the  same  generous  course  with  other 
individuals,  and  the  effect  was  seen  in  the  de- 
voted affection  of  men  who  had  hitherto  been 
most  inimical  to  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

The  first  year  of  the  new  reign  was,  however, 
disturbed  by  a  popular  commotion  in  London. 
During  the  sitting  of  Henry's  first  parliament, 
placards  were  stuck  up  by  night  on  the  church 
doors  of  London,  stating  that  there  were  100,000 


-  WaUingTiam.     Henry  attended  as  chief  mouiner  in  the  fu- 
neral procession  of  Richard. 
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men  ready  to  assert  their  rights  by  force  of  arms 
if  needful.  This  aiuiouncenient  was  attributed 
to  the  relij,'ious  innovatoi-s  calleil  Ijollard.s.  Their 
leader,  or  he  on  wliose  strength  and  talent  they 
most  relied,  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  commonly 
called,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lord  Cobham. 
He  was  "a  strong  man,  and  a  metely  good  man 
of  war,"  and  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate 
and  friend  of  Henry  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  accused 
Oldcastle  to  the  king,  at  the  moment,  it  appears, 
when  he  was  incensed  at  the  threats  of  the  Lol- 
lards. Heniy,  however,  was  not  in  a  mind  to 
deliver  up  a  man  he  esteemed  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  an  inquisition;  he  told  the  archbishop  that 
he  himself  would  talk  with  Oldcastle  and  try 
to  bring  him  to  the  right  way.  As  Henry  had 
studied  at  Oxford,  he  was  probably  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  divinity  of  the  schools;  but 
his  ai'guments  failed  to  convince  his  old  associate, 
and  then  Hem'y,like  other  controversialists,  gi-ew 
angiy.  He  began  to  threaten  and  to  enforce  his 
arguments  by  references  to  the  statute  dc  heretico 
comhurendo,  upon  which  Sir  John  withdrew  from 
Windsor  to  his  castle  of  Cowling,  in  Kent.  Upon 
thiSj  Henry  gave  ujj  his  old  friend  to  Archbishop 
Arundel,  and  issued  a  severe  proclamation  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  sectarians,  listeners  as  well 
as  preachers,  and  the  archbishop  cited  Oldcastle 
to  appear  in  his  court.  Sir  John  would  not 
suffer  any  man  to  serve  the  summons  upon  him, 
and  he  derided  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Pressed  by  the  clergy,  Henry  sent  out  an  armed 
force,  to  which  Oldcastle  surrendei'ed.  He  was 
cari'ied  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  but  neither  capti- 
vity nor  the  formidable  front  of  his  accusers  and 
judges  could  damp  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious refonn.  Alone  and  unsupported,  he  pleaded 
two  whole  days  in  the  synod  of  prelates  and  abbots, 
who,  however,  convicted  him  of  incorrigible  her- 
esy. He  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
or,  in  other  words,  sentenced  to  the  flames ;  but 
the  king  granted  a  respite  for  fifty  days,  and, 
before  that  term  elapsed.  Sir  John  contrived,  or 
was  permitted  to  escape  from  the  Tower.  It  is 
quite  certain,  after  the  leng-ths  to  which  they 
had  gone  against  him,  that  the  clergy  would 
never  have  permitted  him  to  live  in  peace ;  and 
Oldcastle  may  have  relied  on  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  had  embraced  the  same  opinions,  and 
may  have  hoped  to  obtain  security  for  property 
and  life  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  said  that  he  col- 
lected a  great  host  of  enthusiasts,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  king  at  Eltham  Palace, 
and  that,  failing  in  this  entei'prise,  he  ordered 
the  Lollards  from  various  quai'tei's  to  march 
towards  London,  and  assemble  suddenly  in  St. 
Giles'  Fields,  "above  Holborn,"  on  the  day  after 
the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day.     The  king  was 


warned  of  the  plot,  and  during  the  preceding 
day,  the  maj'or  of  London  an-ested  several  sus- 
picious persons  in  the  cMy.  Every  alderman  was 
ordered  to  keep  great  watch  in  his  ward;  and 
a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  7th  January,  1414, 
Henry  went  out  of  London  with  a  great  force, 
commanding  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed 
and  well  guarded,  in  order  to  preveirt.  the  Lollards 
within  the  walls  from  joining  those  without.  In 
the  pastoral  meailows  of  St.  Giles,  where  it  was 
rumoured  that  25,000  insurgents  were  to  meet 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he  found 
only  some  fourscore  men;  but  these,  it  is  said, 
had  aims  upon  them,  and,  it  is  added,  that  some 
of  the  number  who  were  caught  confessed  that 
they  had  come  thither  to  meet  Sir  John  Old- 
castle. Henry  then  sent  detachments  along 
several  roads;  but  the  only  assemblage  of  any 
consequence  surprised  was  one  at  Harengay  Park, 
near  Hornsey,  where  certain  lords  took  many 
Lollards.  Oldcastle  himself  was  nowhere  seen, 
and  though  the  king,  by  proclamation,  offered 
immense  rewards  for  his  apprehension,  such  was 
the  fidelity  of  his  humble  followers,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  found  that  would  betray  him. 
Little  mercy  was  showoi  to  the  poor  Lollards 
who  were  captured,  and  no  great  pains  could 
have  been  taken  with  their  trial,  for,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  thirty  of  them  were  executed  in  St. 
Giles'  Fields,  being  drawn  and  hanged  as  ti'ai- 
tors,  and  then  burned,  gallows  and  all,  as  here- 
tics. No  gi-eat  reliance  can  be  placed  on  con- 
fessions extorted  from  these  unhappy  men,  but 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  king,  seem  to 
have  believed  tiiat  the  state  had  been  in  dan- 
ger. The  commons,  in  their  address,  stated  that 
the  Lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  religion,  the 
king,  the  lords,  the  bishops,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  all  manner  of  good  law ;  and 
Hemy  echoed  these  sounding  chai-ges  in  his  pro- 
clamation, wherein,  moreover,  it  was  stated  that 
the  insurgents  had  meant  to  divide  England  into 
federal  republics,  and  to  appoint  Sir  John  Old- 
castle their  pi'esident.  Persecution  did  not  stojj 
short  at  the  wholesale  execution  in  St.  Giles'. 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  a  fi'iend  of  Oldcastle,  was  taken, 
drawTi,  and  hanged  on  the  10th  of  Februar}'. 
Arundel,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  on 
the  28th  of  that  same  month ;  but  his  successor, 
Chicheley,  was  not  a  whit  more  tolerant.  It 
was  enacted  in  parliament  that  all  judges  and 
magistrates  should  have  power  to  arrest  any  in- 
dividual suspected  of  Lollardism ;  that,  besides 
suffering  capital  punishment,  every  individual 
convicted  of  that  atrocious  crime  should  forfeit 
his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  as  in 
cases  of  felony;  and  that  the  chancellor,  ti-easu- 
rer,  justices  of  the  two  benches,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magistrates,  should 
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bind  themselves  by  oath  to  do  their  utmost  for 
the  rooting  up  of  heresy.' 

AVheu  he  had  been  little  more  than  twelve 
months  on  the  throne  of  England,  Heiny  sud- 
denly demanded  the  crown  of  France,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  second 
Edward,  in  whose  right  Edward  III.  had  found- 
ed his  absurd  pretensions.-  But  the  claims  of 
Henry  V.  exceeded  his  in  absurdity;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  only  admissible  construction  of  that 
hereditary  right  on  which  he  rested  his  claim, 
the  crown  of  France  belonged,  not  to  him,  but  to 
Edward  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  March.  No  one, 
however,  acquainted  with  Henry's  love  of  war, 
with  the  s]3irit  of  the  English  j^eople,  and  with 
the  wretched  condition  of  France,  could  be  much 
surprised  at  the  project  of  conquest. 

The  solemn  reconciliation  between  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  lasted  but  a  very  few 
months.  The  father-in-law  of  the  latter  prince, 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  never  laid  down  his 
arms ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  kept  away  from 
Paris,  where  his  cousin  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
formed  a  suitable  alliance  with  the  fraternity  of 
butchers  in  that  cajjital,  misgoverned  the  state. 

The  Dauphin  Louis,  who  was  now  approaching 
the  age  of  manhood,  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  increased  the  general  confusion 
by  intrigues  of  his  own,  in  which  neither  his 
unhapi^y  father  nor  his  mother  was  respected. 
The  origin  of  the  unnatural  feeling  probably 
dated  from  an  earlier  period,  but  from  this  mo- 
ment the  queen-mother  betrayed  a  deadly  hatred 
of  her  own  son.  From  instruments  and  subor- 
dinate agents,  the  butchers  of  Paris  soon  became 
masters:  they  massaci'ed  many  individuals;  they 
assumed  the  "  white  hood,"  as  a  revolutionary 
distinction;  they  allied  themselves  with  the  tm*- 
bulent  men  of  Ghent ;  they  sent  deputies  to  all 
the  good  towns  of  France,  to  induce  the  people 
to  adojDt  their  device ;  they  forced  white  hoods 
on  the  heads  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri — on  the  dauphin — on  the  king  himself — 
and  compelled  them  all  to  wear  them  in  sign  of 
their  love  for  the  people  and  the  good  city  of 
Paris.     In  all  these  transactions,  the  ludicrous 


'  Elinh.am,  Vit.  Hen.  V.;  Rymcr;  Slow. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  458. 

'  Amidst  this  chaotic  .state  of  the  iiolitics  of  France,  Tliieny 
thus  explains  how  the  Orleans  party  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Armagnacs: — "In  the  early  pax-t  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  for  some  time  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  league  formed  by  all  the  nobles  of  Gascony,  with 
a  view  to  maintain  their  common  independence  by  leaniiig,  as 
occasion  required,  upon  the  support  of  Fi-ance  or  of  England, 
made  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  aristocratical  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Biu'gimdy,  which  were  tlien  contesting  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  He  thus  engaged  in  a  foreign  quarrel, 
and  drew  into  it  his  confederates — not  so  much  perhaps  fi'om 
political  motives  as  from  private  interests ;  for  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters had  manied  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  who  headed  the  party  of 


was  mixed  up  largely  with  the  horrible.  They 
murdered,  in  prison,  the  Sire  de  la  Eiviere,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  men  in 
France;  and  every  atrocity  they  committed  they 
said  was  "  for  the  good  of  France."  The  more 
respectable  burghers  were  soon  disgusted  with 
the  domination  of  these  butchers,  or  "  Cabo- 
chiens,"  as  they  were  called  after  one  of  their 
chiefs;  and  their  resistance  was  roused  when  the 
Duke  of  Berri  employed  the  master  butchers  to 
levy  a  tax  by  force  for  the  expenses  of  a  war 
against  the  English  and  the  Armagnacs.^  The 
latter  faction  were  committing  much  greater 
crimes  than  those  of  the  butchers  in  some  of  the 
provinces:  they  had  made  an  alliance  with  some 
English  adventurers;  and  the  Count  of  Armag- 
nac publicly  wore  the  red  cross  of  England  over 
his  armour.  The  Parisians  had  hitherto  been 
warm  Bourguignons,  but  now  they  opened  com- 
munications with  the  Armagnacs:  some  i:)riests 
of  the  university  took  courage  to  preach  publicly 
against  the  butchers;  but  it  was  the  rival  frater- 
nity of  carpenters  that  humbled  their  pride.  "  We 
will  soon  see,"  said  Guillaume  Cirasse,  "  whether 
there  be  not  as  many  carpenters  as  butchers  in 
Paris,  and  as  good  men!"  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1413,  the  butchers  beheaded  the  provost  of  Paris. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  their  authority:  after  as- 
sembling in  the  Place  de  Greve — the  scene  of 
more  deplorable  tragedies  in  a  later  revolution — 
and  making  a  vain  show  of  resistance,  they  were 
driven  out  of  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  fell  with  that  of  the  butchers:  in  the 
month  of  Augu.st  he  quitted  Paris  and  withdrew 
in  haste  to  his  states  of  Flanders.  On  his  de- 
parture, the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  master  of 
the  government ;  all  the  officers,  ministers,  and 
magistrates  were  changed,  and,  notwithstanding 
solemn  promises  to  the  contrary,  the  Bour- 
guignons were  persecuted,  imprisoned,  or  di'iven 
into  exile.  The  white  hoods  and  the  colours  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  all  Paris,  even  to  the  images  of  the 
saints,  wore  the  white  scarf,  the  device  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  If  the  queen  and  her  son  had 
agreed  in  anything,  they  might  have  checked 


that  name.  Once  launched  in  the  disputes  that  divided  the 
French  nation,  the  Oascons,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  southern  temperament,  became  such  active 
l^artizans  in  these  disputes,  that  the  name  of  Orleans  soon 
passed  into  that  of  Armagnac;  and  nothing  then  came  to  he 
talked  of  in  France  but  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs. 
Notwithstanding  the  generality  of  this  distinction,  there  were 
no  ti-ue  Armagnacs  but  those  of  the  south ;  and  these,  identify- 
ing themselves  with  a  faction  more  numerous  than  themselves, 
forgot,  whilst  Inu-ried  along  by  its  impulses,  the  cause  wiiicJi 
had  first  brought  them  into  this  league^the  independence  of 
their  mother  country.  That  country's  interest,  which  was  their 
sole  true  policy,  they  altogether  abandoned ;  they  were  now  no 
longer  free  to  change  their  patron  or  their  allies,  but  blindly 
adopted  all  the  influences  and  motives  of  a  foreign  faction." 
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tlie  tyranny  of  the  Armagnacs ;  Imt  they  were 
engaged  in  constant  qiuuxels.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  December,  the  danphin,  who  before 
had  intrigned  witli  the  Armagnacs,  wrote  an  im- 
ploring letter  to  his  father-in-law  the  Dnke  of 
Burgundy,  telling  him  that  he  was  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  and  imploring  him  to 
come  in  force  to  his  deliverance.  Eiu-ly  in  the 
following  year  (1414),  the  duke  marched  from 
Flanders  with  a  groat  army  of  Flemings,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Picards:  he  met  no  resistance  until 
he  came  before  the  walls  of  Paris;  but  he  found 
that  capital  well  defended  by  the  Count  of  Ai-- 
magnac.  Jean  Sans-pcur  was  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Flanders,  and  after  this  failure  no  conside- 
ration was  shown  to  him.  The  Armagnacs  made 
the  king  sign  a  proclamation  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  the  "  damnable  murder"  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  with  other  crimes  and  treasons : 
the  forfeitiu'e  of  all  his  states  was  pronounced, 
and  the  ban  and  arrier-ban  were  summoned  to 
execute  the  sentence.  The  Armagnacs  took  the 
field,  and  carried  the  king  with  them,  to  give 
weight  to  their  proceedings.  They  captured  the 
duke's  town  of  Compeigne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Soissons.  Here  the  valiant  De  Bour- 
nonville  made  a  firm  resistance:  he  had  with  him 
a  body  of  English  archers,  who  defended  one  of 
the  gates  so  well  that  none  of  the  assailants  would 
approach  it ;  but  the  Armagnacs  also  had  some 
English,  or  men  of  Bordeaux,  in  their  army,  and 
these  fellow-subjects  opened  a  friendly  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  English  gate  was  left  oj^en  to  the  be- 
siegers, who  entered  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred ;  the 
churches  were  broken  open,  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar  pillaged,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  nay, 
even  the  consecrated  wafers,  were  trodden  under 
foot.  The  day  after  the  assault  they  struck  oft*  the 
head  of  the  brave  De  Bournonville ;  and  his  exe- 
cution was  followed  by  that  of  five  other  knights 
and  some  of  the  principal  citizens.  About  200 
English  archers  were  hanged  on  the  walls:  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  of  the  place  were  sent  to  Pai-i.s, 
where  most  of  them  were  hanged  or  beheaded. 
From  Soissons  the  Armagnacs  marched  to  Arras, 
and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  But  Arras  was  a 
strong  place,  and  Jean  Sans-peur,  though  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  was  enabled  to  furnish 
it  with  plenty  of  provisions  and.  an  excellent 
garrison. 

At  this  moment  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  mighty  preparations  making  in  England  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  a  new  treaty  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  was  concluded  between  the 
Bourguignons  and  the  Ai-magnacs.  Before  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Arras,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  the  house  where  the  king  lodged  was 


set  on  fire,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
to  death.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  again 
declared  to  be  mail ;  and  the  daui>hin,  who  was 
nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  aftaii-s,  concerted 
a  plot  to  I'ender  himself  really  master  of  the 
capital,  by  expelling  both  Bourguignons  and 
Armagnacs,  together  with  his  own  mother.  At 
a  given  hour  the  tocsin  was  to  sound  from  the 
church  of  St.  Eustace,  and  the  rabble  of  Paris 
were  to  rise  in  the  prince's  name,  and  slay  all 
that  ojjposed  him.  The  plot,  however,  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  then  the  dauphin  fled  to  Bourges, 
leaving  Paris  to  the  power  of  tlie  Armagnacs, 
who  made  a  new  proscription  of  the  Bourguig- 
nons, and  drove  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
exiles  out  of  the  city.  Soon  after,  however  (in 
the  month  of  Api-il,  1415),  the  dauphin,  by  some 
cunning  manoeuvres,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capital.  His  first  operation  was  to  seize  all  the 
money  which  his  mother  had  deposited  for  safety 
in  some  of  the  churches.  He  then  promised  the 
people  a  speedy  redress  of  the  gi-ievances  under 
which  they  had  so  long  laboui-ed.  But  the  dau- 
phin soon  showed  that  he  was  as  rapacious,  pro- 
digal, and  dissipated  as  the  worst  of  those  he 
denounced,  and  even  in  Paris  which  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  an  immoral  court,  his  vulgar 
dissoluteness  excited  disgust.  Not  satisfied  with 
publicly  entertaining  a  servant  of  the  palace  as 
his  mistress,  he  shut  up  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  in  a  chateau  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  This 
was  a  fresh  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  father  of  the  dauphiness,  and  it  was 
instantly  resented :  the  states  of  Flanders,  taking 
up  the  quarrel  of  the  duke,  told  the  insensate 
young  man  that,  unless  he  immediately  redressed 
this  and  other  injuries,  the  duke  would  not  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Arras ;  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
vassals,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  would  take  up 
arms  to  defend  the  dauphin  or  France  from  the 
attack  of  the  English.  Before  this  the  duke  had 
gone  from  Flanders  into  his  states  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  assembled  Caboche,  Legoix,  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  Parisian  frateniity  of  butchers. 
The  Count  of  Armagnac  at  the  same  time  was 
carrying  on  a  private  war  in  the  south;  the  Count 
of  St.  Pol  was  doing  the  same  in  the  north,  and 
peace  and  good  order  existed  nowhere. 

Such  was  the  hapless  condition  of  France 
when  Heni-y  proposed  to  conquer  it.' 

Before  arming,  the  King  of  England  negotiated 
at  some  length.  To  the  peremptoiy  demand  of 
the  crown  of  France  no  answer  was  returned. 
About  a  month  later  (in  August,  1414)  Henry 
intimated  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  ful- 
filment of  Edward  III.'s  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and 
the  addition  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine, 

'  Juvenal;  St.  Denis;  Mmistrekl;  Barante;    ViUarcL. 
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and  some  ten-itory  in  Provence,  together  with 
the  hand  of  Charles'  daughter  Catherine,  with 
a  mai'riage  portion  of  2,000,000  crowns.  It  was 
replied  for  Charles,  that  he  would  restore  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaiue,  and 
give  his  daughter  with  a  portion  of  600,000  crowns. 
Henry  rejected  these  proposals  with  disdain, 
and  recalled  his  ambas- 
sadors. In  the  month 
of  November  he  asked 
aids  from  a  willing  pai"- 
liamentjWho  immediately 
voted  a  supply  of  two 
tenths  and  two-fifteenths ; 
not,  however,  expressly 
for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  was  asked,  but 
"for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  seas."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Henry  con- 
descended to  renew  his 
negotiations,  and  even 
lowered  his  demands  so 
far  as  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  Normandy,  Anjou,and 
Maine;  but,  though  alar- 
med, the  French  adhered 
to  their  former  condi- 
tions." 

On  the  16th  of  April  a 
council  of  fifteen  sjjiritual 
and  twenty-eight  tempo- 
ral peers  met  at  West- 
minster,andto  them  Hen- 
ry announced  his  pur- 
pose of  making  a  voyage 
in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  recover  his  inheritance. 

Both  bishops  and  lay  lords  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded this  resolution,  and  assured  him  of  their 
sincere  co-operation.  He  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  one  of  his  brothers,  to  be  regent  during 
his  absence ;  and  having  raised  the  sum  of  500,000 
nobles,  he  set  out  to  embark  at  Southampton  in 
the  month  of  July.  At  Winchester  he  was  met 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched by  the  Duke  of  Berri  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  storm  might  yet  be  diverted.  Henry  told 
this  prelate  that  the  crown  of  France  was  his 
right,  and  that  he  would  win  it  by  the  sword. 
He  continued  his  road  to  Southampton."  His 
fleet  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  his  knights  and 
soldiers  were  encamped  round  the  shore  ;  and  he 
had  begun  to  superintend  the  embarkation,  when 


Hexky  v.— From  tho  Arundel  MS.  No.  3S, 


'  Rymer.     He  gives  the  whole  negotiation  at  length. 
2  Monstreht:   WaUiagham;  Elmham. 


he  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  This  bold  plot  included  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  of  Hetou,  tlie  Lord  Scroop  of  Ma- 
sham — a  person  who  enjoyed  Henry's  most  per- 
fect confidence,  and  who  always  slept  with  the 
king :  but  the  leader  was  the  king's  own  cousin 
Richard,  brother  to  the  infamous  Rutland  (now 
Duke  of  York),  and  re- 
cently created  Earl  of 
Cambridge.  An  inquest 
of  twelve  jurors  of  the 
county  found  that  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey  had 
treasonably  conspired  to 
proclaim  the  Earl  of 
March,  and  to  call  in  a 
Scottish  army;  and  that 
the  Lord  Scroop  was 
guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  Grey  was  be- 
headed: Cambridge  and 
Scroop  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  tried  by 
their  peers ;  this  was 
gi-auted,  and  all  the  lords 
in  the  army  condemned 
them  to  the  block.'" 

At  last  Henry  em- 
barked, and  set  sail  from 
Southampton :  his  fleet, 
which  consisted  in  part 
of  ships  he  had  hired 
from  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  Friesland,  amounted 
to  1200  or  1400  sail  of 
vessels,  from  20  to  300 
tons  burden;  his  army 
to  6500  horse,  and  about 
24,000  foot  of  all  kinds.' 
He  anchored  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  three  miles  fi-om  Har- 
fleur,  on  the  13th  of  August.  On  the  following 
day  he  began  to  land  his  troops  and  stores — an 
operation  which  occupied  three  whole  days.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding,  under  pain 
of  death,  all  excesses  against  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  noted  by  many  contempo- 
rary historians,  French  as  well  as  English,  that 
Henry,  with  honourable  perseverance,  enforced 
the  uniform  good  treatment  of  the  people  through 
whose  districts  he  afterwaixls  passed.  On  the 
17th  he  laid  siege  to  Harfleur,  a  very  strong 


■*  The  best  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  given  in  Sir  Han-is 
Nicolas'  History  of  the  Battle  of  Azincourt,  and  of  the  Expedition 
of  Henrij  V.  into  France.  It  is  said  that  the  conspiratoi-s  wero 
bribed  by  the  French. 

•»  Included  in  this  niunber  was  a  stioug  body  of  giumer.i, 
luinei-s,  masons,  cai-pentei-s,  saddler*,  bowyers,  smiths,  and  other 
artisans  and  laboiu-era. 
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fovtrest",  with  a  numerous  garrison,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Tlie  conduct  of  the 
siege  was  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
■'  Master  Giles/'  the  principal  military  autho- 
rity of  that  period.'  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
besieging  ;u-niy  was  great,  not  so  much  from  the 
sword  and  the  awkward  artillery  of  those  times, 
as  from  a  frightful  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
the  damp,  unwholesome  nature  of  the  place. 
The  men  perished  by  hundreds,  and  many  of  the 
most  eminent  captains  died  of  the  disease.  See- 
ing, however,  no  prospect  of  being  relieved,  and 
suH'cring  from  the  same  dysentery,  the  garrison 
capitulated,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  on  the 
22d  of  Sefjtember,  after  a  siege  of  thirty-six  days. 
Henry  then  shipped  his  sick  and  wounded  (auiong 
whom  was  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March)  for  England, 
and  remained  a  few  days  at  Harfleur.''  While 
here  he  sent  a  chivalrous  challenge  to  the  dau- 
phin, olTeriug  to  decide  the  contest  iu  personal 
combat.  The  dauialiin,  who  was  fonder  of  lid- 
dling  than  of  fighting,  returned  no  answer. 

With  the  insignificant  force  the  English  king 
now  had,  it  seemed  madness  to  undertake  any 
great  enterprise.  The  sea  was  open  to  him,  but 
he  scorned  the  notion  of  returning  to  England 
with  no  honour  gained  save  the  capture  of  a 
single  town;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
had  he  so  returned,  he  would  have  suffered  a 
dangerous  loss  of  popularity.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  a  council  of  war  recommended  that  he 
should  re-embark ;  but  if  this  opinion  were  really 
entertained  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  they  seem 
to  have  given  it  up  without  demur.  "  No,"  said 
Henry ;  "we  must  first  see,  by  God's  help,  a  little 
more  of  this  good  land  of  France,  which  is  all 
our  own."  The  forces  were  drawn  out,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  through  the  hostile  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Pioardy,  and  Artois,  to  Calais.  With 
the  reductions  made  by  the  casualties  of  the 
siege,  by  sickness,  and  by  leaving  a  gai-rison  in 
Harfleur,  they  did  not  exceed  9000  meu.^  The 
march  began  on  the  Cth  of  October,  when  a  great 
force,  with  tlie  king  and  dauphin  at  their  head, 
lay  at  Eouen,  and  another,  under  the  Constable 
of  France,  in  front  of  the  English  iu  Picardy, 
whither  troops  were  pouring  in  all  directions.  In 
his  passage  through  Normandy,'  Henry  met  with 
no  great  resistance ;  but  detachments  more  nume- 
rous than  his  whole  force  watched  his  move- 
ments, and  cut  off  stragglers ;  the  country  was 
laid  waste  before  his  approach ;  the  people  in  the 


towns  and  villager  furnished  him  with  little  or 
no  provisions — they  were  half  starvijig  them- 
selves; sickness  was  rejiroduced  by  want  of  proper 
food  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  At  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Breslc,  beyond  Dieppe,  tha 
garrison  of  Eu  made  a  sortie,  and  fell  upon  his 
rear;  but  the  leader  of  the  French  was  killed,  and 
the  rest  fled  back  to  the  covering  of  their  ram- 
parts. On  the  1 2th  of  October,  he  reached  the 
memorable  ford  of  Blauche-Taque,  where  he 
hoi)ed  to  ])ass  like  Edward  III.;  but  the  French 
.resolved  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Somme;  and, 
taught  by  experience,  they  had  fortified  both 
banks,  had  driven  strong  palisades  across  the 
ford,  and  placed  troops  of  archers  behind  them. 
Henry  retreated  to  Aii-aines,  the  little  town  where 
Edward  III.  had  slept  two  nights  before  the 
battle  of  Blanche-Taque,  and  there  the  English 
army  spent  this  night  of  the  12th.  He  had  now 
to  seek  for  a  passage  up  the  river,  as  his  great- 
grand-father  had  sought  for  one  in  descending  it. 
He  marched  along  the  left  bank  to  Bailleul,  wheie 
ho  slept  on  the  13th.  The  Constable  of  France 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Abbeville,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Every  bridge  was 
broken  down,  every  ford  was  fortified,  and  columns 
of  horse  and  foot  manoeuvred  along  the  right 
bank,  keeping  in  line  with  Henry  as  he  proceeded 
up  the  left.  Many  of  his  people  lost  heart  at 
being  thus  foiled  in  all  attempts  to  cross  the 
Somme,  and  at  seeing  that  their  march  was  lead- 
ing them  far  from  the  sea-shore.  "  I  who  write," 
says  a  chaplain  of  the  army,  "  and  many  others, 
looked  bitterly  up  to  heaven,  and  implored  the 
Divine  mercy  and  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  and 
of  England's  saint  St.  George,  to  save  us  from  the 
imminent  perils  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
and  enable  us  to  reach  Calais  in  safety."^  On 
the  14th,  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  pass  at  Pont 
St.  E£my,  and  was  repiilsed,  as  Edward  had  been 
at  the  same  place.  On  the  15th  he  tried  to  force 
a  i:)assage  at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  but  he  met  with 
no  better  success.  Still  continuing  to  ascend  the 
I'iver,  he  tried  several  other  passages  in  the  course 
of  the  IGth  and  17th;  but  every  where  insurmount- 
able obstacles  presented  themselves.  On  the 
night  of  the  18th,  having  got  above  Amiens,  he 
halted  at  Bainvillers.  His  troops  were  suffering 
every  possible  discomfort,  and  were  disheartened 
by  their  repeated  disappointments;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  lord  between    Beteucourt  and  Voyenue, 


'  A  beautiful  mamiscript  copy  of  his  work — De  licgimine  Priu- 
cipluin — is  xneserved  in  tlie  llaiieiau  CoUectiou  in  the  British 
Museum. 

-  Monstrckt;   Walsinr;.;  Nicolas'  Buttle  nf  Ailncourl,  itu. 

■*  Sir  H.  Nicolas  saj's,  after  an  impartial  consideration,  that 
uot  more  than  9000 fighting  men  could  have  left  Harfleur;  and 
there  is  "  a  strong  probability"  that  the  force  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 6000  men. 


*  The  line  of  march  he  chose  was  by  Fecami)  and  along  the 
sea  coast,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Somme.  From  Blanche- 
Taque  he  was  obliged  to  strike  inland. 

^  This  anonymous  writex',  whom  Sir  II.  Nicolas  styles  "  Chi-o- 
nicler  A,"  was  fii'st  introduced  to  the  notice  of  modern  readora 
by  this  learned  and  industrious  investigator.  His  accounts, 
which  have  never  been  published,  exist  in  MS.,  in  theCottoniau 
and  Sloane  collections,  in  the  library  of  the  Britiah  Museum. 
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■which  had  not  been  staked  by  the  people  of  St. 
Qnentin.  The  English  made  a  dash  across  this 
ford  ;  the  vanguard  established  themselves  on  the 
right  bank,  which  they  had  so  long  yearned  to 
reach,  and  the  wliole  array  with  its  baggage  got 
safely  across.'  Having  lost  this  line  of  defence, 
the  constable  fell  back  from  the  Somme,  and 
inarched  along  the  Calais  road  as  far  as  St.  Pol, 
in  Artois.  Henry  quietly  followed  by  the  same 
road ;  but  while  his  small  force  was  every  hour 
farther  reduced  by  sickness,  that  of  the  constable 
was  continually  strengthened ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  the  royal  army  of  France  was  in 
Artois.  On  the  20th  of  October,  three  heralds 
arrived  from  the  constable  and  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bourbon,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  their 
resolution  to  give  him  battle  before  he  reached 
Calais.  Henry  replied  that  the  will  of  God  would 
be  done — that  he  did  not  seek  them — but  fear  of 
them  should  never  induce  him  to  move  out  of  his 
way,  or  to  go  either  slower  or  faster  than  he  in- 


~  Skrtdi  tu  K  iistrate 
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tended :  his  march  was  before  him,  straight  on  by 
the  road  to  Calais,  and  if  the  French  attempted 
to  stop  him,  it  would  be  at  their  peril.  True  to 
his  word,  the  King  of  England  marched  on  with 
the  greatest  calmness  and  regularity.  From  St. 
Pol,  the   constable  fell  b;ick  to  the  villages  of 


'  The  weighty  baggage  and  waggons  had  been  left  beliind  at 
Harfleur.  On  starting  from  that  place,  the  soldiers  had  only 
provisions  for  eight  days. 


Ruisseauville  and  Azincourt,  and  there  (having 
received  nearly  all  the  reinforcementshe  expected) 
he  determined  to  make  his  stand.  On  the  24th, 
Henry  crossed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  of  Ter- 
noise  at  Blangi ;  and  soon  after  he  came  in  sight 
of  some  of  the  enemy's  columns.  Expecting  an 
attack,  he  formed  in  order  of  battle;  but  the 
columns  he  saw  withdrew  to  Azincourt,  and 
towards  evening  he  marched  on  to  Maisoucelles, 
a  large  village,  only  a  few  bow-shots  from  the 
enemy's  outposts.  Some  provisions  were  brought 
in,  and  the  men  refreshed  themselves,  and  took 
some  rest.  As  soon  as  the  moon  arose,  officers 
wei'e  sent  out  to  survey  the  position,  and  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
French.  During  the  whole  night  the  English 
l^layed  on  their  trumpets  and  other  martial  in- 
struments, so  that  the  neighbourhood  resounded 
with  their  music.  Notwithstandiog  fatigue,  cold, 
and  hunger,  they  kept  up  a  cheerful  spirit;  but 
many  of  them  confessed  their  sins,  took  the  sac- 
rament, and  made  their 
wills.  These  hours  of  sus- 
pense were  the  most  try- 
ing of  all,  but  not  a  man 
among  them  .spoke  of  sur- 
render— retreat  or  flight 
was  impossible." 

On  the  side  of  the  French 
there  was  no  want  of  con- 
fidence, but  an  evident  ab- 
sence of  order  and  discip- 
line. The  constable  struck 
the  royal  banner  into  the 
ground  on  the  Calais  road, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the 
village  of  Euisseauville ; 
and  the  Admiral  of  France, 
the  master  of  the  cross- 
bows, the  princes,  barons, 
and  kjiights,  planted  their 
banners  round  it,  withioud 
acclamations  of  joy.  The 
night  was  cold  and  rainy, 
but  they  lighted  great  fires 
all  along  their  line,  and 
the  soldiers,  while  they 
warmed  themselves,passed 
round  the  Avine-cup,  and 
calculated  the  proper  ran- 
soms for  the  king  and  the  great  barons  of  England, 
whom  they  made  sure  of  taking  on  the  morrow. 
The  pages  and  valets  of  the  army  rode  about  look- 
ing for  hay  and  straw  to  lay  on  the  damp  ground; 
horses  went  and  came,  slipping  and  floundering 
in  the  clayey  soil;  there  was  a  continual  move- 
ment and  noise;  the  horsemen  were  heard  afar 
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off  shouting  to  one  anotliev:  but  by  some  chance, 
tliey  had  scarcely  any  musical  insti-uments  to 
cheer  their  heai'ts;  and  it  was  remarked,  with 
astonishment,  that  very  few  of  their  horaes 
neighed  during  the  night— which,  adds  the 
chronicler,  was  considered  by  many  as  a  very 
bad  omen.'  Among  the  leaders  of  this  army 
were  some  old  officers,  not  cjuite  so  sure  of  the 
result.  The  Duke  of  Berri,  who  had  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers  sixty  years  ago,  remem- 
bered that  on  that  occasion  the  French  had  felt 
confident  of  victory,  and  yet  his  father,  King 
John,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  the  army 
destroyed. 

At  early  dawn  King  Hemy  heard  matins  and 
mass  with  his  men,  and  then  led  them  to  their 
positions.     He  formed  them,  as  usual,  into  three 
divisions  and  two  wings;  but  the  divisions  stood 
30  closely  together,  that  they  appeared  as  one.  The 
archers  were  placed  in  advance  of  the  men-at- 
arms  in  form  of  a  M'edge.     In  addition  to  his  bow 
and  arrows,  his  bill-hook,  hatchet,  or  hammer, 
every  ai-cher  carried  a  long  stake  sharjiened  at 
both  ends,  which  he  was  to  fix  obliquely  before 
him  in  the  gi-ound,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  firm  pike 
against  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.    These 
stakes  formed  together  an  excellent  rampart,  and 
they  could  be  moved  and  fixed  again  if  a  change 
of    position   should  be  deemed  necessary.     The 
upper  end  of  the  stakes,  which  projected  against 
the  foe,  were  tipped  with  iron :  this  was  a  new 
precaution  never  before  used  in  a  war  by  Chris- 
tians.    The  baggage,  the  priests,  the  tents,  and 
horses— for  this  fight,  like  that  of  Poictiers  and 
Crecy,  was  to  be  fought  chiefly  on  foot — were 
placed  in  the  rear,  near  to  the  village  of  Maison- 
celles,  under  guard  of  some  men-at-arms  and  a 
small  body  of  archers.     When  these  dispositions 
were  made,  Henry  mounted  a  small  gray  horse, 
and  rode  along  the  lines  of  each  division.     He 
wore  a  helmet  of  polished  steel,  sui'mounted  with 
a  crown  of  gold,  set  with  sparkling  gems,  and 
the  arms  of  England  and  of  France  were  em- 
broidered in  gold  on  h  is  surcoat.    But  what  struck 
the  English  more  than  gold  and  gems,  was  the 
bright  lively  blue  eye  of  the  hero,  whose  counte- 
nance, like  that  of  the  great  Edward  on  the  like 
occasion,  was  serenely  cheerful.     As  he  rode  from 
rank  to  rank  he  said  a  few  words  to  each;  he 
recalled  to  their  memoi-ies  the  glorious  victories 
gained  by  their  ancestors  with  an  equal  disparity 
of  numbers.     He  told  them  that  he  had  made  up 
his  own  mind  to  conquer  or  die  there — that  Eng- 
land should  never  have  to  pay  a  ransom  for  him. 
He  assured  the  archers  that  the  French  had  sworn 
to  cut  off  the  three  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  to 
unfit  til  em  for  their  craft;  and  he  reminded  them 

•  Monstrehf. 


of  the  atrocities  committed  on  their  countrymen 
taken  at   Soissons,  where   200  English  archers, 
prisonei-s  of  war,  had  been  mercilessly  lianged. 
"We  have  not  come,"  said  he,  "into  our  king- 
dom of  France  like  mortal  enemies ;    we  liave 
not  burned  towns   and   villages ;   we   have  not 
outraged  women  and  maidens,  like   our  adver- 
saries at  Soissons.     They  are  full   of  sin,  and 
have  no  fear  of  God."     As  the  king  jiassed  one 
of  the  divisions,  he  heard  a  brave  officer,  Wal- 
ter  Hungerford,  expressing  a  wish   that  some 
of  the  gallant  knights  and  stout  archers  who 
were  living  in  idleness  in  merry  England  could 
be  present  on  this  field.    "No!"  exclaimed  Henry, 
"  I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more.     If  God 
gives  us  the  victory,  the  fewer  we  are  the  more 
honour;    and   if  we  lose,  the  less  will  be  the 
loss  to  our  country.     But  we  will  not  lose;  fight 
as  you  were  wont  to  do,  and  before  night  the 
pride  of  our  numberless  enemies  shall  be  hum- 
bled to  the   dust."     The   disparity  of  numbers 
was,  indeed,  appalling,  the  French  being,  at  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  as  six  to  one;"  but  they 
had  learned  little  from  experience;  their  chiefs 
seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  moral  vertigo — 
they  had  crowded  their  immense  host  in  fields  be- 
tween two  woods,  where  there  was  not  room  for 
them  to  deploy  or  to  manoeuvre  with  any  facility. 
From  the  Seine  to  the  Somme — from  the  Somme 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  now  crowded  and 
heaped  upon  one  another — there  was  scarcely  a 
worse  position;  and  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in 
tori-ents,  rendered  some  of  the  fields  almost  im- 
passable to  horses  bearing  the  weight  of  men  in 
heavy  armour. 

A  close  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the 
fights  of  Crecy  and  Azincoui't,  but  in  some  re- 
spects they  differed.  The  French,  tutored,  it  may 
be,  by  the  old  Duke  of  Berri,  did  not  begin  the 
action,  but  waited  to  be  attacked,  sitting  down 
on  the  ground  every  man  near  to  his  own  ban- 
ner. Henry  had  calculated  on  the  confusion  sure 
to  arise  at  the  first  movement  of  such  a  force  in 
such  close  and  difficult  ground,  and  for  some  hoiu's 
he  patiently  waited  their  attack.  During  this 
time  he  distributed  food  and  a  little  wine  among 
his  men,  who  sat  dowm  to  their  breakfast  quietly 
on  the  ground,  even  as  their  forefathers  had  done 
at  Crecy.  While  the  compact  force  of  Henry 
was  governed  by  one  master-will,  the  loose  mul- 
titude of  the  French  was  distracted  by  the  con- 
flicting opinions   of  many  presumptuous  men. 


-  Monstrelet  says  that  the  French  were,  "  on  a  hasty  survey, 
estimated  to  be  more  than  six  times  the  number  of  the  English." 
According  to  the  Italian  chronicler,  who  ambitiously  calls  him- 
self "Titus  Livius,"  they  were  rather  more  than  seven  to  one. 
Another  contemporary  estimates  the  French  at  100,000,  wluch 
would  be  more  than  ten  to  one,  even  admitting  that  Henry 
marched  from  Harfleur  with  9000  men,  and  without  counting 
his  losses  on  the  march. 
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"  The  constable,"  says  a  great  French  writer,' 
who  has  described  the  battle  with  a  rare  imi^ar- 
tiality,  "  was  by  light  of  his  office  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  but  there  were  with 
him  so  many  princes  who  had  all  wills  of  their 
o\\Ti,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  obtain  obe- 
dience." The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  and  a  host  of  young  gentlemen  who  had 
just  put  on  their  knightly  spurs,  and  had  never 
earned  them,  wanted  to  charge  the  English  at 
once.  The  constable,  it  appears,  would  fain  have 
waited  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  under 
the  Marshal  de  Loigny  and  the  Diike  of  Brit- 
tany, who  were  both  on  their  march,  and  exjoected 
in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day.  It 
seemed  disgraceful,  with  such  odds,  to  wait  for 
more;  but  the  constable  prevailed.  The  entire 
loss  of  his  authority  was  not  felt  till  the  battle 
commenced,  and  he  was  evidently  determined 
ujwn  delay.  As  the  morning  wore  away  he  even 
sent  Messire  Guichard  Dauphin  and  the  Sire  de 
Helly  to  the  English  camp  to  negotiate,  and  to 
offer  Henry  a  free  passage,  if  he  would  on  his 
part  restore  Hai-fleur,  together  with  all  the  pri- 


soners he  had  made,  and  resign  his  pretensions 
to  the  ci'own  of  France.  Henry,  undismayed 
by  the  force  before  him,  would  only  treat  on  the 
same  conditions  which  he  had  offered  in  his  own 
capital.  He  has  been  lauded  for  his  firmness  and 
his  harddiood,  but  liis  good  policy  has  been  gene- 
rally OA^erlooked.  If  he  had  alloAved  the  constable 
to  amuse  him  with  these  negotiations  for  a  day 
or  two,  his  army  would  have  been  starved  out- 
right— a  more  serious  consideration  this,  than  tlie 
arrival  of  reinforcements;  for  had  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  come  up  with  his  6000  men,  he  would 
in  all  i^robability  have  only  increased  the  confu- 
sion and  the  unmanageableness  of  the  French 
host.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  would  not  come  to 
him,  Henry  prepared  to  go  to  them.  He  de- 
spatched two  detachments — the  one  to  lie  in  am- 
bush on  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  the  other 
to  their  rear,  where,  when  the  battle  began,  they 
were  to  set  fire  to  a  barn  and  house  belonging  to 
the  priory  of  St.  George  at  Hesdin,  and  so  create 
an  alarm.  These  manoeuvres  were  execixted;  and 
the  two  detachments,  being  both  of  archers,  got 
to  the  posts  appointed,  and  lay  in  wait  without 


The  Field  of  Azincourt.-— From  a  drawing  on  the  spot  by  .John  Absolon. 


being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  It  was  towards 
the  hour  of  noon  when  Henry  gave  the  brief  but 
cheering  order — "Banners,  advance!"  At  the 
same  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  com- 
mander of  the  archers,  a  knight  grown  gray  with 
age  and  honour,  threw  his  truncheon  into  the 
air,  exclaiming — "Now  strike!"  The  distance 
between  the  two  armies  was  short  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  English  moved  on  in  gallant  array 
until  the  foremost  came  within  bow-shot  of  the 
French:  then  the  archei's  stuck  their  stakes  in 
the  ground  before  them,  and  set  wp  a  tremendous 
shout.     Their  loud  huzzas  were  instantly  echoed 


'  M.  de  Barante,  IlUtoire  des  Dues  du  Bourgogne 

Vol.  I. 


by  the  men  that  lay  concealed  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  French,  who,  the  next  minute,  were  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  shower  of  arrows  both  in  front 
and  flank.  The  French  had  few  or  no  bowmen, 
for  that  weapon  was  considered  unworthy  of 
knightty  hands,  and  the  princes  had  insolently 
rejected  the  service  of  the  burghers  and  other 
plebeians,  holding  that  France  ought  to  be  de- 


2  The  wood  on  the  left  hand  of  the  view  is  that  from  which 
the  English  archers  cut  the  stakes  whicli  were  planted  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text.  From  this  wood  the  English  position  ex- 
tended to  the  cluu'ch  shown  in  the  view,  the  Frencli  position 
being  opposite,  or,  looking  at  the  view,  at  the  back  of  the  spec- 
tator. A  few  stones  indicate  the  site  of  a  chapel  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  Bones,  and 
Ronietimes  weapons,  are  still  dug  up  on  the  field. 
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fended  only  by  genthmcn  !  Messire  Clignet,  of 
Brabant,  tliout,'lit  that  he  could  break  the  English 
arcliei"s  with  the  lance,  and  he  charged  with  1200 
horse,  shouting  "Mountjoye!  St.  DenisI"  But 
the  ground  was  soft  and  slipjtery;  the  flight  of  ar- 
rows that  mot  them  right  in  the  face  was  terrific: 
some  were  killed;  some  rolled, horse  and  horseman, 
on  the  fields;  others  turneel  their  horses'  heads: 
and  of  the  whole  1200,  not  above  seven  score  fol- 
lowed their  chiefs  up  to  the  English  front,  where 
the  archers,  instead  of  weai-ing  steel  armour,  had 
even  tlu-owu  aside  their  leathern  jackets,  that  they 
might  have  a  freer  use  of  their  nei-vous  arms. 
But  between  the  defence  of  the  sharp  stakes,  and 
the  incessant  flight  of  their  arrows,  very  few  of 
the  French  lances  reached  those  open  breasts. 
Such  of  the  knights  as  stood  their  gi-ound,  stoop- 
ed their  heads  as  the  arrows  went  through  the 
visors;  they  thus  scarcely  saw  what  they  were 
doing,  and  lost  the  command  of  their  horses, 
which,  wounded  in  many  places,  became  mad 
with  pain,  and  gallojoed  back,  joining  the  other 
fugitives,  and  breaking  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army.  Only  thi-ee  horsemen  penetrated 
beyond  the  stakes,  and  they  were  instantly  slain. 
Everywhere  within  reach  of  the  aiTows  the 
French  horse  were  seen  capering  or  rushing 
tlu'ough  the  lines,  doing  great  mischief  to  their 
own  army,  and  causing  the  wildest  uproar  and 
confusion.  But,  in  fact,  all  order  was  already 
lost  there;  the  columns  got  mixed;  the  words  of 
command  were  disregarded;  and  while  the  timid 
stole  to  the  rear,  the  brave  all  rushed  to  the  van, 
crowding  the  division  that  was  over-crowded  be- 
fore in  that  narrow  space.  Meanwhile,  the  Eng- 
lish, removing  their  stakes,  came  on  with  still 
more  tremendous  huzzas:  the  French  made  a 
slight  retrogi-ade  movement,  and  then,  so  miser- 
ably had  their  ground  been  chosen,  they  got  into 
some  recently  ploughed  corn-fields,  where  their 
horses,  sank  almost  to  their  saddle-girths,  stuck 
fast  or  rolled  over  with  their  riders.  Seeing  that 
the  van-guard  was  thoroughly  disordered  and 
broken,  the  English  archers  left  their  stakes, 
which  it  appears  they  did  not  use  again,  and 
slinging  their  bows  behind  them,  rushed  with 
their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets  into  the  midst  of 
the  steel-clad  knights,  they  themselves  being  al- 
most without  clothing,  and  many  of  them  both 
bare-footed  and  bare-headed.  The  Constable  of 
France  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
knights  were  presently  killed  by  these  despised 
plebeians,  who,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
chivalry  of  England,  dispersed  the  whole  body. 
Then  the  second  division  opened  to  receive  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  first — a  manceuvi-e  attended 
with  fresh  disorder.  At  this  moment  the  Duke 
Anthony  of  Bi^abant,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  field,  having  in  his  impatient  haste  left  his  re- 


inforcements behind  him,  headed  a  fresh  charge 
of  horse,  but  he  was  instantly  slain  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  kept  advancing,  and  destroying  all  that 
opposed  them.  The  second  division  of  the  French, 
howe\-er,  closed  up,  and  kept  its  gi-ound,  though 
the  weight  of  their  armour  made  them  sink  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire.  Henry  now  brought  up  his 
men-at-arms,  and,  calling  in  his  brave  bowmen, 
formed  them  again  in  good  order.  These  lightly- 
equipped  troops  found  little  inconvenience  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil;  they  had  the  free  use  of 
their  limbs;  they  were  fresh  as  when  they  fii-st 
came  into  battle;  and  they  again  gave  a  loud 
huzza  when  the  king  led  them  on  to  a  fresh 
charge.  It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  took  place, 
and  that  Henry's  life  was  repeatedly  exposed 
to  gi-eat  danger.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, was  wounded  and  thrown  down,  and  would 
have  been  killed  or  made  prisoner,  but  for  the 
personal  valour  of  the  king,  who  placed  himself 
beside  the  body,  and  beat  off  the  assailants.  Soon 
after  he  was  charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen 
knights,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  Lord  of  Croy, 
who  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  take  or 
kill  the  King  of  England.  One  of  these  knights 
struck  the  king  with  his  mace  or  battle-axe,  and 
the  blow  was  so  violent  that  Henry  staggered 
and  fell  on  his  knees;  but  his  brave  men  instantly 
closed  round  him,  and  killed  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  knights.  The  Duke  of  Alen§on  then 
charged  up,  and  cut  his  way  to  the  royal  standard 
of  England.  With  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he 
beat  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  gi'ound;  and  when 
Henry  stood  forth  to  defend  his  unworthy  relative, 
Alencon  hit  him  over  the  head,  and  knocked  off 
part  of  the  crown  which  he  wore  over  his  helmet. 
But  this  blow  was  the  last  the  Frenchman  ever 
struck — the  English  closed  upon  him;  seeing  his 
danger,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  king,  saying, 
"I  surrender  to  you;  I  am  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
gon."  Plenry  held  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  too 
late — the  duke  was  dead.  His  fall  ended  the 
battle,  for  his  followers  fled  in  dismay;  and 
the  third  division  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  never  drawn  sword,  and  which  was  in  itself 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish force,  fell  back,  and  presently  began  to  galloji 
from  the  field.  Up  to  this  point  the  English  had 
not  embai'rassed  themselves  with  prisoners;  but 
they  now  took  them  by  heajjs — many  surrender- 
ing, and  many  more  making  vain  efforts  to  de- 
feud  their  liberty  and  honour  in  the  midst  of  that 
hopeless  confusion.  As  they  took  the  Fi-ench- 
men,they  removed  then-  helmets  from  then-  heads. 
An  immense  number  were  thus  secured,  when 
Henry  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  his  rear,  where 
the  priests  of  his  army  were  sitting  on  horse- 
back among  the  baggage,  and  he  soon  saw  a 
hostile  force  dl■a^\^l  out  in  that  direction.     At 
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t.lie  same  time,  the  tliircl  division  of  the  French, 
which  liad  been  in  full  retreat,  seemed  to  rally 
and  raise  their  banners  afresh.      Henry  knew 
that   the   Duke   of  Bi-ittany  and  other   chiefs, 
with  reinforcements,  were  not  far  off;  and  be- 
lieving himself  about  to  be  enveloped,  he  gave 
ordei's  that  every  man  should  kill  the  prisoner  or 
prisoners  he  had  taken.*     As  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives of  rank  was  one  of  the  soldiers'  best  gain.s, 
many  were  unwilling  to  obey  this  mandate ;  but 
Henry  sent  200  archers,  who  knocked  the  Fi-ench 
knights  on  the  head  without  compunction.     The 
extent  of  this  horrible  massacre  is  not  known; 
but  it  appears  that  a  great  number  of  the  noblest 
knights  in  France  fell  in  consequence  of  what, 
after  all,  was  a  mistake.     The  body  in  the  rear 
were  only  some  500  or  600  peasants  who  had 
entered  Maisoncelles,  and  fallen  upon  the  bag- 
gage, in  hope  of  obtaining  plunder,  and  driving 
off  some  of  the  English  horses;  and  what  ap- 
peared a  rallying  in  front  was  only  a  momentary 
pause,  the  third  division  continuing  to  gallop  off 
the  field  harder  than  ever.     As  soon  as  Henry 
discovered  his  mistake,  he  gave  orders  to  stop  the 
carnage  and  to  look  after  the  wounded.     Then, 
attended  by  his  principal  barons,  he  rode  over  the 
field,  and  sent  out  the  heralds  to  examine  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  knights  and  princes  that  had  fallen ; 
and  while  his  people  were  occupied  in  stripjiing 
the  dead,  he  called  to  him  the  herald  of  the  King 
of  France,  the  king-at-arms,   who   was  named 
Mountjoye^  and  with  him  several  other  heralds, 
Ijoth  English  and  French,  and  said  to  them — 
"  We  have  not  made  this  slaughter,  but  the  Al- 
mighty, as  we  believe,  for  the  sins  of  France." 
And  after  this  he  asked  them  to  whom  the  honour 
of  the   victory  was  due?   and  then  Motmtjoye 
answered: — "  To  the  King  of  England;  to  him 
ought  victory  to  be  given,  and  not  to  the  King 
of  France."    After  this  the  king  asked  the  name 
of  the   castle  that  he  saw  pretty  near  to  hira, 
and  they  answered  that  it  was  called  Azincourt. 
"Then,"  said  Henry,  "since  all  battles  ought  to 
be  named  after  the  nearest  castle,  let  this  battle 
bear  henceforward  and  lastingly  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Azincourt." 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  Avas  fright- 
ful. The  whole  chivalry  of  France  was  cropped. 
Seven  near  relations  of  King  Charles — the  Duke 
of  Bi'abant,  the  Count  of  Nevers,  the  Duke  of 
Bar,  his  brother  the  Count  of  IMarle,  his  other 
brother  John,  the  Constable  d'Albret,  the  Duke 
of  Alencon — had  all  perished.  Among  the  great 
lords,  the  Count  of  Dampierre,  the  Count  of 
Vaudemont,  the  Lords  of  Eambure,  Helly,  and 
Verchin,  and  Messire  Guichard  Dauphin,  met 
the  same  fate.     In  all,  there  perished  on  the  field 


8000  gentlemen,  knights,  or  squires,  iucludiug  120 
great  lords  that  had  each  a  banner  of  his  own. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  prisoners, who  were 
far  less  numerous  than  the  slain  of  the  same  class, 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Eiche- 
mont,  the  Marshal  Boucicault,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Vendome,  and  the 
Lords  of  Harcourt  and  Craon.  The  loss  of  the 
English  is  differently  estimated,  but  at  the  high- 
est account  it  was  only  1600  men,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who,  after  his  manifold  treacheries,  met  a  sol- 
dier's death — a  more  honourable  fate  than  he 
deserved. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  English 
left  Maisoncelles,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans rode  side  by  side,  conversing  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  Count  of  Charolais,  afterwards 
called  Philip  the  Good,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  at  the  castle  of  Aire,  not  far 
from  the  battle,  in  which  he  had  been  j^revented 
taking  a  part  by  the  strict  orders  of  his  father. 
When  he  heard  the  dreadful  news  he  sent  the 
bailiff  of  Aire  and  the  abbot  of  Ruisseauville  to 
superintend  the  burying  of  the  French,  while  he 
attended  in  person  the  funeral  of  his  two  uncles, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Nevers. 
The  abbot  and  the  bailiff  bought  twenty-five 
roods  of  land:  here  three  immense  pits  were  dug, 
and  5800  men  were  buried  in  heaps.  Then  the 
Bishop  of  Guines  went  down  and  sprinkled  holy 
water,  and  blessed  this  vast  sepulchre  of, the  aristo- 
cracy of  France.  Many  hundreds  who  had  friends 
at  hand  were  interred  with  more  decency  in  the 
churches  of  the  neighbouring  country,  or  con- 
veyed to  their  own  castles.  Thousands  who  had 
crawled  from  the  field  into  villages,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  woods,  were  bm-ied  there,  or  left  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  ravens.' 

Almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  booty, 
the  English  conquerors  marched  slowly  on  towards 
Calais.  Immediately  on  his  arriving  at  Calais, 
Henry  called  a  council.  Sickness  still  prevailed 
in  his  skeleton  of  an  army;  famine  and  disease 
raged  in  all  the  neighbouring  j^rovinces  of  Fraiice; 
he  had  not  only  saved  his  honour,  but  gained 
the  greatest  military  gloiy;  he  wanted  men — he 
wanted  money.  All  these  considerations  pointed 
homeward,  and  the  council  determined  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Accordingly  he  set  sail  forthwith,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  host  of  royal  and  noble  cajatives. 
The  people  of  England  were  literally  mad  with 
joy  and  triumj^h.  At  Dover  they  rushed  into 
the  sea  to  meet  him,  and  carried  him  to  shore  on 
their  shouldei-s.  At  Canterbury,  at  Eochester, 
at  every  town  he  passed  or  apj^roached,  they  went 


'  "  Chroniole  A,"  as  quotsd  by  Sir  II.  Nicolas.       -  Monstnht. 
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out  hy  tliousamls  to  meet  him  and  ilo  liim  honour. 
At  Bhxckheath,  he  was  met  by  the  lords,  com- 
mons, and  clerg>-,  the  mayor,  aklermen,  and  citi- 
zens of  Loudon,  who  conducted  him  in  trium])h 
into  the  capital,  where  wine  i-an  like  water  in 
the  streets — where  every  house  was  decorated, 
and  eveiy  voice  raised  to  greet  him  with  a  joyous 
huzza.' 

In  the  fii-st  heat  of  this  enthusiasm,  parliament 
voted  all  the  supplies  he  asked  for,  and  even  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life  the  subsidy  on  wool  and 
leathei',"  a  measure  which  had  been  already  so 
bitterly  repented  of  in  the  case  of  llichard  II. 
But  Henry,  with  all  his  fondness  for  conquests 
abroad,  betrayed  no  arbitrary  inclinations  at 
home,  and  he  used  this  concession  so  modei-ately 
as  to  give  universal  contentment. 

,  ,,p  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Si- 
gismund.  King  of  the  Romans  and 
emperor  elect,  came  to  England  on  a  visit  to 
Henry.  The  object  of  Sigismund's  visit  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church,  where 
two  popes  were  fiercely  contending  against  each 
other,  and  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England.  He  was  followed  to  the 
English  court  by  French  ambassadors,  and  by 
William  of  Bavaria,  Coimt  of  Holland  and  of 
Hainaidt.  The  mediation  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns ended  in  nothing. 

Henry  made  a  very  favourable  impression,  how- 
ever, on  the  mind  of  his  imperial  guest,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  were  seen  some  years  later.  Diu'- 
ing  Sigismund's  visit  the  French,  after  losing- 
much  valuable  time,  besieged  Henry's  new  con- 
quest, Harfleur,  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
Earl  of  Doi'set,  the  governor,  who  had  but  a  small 
and  unhealthy  garrison,  sent  to  England  for  suc- 
cour; and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  brother, 
immediately  sailed  from  Eye  with  such  shij^s  as 
were  ready.  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  August,  the 
duke  came  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
where  he  found  more  formidable  enemies  than 
he  had  expected,  for  the  French  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  some  great  caracs  from  Genoa,  and 
some  galleys,  balingers,  and  other  large  high- 
decked  vessels  from  Spain,  all  of  which  were  ad- 
vantageously posted.  The  duke  lay  to  for  the 
night:  most  of  the  captains  of  his  fleet  went  on 
board  his  ship  dm-ing  the  night  and  concerted 
the  plan  of  the  battle.  But  the  imprudence  of 
the  French  rendered  any  deep  plan  imnecessary: 
on  the  moi-ning  of  the  loth  they  left  their  good 
moorings  and  their  allies,  the  Genoese  and  Span- 
iards, and  sailed  out  to  attack  the  English.  Two 
of  their  best  ships  were  almost  instantly  taken, 
and  the  rest  soon  found  that  they  had  done  wrong 
in  committing  themselves  in  the  open  sea  with- 
out their  friends.     The  battle,  however,  was  long, 


and  fierce,  and  jjerilous.  When  the  duke  had 
beaten  the  French,  he  made  for  the  Genoese  car- 
acs, which  stood  so  high  in  the  water  that  their 
decks  wei-e  a  full  speai-'s  length  above  the  decks 
of  his  ships:  in  spite  of  this  difficulty,  they  were 
all  carried  by  boarding;  and,  in  the  end,  a  most 
brilliant  naval  victory  was  gained.  ]\Iost  of  the 
ships  were  taken;  some  were  sunk;  a  few  escaped 
by  running  up  the  Seine  into  shallow  water;  the 
land  troops  raised  the  siege  and  fled.  The  duke, 
when  he  had  fully  executed  his  commission,  and 
put  Harfleur  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  returned 
to  England.^ 

In  the  month  of  September,  Henry,  with  his 
guests  Sigismund  and  William  of  Bavaria,  went 
over  to  Calais,  where  a  sort  of  congress  was  held, 
at  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  irreconcil- 
able enemy  of  the  now  prevalent  party  in  France, 
attended  in  person,  apparently  well  inclined  to 
forget  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  slain  at 
Azincourt.*  Jean  Sans-peur,  who  was  smarting 
under  some  I'ecent  insults  received  from  Paris, 
and  who  was  brother-in-law  to  William  of  Ba- 
varia, Count  of  Haiuault,  whom  Henry  had  com- 
pletely captivated,  spent  nine  days  at  Calais  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  King  of  England 
and  the  emperor,  and  if  he  did  not  then  actually 
acknowledge  Henry's  rights  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  conclude  a  treaty  (the  protocol  of 
which  was  drawn  up  and  stiU  exists),  he  certainly 
accustomed  his  mind  to  those  ideas. 

AVhen  the  secret  congress  at  Calais  broke  up, 
Henry  returned  to  England  to  raise  and  organize 
an  army,  jDrojDerly  provided  with  all  means  of 
attack.  It  was  the  mouth  of  August  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1417)  before  Henry  again  lauded  in 
France. 

With  the  fearful  lesson  taught  them  at  Azin- 
court,  with  nearly  two  whole  years  which  they 
had  had  since  to  reflect  upon  it,  one  might  have 
expected  that  the  French  would  have  learned 
some  wisdom,  and  have  reconciled  themselves 
with  one  another,  and  prepared  to  defend  their 
country  against  one  who  had  proved  himself  so 
redoubtable  an  enemy.  But  no ;  this  frantic  and 
demoralized  aristocracy  would  not  be  taught  even 
by  misfortune,  and  in  the  way  of  cure  the  copious 
blood-letting  of  Aziucourt  had  been  thrown  away 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  Bourguignons  even  re- 
joiced that  the  Armaguacs  had  been  so  thoroughly 
beaten  by  the  English.     The  people  of  Paris  mur- 
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*  At  first,  however,  Jean  Sans-peur  had  been  very  violent,  and 
had  even  sent  Henry  his  gauntlet,  defying  him  a,  feu  et  a  sangue 
—  for  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  who  wos  not  a  vassal  of  France.  As  for  his  other 
brother,  the  Count  of  Xevei-s,  who  had  equally  fallen  at  Azin- 
coui-t,  he  said  he  could  have  no  grudge  against  Henry  on  his 
account,  inasmuch  as  la  (Nevers]  was  the  King  of  France's  man, 
had  armed  for  him,  and  had  perished  in  his  quarrel.  Such 
were  some  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  feudaliiia ! 
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mured  agaiust  the  crimes  and  imbecilities  of  their 
princes;  and  some  severer  moralists  affirmed,  as 
the  King  of  England  had  done,  that  the  mons- 
trous disorders  and  vices  which  prevailed  in  all 
chisses  and  conditions  had  drawn  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

The  government  seemed  to  occupy  itself  much 
more  about  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  still 
bent  on  expelliug  the  Armagnacs,  than  about  the 
Euglish.      They  wanted  the  army  which  that 
powerful  prince  had  assembled,  but  they  wanted 
it  without  the  duke ;  and  while  they  begged  for 
his  troops,  they  continued  to  op})ress  and  perse- 
cute his  partizans  in  Paris.     The  Count  of  Av- 
magnac,  father-in-law  of  the  now  captive  Duke  oi 
Orleans,  was  recalled  from  the  south,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  afliiirs.     He  insulted  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  with  the  offer  of  a  pension  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Picardy  for  his  sou,  forbidding  him 
to  approach  Paris.     The  duke  marched  to  Troyes. 
There  he  received  orders,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
disband  his  troops;  but,  takiug  no  heed  of  them, 
he  continued  to  march  upon  Paris.     At  the  end 
of  November,  1415,  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Lagny,  only  six  leagues  from  the  capital. 
He  had  with  him  Caboche,  and  the  other  furious 
butchers  ;  but  his  party,  and  these  men's  frater- 
nity, were  overawed  in  Paris  by  the  Armagnacs. 
While  he  lay  at  Lagny,  the  dauphin  fell  sick,  and 
died.     A  report  was  immediately  spread  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  Armagnacs,  who  dread- 
ed that  he  would  make  terms  with  liis  father-in- 
law  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy.     The  duke  then  de- 
manded his  daughter,  who  was  still  living  in  con- 
finement away  from  Paris :  the  Armagnacs  sent 
him  the  young  lady,  but  they  could  return  neither 
her  dower  nor  her  jewels.     The  Count  of  Armag- 
nac,  who  was  now  Constable  of  France,  ynit  Paris 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  that  Jean  Sans-peur 
would  not  venture  to  attack  it ;  and  thus  foiled 
a  second  time,  he  v/ithdrew  his  army  and  went 
into  Flanders  in  the  month  of  February,  1416. 
The  Armagnacs  used  their  victory  v.'ithout  dis- 
cretion; they  imj^risoned  their  opponents  or  drove 
them  into  exile:  at  last  they  thought  of  di'iving 
the  English  out  of  Harlleur;  we  have  seen  the 
result  of  their  expedition.     Prince  John  was  now 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  seize  the  government  in 
the  name  of  this  youth.     A  plot  in  his  favour 
was  discovered  at  Paris  during  the  absence  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnac  at  Harfleur.     The  objects  of 
the  conspirators,  if  we  can  believe  their  enemies, 
wei-e  atrocious.     The  principal  of  them  that  were 
taken  were — Orgemont,  a  canon  of  Paris;  Belloy, 
a  rich  cloth  merchant;  and  Pegnaud,  a  curate 
and  master  of  arts.     Belloy  and  Eeguaud  were 
beheaded,  but  Orgemont,  being  claimed  by  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral,  after  being  brought  to 


the  scaffold,  was  sent  to  a  dungeon  to  feed  ou 
bread  and  water  for  life,  and  he  soon  died  a  most 
miserable  death.     The  Count  of  Armagnac  re- 
turned from  his  luckless  expedition  to  Harfleur 
in  a  savage  humour.     He  deprived  the  city  of 
most  of  its  privileges,  abolished  the  fraternity  of 
butchers,  and  adopted  precautions  which  convey 
a  atrauge  notion  of  the  condition  of  that  metro- 
polis.    To  specify  nothing  more,  even  bottles  and 
flower-pots  were  prohibited,  as  they  might  be 
thrown  from  the  windows  upon  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers.     As  blood  began  to  be  spilt,  the  Bour- 
guignons  stole  out  of  the  city  and  joined  the  ex- 
iles, who  now  formed  an  army  both   numerous 
and  desperate.    In  the  summer  of  1416,  advancing 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  state 
of  Artois,  they  I'avaged  the  whole  counti-y  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Paris.     Jean  de  Poix,  learning 
that  the  king  was  at  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  got, 
with  400  men  in  disguise,  into  that  place,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  king  and  the 
Chancellor  of  France.     In  the  month  of  August, 
De  Solre  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  threw 
the  whole  city  into  consternation,  and  then  burned 
some  of  the  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood.     At 
the  same  time,  troops  of  Savoyards,  Lombards, 
and  Germans,  who  had  been  brought  into  France 
to  fight  for  one  or  the  other  faction,  finding  them- 
selves paid  by  neither,  scoured  the  country,  plun- 
dering and  destroying.     Even  the  troops  nomi- 
nally in  the  pay  of  government  lived  at  large  on 
the  unhappy  people;  and.  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
horrors,  a  set  of  brigands,  called  "  Begeaux,"  sprang 
up,  and  added  to  the  universal  disorder  by  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  atrocities.     An  order,  which 
the    Constable   Armagnac  issued   in  the  king's 
name,  only  augmented   the   prevailing  cruelty. 
It  authorized  every  man  to  pursue  the  foreign 
adventurers  and  the  brigands  like  wild  beasts, 
and  to  burn  or  slaughter  them,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  or  without  caring  for  inquisition  ou  the 
part  of  the  laws.     Indeed,  it  was  made  evident 
even  at  this  crisis,  that  the  Armagnacs  were  al- 
most  exclusively  animated   by   their   desire   of 
vengeance  ou  the  rival  faction.     Raymond  de  la 
Guerre,  whom  the  constable  sent  to  Noyon,  load- 
ed all  the  trees  in  that  neighbourhood  with  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  Bourguignou  party, 
whom  he  hanged  as  fast  as  he  caught  them. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  attended  the  congress  at  Calais,  where, 
at  the  very  least,  he  listened  with  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  projects  of  the  King  of  England.  Yet,  on 
leaving  that  conference,  he  went  to  Valenciennes 
and  swore  fealty  to  John,  the  new  dauphin,  en- 
gaging to  assist  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and 
esj^ecially  against  the  English.  As  the  dauphin 
was  detached  from  the  Armagnac  party,  and  had 
thrown  himself,  in  a  manner,  into  the  power  of 
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the  Bourguigiions,the  Juke  was  probably  sincere 
in  these  engagemeuts.     There  was,  however,  no- 
thing in  his  character  to  remove  susiiicion  of  his 
being  auxions  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
When  summoned  in  the  name  of  his  father  by 
the  Armagnacs  to  return  to  Paris,  the  young 
dauphin  refused,  unless  he  were   permitted  to 
bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  friends  with 
him.     Soon  after  this,  at  the  beginning  of  1417, 
the  dauphin  fell  suddenly  sick,  and  died  at  Com- 
piegne.     It  was  given  out  that  his  death  had 
been  caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  ear  and  neck ; 
but  nobody  believed  this  report ;  and,  in  a  fulmi- 
nating letter  which  Jean  Sans-peur  addressed  to 
all  the  good  towns  of  Franco,  he  openly  charged 
his  enemies  with  having  poisoned  his  nephew. 
The  Dauphin  John  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles,  who,  though  not  sixteen  years  of  age 
jind  possessed  of  no  abilities  of  a  high  order,  was 
exceedingly  crafty.     Hitherto  his  mother  Isa- 
bella had  shared  in  the  power  of  the  prevailing 
faction ;  but  great  jealousies  had  arisen  between 
her  and  the   Count  of  Armaguac;    and  when 
Charles  put  in  his  claim  for  a  part  of  the  autho- 
rity, there  was  none  left  for  the  queen.     The 
crazed  king,  content  with  his  own  vulgar  mis- 
tress, had  been  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  infi- 
delities of  his  wife.     In  the  events  we  have  now 
to  relate,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  directed  by 
other  minds ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
impulse  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  or 
by  the  new  Dauphin  Chai'Ies,  or  by  both.     The 
approach  of  age  had  not  moderated  the  tastes  of 
the  queen ;  her  court  was  notorious  for  looseness 
and  immorality:  and  what  shocked  the  people 
more,  it  was  the  constant  scene  of  pi'ofusion  and 
extravagant  expense,  of  balls,  masquerades,  and 
all  kinds  of  fetes,  even  in  the  midst  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  famine,  and  pestilence.     Wholl}^ 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  lived  chiefly  at 
Vincennes,  where  she  had  a  strong  guard  for  her 
protection,  commanded  by  the  Sires  de  Graville, 
De  Giac,  and  De  Bois-Bourdon — the  last  being 
her  paramour.     Of  a  sudden  the  king  complained 
of  these  irregularities.      Bois-Bourdon  was  ar- 
rested at  his  order  by  the  provost  of  Paris,  car- 
ried to  the  Chatelet,  aud  put  to  the  torture,  un- 
der which  it  is  said  that  he  confessed  many  sad 
crimes.     In  the  end,  the  unlucky  favourite  was 
thrown  into  the  Seine  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag, 
which  bore  this  inscription : — "  Let  pass  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king."     Many  of  the  queen's  servants 
were  arrested  or  forced  to  flee,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  Isabella  herself  was  seized  and  conveyed  to 
Tours,  where  she  was  kept  a  prisoner.     Some 
treasure  which  she  had  left  in  Paris  and  Melun 
was  discovered,  and  approjiriated  by  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  and  the  Dauphin  Charles.     Ever 
since  the  murder  of  her  former  lover,  the  Duke 


of  Orleans,  the  qiieeu  Jiad  been  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  murderer,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
but  now  her  recent  wrongs  prevailed  over  her 
old  injuries,  and  though  watched  by  many  spies, 
she  found  moans  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  avenge  her- 
self on  the  Constable  Armaguac  aud  her  own  son 
Charles. 

The  situation  of  the  constable  now  became 
critical  —the  fulminating  letter  of  his  rival  had 
produced  a  great  effect ;  and  while  the  Bourguig- 
nons  were  collecting  from  all  sides,  lie  learned 
that  the  English  had  landed.  The  common  re- 
port was,  that  the  treaty  had  really  been  signed 
'at  Calais  between  Henry  and  Jean  Sans-peur: 
'  this  the  constable  firmly  believed,  aud  circum- 
stances certainly  went  to  confirm  this  conviction; 
for  at  the  moment  that  Henry  had  disembarked 
his  array  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  duke 
began  his  march  upon  Paris,  vowing  that  he 
would  exterminate  the  treacherous,  poisoning 
Armagnacs  with  fire  and  sword.  The  constable 
showed  little  wisdom  at  this  crisis.  The  only 
precaution  he  took  ai^ainst  the  English  was  to 
throw  some  foreign  mercenaries  into  Rouen." 

When  Henry  landed  unopposed  at  Tonque,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  had  with  him  the 
finest  army  that  England  had  ever  sent  into 
France.  There  were  16,000  men-at-arms,  from 
14,000  to  16,000  archers,-  a  body  of  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  and  another  body  of  sappers  and  miners : 
the  army  was  provided  with  a  train  of  artillery 
aud  military  engines,  and,  with  its  followers  of 
all  kinds,  must  have  amounted  to  40,000  men  at 
the  least.  Tonque,  Auvillers,  and  Villers  sur- 
rendered after  very  short  sieges ;  Caen  was  taken 
by  assault ;  Bayeux  surrendered  spontaneously ; 
and  L'Aigle,  Lisieux,  Falaise,  and  other  towns 
and  castles,  were  reduced  in  a  very  short  time. 
As  winter  set  in,  Henry  betook  himself  to  com- 
fortable quarters ;  his  plan  being  not  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  of  France,  until  lie  had  reduced 
all  the  important  fortresses  in  Noi-mandy.  The 
distracted  French  court  sent  humbly  to  propose 
a  peace  or  truce,  but  he  would  grant  neither,  ex- 
cept on  the  following  conditions: — 1,  That  the 
Princess  Catherine  should  become  his  wife.  2. 
That  he  should  be  presently  declared  regent  of 
France,  and  successor  to  the  throne  upon  Charles' 
death.' 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  who  had  been  living  in  safe  concealment 
in  Wales,  rushed  ujjon  his  fate.  Smarting  under 
persecution,  the  Lollards,  it  is  said,  invited  the 
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-  Many  of  the  archers  ^vere  mounted,  as  in  the  preoedhig 
campaign,  but  their  horses  were  rather  for  the  march  tlian  the 
battle.  This,  indeed,  may  also  be  said  of  the  horses  of  our 
knights,  who,  in  these  wars,  almost  invai-i.ibly  dismoiuited  and 
fought  on  foot.  ^  Riimer. 
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Scots  into  England,  and  engaged  to  join  tliem. 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  Earl 
Douglas  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  tlie  castles  of 
Berwick  and  Eoxburgh,  and  that  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  showed  himself  about  the  same  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  where  his  name  was 
still  revered  by  many.  The  Scots,  however,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  apj^roach  of  the  regent, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  after  this,  Oldcastle, 
fleeing  from  St.  Alban's,  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
former  hiding-place.  But  he  was  taken,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
arraigned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged  as  a  rebel  and  burned 
as  a,  heretic.  This  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  St.  Giles'  Fields.  The 
old  soldier,  whom  persecution  had  driven  into 
rebellion,  if  he  actually  was  a  rebel,  died  with 
great  courage.  Henry  was  so  far  fortunate,  that 
his  absence  saved  him  from  the  odium — perhaps 
the  anguish — of  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
chosen  companion  of  his  early  years.' 

Some  of  Henry's  operations  of 
siege  or  blockade  had  been  pro- 
secuted during  the  winter ;  in  the  spring  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  several  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  a  great  manj'^  Irish,  whose 
singular  dress,  or  undress,  and  whose  primitive 
manners,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  French. 
He  now  conducted  several  sieges  at  once.  Cher- 
bom-g  on  the  coast,  Damfront  in  the  interior, 
fell  about  the  same  time.  Then  advancing  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  lower  pai-t  of  that  river  from 
Louviers  to  the  sea.  He  besieged  and  took  the 
town  of  Louviers;  Pont  del'Ai'che  was  obliged  to 
open  its  gates ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  July  he 
was  master  of  the  whole  of  Lower  Normandy. 
Though  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  the 
population  had  made  a  brave  resistance:  many  of 
the  great  lords  were  glad  to  make  private  treaties 
with  the  invader,  but  the  people  of  the  towns 
everywhere  did  their  best  to  resist  him,  and 
maintain  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Henry,  however,  took  no  savage  vengeance  on 
the  people  of  Normandy  for  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance; on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to  gain  theii- 
good-will  by  popular  acts  of  government ;  he 
abolished  the  odious  tax  upon  salt,  which  the 
French  court  had  imposed;  he  put  an  end  to  ir- 
regular and  illegal  exactions  ;  and  to  the  towns 
and  the  individuals  that  swore  fealty  to  him  he 
distributed  honours  and  employments.- 

After  taking  Pont  de  I'Arche,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  Henry  carried  his  main  force  ovei- 
that  river,  and  laid  siege  to  Eouen.  This  was 
one  of  the  greatest  operations  of  the  kind  that 
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had  been  attempted  in  those  ages.  Roiien,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Normandy,  was  strongly  fortifi- 
ed: on  two  of  its  sides  it  was  washed  by  the  Seine, 
and  on  all  sides  it  was  walled  and  defended 
by  towers  and  batteries.  Its  fixed  popvdation 
amounted  to  above  150,000;  but  some  of  these 
had  fled  out  of  fear,  and  others  had  been  expel- 
led by  the  magistrates,  on  the  principle  that  no 
families  should  remain  excepting  such  as  could 
lay  in  provisions  for  themselves  for  ten  months. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the  timid 
and  the  poor,  there  had  been  an  influx  of  men  of 
bold  spirits  and  better  cu'cumstances — gentlemen 
who  had  retired  from  Lower  Normandy,  and  who 
were  resolute  on  making  a  fresh  stand  against 
the  conqueror  behind  the  walls  of  Rouen.  Fifteen 
thousand  citizens  had  been  well  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms;  foreign  ai-chers  had  been  introduced ; 
reinforcements  of  regular  troops  had  been  gra- 
dually accumulating,  until  there  was  a  garrison 
of  4000  men-at-arms,  besides  bowmen,  engineers, 
and  sappers.  The  fortifications  had  been  improv- 
ed and  strengiheued — the  suburbs  burned — the 
neighbouring  country  reduced  to  a  desert.  Per- 
haps, in  a  military  point  of  view,  Henry's  plans 
are  open  to  criticism  ;  for,  if  he  had  proceeded  at 
first  against  Rouen,  instead  of  spending  his  time  on 
minor  sieges,  he  might  have  taken  it  by  a  coiip-de- 
main;  the  place  having  scarcely  any  regular  gar- 
I'ison,  and  the  citizens  being  then  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete panic  and  disorder.  As  it  was,  when  he  sat 
down  before  it  (on  the  30th  of  July)  he  found  it 
fully  prepared  to  receive  him;  and  so  high  was 
the  spirit  of  the  garrison,  that  they  came  forth 
and  made  part  of  his  army  fight  a  battle  before 
they  could  take  up  jjositions  proper  for  the  siege. 
He  soon  perceived  that  such  a  sti-ong  place,  de- 
fended by  such  forces,  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
assault,  but  to  be  reduced  by  slower  means.  He 
drew  lines  round  all  the  land  sides  of  the  city; 
he  dug  deep  ditches  all  round,  so  that  his  camp 
might  be  safe,  and  his  men  might  pass  from 
point  to  point  without  any  fear  of  the  artillery 
and  arrows  from  the  city  walls ;  he  erected 
wooden  towers,  and  placed  batteries  of  cannon 
in  the  most  commanding  parts  of  his  lines, 
adopting  every  precaution  against  the  efi"ect  of 
sorties  and  bombardment.  Before  these  works 
were  comjjleted — and  they  took  a  long  time,  as 
they  extended  over  an  irregular  line  of  more 
than  two  miles — many  sallies  were  made  by  the 
garrison,  and  many  high  deeds  of  arms  were 
pei-formed  on  both  sides.  But  as  Henry  con- 
tinued to  reinforce  his  besieging  army,  and  to 
bring  up  great  numbers  of  labourers  to  work  in 
the  trenches,  the  circumvallation  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  pace  ;  and,  when  it  was  finished,  the 
besieged  could  neither  attack  with  an}'  efiect  nor 
receive  any  provision  or  succour  from  the  land 
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side.  At  the  same  time,  to  cut  off  ail  hope  of 
supply  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  river,  lie  kept 
a  good  gurrisou  at  Pont  de  I'Arche,  stationed 
troops  along  the  banks  and  on  the  islets  of  the 
Seine,  drew  a  triple  chain   of   iron  across  the 
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Stream,  and  threw  over  it  a  bridge  of  boats  well 
manned  with  archers  just  above  the  town.  In 
the  lower  pai-t  of  the  river  he  had  200  small 
vessels  constantly  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  guarded  most  carefully 
by  the  garrison  of  Harfleur  and  by  a  strong  fleet. 
But  in  order  to  be  still  more  sure,  he  drew  ano- 
ther triple  chain  of  iron  across  the  river  a  little 
below  the  town.  The  fort  of  St.  Catherine,  situ- 
ated upon  a  steep  clift'  of  white  chalk  above  the 
town,  he  compelled  to  surrender ;  but  whenever 
he  spoke  of  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  gan-ison 
of  Rouen,  he  was  boldly  assured  that  they  would 
never  yield  so  long  as  they  had  strength  in  their 
arms  to  hold  their  swoi-ds.  Nothing  could  pre- 
vail but  famine  ;  and  this  was  inevitable.- 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  we 
left  in  full  march  for  the  capital,  was  received  in 
all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  as  a  de- 
liverer ;  for  he  promised  to  restore  peace,  and 
abolish  the  gabelle  and  other  oppressive  taxes. 
Beyond  Paris,  Chalou,  Troyes,  Auxerre,  and 
many  other  of  the  principal  cities,  contracted  an 
alliance  with  him;  but  Paris  itself,  w^hich  had 
been  completely  purged  of  Bourguignons,  closed 
its  gates  and  manned  its  ramparts ;  and  he  was 
told  again,  that,  if  the  English  were  to  present 
themselves  at  one  gate  and  he  (the  duke)  at 
another,  they  would  rather  open  the  gate  to  the 
English  than  to  him.  After  taking  some  castles, 
and  burning  all  that  was  left  to  burn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  duke  began  to  besiege  Paris;  but  he 


•  This  cut  shows  the  siege  tower,  with  its  battering  ram  and 
the  draw-bridge  for  storming ;  also  some  of  the  means  of  defence 
against  the  ram,  as  the  noose,  the  woolsack,  the  heavy  beam, 
and  the  timber  shield  or  fender.  -  Monstrelet;  Elmhara. 


was  foiled  a  third  time.    His  ))arty,  however,  wa.s 
strengthened  in  public  opinion  by  the  arrival  of 
two  einba-ssiea  to  him — the  one  from  the  Emperor 
Sigisniund,  who  assured  him  of  his  fricnd.ship; 
the  other  from  the  college  of    cardinals,    who 
treated  with  him  as  with  the  real  represen- 
tative of  the  government  of  France — seeing 
that  the  king  was  "  too  much  pre-occupied 
.iiid  hindered"  by  his  malady,  the  dauidiiu 
loo  young,  and  the  Count  of  Armagnac  schis- 
matic. He  received  a  message  also  from  Queen 
Isabella,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Tours, 
imploring  him,  now  that  he  had  shut  up  his 
enemy,  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  in  Paris,  to 
-    hasten  to  her  relief.     He  suddenly  left  Cor- 
beil,  on  the  Seine,  which  he  was  besieging, 
and  rode  rapidly  across  the  country  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal lords  and  knights,  and  the  best-mounted 
of  his  men-at-anns.     He  stopped  in  a  wood 
at  the  distance  of  five   or  six  miles  from 
Tours,  and  sent  forward  a  troop  of  horscj 
which   lay  concealed  outside  of  the  town, 
while  a  secret  messenger  went  to  inform  the  queen 
that  her  deliverers  were  at  hand.    Isabella  repre- 
sented to  her  keepers  that  she  was  anxious  to 
hear  mass  that  morning  at  the  abbey  of  Marmon- 
tier,  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city,  and,  after 
some  slight  difficulty,  she  was  permitted  to  go  with 
three  of  her  keepers.     As  soon  as  she  entered 
the  abbey,  the  duke's  officer  rode  up  to  the  church 
door  with  sixty  horsemen.  "Flee,  madame,"  cried 
her  guardians,  "  for  here  is  a  great  troop  of  Eng- 
lish or  Bourguignons!"     But  the  queen  advanced 
with  a  smiling  countenance  to   the  officer,  and 
the  duke  arriving  presently  after  w^th  his  whole 
force,  she  saluted  him  as  her  "most  dear  cousin," 
and  jjlaced  hei*self  under  his  protection.     They 
had  a  joyous  dinner  together  at  the  abbey;  and 
then  the  queen  sent  to  tell  the  people  of  Tours 
that  they  must  admit  her  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy within  their  walls.    After  some  hesitation, 
both  town  and  castle  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen  and  the  Bourguignons.     From  Tours 
the  queen  and  the  duke  proceeded  in  triumjih  to 
Chartres,  whence,  on  the  12th  of  November,  Isa- 
bella wrote  to  all  the  "good  towais,"  telling  them 
that,  by  the  aid  of  her  very  dear  cousin,  she  had 
recovered  her  power  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
She  then  caused  a  great  seal  to  be  engi-aved,  and 
appointed  a  chancellor  and  other  high  officers  of 
state.     The  duke  left  her  majesty  at  Chartres, 
and  rode  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal,  and   after   placing  strong  garrisons  in  the 
towns  near  Paris,  returned  to  Chartres  to  the 
queen,  who,  on  the  12th  of  January,  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  whole  kingdom.    By 
this  time  the  court  of  Isabella  was  crowded  with 
princes  and  gi-eat  lords.     Most  of  the  towns,  ex- 
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cept  those  that  were  taken  or  besieged  by  the 
King  of  England,  declared  for  the  queen  and  the 
duke:  the  people  rose  in  many  places,  and  killed 
the  tax-gatherers  appointed  by  the  other  party, 
shouting,  "Long  live  Burgundy,  and  no  taxes!" 
Thus  jmssed  this  critical  winter  and  part  of  the 
spring,  the  two  factions  scarcely  bestowing  a 
thought  on  the  progress  the  English  were  mak- 
ing in  Normandy.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
was  not  a  man  to  abandon  his  authority  without 
a  struggle,  and  he  made  a  hard  one.  His  cap- 
tains, Barbazan  and  Tanneguy-Duchatel,  issued 
from  Paris,  and  took  several  towns  and  castles 
from  the  Bourguignons,  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
garrisons. 

At  last,  some  persons  about  the  king  and  dau- 
l^hin  began  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  by  a  family  peace  and 
general  reconciliation ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris  had 
the  courage  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  that  effect.  The  dauphin,  too, 
who  was  tired  of  his  servitude  under  the  Armag- 
uacs,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  the  agents 
of  the  duke  and  of  his  mother  the  queen.  For 
several  successive  days  these  envoys  met  at  the 
village  of  La  Tombe;  and  their  negotiations  wRre 
facilitated  and  hastened  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
arrivals  of  the  Cardinals  Ursini  and  St.  Mark. 
On  the  23d  of  May  the  negotiators  signed  a  treaty 
(subject  to  ratification),  the  eftect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  queen.  The  people  of  Paris  were  overjoyed 
at  the  news;  but  not  so  was  the  Count  of  Ar- 
magnac, who,  relying  on  the  strong  garrison  he 
had  in  the  city,  resolved  to  oppose  the  family 
peace,  which  would  have  deprived  him  of  all 
,  authority.  He  had  the  idiotic  king  and  the  young 
dauphin  in  his  hands;  he  had  a  council  of  minis- 
ters (such  as  it  was)  and  a  chancellor,  who,  toge- 
ther with  several  bishops  then  in  Paris,  denounc- 
ed the  family  peace  as  highly  dishonourable  to 
the  majesty  of  CJharles.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
jiroscriptions,  the  count  was  not  safe  ;  for  all  the 
people  left  in  Pai-is,  from  fierce  Armagnacs  had 
become  Bourguignons.  His  men-at-arms  had 
long  grievously  insulted  the  burghers:  a  blow 
given  to  the  son  of  a  rich  iron-merchant  sealed 
their  doom  and  that  of  their  master.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  May  a  party  of  young  citizens 
opened  the  Porte  St.  Germain-des-Pres  to  LTsle- 
Adani,  a  devoted  partizan  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  rushed  through  the  gate  with  the 
whole  garrison  of  Pontoise.  LTsle- Adam's  force 
separated  into  three  divisions,  and  ran  through 
the   principal   streets   shouting   "  Our  Lady  of 


'  Juvencd  ties  l/rsins;   Fcnin;  l^Ionstrdct ,-  St.  Remj. 
Vol.  I. 


Peace !— Long  live  Burgundy  !  —Let  those  who 
are  for  peace  take  up  arms  and  follow  us!"  Most 
of  the  poorer  sort  threw  on  their  clothes  and 
joined  the  Bourguignons.  Suqsrised  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  the  Armagnacs  could  make  no 
resistance:  the  count  fled  out  of  his  lodgino-  and 
hid  himself.     Tanneguy-Duchatel— a  Breton,  and 

the   most   determined  of   all  the   Ai'mao^nacs 

ran  to  the  dauphin,  wrapped  him  up  in  his  bed- 
coverings— for  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  his 
dressing— and  carried  him  off  to  the  Bastile.  He 
was  scarcely  gone  when  the  mob  broke  into  the 
dauphin's  apartments,  and  bound  all  his  gentle- 
men and  servants.  They  then  burst  into  the 
houses  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Armagnac  party, 
pillaged  them,  and  threw  their  occupants  into 
prison.  Strange  to  say,  only  three  lives  were 
sacrificed  during  this  first  night.  LTsle-Adam 
in  person  broke  open  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  were  the  king  was  lodged,  and  presented 
himself  to  his  majesty,  who  was  lying  in  bed, 
sick  as  well  as  crazed.  "  How  fares  my  cousin 
of  Burgundy? — it  is  long  since  I  saw  him,"  said 
the  unhappy  prince ;  and  this  was  all  he  said, 
notwithstanding  the  surrounding  uproar.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day  they  carried  him  down  to  the 
court-yard,  put  him  upon  a  horse,  and  led  him 
to  and  fro  through  Paris,  "to  make  it  appear  to 
the  ignorant  that  they  had  his  sovei-eigu  appro- 
bation for  all  that  they  were  doing."  The  reasoji 
and  memory  of  the  poor  jjhantom  of  royalty  were 
gone,  and  he  seemed  not  to  know  or  to  care  about 
the  difference  between  Ai-magnacs  and  Bourguig- 
nons. In  the  course  of  the  morning  L'Isle-Adam 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  plunder  and  disorder ; 
but  he  threatened  with  death  all  such  persons  as 
should  conceal  that  atrocious  traitor  the  Count 
of  Armagnac.  LT^jon  this,  a  ]:)Oor  mason,  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  shelter,  betrayed  the  count, 
who  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the 
Chatelet.  On  the  11th  of  June,  Tanneguy-Du- 
chfitel,  who  had  collected  1600  men  in  the  Bastile, 
made  a  sortie  in  the  hope  of  recovering  Paris ; 
but  the  people  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and 
assailed  him  from  their  windows  and  house-tops. 
Among  the  cries  heard  on  this  occasion  was  that 
of  "  Long  live  the  King  of  England !"  The  Armag- 
nacs killed  a  good  many  of  the  poorer  burghers 
of  the  street  St.  Antoine ;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
fierce  Breton  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the 
Bastile,  having  lost  upwards  of  400  men.  The 
people  had  now  arms  in  their  hands  and  rage  in 
their  hearts;  they  massacred  all  the  Ai'magnacs 
they  could  find  in  the  city;  and  even  women  and 
children  were  seen  dragging  and  mutilating  the 
wounded  and  the  dead.  Tanneguy-Duchatel, 
thinking  the  Bastile  no  longer  a  place  of  safety, 
fled  by  night,  and  carried  the  dauphin  to  the 
town  of  Bourges,  in  the  centre  of  France.  The 
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starving  ami  brutalized  peasants  of  the  neigli- 
boiulioud  lloeked  into  Paris  to  take  part  in  the 
cai'nival  of  blood  and  iihuulor;  and  when  the 
exiletl  butchers  were  seen  jirowling  about  the 
streets,  it  was  undei'stood  that  all  mercy  had  fled. 
There  was,  however,  a  pause  in  the  massacre;  for 
L'Isle-Adam  and  other  Bourgiiignon  chiefs  found 
it  more  profitable  to  keep  the  Armagnacs  alive 
and  exact  ransoms  for  them.'  The  prisons  were 
crammed  already,  so  that  the  new  captives  were 
shut  up  in  private  houses. 

All  this  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
queen  kept  themselves  at  a  distance ;  the  duke 
was  at  !Montbelliard,  holding  a  conference  with 
the  emperor;  the  queen  was  at  Troyes,  and  it  was 
said,  and  believed  at  the  time,  that  she  told  a 
deputation  which  was  sent  to  her,  that  she  would 
never  return  to  Paris  while  so  many  Armagnacs 
were  left  living  there.  Although  Tanneguy-Du- 
chatel  was  a  fugitive,  and  150  miles  off,  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  about  to  return  with  a  great 
force  to  liberate  the  Arraagnac  prisoners,  and 
massacre  the  Boui-gnigTions  and  all  that  lived  in 
Paris — men,  women,  and  children.  False  alarms 
were  repeatedly  given  at  the  dead  of  night;  the 
people  were  deprived  of  their  sleep,  and  kept  in 
a  constant  agony  of  anxiety  and  feai-,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  dispose  the  popvdar 
mind  to  cruelty.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  June,  the  cry  ran  tlu*ough  Paris  that  the 
enemy  were  at  the  gates.  "  Ah ! "  said  some, 
"the  towni  and  the  burghers  will  never  have 
quiet  so  long  as  there  remains  one  Armagnac 
alive  here."  These  words  were  like  a  spark 
thrown  among  gunpowder;  the  people  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  exterminate  the  prisoners ; 
and  then  shouting  "  Peace  for  ever ! — Long  live 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy!"  they  went  to  the  jjri- 
sons.  LTsle-Adam  threw  himself  before  them 
with  1000  horse,  but  the  people  were  40,000  or 
50,000;  and  the  Bourguiguon  was  not  disposed 
to  eucoimter  danger  in  opposing  their  blind  fury. 
The  mob  broke  open  the  prisons  and  private 
houses  where  the  Armagnacs  were  confined,  and 
massacred  all  the  prisoners,  not  sparing  even  the 
babe  at  the  breast.  One  of  the  first  victims  was 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  whose  naked  and  dis- 
figured corpse  was  dragged  about  the  city  by 
women  and  children  for  three  days.  The  slaugh- 
ter lasted  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
mid-day,  in  which  time  about  1500  persons 
i:)erished.  On  the  next  day,  and  for  many  fol- 
lowing days,  murders  were  executed  more  in  de- 
tail. At  last,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  their  triumphant 
entrance  into  Paris.     The  streets,  literally  wet 


with  blooil,  were  strewed  with  flowers  before 
them,  and  they  presented  themselves  together  to 
the  wretched  king,  who  received  his  wife  "  plea- 
santly." The  duke  organized  a  sort  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  was  unMile  to  stop  the  popular  fury; 
and  both  he  and  the  (pieen  had  still  victims  of 
their  own  to  sacrifice.  Tiie  murders  continued 
for  several  days  after  their  entrance,  and  then, 
with  great  craft,  they  contrived  to  destroy  the 
leaders  of  the  murderers,  and  pacify  the  people. 
The  total  number  of  those  that  perished  during 
the  months  of  June,  Jvdy,  and  August,  exceeded 
5000." 

Tlie  queen  arid  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy  failed 
in  some  plots  to  get  })ossession  of  the  person  of 
the  dauphin,  who  remained  at  Bourges,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strong  party  of  Armagnacs.  They 
then  oi)ened  negotiations,  ofiered  hiin  the  condi- 
tions of  the  late  treaty,  and  begged  him  to  return 
to  Paris.  It  is  very  doubtful  wdiether  the  dau- 
phin Avas  disposed  to  trust  his  mother,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  painty  in  whose  hands  he 
was  thought  of  anything  rather  than  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  What  they  wanted  was  ven- 
geance on  the  Bourguignons!  The  young  Count 
of  Armagnac,  the  son  of  the  murdered  constable, 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  English,  with  whom 
he  had  been  fighting  in  Guienne  (for  Henry  had 
pi-oduced  an  active  war  in  that  distant  province) ; 
and  with  a  number  of  Gascon  lords,  relations  or 
friends  of  his  family,  joined  the  daujjhin,  de- 
manding jiistice.  Tanneguy-Duchatel  breathed 
nothing  but  death  and  destruction;  and  he  is  now 
to  be  considered  as  the  real  head  of  the  party. 
The  treaty  was  of  course  rejected.  The  dauphin 
took  the  title  of  regent,  and  constitutetl  a  parlia- 
ment at  Poictiers.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  then 
had  recourse  to  the  sword;  and,  while  he  waged 
a  ci-uel  war  with  the  dauphin  in  the  heart  of 
France,  he  had  to  check  the  English  in  Nor- 
mandy. There  were  thus  two  anarchical  go- 
vernments in  France;  the  one  at  Paris,  the  other 
at  Bourges  or  Poictiers,  or  in  the  camp  of  the 
daujjhin.  Each  opened  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  England;  and  Henry  listened  to  both,  and 
amused  both,  without  neglecting  the  blockade 
of  Rouen,  which  he  had  now  well  nigh  reduced 
by  famine.  In  the  month  of  November  he  sent 
ministers  to  meet  the  envoys  of  the  dauphin  at 
Alencon.  The  French  wished  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  in  their  own  language;  the  English 
insisted  that  the  Latin  language  should  be  used.^ 
The  tone  of  the  latter  was  such  as  is  usually 
assumed  by  the  ambassadors  of  a  conqueror;  they 


'  It  U  said  that  L'lsle-Aclam  obtaiiie<l  in  this  manner  100,000 
crowns  for  his  own  share,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Chastellux  and 
Bar  got  each  as  much. 


2  Juvenal:  St.  Rimy;  Journal  de  Paris;  Mondrelet;  Bnrante. 

^  Henry  said  that  his  ambassadors  did  not  speak  or  tinderstand 
French.  In  the  end,  it  was  agx-eed  that  all  written  documents 
should  be  in  duplicate — one  in  French  and  one  in  Latin — and 
that  the  Latin  copy  should  be  the  authority  in  all  cases  of  mis- 
understanding or  doubt. — Rymer. 
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made  the  French  disclose  their  intentions,  but 
they  would  explain  nothing  themselves,  nnd  the 
conference  ended  by  their  expressing  a  very  ra- 
tional  doubt  whether,  seeing  the  condition  of 
France  and  the  nonage  of  the  dauphin,  he  could 
give  projDer  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  any  treaty.     A 
few  days  after  this  confer- 
ence, Henry's  ministers  met 
the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — nominally  of  the 
king — at   Pont   de   I'Ai'che. 
Theii-     conduct    there    was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Alen- 
9on;  and,  after  diplomatizing  "  is^ 

for  twelve  days,  the  French 
envoys  were  dismissed,  with 
the    expression    of    another 
doubt  on  the  part  of  Henry 
whether,  seeing  the  malady 
of  King  Charles  and  the  ques- 
tionable   authority    of    the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could 
safely  treat  with  either.'    At 
this  time  the  cardinal-legate, 
Ursini,  visited  the  King  of  England  in  his  camp 
before  Eouen,  and  did  his  best  to  induce  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.    "  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven," 
said  Henry  ;    "  God  has  led  me   hither  by  the 
hand  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  land,  and  to  reign 
in  it  like  a  true  king.     There  is  no  sovereign,  no 
law,  in  France.     I  have  just  rights,  and  I  shall 
go  on,  and  i)ut  the  crown  of  France  on  my  head. 
It  is  the  will  of  God." 

The  garrison  and  the  citizens  of  Eouen,  who 
had  vainly  implored  assistance  from  Paris,  held 
out  with  great  constancy.  The  blockade  was  en- 
livened by  many  romantic  incidents  and  bold 
feats  of  arms,  but  there  was  no  Froissart  living 
to  record  them.  At  length,  when  they  had  eaten 
everything,  even  to  their  horses  and  their  dogs, 
and  when  many  thousands  had  perished  of  famine 
and  disease,  they  sent  to  ask  for  terms  of  capitu- 
lation.- Henry  insisted  on  an  unconditional  sur- 
render; but  when  the  governor  threatened  to  set 
fire  to  the  city,  he  relented,  and  allowed  the  men- 
at-arms  their  lives  and  liberty,  and  the  citizens 
their  property  and  franchises.  The  men-at- 
arms,  however,  were  made  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  serve  against  him  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  the  citizens  wei'e  bound  to  pay  a 
contribution  of  300,000  crowns.  On  the  16th 
day  of  January,  1419,  Henry  entered  Eouen  in 
triumph.  The  other  cities  and  castles  of  the 
px'oviuce  now  submitted,  and  the  flag  of  Eng- 


land floated  over  the  whole  of  Normandy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine.^ 

The  fall  of  Eouen  carried  dismay  into  every 
corner  of  France.  The  people  of  Paris  trembled 
within  their  walls;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 


Castle  erected  by  Henry  V.  at  Rouen.*— From  Jolimout,  Monumens  les  Plus 
Remarquables  dc  la  Ville  de  Rouen. 

and  the  queen,  carrying  the  king  with  them,  left 
the  capital,  and  went  to  Lagny.  People  hoped 
that  at  such  a  crisis,  when  the  King  of  England 
might  be  daily  expected  in  Paris,  the  two  factions 
would  come  to  an  understanding;  but  time  passed 
without  any  visible  fulfilment  of  these  hopes. 
Indeed,  both  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
dauphin  tried  again  to  form  a  separate  alliance 
with  the  English,  each  hoping,  with  Henry's 
assistance,  to  annihilate  his  rival,  and,  when 
the  work  was  done  and  his  assistance  no  longer 
needed,  to  destroy  the  King  of  England  with  the 
whole  powor  of  united  France.  Henry  listened 
to  both,  occasionally  using  no  small  amount  of 
diplomatic  cajolery.  The  dauphin  requested  a 
personal  interview,  and  Henry  acceded  to  his 
wish;  but,  on  reflection,  the  young  prince,  who 
had  no  great  reliance  on  honour,  feared  to  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  English,  and  did  not 
keep  his  appointment.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  informed  of  all  that  passed,  thought  that 
this  was  a  favouralle  opportunity  for  him  to 
treat;  and  he  sent  ambassadors,  who  found  Henry 
at  Eouen,  "  as  proud  as  a  lion"  (said  they).  He 
did  not,  indeed,  refuse  to  talk  of  peace,  but  he 
made  war  all  the  while;  and,  recrossing  the  Seine, 
he  immediately  marched  along  its  left  bank  to 
INIantes,  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris.  The  duke  sent 
another  embassy,  and  Henry  made  another  march 
in  advance  to  Vernon.     But  the  conditions  which 


'  Rjjmer;  Monstrclet. 

2  Tlie  reported  number  of  50,000  victims  at  Eoueu  must  be  an 
exaggeration. 

■*  Monstrclet:  Elmkam;  Barante. 


•1  ITiis  castle  was  founded  by  Henry  V.,  and  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  was  named  Mai  s'y  frotte—" the  hud 
neighbour-."     it  was  taken  by  Dunois  in  HIS,  and  dc'stroyed  ioi 
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the  duke  uow  offered  seemed  so  advantageous, 
that  the  Eiu-l  of  Warwick  was  despatched  to 
Provins,  where  the  king  and  queen  and  Bur- 
gundy were  staying.  On  his  road  he  was  at- 
tacked by  some  forces  of  the  dauphin,  led  on  by 
the  famous  Tanneguy-Duchutel ;  but,  as  the  earl 
had  tlie  precaution  to  take  a  strong  escort  with 
him,  his  assailants  wore  repulsed  with  loss.  "War- 
wick was  received  with  great  respect;  the  duke 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  his  master's  de- 
mands were  not  inadmissible — that  all  difficixl- 
ties  might  be  removed  by  personal  intercourse; 
and,  at  last,  it  was  agreed  that  a  truce  should  be 
concluded  between  the  English  and  the  Bour- 
guignons,  and  that  Henry  should  meet  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France  and  the  duke  on  the  30th 
of  May.  On  the  day  appointed,  Henry  went 
with  a  splendid  i-etinue  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  neai' 
the  town  of  jMeulan.  Close  to  the  water's  edge 
there  was  an  inclosure;  on  one  side  was  a  rich 
tent  pitched  for  the  King  of  England;  on  the 
other,  a  rich  tent  for  the  King  of  France;  and 
between  the  two  there  was  a  third  tent,  in  whicli 
the  interviews  were  to  take  place.  Heniy  en- 
tered the  indosm-e  first;  the  queen,  the  Princess 
Catherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered 
soon  after  in  great  state.  The  wretched  King  of 
France  was  not  presentable — they  had  left  him  be- 
hind at  Pontoise.  The  etiquette  of  the  scene  was 
nicely  managed;  at  a  given  signal  of  trumpets 
and  clarions,  the  King  of  England  and  the  Queen 
of  France  left  their  tents  and  advanced  from  op- 
posite sides  with  slow  and  dignified  steps.  In 
the  centre  they  met:  Henry  was  attended  by  his 
brothei-s  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester;  Isabella  by 
her  young  and  blooming  daughter,  and  her  cousin 
of  Burgundy;  each  being  followed  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  by  thirty  knights  and  sixteen  coun- 
cillors. Henry,  who  was  in  the  very  prime  of 
manhood,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
graceful  men  of  his  age,  bowed  to  the  queen,  took 
her  hand,  and  embraced  her;  and  "the  like  he 
did  unto  Madame  Catherine."  This  was  the  first 
time  of  seeing  his  intended  bride,  and  he  was 
visibly  struck  with  her  beauty  and  gi'ace,  as 
her  mother  intended  he  should  be.  Having  con- 
ducted the  queen  to  her  seat  in  the  council-tent, 
Henry  seated  himself  opposite  to  her  and  the 
princess;  and  then  the  Earl  of  Warwick  opened 
the  deliberations  in  a  long  speech  in  good  French. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  formalities. 
Two  days  after,  they  met  again  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  but  Henry  looked  in  vaiii  for  the 
beautiful  Catherine-— she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
he  permitted  to  see  her  again  during  these  long 
conferences.  The  queen  thus  hoped  to  irritate 
his  impatience;  but,  gi-eat  as  were  the  charms  of 
her  daughter,  they  could  not  move  him  from  his 


pui-pose.  On  this  day,  Henry  presented  his  de- 
mands in  WTiting.  These  were — the  hand  of  the 
princess,  the  possession  of  Nomiandy,  of  his  other 
conquests,  and  of  the  territories  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny — all  to  be  held  without  any 
dependence  on  the  French  crown.  On  these  con- 
ditions, he  was  ready  to  i-esign  his  claims  to  that 
crown.  The  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
pretended  to  deliberate  for  four  or  five  days,  when 
they  admitted  Henry's  propositions  as  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  but  suggested  eight  new  clauses  on  the 
part  of  the  French  king.  Henry  emjtloyed  himself 
and  his  ministers  for  several  days  in  giving  ex- 
planations, and  seeking  some  slight  modifications.' 
The  opposite  party  were  most  dij)lomatically  slow; 
but  Henry  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  their 
object  was  to  gain  time.  During  all  these  deli- 
berations, Henry  resided  at  Mantes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine;  but  the  queen  and  the  duke 
retired  to  Pontoise,  on  the  right  bank,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  nearer  to  Paris.  Now,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Armagnac 
party  were  seen  going  to  and  fro  between  Pontoise 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  dauphin,  and  it  was 
known  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded  between 
the  two  factions.  Only  seven  meetings  had  been 
held  in  the  tents  at  Meiilan  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  month,  and  when  Henry  went  to  an  eighth 
meeting,  he  had  the  place  all  to  himself;  for 
neither  the  queen  and  duke,  nor  any  of  their 
ministei-s,  were  there  to  meet  him.  The  fact  was, 
they  thought  that  they  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  keeping  up  the  farce ;  they  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  terri- 
fied into  terms  by  the  conferences  of  their  rivals 
with  Henry.  A  week  after  the  interruption  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Engli-sh  at  Meulan,  the 
duke  and  the  dauT^hin  met,  and  kissed  one  an- 
other, at  an  appointed  place  between  Melun  and 
Corbeil,  on  the  road  to  Pax-is,  where  they  swore 
eternal  friendship,  with  an  oblivion  of  all  past 
quari'els  and  differences  whatsoeA'er.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  proclaimed  the  conditions  of  this 
blessed  peace,  the  principal  object  of  which  was, 
"  to  resist  the  damnable  entei'prise  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  ancient  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  all 
Frenchmen."  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  princes 
parted,  with  every  show  of  affection.- 

When  the  news  of  the  reconciliation  reached 
the  English  quarters,  everybody  there  appears  to 
have  been  pei-plexed  and  disheartened  except  the 
king,  who  most  probably  was  the  man  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  insincerity  of  the  daujihin  and 
with  the  real  condition  of  France.  There  were, 
however,  contingent  cu-cumstances  that  might 
have  intimidated  a  less  daring  mind.    The  King  of 


•  Rymer;  Livius:  Elmham;  Monstrelct. 
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Castile  bad  declared  against  him,  and  fitted  out 
a  gi'eat  ai-mament  to  conquer  or  to  plunder  Gui- 
enne;  and  the  Regent  of  Scotland  had  also  open- 
ed negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  Henry  crossed  the  Seine,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  Paris,  took  the  poj^ulous  town  of  Pon- 
toise  on  the  27th  of  July.  Here  he  found  a  great 
treasure,  accumulated  by  L'Isle-Adam,  during  the 
recent  massacre  and  jiroscription  of  the  Armag- 
nacs.  Tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  St.  Denis, 
only  about  fifteen  miles  off;  but  lie  was  in  no 
state  to  oppose  the  conqueror;  and,  fearing  to 
trust  himself  in  Paris,  he  withdrew  in  all  haste 
with  the  king  to  Troyes.  Henry,  complaining  of 
the  cheat  put  upon  him  at  Meulan,  yet  proposed 
again  to  treat;  but  now,  he  said,  that  in  addition 
to  the  territories  he  claimed  before,  he  must  have 
Pontoise  and  all  the  country  through  which  he 
had  advanced.  Meanwhile,  his  victorious  troops 
scoured  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  fre- 
quently advanced  to  the  gates  of  that  city,  within 
which  reigned  anarchy,  famine,  and  disease.  He 
might  have  taken  possession  of  it  with  1000  men- 
at-arms,  for  there  was  no  garrison  left  to  defend 
it.  The  two  factions,  whom  oaths  and  promises 
had  not  reconciled,  accused  each  other  of  treach- 
ery, and  no  union  of  their  foi'ces  took  place. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  invited  the  dauphin  to 
join  him  and  the  coui't  at  Troyes:  the  dauphin 
invited  the  duke  to  another  conference,  as  he  had 
matters  to  discuss  of  the  greatest  importance 
"  to  the  good  of  France."  The  duke  replied,  that 
it  would  be  more  simple  and  seem!}'  for  the  dau- 
phin to  join  the  councils  at  Troyes;  but  the  prince 
would  not  be  moved,  and  at  last,  by  the  influence 
of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Giac,  the  duke  was 
induced  to  leave  the  king  and  queen  at  Troyes, 
and  go  to  Bray-sur-Seine.  The  daiiphin  was  at 
Montereau,  only  two  leagues  distant;  and  Tanne- 
guy-Duchatel  went  from  him  to  propose  that  the 
interview  should  be  held  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau. The  duke  (said  this  crafty  messenger) 
might  have  the  castle  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
river;  the  dauphin  would  keep  his  people  on  the 
left  bank.  Tanneguy  was  accompanied,  among 
others,  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  whose  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Langres,  was  with  the  duke.  These 
two  brothers  discussed  the  subject  of  the  meeting- 
together;  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  either  out 
of  conviction  or  treachery,  advised  his  master  to 
accept  the  invitation.  Jean  Sanp-peur  hesitated 
for  a  while—  for  he  knew  the  prevailing  perfidy, 
and,  probably,  at  this  moment,  his  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  twelve  years  ago,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  soul.  But  again  the  agency  of  his 
beautiful  mistress  was  employed;  and  at  last  he 
agreed  to  meet  the  son  of  his  king  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  on  the  10th  of  September.  On 
the  9th,  Tanneguy-Duch&tel  received  the  solemn 


oatlis  of  the  followers  of  the  duke,  that  they 
would  keeji  the  good  peace  already  sworn;  and 
the  duke  sent  Madame  de  Giac's  husband,  and 
another  member  of  his  court,  to  receive  the  like 
oaths  from  the  people  of  the  dauphin.  Many  of 
the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  Burgundy  were 
against  the  duke's  going,  seeing  that  the  dauphin 
was  wholly  surrounded  by  his  deadliest  enemies; 
but  the  duke  then  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
adventiu'e  his  person  for  so  great  a  blessing  as 
that  of  peace.  At  the  moment  that  he  was  about 
to  mount  his  hoi\se,  several  of  his  servants,  by 
whom  he  apjiears  to  have  been  much  beloved, 
again  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  his  family  as- 
trologer told  him  that  if  he  went  he  would  never 
retiu-n.  But  Jean  Sans-peur  vaulted  into  his 
saddle  and  rode  to  Montereau  with  about  400  of 
his  followers.  He  halted  in  a  meadow  near  the 
castle,  and  sent  to  tell  the  dauj)hin  that  he  was 
at  his  orders.  Tanneguy-Duchatel  went  to  him 
from  the  prince,  and  assured  him  that  his  master 
was  well  content  with  him,  and  would  thence- 
forward be  governed  by  the  duke's  counsels.  As 
if  jDcrjury  enough  had  not  been  committed,  the 
dauphin  swore,  "  by  the  honour  of  a  prince,"  that 
no  treachery  or  violence  should  be  committed; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  meet  the  duke 
on  the  bridge  with  only  ten  noble  knights,  the 
duke,  on  his  part,  agreeing  to  take  with  him  the 
like  number,  and  no  more.  While  these  regula- 
tions were  settling,  a  valet  of  the  duke's,  who 
had  been  into  the  castle  to  pi^epare  the  lodging, 
ran  up  to  his  master,  and  told  him  that  of  a  cer- 
tainty he  would  be  betrayed.  The  duke  turned 
to  Tanneguy  and  said,  "  "We  rely  on  your  word, 
but  in  the  holy  name  of  God,  are  you  sure  of 
what  you  have  promised  us?"  Tanneguy  replied 
that  he  was  quite  sure;  that  he  would  rather  die 
himself  than  see  any  mischief  befall  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  duke,  "we 
will  go,  trusting  in  God  and  you." 

As  he  was  about  to  Avalk  towai-ds  the  bridge, 
anoth-ir  of  liLs  servants  ran  up  to  him,  imploring 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  he  had  seen  a  great 
number  of  armed  men  gathering  in  some  houses 
on  the  ojDposite  bank,  close  to  the  river.  At  this 
intimation,  the  duke  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
the  river  side;  bvit  this  courtier  was  the  Sire  de 
Giac,  who  returned  and  assured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  dauphin's  people 
had  erected  strong  barriers  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  a  sort  of 
gallery  with  a  narrow  door  on  either  side.  When 
the  duke  arrived  at  the  barrier  on  the  right  bank, 
he  Avas  received  by  Tanneguy-Duchatel  and  the 
Lord  of  Beauvau.  He  made  them  remark,  that 
he  and  his  ten  followers  had  no  other  armour  or 
arms  than  their  coats-of-mail  and  their  swonls; 
and  laying  his  hand   on  Tanneguy's   shoulder, 
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8uid,  "  Here  is  wlmt  1  trust  iu."  *'  Let  us  to  my 
lord  the  d;niplii!i,"  said  Tanuegiiy,  "lie  is  wait- 
ing;" and  tlieii,  with  his  coiiij)auiou,  he  hurried 
the  duke's  atteudauts,  and  closed  the  bain-ier. 
Jean  Sans-peur  was  cauglit  as  in  a  trap.  When 
he  reached  the  gallery  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
he  found  the  dauj)hiu  ali-eady  there;  he  took  oil 
Ids  velvet  ca]),  which  he  wore  instead  of  his  hel- 
met, and  bent  his  knee  to  the  heir  of  the  throne 
of  France.  At  that  instant  the  president  of  Pro- 
vence whispered  to  the  dauphin,  and  they  then 
gave  a  wink  to  Tauneguy,  wlio  raised  a  battle- 
axe,  and  struck  at  the  duke  from  behind.  The 
Sire  de  Navailles  raised  his  arm  to  defend  his 
master;  but  the  Viscount  of  Narboune  cried,  "He 
who  moves  is  a  dead  man ;"  and  while  Robert  de 
Loire  seized  the  duke  from  behind,  "William  le 
Bouteiller  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  him  with  his 
sword,  shouting,  ''Kill!  kill!"  The  duke  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  had  no  time  to  draw 
it;  his  left  hand,  which  ho  raised  to  defend  his 
head,  was  uearly  cut  off;  and  then  Tanueguy, 
who  had  despatched  Navailles,  struck  at  him  a 
second  time  with  his  axe,  and  with  such  cliect, 
tliat  he  reeled  aud  fell  close  at  the  feet  of  the 
dauphin.  As  he  still  breathed,  two  other  nobles 
knelt  down  over  his  body,  aud  lifting  up  his  coat- 
of-mail,  struck  their  swords  under  it  into  his 
bowels.  Jean  Sans-peur  gave  one  short  sigh,  and 
was  still  for  ever.  D'Autray,  another  of  his  ten, 
had  been  grievously  wounded  in  attemjjting  to 
defend  him;  the  Lord  of  Neuchatel  rushed  across 
the  bridge,  vaulted  over  the  barrier,  and  escaped ; 
the  other  seven  were  beaten  to  the  ground  and 
made  prisoners.  Even  before  the  duke  was 
knocked  down  by  the  treacherous  Tanneguy,  the 
dauphin's  men-at-arms  left  their  hiding-places; 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  breathed  his  last,  they 
threw  open  the  barrier  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bridge,  aud  charged  the  Bourgiiignons,  who,  taken 
by  surprise,  aud  surmising  what  had  haj^pened, 
fled  back  to  Bray.  On  returning  from  the 
assault,  these  men-at-arms  stripped  the  duke  of 
liis  rich  collar  and  of  everything  valuable  that 
he  wore.  After  this,  they  would  have  thrown 
the  body  into  the  Seine,  but  the  curate  of  Mon- 
tereau  interfered,  and  had  the  corpse  carried  to 
a  mill  near  at  hand,  from  which  it  was  trans- 
ported on  the  following  day,  in  the  poor  man's 
bier,  to  the  church  of  Moutereau.'  Low  as  was 
the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  France,  this  most 
foul  and  treacherous  murder  excited  an  almost 
universal  horror.-  The  city  of  Paris  vowed  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  duke — sent  dej^uties  to 
his  son,  aud  requested  a  truce  from  the  English, 

'  Monstrelet;  St.  Denis;  St.  Foix;  Mtmoires.  xiow  servir  a 
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-  The  dauiihin  was  not  a  child;  he  was  ssveEteen  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  had  had  considerable  experience;  of  the  -norld. 
The  muidsrers  of  the  duke  remained  for  many  years  his  dearest 


whom,  from  this  moment,  they  accustomed  tlu'iii- 
selves  to  consider  ;u5  allies  again.st  the  dauphin 
aud  his  j):u-ty.  The  heir  of  Jean  Sans-peur, 
Philip,  Count  of  Charolais,  he  who  had  attended 
to  the  interment  of  the  dead  at  Azincourt,  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  father's  states,  and  to  the  warm 
alTection  of  most  of  his  subjects,  jtarticularly  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Flanders,  who  engaged  to  assist 
him  to  the  utmost  in  his  vengeance.  He  was  at 
Ghent  when  he  first  i-eceived  the  news  of  what 
had  passed  at  Montereau.  "  Michelle,"  said  he, 
turning  to  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  the  dau- 
jjhin,  "your  brother  has  murdered  my  father." 
From  Ghent  he  proceeded  to  Ai-ras,  where  he 
received  deputations  from  Queen  Isabella,  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  from  Burgundy,  and  other 
parts;  and  he  then  began  both  to  arm  and  to 
negotiate. 

In  a  sort  of  family  council  it  was  determined 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  seek  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  England;  and,  accordingly, 
ambassadors  were  sent  from  Arras  to  Pontoise. 
Before  this  step  was  taken,  the  dauphin  had  ap- 
plied to  the  same  quarter;  but,  putting  aside  all 
considerations  of  the  guilt  and  increasing  weak- 
ness of  that  party,  Henry  clearly  saw  that  his 
interests  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  engage  to  assist  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy on  certain  conditions.  Moderation  was 
not  to  be  expected  in  these  conditions;  yet,  such 
as  they  were,  Philip  was  glad  to  accept  them, 
and  Queen  Isabella  sent  to  assure  Henry  that 
she  and  the  council  of  government,  acting  iu  her 
husband's  name,  would  ratify  them.  Henry  de- 
manded the  hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  the 
present  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France  on  the  death  of 
Charles.  Duke  Philip  sig-ned  these  preliminaries 
immediately,  but  some  minor  points  of  the  nego- 
tiation were  prolonged  through  the  winter,  during 
which  few  military  operations  were  undertaken. 
There  was  also  a  separate  treaty  between  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  King  of  England,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  one  of  Henry's  brothers  should 
marry  a  sister  of  Duke  Philip;  that  the  king  aud 
the  duke  should  love  aud  assist  one  another  like 
brothers;  that  they  would  pursue  together  the 
daujahin  and  the  other  mui-derers;  aud,  finally, 
that  the  king  should  assign  to  the  duke,  and  Ma- 
dame Michelle  his  wife,  lands  in  France  jjroduc- 
ing  a  rent  of  2U,000  livres.  The  modifications 
made  to  the  first  great  treaty  were — that  Plenry 
should  settle  an  income  ot  2(),O00  nobles  on  his 
wife  Catherine;  that  he  should  govern  during 
the  regency  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  French- 
friends — Ills  favourite  companions — and,  even  at  last,  he  parted 
with  tliem  by  force  and  with  regret.  De  Giac  and  his  wife  im- 
mediately went  and  joined  liim,  and  were  received  with  all  the 
favour  and  honour  ho  could  bestow.  We  shall  presently  iee  De 
Giac  figuring  as  his  prime  minister. 
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men;  tliat  he  should  lay  aside  the  title  of  King 
of  France  for  as  long  as  Charles  lived;  that  on 
his  accession  he  should  re-annex  Normandy  to 
the  French  crown;  and  that  he  should  respect 
the  established  liberties  of  the  parliaments,  peers, 
nobles,  cities,  towns,  communities,  and  all  indi- 
viduals whatsoever;  and  administer  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  France.  In 
the  month  of  April,  the  imbecile  Charles,  directed 
by  the  queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  by  this  time  at  Troyes,  inrt  his  hand  to  the 
treaty ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  it  was 
accepted,  without  the  slightest  opposition,  by  the 
parliament,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  univer- 
sity, the  chapter,  the  provost,  the  municipality, 
and  all  the  corporate  bodies  of  Paris.  They  were 
all  assured,  on  the  j^art  of  the  Bishoi^  of  Tournai, 
that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  not  for  ven- 
geance, but  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  shedding  of  blood — to  raise 
the  poor  people  from  the  horrible  oppressions 
they  were  suffering— to  restore  a  lawful  govern- 
ment, with  peace  and  tranquillity  for  all  men.  Af- 
ter this,  there  followed  an  eulogium  of  the  King 
of  England.  The  assemblies  of  Paris  were  assured 
that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  barons,  and  bishops, 
assembled  at  Troj'es  had  beforehand  fully  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  excellent  virtues  of  the 
King  of  England,  now  regent  of  France — that  he 
was  reputed  prudent,  v/ise,  a  lover  of  j^eace  and 
justice — that  he  maintained  admirable  discipline 
in  his  army,  opposing  all  debauchery,  driving 
from  his  camp  all  naughty  women,  protecting 
the  poor  people — that  he  was  affable  to  all  men, 
great  or  small — a  severe  defender  of  churches  and 
convents — a  friend  of  learned  clerks — a  prince  of 
a  very  religious  mind,  and,  it  Avas  added,  of  a 
very  noV)le  person  and  pleasing  countenance.' 

In  the  month  of  May  Henry  marched  to  Troyes, 
with  a  splendid  retinue  and  the  finest  corps  of 
his  army,  amounting,  however,  to  not  more  than 
7000  men.-  During  the  march  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  to  preserve  discipline  and  good  order. 
On  the  20th'  of  May  he  arrived  at  Ti'oyes,  outside 
of  the  gates  of  which  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  a  host  of 
French  lords,  both  ecclesiastic  and  lay.  After  a 
short  rest  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France,  whom  he  found  in 
the  church  of  St  Peter  with  Madame  Catherine. 
Everything  had  been  regulated  beforehand,  and 
Henry  and  the  princess  were  affianced  to  each 
other  on  the  spot.  On  the  following  day  every- 
thing connected  with  the  treaty  of  the  "perpetual 
]3eace"  was  terminated;  and  parliament,  barons, 
bishops,  and  people,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  acknow- 

'  Ri/mtr:    Wmham;   St.  Dmis;   Monstreht.  2  Monstnlit. 


ledged  Henry  as  regent,  and  took  oaths  to  obey 
him.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Troyes. 
The  Archbishop  of  Sens  officiated,  and  afterwards 
went  to  bless  the  nuptial  bed.     But  on  the  mor- 
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row,  Henry,  after  he  liad  given  a  splendid  repast, 
would  not  listen  to  those  who  proposed  a  series 
of  tournaments  and  festivals.  "  I  pray,"  said  he, 
"my  lord  the  king  to  permit, and  I  command  his 
servants  and  mine  to  be  all  ready  to-mon-ow 
morning  to  go  to  lay  siege  to  Sens,  wherein  are 
our  enemies,  there  ever}'  man  may  have  jou.sting 
and  tourneying  enough,  and  may  give  proof  ot 
his  prowess ;  for  there  is  no  finer  prowess  than 
that  of  doing  justice  on  the  wicked,  in  order  that 
the  poor  people  may  breathe  and  live."  On  the 
morning  he  had  fixed  (only  the  second  after  his 
marriage),  the  "regent  and  heir  of  France,"  with 
his  beautiful  bride,  marched  from  Troyes  to  Sens, 
which  he  took  in  two  days.  From  Sens  he 
marched,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Mon- 
tereau,  and  laid  siege  to  that  town,  which  was 
taken  by  assault  on  St.  John's  Day.  Upon  en- 
tering the  town,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  led 
by  the  poor  women,  to  the  church  in  whicli  his 
ftither  had  been  interred  nine  months  before. 
The  next  day  he  caused  the  grave  to  be  opened, 
and  gazed  with  hoiTor  on  the  disfigured  corpse ; 
it  was  half  naked  ;  none  of  the  jewels  were  left ; 
but  Philip  found  his  breviary  or  prayer-book.  * 

^  In  the  foreground  is  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  more  dis 
taut  those  of  St.  Urbain  and  St.  Peter. 
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The  body  was  removed  to  be  sumptuously  iuter- 
red  at  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burguudy;  aud  the 
body  of  the  Bastard  of  Croy,  who  had  beeu  killed 
iu  the  assault,  was  put  iuto  the  vacant  grave  at 
Montei'eau.  De  Guitry,  the  governor  of  Moute- 
i-eau,  held  out  in  the  castle,  and  insulted  the  Eng- 
lish herald  who  summoned  him  to  surrender. 
Upon  this,  Henry  threatened  to  hang  some  of 
the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  town,  aud 
caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  unhappy  captives  knelt  down  by  the  edge  of 
the  castle  ditch,  imploring  the  governor  to  sur- 
render and  save  their  lives.  The  govei'uor  was 
inflexible,  and  so  was  Henry — the  prisoners  were 
hanged;  and  in  eight  days  De  Guitry  was  obliged 
to  surrender  the  castle.  The  town  of  Villeueuve- 
Ic-Eoy  was  also  taken:  aud  then  the  English  aud 
Bourguignons  laid  siege  to  the  imj^ortant  and 
strongly  fortilied  town  of  Melun,  on  the  Seine. 
The  (laupliin  had  fled  iuto  Languedoc,  where  the 
party  of  his  ally,  the  young  Count  of  Armagnac, 
was  strong :  but  Barbazau,  Bourbon,  aud  the 
bravest  of  his  knights,  had  remained  for  the  de- 
fence of  Melun,  which  now  stood  a  siege  of  more 
than  four  mouths,  during  which  both  besieged 
and  besiegers  suiFered  cruelly  from  sickness,  and 
Henry  lost  nearly  all  his  horses.  The  garrison 
surrendered  on  the  18th  of  November.  During 
the  siege  Queen  Isabella,  with  her  husband  and 
Queen  Catherine,  resided  at  Corbeil  or  iu  the 
English  camp. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  tA'o  kings, 
Henry  and  Charle.s,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Pari.s,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
The  rich  had  assumed  the  red  cross  of  England ; 
the  priests  welcomed  Henry  by  chanting  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! "  If 
Heni-y  had  come  with  a  good  convoy  of  pi-ovisions 
he  would  have  been  much  more  welcome;  for, 
at  the  moment  of  all  this  parade,  children  were 
screaming  through  the  streets  that  they  were 
dying  of  hunger,  aud  poor  people  were  actually 
expiring  on  the  dunghills.  But  they  had  suf- 
fered so  much  that  they  thought  every  change 
must  be  for  the  better,  and  the  people  entertained 
an  exalted  notion  of  the  w^ealth  and  resources  of 
the  King  of  England.  On  the  following  day 
Queen  Catherine  and  her  mother  made  their  so- 
lemn entry,  and  were  equally  well  received.  In 
the  name  of  Chai'les  the  three  estates  of  the  king- 
dom were  summoned  to  Paris.  They  met  on  the 
6th  of  December,  and  unanimously  gave  their 
approbation  to  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.' 

Henry  had  great  need  of  money, 
and  this  was  only  to  be  obtained 
from  his  subjects  in  England.     In  the  month  of 

'  Menioires  pour  servir  a  I'Hist.  de  Fr.  et  de  Bourg.:  Pres. 
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January  he  left  Paris  with  his  wife:  on  the  day 
after  Candlemas  ho  took  shipping,  and  landed  at 
Dover,  whence  he  proceeded  by  Eltham  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  received  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic joy,  and  with  such  pageants  and  feasts  »^ 
had  never  been  seen  iu  the  laud.  On  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Matthew  the  fair  lady  Catherine  was 
ci'owned  Queen  of  England  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey: the  coronation  was  most  magnificent,  and 
so  was  the  feast  that  followed  it  in  Westminster 
Hall.'-  The  king  and  queen  then  made  a  progress 
through  a  part  of  England;  but  Henry's  triumph 
was  damped  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brcjther  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he 
had  left  governor  of  Norjuandy.  The  duke  had 
made  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Anjou, 
which  sided  with  the  dauphin.  On  the  22d  of 
March  his  vanguard  was  surjtrised  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  natives  under  La  Fayette,  and  5000 
or  6000  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  Eegent  of  Scotland ;  and  he  was 
surrounded,  defeated,  and  slain,"  before  his  arch- 
ers could  come  up.  The  brave  bowmen,  however, 
arrived  in  time  to  recover  his  body  and  drive  the 
allies  from  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  Jacques 
de  Harcourt,  from  his  strong  castle  of  Crotoy,  iu 
Picardy,  made  continual  excursions  against  the 
English  both  by  sea  aud  laud:  in  the  marches  of 
Picardy,  Poitou  de  Saintraille  aud  Vignolles,  call- 
ed La  Hire,  maintained  a  tierce  partizau  warfare; 
and  the  populace  of  Paris,  seeing  that  their  wants 
were  not  relieved  by  the  new  government,  became 
so  discontented  aud  turbulent,  that  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  who  commanded  there,  was  obliged  to 
employ  his  archers  against  them  in  the  streets. 

Henry  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the 
English  nation  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  madness  of  his  enterprise.  Parliament  met 
him  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  gave  their  rati- 
fication to  the  treaty  of  Troyes:  the  clergy  voteil 
him  a  tenth,  and  the  lords  and  commons  cheer- 
fully authorized  the  raising  of  loans  on  the  secu- 
rity of  parliament.  Henry  left  his  wife  ;it  Wind- 
sor Castle,  from  the  splendid  solitudes  of  which 
he  withdrew  a  royal  captive.  This  was  James 
Stewart,  the  accomplished  King  of  the  Scots,  who 
had  been  detained  sixteen  years  in  England,  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  regent  intriguing 
to  prolong  his  captivity  rather  than  to  release 
him.  Albany  was  now  dead,  but  he  had  just 
been  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his  sou  Mur- 
doch, who  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  equally 
anxious  to  retain  the  exercise  of  royal  authority. 
Not  only  was  no  effort  made  for  the  release  of 
James,  but  the  existing  factious  in  Scotland  would 
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3  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  being  wounded  by  Sir  William 
Swintou,  was  despatched  with  a  battle-axe  by  the  Earl  of 
B'achan. 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  Ch.vules  Macfaulane  and  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  TnaMSON.  Illustrated 
by  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel — Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. 


'•We  rejjard  this  publication  as  by  fur  tlio  most  l)e:uitiful, 
cheap,  mid  really  'comprelieiisivo'  history  of  tlio  nation  which 
h.is  ever  yet  iipjieared." — Juhn  Bi'tl. 

"An  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and  political 


events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  thus  comprising, 
in  fact,  a  real  History  of  England." — Civil  ikrvice  Gazette. 

"Tills  ought  emphatically  to  be  entitled  the  Family  History 
of  England.  "—.UoiiU/ij/  Ikrald. 


Publishing  in  Parts,  super-i-oyal  Svo,  C«.  each. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt,  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hiudoostan.  Ry  Henry  Bevekidge,  Esq,  Advocate, 
Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.     It  will  extend  to  25  Parts. 


"Tliis  elaborate  and  able  work  is  Indeed  more  comprehen- 
sive than  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  pliilosophi&il 
discrimination  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  of 
a  most  singular  people,  who  wore  well  fed  an<l  well  clad,  who 
had  a  written  language,  and  composed  metaphysical  treatises, 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  bears  sway  over  two 


hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  all  of  them  savages,  and  some  perluipa 
cannibals.  .  .  .  The  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and 
steel,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fidelity,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive"  ix)wer  of  the 
work." — Examiner. 


Xew  and  revised  edition,  in  Parts,  2s.,  and  Divisions,  10s.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  conversations   LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

The  Popular  Encyclopedi.\  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance. 
The  alterations  and  corrections  made  for  the  present  eiUtion  render  the  Work  a  satisfactoiy  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geology  have  been  wholly  re-wi-itteu,  and  the  scientific  articles  generally 
have  been  carefully  revised ;  and  those  on  Geography,  Topogiaphy,  History,  Theology,  and  Biography  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Supplement  has  been  written,  containing  additional  biograjjhies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  that 
have  risen  recently  into  importance — of  substances  and  processes  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  years — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Popular  Escyclopedia  have  been  augmented  fully  a  half,  and  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  and  Foiu-teen  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood  The  whole  Work,  including  Supple- 
ment, win  be  completed  in  63  Parts,  price  2s.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  10s.  each. 


In  28  Parts,  2s.  M.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2250  pages,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGPtlOULTURE, 

PRACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC: 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  Day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.     With  above  1800  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

Tlie  object  of  this  Work  is  to  i>resent  to  the  Agricultural  reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  conrected  with  his  profes- 
sion, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  men  most  familiar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  incm-s. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  [cultivated  and  uncultivated}.  Agricultural  Machines,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  <fcc.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  Vje  useful. 


In  35  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  3Ss. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   BIBLE, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity ;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhodse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  tlie  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egj-ptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  &;c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  40  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  e.ach;  or  in  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  6(/.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revi.sed  Edition.  AVith  a  Supplemental 
Volume,  coiitinuin<?  tlie  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Eev.  Thojias  Tuojisjn.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-five  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Five  Engraved  Titles. 


In  21  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  2.s.  each. 

ITALY: 

CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  PICTURESQUE. 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  engraved  iu  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield  P.A.- 
Roberts,  R.A.;  Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedou,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  With  De3criptions°of  the  Scenes  'and  aii 
Essay  on  Italy  and  the  Italians,  by  Camillo  Mapei,  D.D.  ' 

"  We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natural 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical  associations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the     |     spot." — Inverness  Courier. 


Ee-issue,  with  Colom-ed  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured.  " 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  tlie  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth   £2  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  E.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aueigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  iu  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos,,  Price  6d.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and^eventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D,  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
finished  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  M. 

THE  GARDENER'S   ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-honse,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thomp.son,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON". 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


lu  25  Parts,  2*.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2,  Ms. 

THE  AYORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PllACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.  "With  Editorial 
Prekaces,  Notes,  and  a  M£.moir  of  Bunyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  (JrroR.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.    Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS   OF   DISTINGUISHED   FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  F.y  the  Rev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  kc.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thomas, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.     Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  dd. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  autitiuc,  10s.  M. 


Cloth,  antique,  7s.  6d.;  or  14  Nos.,  6cZ.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottisli  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Biss,  kc.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  iu  28  Xos.,  6d.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  within    and    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  tlie  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  tlie  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

This  Work  is  a  new  and  muchimproTed  Edition  of  tlie  i'can-     I     borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
gdiral    gambler,    a   title   under   which    above   One    Hundred  ance,   in  a  revised  and   amended  form,   has  met  with  great 

Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  testimony  was     |     approval. 


^  Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  riot  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  'J'o  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY    OF    BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Tlus  Work  is  desigTied  to  be  a  pojmlar  compendium  of  what  j     tionar^',   and  a   compreliensive  digest   of  the   Literature   and 

has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  wliich  are  either  Biograph.y  connected  with  Cliristianity.     It  must  be  regarded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  in  its  jjlan  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  and  students  of  tlie 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-  I     Scriptiu-es. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 
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BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  1. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflectious ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tallies.  By  David  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  numerous  Historicjil  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     lu  30  Parts,  super-royal  -Ito,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETIXG  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  Reference-s, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfest.  "illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Biljle,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bakr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Soriptiu-es.    In  IS  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cruden's 
Concordance,  but  retaining  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev, 
John  Barr. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings  ;  also,  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  24  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  is. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writuigs  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  20  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubncs 
printed  in  Rtd.     16  Nos.,  6rf.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  16s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventy  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols. ,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  6d. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  la 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  or  6  Parts,  6d.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  It'  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6s.  6d. 


STANDARD   RELIGIOUS   WORKS, 


BAXTER'S   SELECT   PRACTICAL 

WORKS.  Including  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.     In  48  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  6rf.  each. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 
ING REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts  ;  algo,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  6rf.  each ;  cloth,  lis.  Qd. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrmal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  tliroughout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundi-ed  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Clnu-ch.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
suijer-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £l.  Is. 

M 'GAVIN'S    PROTESTANT:      A 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Papal  Superstition.  New  Edition.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  14s.; 
or  in  26  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

D WIGHT'S   SYSTEM   of   THEO- 

LOGY ;  or,  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
In  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  3s.   - 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  6d. ;  super-royal  4to,  2s. ;  royal  4to,  2s. ;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 


CONTEMPLATIONS  on  the  His- 
torical PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  Numerous  Plates.  In 
15  Parts,  Is.  each. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitbuin.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

SCOTS    WORTHIES;    their    Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reatliug  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sennons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
erington.     20  Ptirts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  & 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE,  liy  M.  de  BorRRiENNE.  Numerous  Historical  and 
Portrait  lllubtratioiis.     23  parts.  Is.  each  ;  or  :;  vols.,  £1,  Os. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
t'lesar  till  the  year  lS4(j.     13  vols.,  bound  m  cloth,  £1,  (is. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  FtTURE.  Being  an  Historical,  (Jeographioal,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  We,st.  Maps,  auil  other  Illus- 
tratious.     2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAXD,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninety  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  Historj'  of  tlie  Vnmlois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished  Documents.  By 
Alexi.s  Muston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.   In  10^  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  8vo,  cloth,  Iss. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  With  Maps  and  other  Illustratioiis.  Demy  Svo,  22^ 
Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. 


NOTES   of  a  CLERICAL   FUR- 

LOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  I>.\nd.  By  the  Hev.  H()iii;iiT 
Bi'i  HANAN,  1).  I),  lliu.strated  by  an  Accurate  Ma])  of  the  whole 
Countiy,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch  Maps,  illustrative  of 
individual  localities  and  of  particular  excursions.     Cloth,  "s.  M. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  tlie  History  of  the  Disnijjtion  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland. 
By  the  liev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.I).  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  ijd.  each  ;  or  2 
\'ols.  cloth,  lis.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrutioiis.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

EMINENT  SCOTSMEN.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  EtUtion. 
Witli  a  Supplemental  Volume,  continuing  the  Biograpldes  to  the 
Pre.sent  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thomson.  With  85  Portraits, 
and  5  Engraved  Titles.  In  46  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
or  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  Od.  each. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmers,  Land- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  With  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  Ayricultaral  Gazette, 
CyclojJtdM  of  Agriculture,  iic.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cidtivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  &c.,  of  our  difl'erent  Crops,  worlied  uji  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  pre.•^ent  day.  By  John  Wil-son, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c.,  kc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"This  Work  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  haa  appeared  for  a  long  time." — Guernsey  Official  Gazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations. 
By  Robert  Thompson,  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Part.s,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  Us.  Gd. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  indicated,  the  "Work  conttins  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
aioloi^y  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  an  1  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  Ac,  employed  in  Garden- 
ing; to..;'-ther  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers.    Profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  Magne.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Cloth,  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  witli  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John- 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  6d.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  6d,  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

"  AVe  are  taught  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attaek  the  crops, 
80  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  prOKress.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  given  afi  to  the  management  of  the  soil  ami  plant  We  know  of 
no  grater  boon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume." — Gloucester  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instructions  for 
the  Management  of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.  By  James  Webb, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.     Seventh  Edition.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 

3s.  Gd. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draining, 
Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measure- 
ment, Building,  &c.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  Gd.  each;  bound,  ys. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stock  by  Jleasurement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Gd. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Jlanual  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractoi-s  and  Employers  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Surveyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED    HISTORY    OP    THE    WALDENSES.       ' 

In  lOj  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  clotli,  IS.^'. 

THE   ISRAEL  OF   THE  ALPS. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished 
Documents.  By  Alexis  Muston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engravings,  comprisiui;  Scenery  in  the 
Valleys,  Maps,  and  Historical  Illustrations,  prepared  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Author,  M.  Muston. 


This  Work  contains  the  most  complete  and  connected  view  of 
the  history  of  the  Vaudois.  It  is  tlie  fruit  of  long  and  laborious 
research,  and  throws  new  light  upon  many  of  the  known  facts, 


events,  .and  periods  of  the  Waldensian  people  in  their  earnest 
and  i)rotracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  true  faith. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINEllY,   CARPENTRY,   &c. 


ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instiiiction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Ciutcs,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Annengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engi'avings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
16  Parts,  imperial  4to,  '2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  Slachines  of  aiiproved  Con- 
struction; with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACPIINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Enguieering  of  Railways  ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engmeer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Constiiiction,  and  Perfoi-mance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNEAK  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Loeomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Rail- 
vrny  Machinery,  with  extensive  aJditions  illustrating  the  practice  of  English 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  djiy,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  RaiUcay  Machinery); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
Stiites  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  half-morocco,  35s. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Haitway  Locomotives, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  separately  for  the  beneUt  of  those  whoalready 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Railway  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER :  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood- Jlerchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  Od.  each  ; 
bound,  Gs.  dd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTx^NT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strengtli  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hmidi-ed  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  16s. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Piiiiciples  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Selec- 
tion of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Eniy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery." — .Mechanic's  Magazine. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  IModem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  Cc^.  each ;  haif-boimd  morocco,  j£3,  6s. 

"  The  "Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed.'' 
—Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Joiirnal, 

RURAL   ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imiaerial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comijrehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Nineteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Tei-ms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machinei-y,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cloth,  lis. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
6d.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  ex.amples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Jloorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  &c., 
&c.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETRY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


nOGG.— The  WOKKS   of  the  ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD,  with  lUiistratious  by  U.  O.  Hill,  U.S.A.— The 
PoKTiCAL  WoUKS,  Complete  iu  5  Vols  ,  cloth,  17.*.  Ci(.;  the  Prosb 
Works,  complete  in  0  Vols  ,  £1,  is.  Both  Skiues  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  Zs.  6d.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwanls  of  TOO  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distingiusbed  Authors.  LUustrated  by  Twenty-five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  eilges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  1(3  Nos.,  M.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  9s. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  lUu-stra- 
tive  Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  15  Nos.,  6d. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

NICOLL'S  POE^klS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Jlemoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.  Com- 
plete Illustrated  Edition,  Literarj-  and  Pictorial.  With  Wii/- 
SON'3  Essay  "  On  the  Genitis  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
CiTRRlF.'s  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscape  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  l.f.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Sltpi.ementary  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  82  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
±1, 16s. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hli.L,  R.S.A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
iS:c.  With  Descriptions  and  Biographies,  by  Robert  Ciiamber.s  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wilson.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
±2,  2s. 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection   in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

SANDEORD'S    ESSAY  on   the  RISE  and 

PROGRESS  of  LITERATURE.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillan.  Third 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Tnos.  Andrew.  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BARR'S  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  As- 
sistant. A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  an  Address  to 
Young  Persons  not  jet  Communicants.  3l8t  Edition,  ISmo, 
sewed,  id. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Addre.ss  to  Yoving 
Parents.     1.5th  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information 
for  the  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
48mo,  bound  Ln  roan.  Is. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Jlodem.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Eihted  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Turner,  M..\.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  Od.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  6d.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  Crf. 

.GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  English  and 
German.     By  J.  J.  Gerlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  Gd. 

This  Dictionary  is  more  copious  in  the  number  of  its  words  and  meaninf;s 
than  any  portable  German  Dictionary  hitherto  published. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  exam^iles.  Fifteenth  Edition,  inij)roved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  Gd. 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK  ;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Anthems, 
&c.,  arranged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Granmiar 
of  Music.  I3y  W.  J.  P.  Kidd.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5s.; 
cloth,  gilt,  8s. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  dailj-  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  2s. 


FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Foiuteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  Ccmmission  and  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.     Bound,  is. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITIIJIETIC  ;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Key,  3s.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separatel}'.  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and   Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  William 
Keddie;  and  Report  on,  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY :  Edited  and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  Hoblvn, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  in  which  are 
popiUarly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  <fec. ;  with  Qtiestions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  id. 

STAFFA    and    lONA   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the 
route  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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